


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A IMoi'NTAiNVLU, in our next. 

iMASTUii Mathlw, ditto. 

RoiiiLiA, ditto. 

riJUOY. ditto. ^ 

UowLL. — The drawing is exceedingly good but the narrative is not 
up to our inai’k. There is lime for a heller accompaniment" 
before the next Number, and if we receive it we will put the 

• drawing in liaud. 

ML'c.oixyrcports^ how he rode to the ^Mixture" and found an 
elephant without a mahout or howdah, and then how he found 
the former and how llie former found the Idltcr,— how the howdah 
came off and how^he, Muggins, went back again. This is hardly 
materiel for a p'/jier, but wc shall be hajipy to hear from Muggins 
again. The diawing is good, but our draftsmen would prcilJf 
it iu pen and ink. 

AVj3» takk the likerty of requesting our correspondents, generally, to 
let us have their contributions a little earlier. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


From the commencement of next year the price of the Ixdta 
Spouting Review will be Rs 25 per taimum* The comparatively limit- 
ed circulation of the Work and the expense of the cmhollishmonts 
render this advance imperative. It is hardly necessary to say that 
where subscriptions have been paid, the change will not take effect 
until the period paid for has expired. 


ERRATA.— No. V. 


Pago 2G line S — read hj/t instead of riffht bank. 

MoziTFFuiirouc Meeting. — Fourth R.vt, 2<St/i Dec. 

4fh Race . — Purse of 100 Us. for Ponies— after Entrance 2 G. M., read 
distance J mile hoats.”^ 

W. II. Hamilton, Scc!/. 

Mo^nffiirpore, 3d Oct. 1S46. 


No VI. 

Pago 140 for Chakury read Chaluir, 

„ for Mamed, road ManauL 

IN PROSPECTUS OF DACCA RACES-.184G. 

rOlJRTII DAY. ^ 

1st Race— for Cup or Specie” read Cup in Specie.” 

13th Rule— for “Specified by the Owner'* read “ Specified by Iho Doaor.” 

16th Rule— for “ noon after the” read “noon oMho.” 

^ C. B., • 

Secretary, 

In the article on Buflaloe Shooting, by Leattif.r-Stockings, in 
the present No., after the pa.ssago about killing buflalocs on elephants in 
jungle, the following passage Is to bo addtMl : — ^ • 

“I have hoard some folks talk about spearing Buffaloes, but excepting young 
ones I have never seen it done. I remember once attempting it, but the Buflaloe 
ran off with my spear, and >vas never heard of again. In ray opinion I should 
say — speariAg Buftab)es and killing them with the common hog. spear is impossi- 
ble, I have never heard of .'in authenticated instance. I have seen a sharp steel 
inatrument made in the shape of an h%3f moon, into which is inserted a bam- 
boo shaft (the same as a hog-spear) balanced with lead, and the horseman 
rides up close behind the Buflaloe, and endeavours to strike him, while running^ 
cm. the muscles at the hocks on the liind legs, and thus to hamstring or hock him. 
The moment the muscle is touched I have .seen tho huge animal stand quite dis- 
abled| l\,e is then easily despatched with a bullet through his head.'* 
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on, 

' KETCJir:'^. ri^):^r..sci:Ni:Rv, spout .\\d ix( idpnts co'^imox 

TO j\h\. oP>SKUVi:US IX IXOIA, 

t 

Rejoctinj*’ lor once tlic oslablishcd lloratian inolliod of i»i-^ 
oroasino* the “ inter^'st of the tale” hy at once " hi 

vnedias res”, lot an aiTcnipt he made to describe ali iniJio' 1he,, 
onfline of a bnv scones eoininoii to almost all who have ever 
sought ill sueh pursuits for relaxation from ofiicial tedium or 
discovered the simple truth that it is 

* l?cth'r to hiiMl ill Holds Tor hoalth 

'I’haii foe tlio Doctor for a nauseous ilraugJit." 

An inf»’enious Frenchman has remarked that, le vrai 
nVst pas toujours le vraiseinhle will any one bo kind miom 4 }i 
to give to the following pages the credit of the converM* of tliis 
paradox without the (picstionaWc benelit of liie negative ' 

j fir: cor IIS K. 

Halfway u]> tlic arch of night a wlli^i'^ll ^treak of jrey Tight 
has appeared —scarcely eonnected with the still diijkv* F: 
iNu srour, Ki;v.—vOL, iv.; no. vu, a. 


o 


rvoTA si»oirn\c rkvikw. 


Avlionpo «lf*ains with silv<M'y i^U'arnos^^ the hrl^hf. inorniiip; 

Now this piilo ^rey lii!:ht spreads iin(l<:»ow it has failnl 
away — tloi first dawn has brok4Mi. 'Vho. ^-ood Miissiilinari is 
already repeating the seventy attributes <»!* the Eternal — 
Night is ending and another day is al»()ut to adil its portion ot 
joy and sorrow to the leaves of the Hook ot* Lite. 

Iho false dawn lias disapp<'ared— the eastern sky has 
assumed a whiter tinge — grmlnally snilnsed with a rosy tint 
whieU is again lost in the pale hue of daylight, growing bright- 
er until tlio eu'^tern elonds, and halfway up the areh of 
heaven an^ teaming with gohlen rays, and the sun bursts upon 
the arena and starts on his fiery ean'er. 

A wide plain of hard smuL (furroweii liy suinnier torrents 
and e(lg(‘d by tlie dark brown soil, on wbieh the highest spring 
tides, periodieally deposit the dehris of we(*ds wliieh, in the in 
tervyl have aecmnulale*! on the margin of tin; ipiiet ^vat<‘l^ ol an 
arm 4»f the sea.) stretehes as far as human (‘ve ea" distinguish : 
on the one side dotted by a few pat<dies oi\i green wiry plant, *• 
abundant on salt lands — and varietl with thf stunted <‘amel 
Iborn and the meagre growth of fragrant hut misightly 
hanbul, and on tjie otlicr side mingled with a far wider level 
of white glittering salt. 

’'I'lie ear ran sear(‘ely reeogni/.e the murmur of the dis- 
tant <ea whoso plaeid waters are seen oeeasmnally gliding up 
between tl'C'^e dazzling plat(‘aus, over a darker surface of 
brown mini. A gracidhi henlid* agile anlel;»pes are seen dash- 
ing at tlndr wildest spi’cd aiu’oss this surfai^e, (‘xe'*nting hnh' 
in (error, half in sport, those elegant hut wondrous hounds, 
when the body se<*ms awhile sn-^pimdctl in th<‘ air as if 
arrested hy an irresistible p;jng and stitfeniMl into marhle,i 
or, magnified by the morning mist, a gauyt and brindled wolf 
i^is seem wateliing the graeeful group, or stalking oil* discoii- 

* TUi-' ]^Unt is usiiiiUy known tt> Euro])oans as the Capi'r pl.int, and is us<m| 
]»y du' natives as a }»iclJ(;. AnuUier plant iiuli.ijtMio'.is to these salt larnlsTs o4wj 
ln»m whieli { olash is IVoquontly prepared, but this i.s pnly j)lentirul pn land 
n'.ertlowed b} tlie isj)ring’ tides. 

The "raphie laui^iiage of the East, ap]di(‘i a ^ynonynie to Ibis sp^eios ol 
A ntolof le -bdcen metaphorically fnnn this act— disliiiguMiiiig the i-u e iroiii the 
roinnmn r€*d Antelope known as tin* (bat AiitfdojK* to Jhirop* ans and which 
rju-ely attains with male, a hei-d»t '>f ‘J7 ineht!', or m the feinalo of 24— whilo the 
black buck ih usually from HI to HI hi;fli, in tiu) male, and 23 to 27 inches in the 
sriiiill sjaeitiien-,; in lli(; (ioat Ant elopo, both .sexes carry lu>rns, sc*imitar-shaped 
]«}d r^kin <5 hack from the forednud in the 'uale, and straight with the facial lines 
in the fcjuale specinieri, while the black biitk U distinj^ndshed at a distance by Ids 
ccdourtis imieli as by his spiral horns. 
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rorltMl by tlicir rapid inaiucuvres. Coarsr aiul nnsyminofncal 
as tlie wolf is rarclrss eyes, bis form and action comprize 
all the meclianical advantages of “ racinf^ points,” and bis in- 
ieHii»'ent coniitcnance 4nd unwearied pursuit evifice all tbe 
^pialitics which di>liin‘;’uisli tbe b *st-bred bound. His strength 
and speed can overmatch (be svviltest Arab horses, or tbe 
boldest and best trained grcyboniuls. An accident inav, 
inde(‘d, bring him within spear’s length, but sneb eharice 
should not induce the risk of injuring the well-being* of a 
trusty steed, over trea<‘hcrous sand or more dcstrnetive mud; 
jior insjire the death of a gallant greyhound unaided l>y the 
'veil poisotl spear and ready hand «)f tiic master. 

Day -light is fast growing briglit and distant ohjec*ts be- 
^'oining more distim*!. Two horsemen arc slowly wandering 
across the plain accompanied by a (hisky attendant, u hosc 
nnitetl hands can with difticulty restrain the constant eiVorts 
of t\t o coarse, wiry, bony grc\ hounds. Suddenly an object 
creeping cautiously among the bu^lic^. .ii icaj^t a (jnartcr of 
a mile olT, ba^? attracted the keen t‘\e of tbe elder rider, who 
setling spurs to bis horse, liiirrics in that direction, calling as 
soon as the identify of the chase is discernible, to loose tbe 
d(»gs. '(’lie next moment, the eager liomuft are strolcliing at 
their utmost speed afUT (he first hoixnnan, followed not t«M> 
closely to alarm fJtcm liy the other. Ntnv liicir tjuick sight, 
has caught the skulking prey, and be no less rapidly has cx- 
^diangcd tactics and is llceing for life over the liard plain 
— How well tli(‘y stride along, side by sid(‘, bound for bound — 
neck and neck, a glorious race! m»w they lu'ar him, now the 
wd dog makes bis fiery assault, but the wary fox. swinging 
round his nuldcr-likc brush, is off upon the other lack, almo.st 
retracing the direction he came from — while the eager dogs 
Jiav<‘ hurried some dfstance way before they can turn and follow.^ 
— \ow they sec him again, far a-he-'id — tlie race is reneued " 
— h(‘autiful now — he has reached some bushes, round and nuind 
he iffovcs ill varied hut sagacious turns, by wily stops, wheel- 
itig imd taking every advantage the ground will admit of bis 
more eager and ovcrnaciug enemies. Now they both dart on 
him. Ab ! the black has seized him. but for an instant, she falls 
over and over and be, on bis legs instantly is i^uce more making 
oil' over the plain towards bis earth, renovated in wind ami 
strength by the mano'uvre with which lie Ini'^ so ably weakened 
Ins pursuers. Oime more they near him side by side, one 
.two turns and he pii'ked up by the black dog. while the 
red swinging round upon tbe victim, drags him almost in ^iei'rs, 
sullen and silent, but not unavenged. Ills jaws have closed 
Ujioii the red dog's 
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THE RLAC Iv UUC'K. 

The noontide fervour of a tropical siiii s\)reads, from ity 
insufferable splendour, a strange haze over the landscape. 
A few villages, dimly indistinct from distance and the 
“ mirage” feigning trees where none afford an asylum to tlic 
hoat-sickened passenger, or giving promise of water upon soil 
whose drought scarce retains upon its surface the heaviest of 
monsoon rains, form a misty and undelineable horizon. A 
]dain of deep black .--oil gaping into a tliousand fissures, is 
divided into large fields, (from which the S(;anty harvest of 
wheat or maize, half demolished while unripe by the impo- 
verished owners ai led by many a biped and (puulrupcd wan- 
derer, has been recently removed) by allotments of uneul- 
tivated ground. The scanty vesture of coarse witliered grass, 
half hides and partly reveals several deep holes, whose crum- 
blir\g. edges of brittle sun-dried earth arc as pitfalls to the 
heedless step. ^ 

Over such a plain is slowly traversing a light country 
cart, drawn by two lazy oxen, whose loitering pace is often 
arrested to brouse on the withered grass, or a casual bunch of 
dried straw, or by llie foot sliding into the numerous fissures 
with which tlic wimle surface is intersected. 

Unconscious of danger, invisible to the^cmipants of this 
veh'udc, but forming the interesting objects of pursuit — a grace- 
ful herd of Antelope are reposing in a wide ficldy some iialf 
hid among the tufts of caiiicl-tliorn and other weeds which 
quickly spread upon these ill-cultivated plains, some cropping 
llic scanty herbage and a few does absorbed in the contem^y 
plation of a stately buck whose dusky sides arc strongly con- 
trasted with the pure white of his lower figure, ami who with 
his long sinuous horns, raking back upon his neck is appa-^ 
' Vently displaying his proportions as much to his own satisfac- 
tion as to the admiration and envy of his comrades. 

This fact has" been communicated to the occupants 
of the cart by the ivild gestures of a half .clothed native, 
pointing with one hand, which grasps his arrows and 
how of split bamboo to the supposed position of the herd, 
and with the other performing sundry half-serious, half- 
grotesque pantomimes suggestive of number, size and siinul- 
iaucously of satisfaction at liis discovery. The w^ary herd 
arc conscious of a plot against rticir peace : the cart is slowly 
wheeling into the same field with them — the slumherers have , 
roasc;^ themselves, tlie foasters rai^e tiieir heads and the 
flirtation appears less interesting to all parties than the object 
.upon ^Vliich all eyes arc uu^v curiously fixed — a ftwv jolts over 
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a eart-rut liavc at once alarmed and satisfied them, and ^»ivcn 
opportunity to tli^ hunter to skulk from within, to the side of 
the wheel furthest from his prey and with rifle and rest in 
^Iiaiul, he is advanciii!*^ in ji crouching attitude with the vehicle. 
Now the slow procession has advanced abreast of the herd, 
which, as though satisfied that a cart is no more than a cart, 
have resumed the feast and flirtation, except a few older does 
who are gradually but fjuietly receding into the adjoining 
field. The Patriarch prepares to follow, half-faces slowly 
round, the fatal death-dealer is levelled and the sharp sound of 
the bullet striking — ends the anxious suspense. 

Away scour the herd, the gallant victim scramliling on 
his legs follows as “ light as though he felt no wonnd.^^ One 
moment, and the long boots and spurs are drawn over the 
hunter’s lower garments; the horse and spear arc quickly 
brought and the next minute he is following at racing sj>cccl, 
the traek of the aflVlghted prey — now he nears the herd — now 
the stricken victim has left it and the eager Ijorse and merci- 
less rider arc careering after him — over ground where nothing 
hut the quick sighted activity of the practised steed appears 
to prevent a full ; more than a mile, perhaps more than two have 
been passed in stern and hcadhmg chase, c<tmmcnsurate with 
the energy of the victim, tlie characteristic diilieulties of the soil 
and the position o^thc wound. Now they swerve to the right, 
now to the loft; the hunter leaning from the saddle makes a 
raj)id pass with the lengthened spear and amid a cloud of dust 
ilic quarry has fallen in a pool of his own red blood, while horse 
and man arc still hurried forward at a pace which the trea- 
cli^rous nature of the soil will not sufter to be too suddenly 
arrested. 

Haply the death-dealer, levelled with a skilful glance and 
pgi'actised hand, dispatched the missile with too correct an 
aim. The buck has fallen, strikes franticly M’ith his legs and 
horns till the knife and muttered prayer of a bearded atten- 
dant, sanctify a meal for the followers of the prophet — while 
the hunter crouched behind the weapon still laid on rest reserves 
his second shot for the herd, as they circle round to gaze upon 
the unwonted figure which in using the rest, the cart being far 
away, the liuiitcr presents, and though bis position generally 
ensures a fair shot for the reserve barrel, lie often finds iiiigra- 
tified that pride of art” which delights in repeated slaughter. 

TflK noAU. 

Near a half-dried pool of considerable extent^ round whos^* 
irregular margin winds a narrow road marked by a few •cart 
ruts in the light red sand — only at that spot emerging -frota 
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a thick cover of stunted shrubs and ag^ain losing* itself amid 
the black leaves of the feathery tamarisk iv^ingled with that 
stunted species of aceasia with which almost all waste lands 
ill Guzcrat are covered — three or foui; horsemen arc indolently 
loitering. Various cut and strangely coloured garments adofo 
the upper inaii^ long jack boots of unblacked leather, or thick 
gaiters of Samber skin defend the lower limbs and well padded 
with cotton, or wound over by the picturesque turban, the 
trusty liuuting cap. 


" Of tough biilPs hide 
Which Death so oft has turird aside.'* 

when he would have approached in the crashing fall or in the 
fatal livery of the burnished sun” surmounts the wliole cos- 
tume. 

‘A few led horses in every attitude of exc/itement, listless- 
ness or rest, their dusky attendants carrying rifles or hunt- 
ing spears, and a few oilier natives near the principal figures, 
holding the ready weapons complete a picturesque but pecu- 
liarly Indian group. 

A distant shouting has become more distinct; yell, hoop 
and liurried exclamations are now plainly, heard. Birds of 
all sorts are flying from the jungle, and troops of the red Ante- 
lope, with the short seiinitar-shaped horn upon the pert heads 
of the males, and a similar strait black ornament on the female, 
are bounding from the cover and may be traced for miles over 
the undulating meadows. Hares, half sensidess from dread qie 
fleeing from the cmver, their long transparent cars feelingly 
alive to the horrid sound, and the backward glance id* terror, 
mark their alarm. Swiftly, too, the wary foxes equally aware 
of danger, speed into the open, then turning oceasionally to 
listen and observe quickly betake them to the nearest safe 
shelter. Jackalls qiorc slowly retreat, and even avail them- 
selves of the strong eflects of terror in their more timid asso- 
ciates, the hares, to attempt a capture. 

Now the hunters arc full in view : occasionally a hare or an 
antelope less active or less awake to a sense of danger than 
his fellows, rushes along the line, the mark for a hundred hurt- 
ling sticks, tlie'subjcct of a hundred jokes or iacctioiis remarks 
as he is missed in succession iJy each of his assailants, and if 
struck, the object of contention to a dozen active youths, 

'Itie listless attitudes of tlie riders arc cxcliaiif?cd for the 
most «rdent ultcutiou. Every bush has become au object of 
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eager inspection. The horses best known for their prowess 
ill the hunting fi^d are aware that the crisis is near. 

Stare loco nescit : micat anribus et tremit art us. 

^ The line is closing and every animal appears to have 
been scared from the (U)ver : suddenly a dead silence has 
fallen on the noisy crew. All pause with breathless an- 
xiety and then, a shout, one vast continuous yell — Iloour 
jaieche,” Dookur jhatah hei while the shaking of 
the thorny cover is followed by the simultaneous appear- 
ance of a dozen jiorkcrs of different ages rushing head- 
long into tlie meadows. Half the horses are at speed, 
two or three of the youngest of the party arc far away 
after the sounder. “ Hold-hard” — come back” — the Boar 
lias not broken” — can scarce restrain them. Silence has again 
ensued, till a rush along the line proclaims that the hoary 
villain had charged, but had been foiled in his attcmiTt to 
break through. Again, the shouts cleave the air and parallel 
with the beaters— Pater Annuli — the hoar of the sounder, 
a luige, bristly monster is seen deliberately making bis way 
towards the open, evidently with a view to a retreat, nearly two 
miles distant in the thickets behind an intervening river. 

Now the sport begins — all the horsemen eagerly follow 
over the thorny jungle and the broken ground, some leaping 
every obstacle and some brushing through till their steeds 
stream witlu blood from the number and size of the thorns 
aiftl brambles — already a stud runs mastcrless, and those who 
bear the fury are reduced to four or five practised hands cool 
an(l thoughtful, and killed iti the dangerous game, confident in 
their staunch and well managed favorites. 

I'lic gallant game has reached the open and perceiv- 
ing himself the object of hot pursuit is scouring over the 
plain at his utmost speed. Now, a young and active horseman 
on ail eager chesnut appears to be wiimiug the spear, for 
outstripping his comrailes, he closes rapidly with the 
prey — alas, a deep ravine appears in sight and the 
cunning chacc rolling down the bank is galloping along 
the sandy bed, at right angles to his former course, while 
the fiery chesmit speeding down a narrow steep track has 
crossed and is flying over ttie next field, his rider still un- 
conscious, that he has lost his chance of the game— until 
recalled by the shouts of somcoWer and more cautious friend* 
to the course of the Boar. Again the chase is up. The older 
hunters well acquainted with the habits of their victim, wheeU 
iiig to their right, behold him nearly a quarter of a diile 
u head, climbing a neighbouring hill, Once more the race is 
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rLMiPwed, anotlicr liiclil: wci^lit ns f:1ic parfy close witli ilie Roar' 
rushes to tlic fore: llio Boar, with n startling «^ruiit, wheels 
rouiul a thick biisli ns the spear is len^tlicucd for the ‘^pre- 
mier coiip/^ wliilc the horse half friglitcd and unchecked, 
leaves liis discomfited owMicr among* the thorns. 

The game nou' liCwS helween three practised and far-famed 
rivals (metuendi hasUl) and the others can only be spectators for 
they know Me spear” and the deathblow will be almost simul- 
taneous. Neck and neck, they near the chase : a deep but nar- 
row water-course lies before; the Roar bounds over like a grey- 
lionnd, followed by tw*o,knce to knee, while the third hesitating 
(his horse is young and impatient) falls on the further bank ami 
before he can recover his position sees the eager hunters make 
a turn or two, side by side rapid as their w heeling prey, then 
first one and then the other lunging from the saddle pass olf 
am] dividing come round again to the attack, while the Boar 
reeling from the fierce assault, rushes with hoarse grunt upon 
the third and nearest horsemen, wdiom the cataslroplic at the 
ravine and consecpiently discomforted array have left partly 
unprepared for defence. Horse and man roll upon the plain, 
over the enraged (|uarry, who rapidly recovering his legs, 
makes a similar attack upon a fourth, but more ready cava- 
lier, the slowness of whose old charger prevented more sms 
cessful competition in the race : the horse unchcidced is slight- 
ly averted, the spear grasped firmly in the middle and the Boar 
aiYestcd in bis charge, sinks down to his “ death of foam a»id 
blood.” * * * 

Incidents as varied as the scenes of their occurrence and 
as true to fact as a narrative in which particular has htcii 
substituted for general description, may multiply -^ketches like 
their memory; like the kaliedescopc, may present cmuimliercd 
images of beauty, tliougli the component parts be but wortli- 
Icss glass ; and though tlic grave and the learned may deplore 
hours passed in sueh frivolous pursuits, the relation of wbi(‘b 
brings no thrill to their dull sympathies, yet haply there are 
those, whose memory shall bear them aw^ay to the dreamy re- 
gions of past cntliusiain, as they while aw^ay a monotonous 
hour of idleness by perusing the recollections of 

Stranger. 
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Buffaloe Shooting. 

I promised to send you a few Hues on ButFaloe shooting’, 
and I now sit down to fulfil tliat promise. It will be aeknow- 
Icdgcd by all who have^liunted the wild Boar and the Buffaloe, 
that there is no comparison between the two ; the latter is 
tuma sport compared to the former; yet there are some ex- 
citing scenes in Buffaloe shooting that are well deserving of 
notice. I shall proceed in the same manner to describe a few 
scenes I have witnessed in my day. , 

My //V.v^ Buffaloe was killed out of a herd of forty or 
fifty. 1 well remember riding with poor B., and seeing for the 
first time a dark cloud in the open maidan, which, as we ap- 
proaidied, turned out to be a forest of noble horns. B. im- 
mediately dismounted, and we left our horses concealed behind 
a small belt of jungle. We then procurcif two common bul- 
lock carls and had them piled with straw. B. got into one, 
and concealed hhnself in it with a couple of double barrel 
guns. The other cart was intended for me ; B. left me with 
strict ordefs not to move until he had made a retrograde 
movement, and got the herd between us, I waited for more 
than an hour, and seeing B.\s cart well on the other side, I 
stowed myself, a single rifle, and a double barrel in the cart, 
and ordered the gariwan to drive towards the herd. The 
Butfaloes w<*re so used to sec the ryuts removing the produce 
(if their field in carts, that they had no suspicion of their 
danger. They allowed me to approach within 50 yards before 
they took any notice of me; the huge Bull then took the 
alarm, and the whole herd stood up and faced us. I must 
gconfoss the formidable ])halaiix of horns was any thing but 
pleasant to look upon for one in my situation. J suddenly 
felt the cart go bump against the ground, the two bullocks 
stood terrified gazing at the Buffaloes, and the driver who a 
few minutes ag(]^had talked so vauntingly of what he could 
do, ran with all his might to\\;ards a fiehl of wheat, and coiu 
cealed himself by lying flat in it. There I was for the first 
time in my life within fifty yards of wild Buffaloes, ignorant of 
their habits, and expecting every moment to sec the forn^idiT- 
blc Bull charge down on the cart. I grasped the riflp and 
waited with breathless anxiety watching his movements. All 

IND. SrOBT. BEY.— VOL, IV., KO» VII. , D ^ 
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this time B. was gettin^v very impatient, wondering why the 
devil 1 did not fire; at last I saw him raise his^hat on the ram- 
rod of his gun, and wave it, — this was our preconcerted signal. 
I slowly descended from the cart ; jthe instant the Buffaloes 
got a sight of my person, to my astonishment they simnltanc'. 
ously made a sudden start, and wheeling round, after describ- 
ing a semicircle, with out-stretched necks, they approached 
within thirty yards of me. The terrified Bullocks made a bound, 
and with tlic noose by which they were tied to the cart, they 
draggedit several yards from me; and t\\c ^j^ariwnn finding the 
Buffaloes by this movement had approtiched unpleasantly near 
to the wlicat field, took to his heels a scctond time, and ran as 
if the devil was after him. 1 inwardly cursed B. for leading 
me into such a scrape, but finding there was no help I deter- 
mined to sell my life as dearly iis I could. 

The Bull still headed the herd; he had laid his horns back 
on Ills neck, and was looking uncommonly savage. I took up 
the rifle, and with deliberate aim as I thought, fired at his 
broad chest, but my nerves were shaky for the ball hit 
his right forc-leg, and fortunately — snapt it in two. The 
herd to my great relief turned round and went straight 
towards B\s carf. I expected every moment to see him 
and his cart, tossing on their horns, but to my astonish- 
ment 1 saw him run forward— meet tiie herd and //Vc. 
The Buffaloes turned, when within twenty paces of him, 
ami B. emptied his barrels as they passed him. The 
Bull I had wounded attempted to follow the herd, but after 
a few bounds, he eontented himself with a slow walk, and 
at last laid himself down in some water. We then observ^3d 
another Buffaloc tail off from the herd, and gradually slacken 
his pace to a walk. B. sung out for the horses, he put some 
bullets into his pockets, tied his powder flask round his waisf, 
and after loading his gun, jumped on his Arab, and bid me 
follow him. 1 shouted tliat tlie Bull I liad wounded was 
unable to move. “ That is just the reason my good fellow 
why we should leave him,” answered B. and rode on towards 
the herd. I mounted and rode after him ; — wc soon came up 
to the last Bulfaloc, and perceived that she was badly hit in 
the flank. *•' Leave her and r?V/c,” cried B. The chase then 
commenced in right good earnest: in a fe\^^ininutcs wc found 
^ourselves close to the herd, and tlumgh the Buffaloes were 
going their best at their long shuffling gallop, I soon felt that 
my old horse could head them whenever 1 pleased. After 
funtiing tliem more than a mile, 1 begun to wonder what B. 
meant by this chase, When I presently perceived three bufehas 
or calves gradually dropping to the rear, bellowing most lus- 
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lily, with tlicir tongues lianu'iii*^ ont, rcoularly done. Wo 
soon |[»ot bot^vccy tlioiii and tlioir inainmns: one row turned 
round, as if to rescue lit'r yonn«’, B. immediately dre\r up bis 
horse^ and firin.!i»*, uouiiiled her in the gufs ; she immediately 
burned and joined the herd. I had been several times during 
tlie eliase tcm[»tcd to fire, but novw Iiavinp; attempted this feat 
off my horse, I was afraid to do so, — but he stood the report 
of B.’s gun so well, that I determined to try him. I dashed 
up to the herd and placung myself along side of the last Buf- 
faloe, I drew both triggers with the muzzle of my gun almost 
tou(!hing her side, she staggered and after going a few yards 
fe/L Well done shouted B., and jumping off his horse, he 
sent a ball through her head, and finished her. She owned a 
very decent pair of horns. Leaving orders to bring the head to 
onr tents, we rode back and found that the rynts Iiad secured 
the (halves. \Vc then went to our elephants, wbieb were Just 
in sight, and getting on the puddles or pads, for howdas we 
bad none, we determined to polish off our two wounded Buf- 
faloes. 

The first Buffaloc we met was the cow B. had wounded in 
the flank: she raised herself on her legs and attempted 
a eliargo, Imt we hit her right and left, and*soon finished her. 
\Vc had now the Bull to deal with, and B. warned me to be 
cool and collectcdius be was a well-known savage brute. We 
loaded our guns and went up ; the bull took a roll in the water, 
and then stdod up. He is determined to fight, so look out” 
said B. "J1ic uext moment the brute lowered bis bead find 
came straight down at B.^s elephant. The mahootwix^ alarm- 
ed^ the hfilee swung round, and running across the plain, she 
went as fast as her legs could carry her. There wjis B. with 
one arm round the mahoors middle, and with the other grasp- 
ing bis gun, swearing at the mahoot and the elephant, and 
calling them every name to be found in the Bcngallcc voca- 
bulary of abuse. I turned to my mahoot and asked what was 
to be done. He was a plucky fellow, and replied that his 
//u/cc .formerly belonged to Coekcrell suib, that she did not care 
for a tiger, so there was no fear. So up wc went ; the mon- 
ster as if in defiance was digging bis horns into the mud, and 
tossing them up. He made the same kind of charge at me — 
the elephant stood*as steady as a rock, and the rifle ball in his 
side soon turned him. I load^l again and went up a secoiu^ 
lime, the brute was bleeding and dreadfully savage ; be charg- 
ed directly. I missed him, he made good his charge. The ele- 
phant turned round and received the dig in the fleshy pa»ifc <ff 
her posteriors. The Buffaloc stood drirtng away with iiis horn, 
the mahoot lost his presence of mind, the elephant screamed 
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aiul rolled from side to side and I was in a rcgMilar mess. After 
a few moments my senses returned, I held the mahoot with 
one hand and leaning back, with the otlier, I managed to point 
the gun and Jire^ The ball entered^ the loin, the brute fell 
back on his haunches and sunk to tlic ground. By this tima 
B. had come up, and a round or two despatched the monster. 
The elephant had a wound 5 or G inches deep, which took 
some time to heal. We had captured 3 cal res, bagged 2 cows, 
and killed the great bull ; and what was more I had learnt the 
cart dodge^ which has alforded me mucih sport with Buffaloes. 
There arc many who attempt to get within shot of Buffaloes 
or Elephants, and of course come back disapiiointcd — for in 
herds they always run, the instant they catch a sight of the 
hatees. If no carts arc procurable I have known a herd of 
cows answer just as well, the villagers willingly drive theni 
towards the Buffaloes, and it is only necessary to creep along 
behind the eows, until you find yourself witiiiu shot. Tlie 
Buffaloes take very little notice of the cows, and allow them 
to approach without taking the alarm. In fact Buffaloe shoot- 
ing in the plains is very similar to deer- stalking;— every tree — 
every bush must be made use of : the sagacity of the Ameri- 
can hunter, as wefil as the coolness and steady nerves of the 
Ceylon Elephant shooter, arc requisite. I must licre pay a 
tribute to the memory of poor B — y, he jias since gone to 
tliat bourne from which no travellers return,” but his memo- 
ry is still cherished by all who knew him ; he w*as the most 
hospitable — the keenest and finest hearted sportsman that 
ever existed. 

When Buffaloes arc found in jungle, the only way to get 
at them is on elephants, I recollect once with three others 
finding a herd in an open niaidan, and nuiiKcuvring to drive 
them into a well-known Nall jungle. We stationed our ele- 
phants so as to cut them off from going further up the plain, 
and then rode after them on liorse hack, doing our best to 
drive them in the direction of the jungle. The cliase was a 
long one, they made a circuit of two or three miles before wc 
could manage it, but at last we had the satisfaiition to see 
them enter the jungle quite exhausted. The clcpliants came 
up, and we went after the Buffaloes, they were so tired that 
lye found them all lying down in the Null, and hounding up 
within five or six yards of us. With great ease we killed 
that day seven^ one or two w‘ith single bullets. It was very 
odd that the Buffaloes would not on any account leave the 
j^ngje, the herd was scattered, and tired as they were, they 
appeared to shuu the open country and prefer sticking to the 
They kept dodging from one side of the jungle to the 
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Other, and were easily shot; for every one charged, the mo- 
incnt it suw the elephants. If there is a jungle within reach, 
I would strongly advise Buffaloe sliooters to try this plan. I 
have seen it answer admirably several times with herds, and if 
J:hcy only have the patience to ride the Buffaloes and fire them, 
they will soon make to the jungle of their own accord. 

You are perhaps aware tliat the solitary Buifaloc, that 
has been kicked out of the herd by one stronger than himself 
is called an Urna^ and affords the best sport. If an old Bull, 
he is always savage and charges at every object he sees. I 
remember meeting one of these animals when out with L. ; 
wc had two cowardly elephants, and but one gun between us. 
Tlic moment we approiiclied within shot, the Buflaloe charg- 
ed, and both elcpliants ran, and wc tried them over and over, 
and every time they turned tail ami fled across the maidan, 
until wc found ourselves fairly driven into the village. Not 
long after I was told of an tirna not far from the place where 
we had met this one, and as I was alone 1 determined to try 
what I could do on horseback. 1 placed a number of bullets 
in iny pockets and fastening the powder flask round my waist, 
I took my double-barrel and rode up to the iirna. He was 
quietly grazing and allowed me to approiich within thirty 
yards before he deigned to take any notice of me. He then 
took a good look ^t my horse, and charged, I got out of his 
way, and when he stopped, I fired and hit him in the neck. 
In this waj%hc continued to make several short charges at me, 
aTul I as often moved aw'ay and fired ; after he liad been hit 
half a dozen times, he made up his mind to run, 1 chased him 
miles, until he took me to a part of the country where I 
had never been, and then he sunk down exhausted with 
fatigue and loss of blood in a piece of water near a tree. I 
left my horse with some ryuts, and creeping up managed to get 
up to the tree, and from behind it hit the brute with both bar- 
rels in his head, and so killed him. He was an immense brute, 
and had run I afterwards found more than 10 miles. JMy 
horse was dead beat and my hands were useless for several 
days— the weight of the gun had so hurt my wrists. I am 
positive that a man may make sure of killing any BuflTaloe, if 
he is only determined to ride him until he is blown — but it is 
cruel work for the steed, and I would not advise any man to 
try it, who has any affection for his horse. 

It is an easy thing to Mil Buffaloes if the rider is ac^ 
quainted with the country, and knows the different nullahs or 
rivers. I have often run Buffaloes up to the bank of a nul- 
lahy and when they disappeared down the bank, 1 have jump- 
ed off my horse, and shot them either wliile swimming across, 
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or wlion ill the act of mounting the opposite bank ; in fact 
most of the Hiilfaloes I have seen killed by riding them have 
been done in this way ; but a knowledge of the country is 
necessary. ^ 

Very good sport may be had during the rains^ when the*^ 
plains arc under water, and thcBiilFalocs have one or two high 
spots like islands to resort to. llicy keep swininiing or wading 
from one island to anotlier, and are often shot in the water. 
They sometimes stand at bay in one of the islands, and charge 
down at every boat that comes near. During this season of 
the year they arc hunted in dlnghees or small boats, and I 
have repeatedly seen them charge down at a dhighcc and 
upset it — when tlic boatmen and the liicddess hunter are 
obliged to dive like ducks to save themselves. I have often 
been the whole day after a Biiflaloe paddling from one Jltecl 
to another. 1 remember once after a long chase during whiidi 
an nrna had been badly wounded, he swam to a village wliiidi 
stood on a narrow neck of land, where he kept running be- 
tween the houses, charging every man, woman and child lie 
met, and goring several cows. In this manner, he ran to tlic 
end of the tongue of land and there stood ; wc wore in din^ 
ghees following hiifi close along shore. The moment he saw 
us, down went his head, and with two or three bounds he 
made a regular fierce charge. The boatmon jumped off our 
boats and made them roll in such a manner that wc could 
hai’dly fire. One fortunate ball broke the Buffalo<i^s leg, this 
not only stopped his charge, but when he attempted to get oift, 
we found he was stuck fast in the mud. The moment the Na- 
tives found this was the case, the crowd that rushed out of the 
village was truly astonishing; — spears, sticks, knives, hatchets, 
ploughs — in fact every thing in the shape of iron was thrown 
at the brute, — who 

Foilod — bleeding— broathl OSS — furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stood tlie Bull at bny 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 

It was with the greatest diilicmlty we could get the fellows to 
move away to enable us to despatch him. At last with a ball 
from W. just 

Where the vast neck mingles with the spine 
He slowly fell, and without a struggle died. 

The crowd like vultures fouglit for his flesh, and in an hour 
not a vestige of him was left, save the head and horns in our 

I must finish this rambling paper with an account of an 
urm \ve killed on the ,28th of February last. S. and 1 got 
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II]) early and went out with a few beaters to shoot quail. 
had shot a few, when we perceived fresh traces of a Butfaloe, 
and the ryiits told us one had just passed. It was foggy and 
we could not sec far, so^we went on shooting. 1 happened to 
Jook over sonic bennah jungle and saw an iinnicnsc iiead and 
an awful pair of horns, and what was worse the Buffnloc had 
espied ns, and was looking bolt at us. We iiumcdiately 
marched back, drew our shot — put in bullets and sent a man 
for our favourite elephant Pearee, and our rifles and extra 
guns. In about half an hour the elephant and guns arrived — 
8. had tlic seat of honor next the mahoot, and I hud a most 
uncomfortable scat on the back bone of the hutee behind 
8. We went round intending to turn the Buifuloc toward our 
tents, but found the manoeuvre quite unnecessary, for just as 
we had got within 8(X) yards of him, down he came. It was 
one of the linest sights I have seen — 8. fired and turned him 
—ami as he was passing by the elephant, charging at some ot 
our men who were standing in the maidan, 1 gave him a ball 
from my large gun which struck him in the hip below the 
loin ; tliis lamed him and made him so sick that he laid 
down in some bennah jungle. We loaded and went uj) again 
— he charged directly — we fired alternately — one watcliing 
while the other loaded — five or six balls hit him about his 
head. lie then aiade a furious charge and very nearly 
wounded |)oor Pearee — the horn passing within an inch or 
t\yo of her ‘hind legs. At last a ball from 8. brought him 
down — he was an immense hrute — he had fourteen balls in 
him and liis horns were worth keeping. 

Liutuer Stockings. 
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June 13M, 1844. — This morning I found the skeleton of 
some poor creature killed by a tiger. The beast must have 
caught the poor fellow ))y the head, for the hair and some 
skin appeared to have been carried into the wounds on ca<!li 
side of the head. The cloths, &e. were in good order, not 
rotten though torn to pieces, 1 suppose it was done some two 
mouths since. Found a herd of about twelve elephants, but 
they were too wild to get near them : one had been wounded, 
the mud it had put into the wound liad dropped out and wa.s 
covered witli matter, by wdiich I discovered it had been wound- 
ed and gave up the chase. 

14M. — Started this morning to go up to the hills (Niel- 
gherries) and on the road fell in witli a pack of jungle dogs 
chasing a calf bison ; I shot the bison and the dogs took pos- 
session, and as I thought they had the best right to il, 1 let 
them liave it, there w'cre six of them. About a mile furtlier 
1 came on some fresh track of elephants, and as one appeared 
very large indeed/ I determined to go and have a look at them. 
Sent a man back to order the tent and kit to be taken to Kar- 
ghurry, as the herd appeared to be going that direction. I fol- 
lowed them for seven or eight miles through very high grass, and 
at last found them in a very awlward place, a kiml of ravine. 
I thought it impossible they could make their exit at any (dh'er 
place than the one by wdiich they entered, and the >vay by 
w’hich I had to enter. It was a large herd, and it scemedL-to 
me jirudent to advance, only where large trees wore to be seen 
to alford a good shield in case they made a rush for the 
opening, 1 did not intend to hurt the females, and w'ant€;d 
merely to sec amongst them if there w^as any ivory to be had. 
I found they w^crc all females and hail turned to come away, 
when one came rushing at us, but wdien she saw we wore not 
frightened at her and did not run away, she lost hcayt and 
luckily for herself bolted in the lieill. To my utter surprise 
they all faced the hill (precipice) and began crawling up. 
There was a very little fellow not more than a month ohi, wdio 
could not manage it, and his old mother could not help him, 
and at last she was obliged to leave him, though hetNveen them 
they made the most awful noise ever heard. As soon as all 
thd big ones were gone I laid the gun down and crept ii[> to 
1fheJ}utcha^ who hearing the grass move thouglit it was some 
of Ill's order kind, I suppose, fur he came grunting close up 
till r gentfy laid hokl of liis delicate little trunk : the lillle 
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bcasfc snaiclicd it out of my liaiul, rolled it up, and in a second 
nislicd aj^ainst me and knocked me down and ran over me, I 
ciiui*lit liini by ttic tail tliou^li, and be was so strong that he 
]niHcd me about with him quite easily. I would not let go, 
^^owerer, and he then lurned round and struck me with 
his trunk which made me only laugh ; but he soon gave me 
reason to change my tunc, for he took his rough foot and 
struck me with amazing force on the hand as I tried to catc.h 
his trunk again, and laid the whole back of my hand bare of 
skin. I Iiad only two men with me, and we had much trouble 
gefting him to the tent, which luckily was only about two 
miles off. 

1 ;>///. — Started off in the direction of the Niclgiiorry 
Hills. I shall sleep at the foot and ascend to-morrow, only tak- 
ing coolies to carry my kit; there is no road up near where 
1 am going. 

lG//i. — The whole day getting up the .ghaut; very dan- 
gerous and diificult indeed, it was dark by the time w’c got up 
about half a mile from the top, and the people were .«o tired 
•and frightened that they wanted to persuade me to alUnv them 
to sleep therc„^but I feared some of thetn would fall in their 
sleep, so what with helping and eucouraginn^ them w'c got up 
all safe. At first we did not feel cold, but after a short time 
a I'oaring fire waj^ delicious, and the smell of cooking by no 
means disagrcoai)le. I know I enjoyed a spotted deer s liver 
and bacon witli plenty of potatoes, and two bottles of beer as 
mTu!li as most dinners I have eaten. 

17 t/i. — Yesterday’s tramp brought us to Turnard, a place 
tlij)Lt used to be very famous for Ibex and Sambur, and still 
tlicrc arc a few. In J8J18 I bad very excellent sport here. 

Took a cup of coffee, and put on some warm clothes and 
went out before day-liglit to look for the Ibex. If there be any 
ifiing more delightful than to be on the edge of the ghauts on 
a fine dear morning with a good rifle and knowing yourself to 
be a good shot, — I don’t kuo^v what it is, but it must be some- 
thing very delightful indeed. There is no controling one’s 
eyes or thoughts, both fly away iu the lovely distance, and 
mine were some forty miles off, where the land and sky seem 
to meet when a Toda who iiad joined me in the ramble pulled 
me suddenly back, and pointed down the hill close under foot. 

J laid dowm and peered over and there stood wdthin reach of 
my rifle thirteen Ibex. A hirj;e buck and a small one stood* 
shle by side. I could not put tlie rifle to iny shoulder, as the 
Jbex must have seen it, so was obliged to put the stock ngaip.^ 
my knee, at the risk of Imrting myself and setting fire to my 
clothes. 1 let fly at tlic two bucks and missed them as I thought, 
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at a few yards ; however, I jumped up and hit the hij;; buek on the 
back of the head, and killed him, and tiierc I tonnd the wound 
of the first shot, and I suppose tlie little clfap had a bullet 
through him as he stood on one side of the lar«e buck. The 
Toda went after it, but whether he got it or not 1 do not kno\V‘ 
IH/A. — Heard of the death of the poor little hattec whicdi I 
left in the low country. I saw eleven Ibex this luorning, but 
lost tlieni in the mist. Went into Ootacamund. 

l.v/ — Went out to l*eermund ; raining all 
day ; killed a Sainbur from the road— a wonderfully long shot. 

2(/. — Started out at about 4 a. m. and had a shot at an 
Ibex, but missed it, owing I think to being obliged tofirefrom a 
jicrfecdly perpendicular direction above it. IJills covered wdth 
jnist after 9 o’clock, so obliged to come olF them, being cold and 
wet and unable to see fifty yards. 

t]d. — Sa\v two elephants, five bison and sixteen sambiir 
this morning, and killed only one female sambur. The devil’s 
in the animals I cannot get near them in any way. Killed a 
very large sow this evening: my horse fell wilh me down the 
side of a very steep hill ; luckily 1 had a saddle that has pons* 
to hold the stirrup leathers, opening with a Igngc which let 
them out, or I sliould have been dragged down the hill with the 
InM’sc, wlio was brought up by a few strong bushes full twenty 
yards down ! It was rather awful to see hinv going, and the job 
of getling him np again was not a pleasant oirc. 

4f/i . — Raining incessantly all day. About 5 u. ai. tlie sun 
came out, and as the jungle cocks were crowing in all direc- 
tions I loaded a gun witli shot and went aftiu* them. The 
fallen leaves and every tiling being wet no foot fall could,, he 
heard, and the very first thing I fell in with was a large bear who 
came so close that I was afraid he would have ‘^cen me, not 
but that 1 was much more than a match for master bruin witli 
tdie shot if lie had been uncivil, by lctling him come very close, 
but the dripping of every leaf bad made the gun wet and it 
might have missed fire. Some time after this 1 shot a jungle 
sheep (so called on the Nielghcrries, though no more like a 
sheep than I am or bruin just passed,) and was dragging it by 
the legs out of the water into which it had fallen or rather 
hounded wdicn shot, and stooping down to put the gun one 
side to give both hands liberty when I distinctly saw the 
^ fore logs of a tiger only ten or twelve parses off. So I quietly 
'picked up the gun and went away backwards nearly, and 
came out of the chola. In the morning I went to look and 
«u|;e enough the beast w'as gone that 1 had killed, and ns it had 
not been dragged I feel sure the i?amc tiger took it, carrying 
it above reach of the ground. Writing of this puts me in 
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luincl of two oilier liltlc adventures somewhat of the same sort. 
At Seg'uor, a little village under the Nielghcrrics where tigers 
ere the hot season abound^ I was waiting whilst breakfast 
was getting ready, and as jiea fowl and jungle fowl were railing 
^dose at hand, 1 drew one of the balls of a double-barrelled gnu 
and loaded with shot, intending to shoot any thing. 1 roamed 
into the jungle <dose to the tent and presently 1 saw a great 
quantity of what 1 thought some very white dust being thrown 
into the air in large hamlfulis. 1 could not imagine what they 
could be, unless it was an elephant which 1 made sure it 
ivas, and began sneaking up accordingly, I carefully got dose 
and heliold tliere lay two fine tigers rolling and playing about 
in the ashes of the burnt stem of a fallen tree, one laid w»lh the 
badv of its head turned towards me, hut broad side on, tlie 
elbow stidving out from the body. 1 could almost fancy 1 could 
see its heart beat, and being most anxious to kill dead, 1 could 
not decide which to fire at, head or heart, but decided at last for 
the heart. The other was rolling on its hade when I fired and 
killed the first dead, ivhich with one tremendous heave rolled 
a heavy fall into a deep dry nullah. The other stared at me 
for a second, the head and chest a certain dead shot, hut 1 had 
only shot in the barrel, and he bounded off with a short growl. 

And now, Air Editor, 1 will let you olF for the present. | 
recollect my scrawl lias to be deciphered, a thing not to be 
done without considerable wear and tear of eyes. You may 
call me wliiit you like, but my name is, 


Arnnke. 
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The suti has set in clouclless skies 
And chill <')nd danip the mists arise. 
Homeward, with jaded steps and slon% 

''riieir task complete, the peasants go : 

From every hut I he vapours steal 
Where smokes the grateful evening ineaL 
Jn circling flight, o’er yon hlne mere. 

The wild fowl wing their glad i^arcer: 

Fj*oni ruined walls and temple lone 

And mosque ^rith c*rccpers thick oVrgrown, 

The panther moves with stealthy pare, 

Nor doubts, some prey his si^arcJi shall grac^*, 
ilu'-hcd is the Inim of men — around 
in mockery of the hiiinan sound 
'f'he hungry jiu^kals liou J : 

Seek we the snowy canvass shade, 
lly the dark manguc grove displayed, 

Nofr midnigiit wanderers prowl, 

I5nt stay, tho’ long tlie sun has set 
One lonely horseman tarries yet. • 
l^eside him, pierced to inmost core, 
i^ies stark and stiflT, the old grey hoar. 

And strctclu'd upon the i)laiii. 

With hreiithles>, flanks and faded eye, 

^.^iiellcd in the hour of victory. 

The Arab courser, slain. 

For seven long years in every cdiase 
i\)or llaiiia fii>t had gaified the r<ice. 

Where rolN the niighty’^ JMegiia’s tide, 
ttr swells the BrahinaputriFs'^' pri<le, 

Wlicrc tapering grass the foe e.oneealed. 

Or ravag\l <u*ops his haunt revealed: 

By watery rush, and eimling shade. 

Where the wild hog his den had made. 

O’er yielding sand, or velvet plain. 

His. speed had ne'er been tried in vain. 

And on that day from early morn, 

Wliile other steeds had droop’d, toil-worn. 

Six grisly foes had Riiina met. 

And tusk had failed to injure yet. 

^ Vulgicc the 13urranipnot«‘r, 
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Just as. they deem’d Jlie sport iras oVr 
Hurst on the plain a valiant boar : 

With l()rm so hiiti;c, with tusks so keen, 
None had the oldest hunter seen. 

Little he reeks of boding ill. 

Of weapon keen, or ri<lcr’s skill, 
rniised the lijior’s wratli to fear, 

How eouUl he shrink from bendinp: spear ? 
Short the delay — they meet, they meet — • 
'Fhe old boar, and the courser fleet, 

'J^he man, all-poiscd to £»ivc the blow, 

AVith tusks sharp set, tlic bristly foe. 

Full on the brute, the whiles he passed 
Tell the stern stroke, the first, the lasf,-' 
AVIiat though with deadly aim impellM 
Its wonted way t!ie ^ood hlade Iield ! 

Slron«* e’en in death, the Hanks between 
"riie sava«e plants his tushes keen. 

And with grim, joy ni veiigeam^e ra’en. 

Falls ^neath the lotterine; Arab, slain. 

’Tis done — ’tis ih’ iey chili of death 
III quivering limbs, and deep drawif breath, 
A sob — a pang — and side by side 
The old boar, and the Arab died ! 

lib? master’s grief himself may tell 
l'\)r the good steed be lov^cd so well : 

And while he smote his heaving idlest, 

11 is manly woes he thus express’d. 

Noblest the desert’s sons among, 

‘‘ Hcngala’s plains thy praises rung; 

Thy lightning glaiu^c, tliy foot of speed 
Unmatched by aught of Arab I'rocd. 

\()t, udien the feathered songsters fly 
So brightly beams the falcon's eye. 

Nor, wlicn the tiger crouches near 
So swiftly boiiiul the timid deer ; 

Nor boar in fancied daring free. 

Nor bison fierce, I feared with thee. 

With thee, I confident could dare 
*• Fuveuomed rage, or blind despair. 

W'hen the huge hull*ivould reckless prove 
The vengeance of tlic deadly groove : 


i;*ht on !>*• Poiino, tlu* whiles he passM, 

ell tlial stern dint, the first, the last Zo»:c7 o/ f/tc TsIps, 
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Unmoved, with eiilin expanded eye, 

“ Thou saw’st the winged lightnings fly. 

‘‘ While rang report, and bullet fled,*’ 

“ Unmoved, thou hcard'st tl|e thunders sped. 

For tusk and horn to thee were nought, 

‘‘ What time tlic meed of praise was sought. 

Safe on thy back, 1 ne’er could bleiudi 
‘‘ From deep ravine, or yawning trench, 

And blithesome, would thy flight compare 
To feathered sliaft, or bird of air. 

Or fondly deem thou might’st excel 
‘•The swiftness of the wild gazelle.* 

“Then, when at bay the old boar stood, 

“And on each horse his charge made good, 

“ What steed, like thee, so prompt to wheel, 

“Just as my hand impelled the steel 
And charge, till low the foe was laid, 

“ Untired, unshaken, undismayed ? 

“My mueh-lov’d steed! Golconda’s mine, 

“ Viewed by thy side, in vain would shine, 

“ And all Sofala’s treasures be 
“ Unheeded, if compared with thee. 

“ The spoils of Ophir’s golden coast, 

“ The Brahman’s hope, the llajah’s boast, 

“The wealth of kings, the pride of power, 

“ Ne’er would outweigh one single hour,* 

“ When, seated on iny living throne, 

“ 1 deem’d the boundiess plain mine own, 

“ And shook, o’er landscape far and near, « 

“ The terrors of my sceptre spear. 

“ J’crchanee — for far Arabia’s coast 
“ Sends o’er the sea a myriad host — 

“ Other loved steeds 1 shall possess 
“ And their bright flowing manes caress. 

“ But none that with thy form shall vie 
“ And tusk and gash, like thee, defy. 

“ None, to whom others panting yield 
“ So oft, the trophies of the field, 

“ Or bold to charge, and fast to speed 
Shall think to match my favorite steed. 

• It is still doubtctl whether any -Arab lias ever run down an antelope. There 
is an authenticated account of such an event in ** The Old Forest Ranger, and 
wn have heard of the like as having been done in the Kishnagur district, but not 
hji (^le horse. We biiiccrely hope that such oT our friends as possess favourite 
Arabs, >\iU never put them to feats so much bevond llicir btreiiglh. 

A. E. 
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“ Be friend, and Iiousc, and home forgot 
“ When, Rama, Ihoii’rt reineinbercd not. 

“t) soulless, he who’d fain despise 
“ The n’arfioi’’s or the hunter’s prize ! 

“ 0 craven heart and dull ! 

“That ne’er some vigorous warmth display’d 
“Ne’er long’d to poise the glittering blade, 
“By Southern Buokra’s woodland shade 
“ Of ITarisankra’s Null. 

“ Ne’er shall the youth in battle flee 
“ W horn please the arts of venerie, 

“ Ne’er shall he, craven-hearted, yield 
“ When the proud Khalsa dare the field, 

“Nor shrink the invading Seikh before 
Who shrank not from the old grey boar. 

Exilu. 


’J'UE PRIN*CIPAE GAJIE ANIMALS OF THE NORTH 
M’ESTERN PROVINCES. 

• 

In continuation of my last, I send you an Index of the 
principal Game animals found in the North. Western Pro- 
vinces of India, and which chiefly occupy the Sportsman’s at- 
tention. Cannot some of your Sporting friends on the southern 
side fav»)r us with a similar report, for judging from various 
accounts they must have animals, such as the Gour or Bison, 
that arc totally unknown to us. 

In all the various kind of Deer, the Natives draw no dis- 
tinction, thus the Maka or Jerow, Jhflnk or Chetul, and Bara- 
slnga, arc indiscriminately used, whether having spreading 
horns or not. 


Purdy. 
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only larger, but more ferocious than those found at the foot 
of the Rajmehal Hills, and along the Terai. They are fond 
of extensive plains bordered by jungle or very high grass, are 
generally in large herds, and very savage. The pursuit of 
them is followed in various ways, on elephants, horseback, 
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SPORTING REMINISCENCTE. 

• 

It was on a Sunday morning at the latter end of March^ 
1845, that, while in bed waiting for some coffee and listening 
to the matutinals of sundry partridges and a long nosed Alli>- 
gator, called a Bassyal, which kept continually rising to Ibe 
surface of the water close to my pinnace, sighing like a lorer, 
my bearer placed the following note in my hands : — 

My Dbar Spbcs. — If you are going to stay at Girjabpore 
for another week or so, the Patriach, Tom, Paddy Crampton 
and self, intend paying you a visit and scraping acquaintance 
with the Buffaloes that are colonizing the large chur opposite 
your shop : we will send down two elephants, and with your 
two, shall do well, as the Patriarch says he has no objection to 
ride behind and keep a good look out astern. My howdah got 
smashed last week, so I must trust to you for the loan of a 
charjamah. Send an answer at once, and believe me your’s, 

Mark Taplby. 

On the following Tuesday night my friends arrived, and 
on Wednesday morning early after having washed the interior 
with an infusion of the best Mocha, we set to worir. The chur 
we had to draw was about seven miles long, {ind varied iu 
width from three hundred yards to three miles, and except a 
few patches of cultivation where ryots bad settled was covered 
%rith nlial andkussia, and occasional patches of hoghla in the 
more swampy parts. We beat the jungle till noon without End- 
ing anything but partridges and had : cceded to the Patriarch’s 
proposal— our elephants and men being pretty well knocked up 
—of retiring to a cow-shed in a small village to give them rest 
and refresh ourselves with a change of position and breakfast, 
when a ryot told us that for a consideration he would shew 
us what we were iu search of in a very few minutes. We ac- 
cordingly pushed on at best pace, and shortly came upon a 
large deep hol^^w in which were comfortably reposing fifteen 
buffaloes, great and small. The noise made by our men — and we 
ourselves were not quite dumb at first sight of the animals — and 
the rustling of the long grass as the elephants marched on, 

' set the beauties in motion, and they quickly retreated to an opeu 
place, a short distance from the hollow. We as quickly follow- 
^and soon the fun commenced. An immense bull on our ap- 
proach charged down on Mark’s hattie ; and although he re- 
ceived a brace of fifteens from Mark, and another brace from 
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Tom ill the flank, he was not to be deterred: down he came to the 
cliar^e a second, a third, and a fourth time; be attempted a fifth 
which proved fafli], for the loss of blood had made him weak, 
and stopped his impetuosity a little ; however, down he came, 
when a siiot between the'eyes brought him on his knees, and 
a brace put in behind the shoulder by Tom gave him his dis- 
charge. This was the largest animal any one of the party had 
ever before seen, and required a deal of killing, having taken 
seventeen pills before the desired eflect was achieved. I have 
unfortunately lost or mislaid his measurement, but it was enor- 
mous aud I will see if 1 can get it for another number of the 
Sparling Review. His horns now ornament Mark’s dining 
room, his hoofs we had polished and distributed amongst the 
party, and the Patriarch Inis the skin of his testicles dried and 
mounted in silver, which he occasionally uses as a drinking cup. 

Whilst Mark and Tom were doing the polite to this gentle- 
man the rest were not idle, but brought to the ground six 
large fellows, who shewed more of their heels than their faces : 
in fact there was a regular skriminage as we were in the very 
middle of the herd ; unfortunately a stray shot pierced the 
brain of a poor little caltj and the mother finding the little 
thing was hurt or dead, became quite mad with fury and charg- 
ed like ten thousand devils the elephant on which the Pa- 
triarch aud Paddy Crampton were sitting back to back, Paddy 
in front. Meeting with a reception from him she did not calcu- 
late upon, she came down at the hattie’s rump most vigorously 
ainf gored him severely, and the Patriarch in firing unfortu- 
uatcly carried away a piece of the skin of the root of his tail, 
whereupon he bolted right through the muddy and slimy hol- 
low where we first found the herd as hard as he could split. 
Paddy and the mahoot managed to stick on, but the poor 
Patriarch was spilt, and we at tot fcai'ed he was buried in the 
mild, but our suspense was shortly relieved by bearing a 

well known voice exclaim — “ Well I am ” what he was not 

and 1 hope never will be. Instead of congratulations at his 
escape of course he got well bantered and laughed at : he says 
now, that if ever he has two enemies, he trusts they may 
go hufialoe shooting with only a guddee mad^pf gunny and 
stuffed with straw to sit on ; he’ll never be such a fool again. 

Mark polished off the cow with a ball just above the 
knee which brought her down, and another through the 
forehead which caused epileptic convulsions from which she 
did not recover. Out of the fifteen we first viewed, ten, 
including the calf, met with an untimely end ; the remaindei» 
mizzled, and we were too hungry and oiu* elephants too tired 

IND. srOBT. BBV.— TOb. IV., KO. VII. s' 
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to follow them ; besides tlie Patriarch had contrived to wash 
his hands and face, and was making such havoc with the cold 
fowls, &c., that we feared being put on shdrt allowances if 
we continued. We killed several more cattle on the two fol- 
lowing days, but the Patriarch would not accompany us, vow- 
ing the grub and the beer to be the only part of sporting he 
liked. 

CilUSHHA. 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 


No. IV. 

€ 

“Well, Sir,” said my talkative friend, as I again mounted 
the coach box, “ I rayther think yon won’t call that a bad style 
of woman, she looks rosier and better every time I set eyes 
upon her ! She wears like a m’hogany table ; the more she’s 
rubbed the brighter she gets : talk of painting faces, it mn’t 
easy to find paint the colour of her cheeks ! and as to her 
merry laugh and happy smile, its enough to cure the heurt- 
burn to look at ’em. You’d think the man as owned luu' for a 
wife oughtn’t to have died so soon. Sir, and left such a nice 
little creetur to widder her way through the world — and you’d 
think to look at her as how she’d been miserable enough, and 
didn’t see any use in being so no longer. Well, Sir, that’s just 
it. She’s one of the crowd and not a bad specimen neither, and 
I’ll bet a new whip upon her elbowing her way as well as most 
on ’em : she ain’t at all hignorant about herself being the finest 
woman betwiS this and London — and depend upon it. Sir, 
when her second partner comes to noo furnish the house, 
he’ll find as bow she’s worn all the silver off her lookin-glass 
and wants a new ’un. You’d hardly believe. Sir, that ’ere 
gal’s been a widder better nor sixteen mouths, and yet she’s 
still a wcarin her mournin. Now, what’s that for ? The world 
aeys it’s out of respect for “ Poor Tom,” but I happen to 
know tliat ain’t gospel by no manner of means : she likes her- 
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self in blacky it suits her complexion^ weeds beeomes her and 
she becomes thej^, and she might have become Mrs Somebody 
clse^ three times within the twelvemonth^ only she’d rayther 
take a little longer fling. jShe’s like a horse turned out to grassj, 
Sir; she goes a galloppiu and a kickin over the meadows 
quite elewated by her liberty, and she dont want to go into 
liarness agin till she finds a collar as wont chafe her. The 
Mister Right” hasn’t turned up yet ; but there’s lots of what’s 
called inligibles, a iieigbin arter her. She aint got a bad 
business; plenty of eveniti customers, gents as leaves their 
own wives and families for the sake of a chat with her and a 
smile from her rosy lips. She aint to blame if there are such 
fools in the world ; they fancies theirselves reglar lady-killers 
still, for it aint every man as knows when he’s a ninuin to 
seed, — like a hovergrown cabbage : she’s got a smile and a 
leer. Sir, for every one on ’em, and every one on ’em fancies 
he’s her partic’lar wanity, and so he is, as long as his coin 
lasts; but if it warnt for that, she’d look at him as hinsipid as 
biled suckin pig without salt. That’s the way of the world. Sir, 
that’s natur in its original character, and while natur keeps it up 
there wont be much truth and honesty among women. In 
<;ourse every body dont see it as / do Sir. Vve been let in to 
forfeit my fare too often now to be cateb’d again ; but arter all, 
they are a reglar set of unmakeoutablcs, for they twist and turn 
about like the dart atop of Langham Church. When you 
thiyk you’ve ^ot a woman’s head straight for a jump, and are 
a goiii at it all smooth and even as a cricket field, blest if she 
won’t swerve bang round and refuse altogether, for, no reason 
at \xll except a pain in her temper or a pai*tic’lar kind of 
feclin as is called stubborucss in donkeys, but caprice in 
women, — and there you are, all your plans knocked on the 
head and the devil a chance left for you : there’s only one way 
I know of at all likely to get ’em on, and that's just to blind 
*ein ; don’t let ’em know you’re at all sweet upon ’em and then 
you’ll have some chance : depend upon it. Sir, if a man tells a 
gal he rayther likes her and has a mind to come to terms, 
she’ll swear she hates him and means to keep a doin so — and 
so she will keep on a doin, until she gets the^oor devil into 
a reglar net of hobligations, till be can’t say his soul’s his own, 
and mus’nt wear even hats and coats cut arter his own fancy: 
that's the way she’ll keep him a danglin on, like a black doll « 
over a rag-shop door, till she’s reg'larly tamed him, and 
shaped him as if he ivas made of putty, arter her own fashion, 
nud then she’ll either condescend to marry him, or else cuf 
him dead as Dan Good, and marry somebody as dont care 
about her ! The plan is, Sir, just to commence with a hard '^iV, 
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make no sIictt of being at all sainniy, whistle and smoke 
as usual— and wink at other pretty gals just the same ; 
that's the way to begin. Sir, and then you^I soon see which 
way the land lies ; you’ll hear of bar a tellin some of her 
female friends as how she’s made her choice, and if she dont 
get you, she'll pay her penny and take a dive off Waterloo 
bridge ! — Mark my words. Sir, only you tell a woman you care 
a bit of whipcord about that you’re sweet upon her, and see 
if she doesn’t put on her high-heeled boots directly, and make 
out the cove as wrote “ Britons never will be slaves” to be 
cither a loonatic or a liar ! I’ll just tell you a little anec- 
dote of my own Sir. — I don’t often let out the secrets about 
my larky days, coz f think a man as talks too much about 
hisself, seems as if he’d never know'd nobody else— howesomc- 
evor I'll tell you. Sir, coz you seem to like my plan of get- 
tin along the road. — When 1 fust commenced a coachin, I 
druv a day drag to Bright’ n, and in them days there warnt 
a nicer turn out on the road than my Roval Blub : in course 
Sir, these here noble vips have Eclipsed it, out and out, 
but they hadn’t the shake then for shawls and top-coats as 
they has now. Well, I changed at the Roebuck, Croydon, 
which was kept ^n them days by as nice a old couple as ever 
man need set eyes upon : they’d been married about fifty years, 
and had Jived on all that time without seein a single gray 
hair in each other’s heads. They’ve been booked tor two under 
the turf some years now, Sir, so let ’em rest ! — Well, Sir, Jfiey 
had a only daughter, reg’larly spiled in temper and paces, as all 
these only daughters arc ; howsomever she was a werry nice 
pretty lidlc gal, chatty as a magpie, and none of your l6ng 
mane-and-tail sort of women, plain and neat, neat and plain, 
as a Southdown sheep arter shearin. Her black hair was 
just as sbincy and bright as if Jem had smooth’d it down 
with a wet brush, and if she hadn’t a pair of lips and cheeks 
as fresh and as red as a cord poppy, say I can’t tool my team, 
that’s all Sir. Her eyes warnt the sort of eyes you'd call 
sleepy. I’ve seen ’em a good many times and I never see ’em 
look dull yet : they was rcglar eyes to suit them lion-tamers. 
Von Humbug and them sort of people, for they used to 
look bang through-every body at a glance and it aint no secret 
now, that these here men as tamed the beastesses did the 
business with their bopticks. — ^Wcll, Sir, I changed at the 
Roebuck, and it would ha’ been particklery odd and unnat- 
ral if I hadn’t gone into the bar, and made her acquaintance, 
tjpecially as I’d beard she know’d bow to make uncommon nice 
grog. — Well, Sir, in course we used to laugh and talk 'together, 
and joke and all that sort of thing, and at last— I don’t know 
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ill coal's to Noocustle, says I, to bHng anythiu sweet to yoti, 
says I ; but although you may think me a {Uonopolizin says 
J, 1 don’t sec no use in mincin matters no longer says I— I’m 
clean gone, over head and ears Miss Briggs ; I’ll shy off the 
blinkers, and if you’ll go in double harness, says I, I’ll keep 
you company, dewoted, says I, to the last stage of liie, says 1, 
without gettin sick nor sorry, or wan(in to change ; and if 
you ever finds me a shirkin the collar, says I, turn me out to 
graze in a stubble field says 1 and cut my corn. Well, Sir, 1 
thought I’d made a werry pretty sort of a si>eech, and tliat 
she’d ha’ been worry much overcome with it ; instead of which, 
if you'll believe me. Sir, she just wheel’d round, sniffed the 
wind, and says she, like your himpercnce, says she, 1 won- 
der you don't know yourself better, says she ; you may have 
a werry clewated opinion of yourself says she when you’re on 
the box, but you’re only a coachman, says she, and you’d 
better try another road for you ain’t werry likely to succeed 
on this, says she ; and then she shy'd round and poked up one 
side of her nose, like a horse with a clover straw up his nos- 
tril. Was you ever in love. Sir P’ 

No, said I. 

“ Well, then*Sir, I don’t think I’ve ever been, but that was 
about the closestest shave 1 ever made to it : howsomever she 
turned mo like rennet turns milk; all the /ove wanished like the 
steam of my grog, and says I — throwin down a tanner to pay for 
what I’d had — 'Miss Briggs, says 1, you’re an uhcommonjinc 
gal and you’ve a unkommon fine opinion of yourself, and I 
dare say you’ve got no end of a lookin-glass upstairs, says 
I, and when you looks into it says I, you’re opinions h61e- 
wated — so I’d just adwise you to go upstairs and look in 
it and admire yourself, for it’s werry scarce your admirers 
’nil be if you don’t drop that ere sneering nostril and mend 
your manners, says I ; good morning Miss Briggs, says I, 
and out I walked, and as I passed the bar winder 1 see her as 
white as soap-suds from rage and wexation, so I mounted iny 
box and druv off, quite as comfortable as 1 was afore I'd 
proposed, — and now Sir make your mind up for a knock-mc- 
down bargiment. 

About two years arter this here interestin business 'I 
met a cousin of mine as was a nuss-maid in a eent’s 
family at Croydon, and arter we’d passed the compliments 
of the day, says she by the by Bill (cousins always takes 
^crtics you know Sic, so she called me Bill) by the by 
Kll, says she, your old flame Betsy Briggs is a pinin and 
a wliinin arter you like a blind puppy arter its' mother. 
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says slie. Oh! says I, Miss Briggs of tlie Roebuck, she 
is, is she ? I hope as how she’s well, says I — but she ain’t 
no ilaiue of iiiiue, at all likely to singe my whiskers, says 1 
— she may whine and pine till she finds herself on a level 
with my coach box says I — and titm 1 wouldn’t have her 
at no price, says I. Tell her when you see her, says I, 
w'ith my best compliments that I’m obligated to chalk my 
checks and smoke hopium or the gals ’ud be all a fight- 
in for me! Tell her I’m only soiTy she didn’t take ad- 
wan tage of my offer, and save her poor dear heart such 
a hamnicrin, but its too late now, says I. For yon may 
inform her that there’s no end of a rich widder, down at 
(/oventry, ns wants me to marry her, only I don’t like 
givin up my purfession ; howsoincvcr I’ve promised to come 
to terms if so be she’ll let me drive my own carriage 
anywhere’s except to Church, says I — so I’m afeard Miss 
Briggs had better put her sweet head of hair in a meal- 
bag says I, or she’ll have the water on her brain and die 
raving mad out of spite, says I. Well, Sir, I dare say she told 
Betsy this, and 1 can just fancy how miserable the poor 
little woman’s life must have been arterward, till she took and 
married a old fogy of a half-pay Captain, aad then she was 
wuss, and that’s the last I heerd on her. No, no. Sir, it 
don’t do to come too much of the spoon, when you go a 
courtin : put your hands in your top coat pockets and whistle 
whenever your sweetheart sighs ; if she says as how its a fine 
day^ in course say it is fine (it don’t do to contradict a lady 
you know,) but just give her to understand as how you don’t 
car'* a brass fardeu how soon it rains cats and dogs ; make a 
shew that }’ou don’t care nothin at all about her opinions and 
then see if she don’t look at you straight, think a minute, and 
take a rasper bang into your arms — and the only trouble you’ll 
have will be to get her to make the happy day as far off 
ns possible. These liere remarks,*Sir, comes from experience, 
I’m too old a rabbit now to be nabbed by a ferret. There 
ain’t no fear of that Sir; if you could only see the team of fair 
ones as I’ve given the go-by to, you’d only be a lamentiu as 
how natur had’nt perwided you with hextra eyes that you 
might admire them all at once, and you might be a feelin the 
soft encroachment yourself Sir.— Howsomever, its as clear as 
the river Cam that they’re all made up for disposal like 
composition dolls — ^from roof to boot-^froni wither to pastern : 
I'm a stoker if they ain’t a walkin marss of sells — reg’lar take- 
ins as my maiden aunt used to say of Sunday tracks. Pads,' 
flounces, and whalebones, 1 cmhl put up with; in course Meyre 
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nafral enough, but when a man’s oipn private experience gives 
him a telescope look at irhat’s a n^orkin in ivomeii’s hearts, 
it puts him out of sorts with the lot and "puts the dragon 
the run of his haniinal spirits till there aint no lark in him. 
Just fancy, Sir, I might ha’ been a married man now with 
seven or eight young vips a toolin arter me, but I’m werry 
grateful to Providence tliat it did’nt soak my heart too long 
in the milk of human kindness, or it ’ud never stood all the 
wear-and-tear it has gone through — and who knows but 1 
might now ha’ been a drunken cabman instead of a respectable 
coachman, and perliaps druv off the road altogether. 

'' Well !” said I, “ you appear to have gleaned enough in 
your wanderings, to form no very fluttering opinion of ail that 
should be bright and beautiful, — the fact isyou have been unfor- 
tunate and only met the scum, and, without taking the trouble 
to try beneath it, have formed a bad idea of lovely woman. 
Be more charitable my friend and let the past be so much of 
the road got well over.” 

“Well! Sir, 1 don’t mind a tcllin yo«,” replied my 
talkative friend, “that there ain’t a pin to choose atwixt 
us — the men are as bad us the women and a shade wusser, 
only it don’t «do to smash a lookin-glass for shewin 
your own ugly face. As to my only bavin seen the scum. 
Sir, I don’t know whether that ain’t the cream, only called 
by another name. I’ve seen a good many women in my 
time and I puts ’em down in my way-bill as so many horses 
— some can be managed beautifully, to go ciuict in ddhblc 
or single harness, without no breakiu at all — others wants 
lots of breakin afore they takes the collar kindly— »aud 
others on ’em are as hobstinatc as so many mules— coax ’em, 
larrup ’em, feed ’em, or starve ’em, it’s all the sam'^i Blest 
if Sir Robert hisself could persvade them to turn a hair, 
not even with a sieve of Free Trade Corn a stariu ’em 
slap in the face. But, Sir, the long and short of the mat- 
ter -is, that times is \vcrry much changed, and so is man- 
ners, since you and me made mud puddens in the gutters 
— beggin your pardon Sir — and wore our govenor’s smalls cut 
up for jackits and weskits. I recollect the time when it 'ud 
have taken more than the common power of wision, to 
have seen a boy of fourteen a smokiu bis mild Hawaunah 
in the streets of London, and now blest if every sixth whip- 
per-snapper you meet arnt got his baccy in his teeth, 
and takes it as much a matter o’ course as my off-tvhecler 
•does her Chifney bit , — ihafs the march of hintellect Sir has 
altered that. 
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t recollect the time when a man might walk up and down 
Kegent Street without being run agin by a set of dirty looking 



A DIST1N6UISHEI> FURRINER 


furriners. Distinguished furtinera, the papers calls thein> and* 
its pretty easy disUnguished they are by their dirty faces, their 
sti'iped balloon coiitinyations and their btury pbizzes: they^d ha* 

INJ>f SrOflTi RSY.— ’YOLi I?,, NO, Yll^ ^ y 
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know’d better than to lielbow and puff their bad smoke 
into the En[>;lisl) ladies^ faces five and twenty year ago Sir — 
they'd lia’ tliougbt twice about walkin four abreast then; 
thafs the inarch of liintcllect, too, Sy* — that is. 1 recollect the 
time when there was no travelliii done above twelve miles an 
hour, and then not without good flesh and blood; when tliere 
was none of tliese here rails a cuttin up the country and a 
inakin Old England crossed and lined about like a schoolboy^s 
cord’roys. All the marcli of intellect^ Sir; its been a goiii it 
at railway pace itself, and the consekens is Sir, that we’re all 
a gettin too fast fur cacli other. That’s the time o’ day’’ used 
to be an old say in, but now it must be somethin faster than 
the time o’ day as ’ull do for us — and so it ’ull go on ; one 
old fellow will di^kivcr this and anotlier old fellow will dis- 
kiver that^ ’till afore we’re many year older, blest if neither you 
nor me Sir will know how long we may reckon upon the use 
of our eyes and limbs, for what with blowins up on land and 
runnins down by water, the old gent himself ’ud be 
puzzled to know whether he’d find his tail in the right 
place when he woke up. The fact is Sir, people’s a tryin to do 
things as aint possible, and the less likely anythin is to come 
to anythin the fiiore likelier people is to run arter it. I recol- 
lect when I was a young colt, caperin about the streets, 
being ^werry much interested one day with a bill in a shop 
winder, as said that upstairs there was to be seen a Hin- 
wisiblc Gal ! Well, Sir, thinks I — bust my boots, that beats 
balloonin ! A hinwisible gal to be seen for sixpence ! 
Well I’m blest ! that’s a clincher that is ! Howsoniever, as 1 
was always fond of lookin at wisible gals, thinks 1, 1’1> go 
and hold horses till I gets sixpuiice and then I’ll get a sight of 
a /j/wwisible one and see what she^s like. Well Sir, I persewered 
and I got sixpuiice, and I paid it down and I went into the 
room and 1 see a rum lookin red silk sort of a box, sometliin 
between a meatsafe and the Lord Mayor s coach, a swingin 
ill the middle of the room, and the feller as shewed it said as 
how the Inwisihlc Gal was to be seen inside on it, and that’s all 
as I could see for my money: there was a feller a spoutiii 
and a askin all manner of qucvestioiis, and somethin or other 
inside the box a answerin on him, but it warnt a gal, and if it 
had been it would ha’ been a take-in, coz we paid our money, 
like fools, to see what the bill said warnt wisible, so I just told 
the feller as owned the concern a bit of my mind. Says I, that 
there’s a sell, mister ; I’m biowed, says I, if ever you ketches me 
lagin a tryin to see what never was^ and never can he^ says I, 
and a payin to do so into the bargiii, says 1. Well Sir, 1 dare 
say the feller thought me a hiinpudent young tiger ; but says he. 
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--its all right uiy man says he^ this here’s the march of luntel- 
loct says he — there aint a person as pays a sixpuiice here^ says 
he^ as don’t go 6ut a deal wiser than they comes in^ and if a 
lesson in wisdom ain’t q}ieap at sixpuncc says he, why take 
your tanner back and go and spend it in arline plums and 
goosberries, says he, and die of kollery inorbis ! Well Sir, 
that ’ere speech made a werry deep impression on me and the 
gettin back of the tanner I’ve never forgot, — but depend 
upon it. Sir, when you hear of these here elearwayanees — 
where you asks a young woman in a cellar what's for supper in 
the garret and expect her to tell you, even to pigs’ chitterlings 
and baked tatiirs, its just a case of a lesson in wisdom and 
ain’t dear at sixpunce.” 

Well but,’* said I, ‘‘dont you think if people can afford it, its 
just as well to see and hear all one can and do as much good as 
possible for the advance of science ?” — 

“ Oh ! in course !” said he, "that’s just it, that’s the way 
these here railways fust contc into fashion. A feller with a 
long coat and a short jacket atop of it, waggles his pigtail and 
says he — let’s try if we can’t run a line across Ratcliff Highway 
or across Tooley Street, — or under Primrose Hill, says he. 
Now Sir, who but a madman would ha’ tlmiight of such a 
thing ! — wouldn’t that old feller have been put into a loonatic 
asylum in our grandfathers* time Sir ? — ^^in course he would and 
sarve him right. — Yet a parcel of old fogies, wlio’ve got more 
money than ’manners puts their thick heads together, and 
thinks coz they happen to be what*s called inflenshal 
people that they can do any thing they like, so long as 
they don’t hurt theirselvcs— and so, as they aint got long 
to live and wants to see as much as they can in a little 
time, they starts railways and steam boats, and knocks up 
coaclies, horses, coachmen, guards, horsekeepers, innkeepers, 
ostlers, helps, corn-chandlers and no end of people — and 
all coz their worn out old pins can't carry them over the 
ground fast enough to please ’em — tluit's the way these here 
new-fangled things comes about, and that’s the way the 
country’s overun with beggars and railways. It can’t last. Sir; 
depend upon it there’ll be a smash somewhercs soon and 
take my word for it, it won’t be a soft place they falls upon — 
it mayn’t be in my time or in yourn — but sooner or later, Sir 
there’ll be areg’lar smash and the glory of Old England ’ull « 
go out like the snuff of a long six in a chandler's shop winder. 
The world’s a gettin too fast. Sir, but wlmt don’t come out 
natr’ally, can’t come to no good, as a you^ brother of miinf 
told his missus, when she made him carry her prayer book and 
bible to Church arter her. He was an Uncommon pre- 
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cozious boy, Tom was. J dare say you’ve sce’d see that a Shet> 
land pony always looks as old as a horse : likewise Tom 
look’d as old as a man, and might have passed for a parson 
only he was always a hcarin up his nose, and saying somethin 
good. 
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it aiot often I come across a gent like yourelf as agrees with 
me in opinion. I hopes howsomever that I haven’t given 
offence in no w^y. I’ve always bad a knack of speakin 
ray mind and I dare say itj^ the sort of thing as ’nil go with me 
to the end of my journey through life— and as all the widders 
and pretty gals I've been a talkin about can’t hear me it doesn’t 
much matter and 1 dare say them as talks less on ’em thinks 
wuss. Howsomever, whatever is said by you and me, or a few 
thousand others Sir, won’t make no alteration in the mar- 
riage fees, nor werry materially affect the sale of weddin 
rings, so when we meet agin Sir, we’ll try how our opinions 
agree by that time. This hei'e’s the busy town Sir. No want 
of chiinblcys, hereabouts, and yet if you’ll believe me tliere 
aint hardly a sweep in the whole place : that’s another proof 
of the moiiopolizin principle Sir— they does all the sweepin 
by machines, thinking the soot didn’t soot the constitution of 
the little warments as had been born and bred in it,— tAat's the 
march of hintellect again Sir. I ha’nt patience with such 
humbug ; they might just as well take me off the road, coz 
the rain and snow was unhealthy— aint we used to it ? and 
aint them ere little black indiwiddals just as much used to 
it ? There’s a old sayin, that “ use is second natur” — and I be- 
lieve its a true ’un, and yet a parcel of people go a potterin 
about the world, a tryin to mend everything as isn’t broken, 
when if they was to look at their own cracked brains they’d 
find enough to mend at home. Sir. 

And now Sir I shall say good bye,” said my friend (as 
we banged in under an archway) “ this here’s the best hotel in 
BrEmmagcm ; it has been famous ever since I’ve kuow’d it for 
comfortable beds, capital wine, and a pretty barmaid, and if 
they aint recommendations enough they ought to be — for 
you may go further and fare wuss. Now Davy get this here 
gent’s luggage out of the hiud boot and take partickler care 
you keep the right side uppermost, if you can find it.” 

After seeing my travelling wardrobe safe in the porter’s 
hands, and pressing a small gratuity into the glove of my 
chatty companion, 1 ordered a comfortable little dinner and 
took myself off for a stroll round the town or some of the 
principal streets in it, rather sorry that I had not a further 
opportunity of listening to the quaint maxims of the coachman. 

Outsider, 


Dacca, Sept, \st, 1846. 
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UP COUNTRY HORSES. THE COURSES OF ALLY- 
GHUR AND MgERUT. 

Better late than never,” so I will do iny best to 
put you and the public ri;**ht reg:arding the reiil weights 
carried by those liorses, Brag, Reserve and Etonian, for 
the Lancer Cup of 1845, whicli has been misrepresented 
in your Review, page 1/5, vol. 1, headed Presidency and 
Up-Country Horses.^’ The weights were 9st. 61b. for all 
Arabs ; thus the great Brag cai'ried 61b. less in his great 
mile performance at Allyghur, instead of 81b. more, as there- 
in stated. Ouli/ 1st. or 141b. dinTerchCC 1 All those that 
did not know the real weights for the Lanccr^s Cup, would 
certainly have agreed with you, in believing the timing 
or measurement of the course was incorrect. But one part i»f 
that passage 1 cannot pass over without a word in support of as 
good a horse as any of his day. It was against Knight 
Templar,” same weights. Does this give any strength to your 
opinion on the incorrectness of the time or course ? It^s only 
Knight Templar’s 5th year. Look up the running on of 
Flibbertigibbet and several other Arabs that 1 cumld men- 
tion. 1 believe the Knight to have been as good, for the 
distance, on that day, as he ever was, and would certainly 
have been near, if not quite winning, if he had had a rider on 
his back that could have done him justice. You believe Brag 
might have come on,” — I don’t think so. No better than he 
was on the 1st day at Meerut on the 8th February, whon he 
got beat by Reserve in 1-54.^ at the same weights. Mr. 
Editor, you should train a stable of horses at Meerut, and try 
them there, and then take the same horses to Allyghur, and 
try them there also. You w'ould exclaim the Course must 
be wrong of course you would get a (diain and measure it, or 
some one to do it for you, and you looking on. It’s all 
right/^ you would say ; " the watch must be wrong,” — that you 
also prove to be correct* Oh ! it’s impossible, my 3-1 horse 
at Meerut runs in 2-54 ; cant be so give us another trial with 
the same result. The fact is, Mr. Editor, that the Meerut course 
is so sandy, and no foot hold, together with a liill to Tcom- 
mcnce with, and also to finish with, in a two mile race, that it 
makes a difference of ciglit seconds in two miles for horses 
of all shape^nd make, the average I mean, of course. With 
light lanky horses it's ten or eleven more, witii strong 
and well set horses it’s a trifle less : thus Brag runs bis 
mile 4 seconds quicker with the same weights, as I suppose 
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him to have been able to run on the 8th February in 1-56. 
Your old Brag was doomed not to appear in his old form 
(like Elepoo lastf season^) or no Arab in Upper India, or in 
any other part of India in^my opinion, could have beaten him. 
I should like to have seen him and Elepoo meet their 1st 
year 1843-44 at 8st. 71bs. each over the Calcutta Course. I am 
sure from the way Brag won his two and a half mile race 
against Mad Cap, the latter getting a start of at least 30 
yards, as must be remembered by all who saw it, and he did 
ids first half mile in 55 seconds and Brag was with him just 
at the post, that he must have run his first half mile in 
53 ; he was never after headed and after running his first two 
miles ^ in 3-58, going just as he pleased, he cantered home, 
pulling double over his rider, in 5m. is. I believe had Brag 
been pressed that day, he could have run two miles over 
Meerut in 3-54: thus the gre t Elepoo would have to run to 
the tune of 3 43 to have beaten Brag. I give te7i seconds 
for the difference of the two courses. 

I shall now give a few proofs of my allowance of 
eight seconds in favor of Allyghur course over Meerut, as 
to the timing of horses. I have no proofs to support my 
allowance of ten seconds in favor of Calcutta as a timing 
course over Meerut, except that I fully believe there to 
be two seconds in favor of Calcutta over Allyghur. Most 
people that have seen the two courses will agree with me, 
and it^s well known hard courses are in favor of the timing 
being better, rather than soft courses. Allyghur course is 
rather sandy and has not much grass over it : hence its 
softness and want of foot hold” makes a difference of two 
seconds in two miles over a course that is hard and has good 
grass, as Calcutta is known to have. 

Spur Howbll has given an excellent account of the 
past Calcutta Meetings. On one passage, however, 1 trust 1 
may be permitted to make a few observations. But what is 
more striking is the general goodness of the time as com- 
pared with other years, there being no races the time of 
which could be called bad. If we except those run when the 
course was heavy from continued rains. In fact the timing 
of second rate Arabs such as Nutcut, Mavournecn, the 
General, &c. would enable them to sweep any other course 
in IndiaJ" I fear Spur Rowell would cut but a poor figure 
at Meerut, with the three horses mentioned. But I am 
anxious to see some of those horses go to Meerut, and then we 
should hear what their timing would be there. I think, hon^ 
ever, neither of the horses named could run their 2 miles under 
4-4, or their mile and a half better than 3-1, or 3 minutes. 
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It’s pot^sible they iniglit do hotter, if they had Calcutta traiaiiigf 
and riding, and above all, Calcutta u^atches held to them.* The 
only good horses from Calcutta, I mean tliose<^hat had run and 
given as good timing very nearly as any Arabs of the present 
day, were Balzac and Mishap, and {he latter never was right 
from something that happened to him on the march up — so wc 
cannot say what he might have done. Balzac ran his one and 
a half mile in Calcutta 8st. 51bs. in 2-53, and was only beaten 
a length or so for the Handicap two miles in 3-55 — 8st. Slbs, up, 
vide Sporfhig Ma fanzine for the Meeting 1839-40. He started 
several times at Meerut and was beaten by second rate horses ; 
hut of course he was not in such fine condition as when in 
Calcutta. Neither is it expected that any gentleman trainer 
or native trainer could cope with that first of all trainers 
Robert Ross. Still Balzac was looking well aiid his condi- 
tion could not have made so much difference in his running — 
heaten in 4-16, 8st. 8lbs. up, for two miles by a galloway 
ing him 1 lb. too — allowing two seconds for the extra Gll)s. at 
Allyghur, he does his mile and a half ten seconds quicker 
than at Meerut. 

Tara’s best and fastest mile and a half was on the first day 
at Meerut for tliQi Give and Take Purse, won by Ellcnborougli R. 
C. in 3-9. Tara being only beaten a length with 9st. 91bs. mile 
and a half being equal to 3-5. If you allow three seconds 
for Tara’s 91hs., he would have been able to run his mile and 
a half in;3-2 over Meerut : thus he is only beaten by a longti] in 
2-55^, say 2-56, which is six seconds faster than at Meerut. 
The English horse Etonian’s best and fastest mile and a half was 
in the first heat for the Lancer’s Cup, won in 3-1, sayufor 
Etonian 3-^, as he was only heaten two lengths or so. He was 
beaten by Holdfast by a length or more pcrha])S in 2-55^, say 
2-56, thus he ran his mile and A half with the same 
weights ill 5^ seconds quicker at Allyghur than at Meerut. 
Knight Tcin))lar only started for one race at Meerut, the 
Loser’s Handicap, and won in a canter in 3-5 for 1 ^ mile. I will 
allow him to have been able to run the same distance with 
8st. 71bs. up — he only carried 8st. in the Loser’s — in 3-2: 
thus he ran his milo and a half nearly six seconds quicker, 
at Allyghur than at Meerut — as he was well up with Tara at 
the finish, who won in 2-56. 

Now, Mr Editor, what do you say to this? Think 

* This is unworthy insinuation. With reference to the best time here sug* 
gested our correspondent is altogether wrong. Natcut ran an excellent third for 
the Derby (2 miles) which was won in 3iu. 544s., and R. C. (l|m. and 16 yds.) in 
dm. 2G&. Again ho was only beaten by a head and neck by Soldan, 1} mile in 2m. 
2dB. Mavourneen was next to l^utcut in the second race above mentioitodi— *A* E« 
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you now that Brag did not run hU mile iu 1-51 ? If li« 
bad been in his proper turm, he could hare run his mile in 
1-46 over Allyghitr. In as weak and bad condition as it is 
well known he was in, he ran a trial three quarters of a mile in 
1-21. There is no doubt l*)ut Brag is one of the most powerful 
Arabs that ever came round, with great bone and such a quiet 
beast that you might do any thing to him, even when feeding, 
wliicli is the time most horses will show temper if they have 
any, but Brag never cared about being mauled all over, and 
would hardly condescend to notice you. “ Well, to the proofs,” 
very good Mr. Editor, you shall have them. 1 have no Maga- 
zine to refer to earlier than tiic Meetings of 1841-42, as one 
mile is the subject of my addressing you, I shall commence with 
it. In the December Meeting 1841, the fastest mile, and the 
only mile ever run by him was won by Deceiver in a match, Sst. 
71bs. each, beating Balzac by a head only in l-58i ; the 
fastest mile and a half, won by Borodino, was the Britannia 
Cup R. C. and distance, being done in 3-8, 3-9 for R. C. 
the other not having been taken, at any rate the time of R. C. 
is only down, vide Sporting Magazine. R. C. Is one and a half 
miles and 61 yards, say 3-4 for one and half mile. The fastest 
two miles was won by the same horse beating Saindin Sst. 
Jibs, even weights, in 4-3^ : there was no two and half miles : 
the three miles, the fastest was run by Little Wonder in 
6-15, carrying Sst. 21bs. 1 will now follow the sanae horses 
to Allyghur, where they meet again iu one month and thirteen 
days after they hud ran at Meerut. The fastest mile was won by 
llmore iu 1-52^, beating Borodino at even weights Sst. 
JIbsi each, the same horse won the 1st heat of a mile and a 
half race in 2-53, beating Borodino by a neck. Borodino won 
the 2nd heat iu 2-54 and the 3rd very easy in 3m. The 
fastest two miles were run by Potentate, the first two miles of 
a two and half mile race, being done iu 3-54, and the two and 
half mile in 4-55 won by a head only, weights Sst. Jibs, and Sst. 
Saladin also ran two miles in 3-55 and was beaten at Meerut 
in 4-3^, same weights. Deceiver also run one and a half mile 
in 2-58. Borodino and Little Wonder, at nine stone each 
ran three miles in 6-4, won by the former by half a head. 
Deceiver was beaten at Meerut in 4-12 for two miles and ran 
a mile in l-.58i. I wiil suppose him to have been able to run 
one and half mile iu 3-6, certainly not better ; thus his timing 
is seven and half seconds quicker for one and half mile at 
Allyghur J ban atMeenit. Borodino I have shown to be 3-4 
for the like distance, at Meerut bis running is more extra- 
oriUnary being quicker by 10 seconds iu IJ mile at Allyghur. 
Saladin’s running at Allyghur is nine seconds quicker than 
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at Meerut for two luiles^ and seven seconds in a mile and 
a hnlf^ vide Suladin^s running for the Lancer Cup, in 
which he won the first heat in 3-5, and* got beaten after 
wards in 3-6 and 3-9. 1 have shown Little Wonder to 

have run three miles at Meerut in 6-15 and won in a 
canter. 1 will allow him to liave been able to run it in 6-8: 
thus with 1211)^. more on his buck, he does it in 6-4. At 
the least I should rdinw eight seconds for i21bs. in three miles, 
so Little Wonder runs his three miles twelve secomls quicker 
over Allyghur than at Meerut. Potentate was half dead at 
Meerut, so his running is not noticed. There was a littlemeet- 
ing at Allyghur and Meerut in 1842-43, but 1 never saw any 
accmint of the running in any Magazine. 1843-44 was blank 
at Allyghur. In 1844*45 there was a meeting as has been stated. 

1 will now give the best timing of each of the horses at Meerut 
for the same distances «ms they afterwards ran at Allyghur, to 
show if these horses also give any proofs of my allow*ance. 
It has been shown that Brag ran a mile four seconds quicker 
at Allyghur than at Meerut. The best mile and a half of Brag's 
at Meerut was in the second heat for tlie Lancer Cup, wmn in 
3-4, say 3-5 for Brag 9st. 61bs. up — At Allyghur, with 6ibs. 
less, he wins a* mile and a half race in 2-5()L and not with 
such great difficulty as was stated, or w’hy should he have 
ran so well for the Forced Handicap two days alter, 
at the same weights for a mile and three quarters and 
only been beaten by a-ncck in 3-27- If 1 allow two seconds 
for the 6lhs., Brag ran his one and a half mile seven seconds 
quicker at Allyghur than at Meerut. Holdfast’s best or fast- 
est mile and a half was his lirst race, first day, at Mcmit B. C. 
being won in 3-7i, even to 3-3^ for one and a half mile. 
I find he beats the English Etonian at Allyghur one and u 
half mile heats in 2-55^ and 2-5G w^ilh Gibs, more on his hack. 
He had no chanc.e for the Lancer Cup won in 3-5, 3-5 for 
one and a half mile. He was beaten ahead in a match 8st. 
/lbs. each, by Deceiver, for one mile iron in i-58^. He was 
also beaten in a canter by Saladin, getihig one stone from him 
for one and a half mile, and a distance. 1 should much like to 
see some Jirbt rate Calcutta horses go to Meerut, and have a 
fair chance to be got fit to run, also to have good riders ou 
them, i doubt miicli if any of the Arabs of tlie present day 
could do more than our up-country horses have done. 1 know 
many wiil^ay Mvhat u farce' this is, and doubtless you too Mr 
Editor, so 1 will wind up this scrawl, and if you don't think it 
will disgrace your much admired Review^ pray give it a corner 

No. VI I., and you will oblige the friends of 

Old Brao. 
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A TIHP TO THE PENCHE RIVER. 

About the end of May, S — s and I left our most pitiably 
quiet little station, with the intention of slaying a certain 
tiger that had been the pest of a village called Siniarccah, about 
ten miles off: the interview I expected with him, was by no 
means to be the first, for only a fortnight before, whilst in the 
same jungles, on foot, he sprung out upon me, and being 
turned by a couple of balls, knocked down two of the coolies, 
one of whom has since gone to the happv hunting grounds.” 

Arrived at our ground, nothing could be better than the 
report of the head man of the village, three bullocks having 
been killed in as many days! However, after beating without 
success for four hours, we were obliged to return to our tents 
and claret mug. Tliat same Pd recommend as a noble tip- 
ple, when out shooting in the hot weather. Tlic same evening 
we got intelligence of a “ kill” about four miles off ; ordered the 
elephant, and cooli(?s to beat the spot by day light, and rode 
out ourselves next morning. In the iirst beat the coolies 
turned out a leopard, winch neither of us saw. In the second, 
S— s caught a glimpse of the expected one, hut didn^t fire; he 
afterwards broke through the coolies, when we countermarch- 
ed them and rc-bcat the jungle. This time the “ loi’d of the 
forest” broke about forty yards from me, iny first ball breaking 
his hack, prevented him showing any fiiii,but he took five balls, 
in Ilia head and neck before he gave in. His skin measures 
llj^ feet in length, and 9^ in breadth across the shoulders. 
Next day S— s returned to the station, and I again beat Slma- 
reeah — still no go ; two or three of the beaters said they 
saw the tiger taking away up a hill about a mile off, but this 
I shrewdly suspect was a Mrs Harris 1” — I was so disgusted 
at not getting him this day, that on the next I went on to Sank, 
a great place for bears. 1 have seen as many as seven turned 
out in one beat, but their favourite dwelling place is an im- 
mense mass of rocks, from which it is almost impossible to get 
them out. Go there early in the morning, you are half deaf- 
ened with their grunting and howling, but neitlier stones, 
nor squibs, will make one in a hundred quit his cave. 

A little way beyond this, however, I was standing at the 
mouth of a hole, where a shikaree was showing me he had 
once killed a tiger, when out rushed a whacking bear, within 
three yards of me : as quick as thought I gave him a couple 
of balls iu his chest, which staggered him a little, I then 
gave him other two doses with my second gun, at which lie 
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grunted most anrfullj— whilst I was reloading he scrambled 
back into his den, and it was the work of half an hour’s shouting, 
with spears and sticks, before he would agaiw show. When he 
did, to my surprise he rushed at me, as if he was all right, 
and I had to gire him three more balls to kill him. Now this 
is not the first or second bear I’re shot, and hitherto always 
found that a ball, or at most two, in the white part of the 
chest was instant death, but when this chap’s hide was 
taken ofif, he showed my four first balls witiiin an inch of each 
other in bis chest and yet he was alive, and ready to fight 
half an hour afterwards ! — He was certainly of great size. 

Finding myself so near the Pcnclie river, and no particular 
business calling me into the station, I sent in for my rods and 
tackle, and hastened on to that * Paradise of Mahsecr’ 
M — ch — a ! You see Mr Editor, I am obliged to Involve the 
actual locale in a certain obscurity, as not being fifty miles 
from a large division of the Mull Army, 1 think I do quite 
enough in merely mentioning the name of the river, leaving 
to its visitors the pleasing task of finding out its most favour- 
ed nooks. — Well, at ^ past 3 in the afternoon of an early 
day in June, you might have seen your humble servant care- 
fully putting together his well-tried rod, having previously 
immersed his strangest tackle in a saucer of water, to soften 
the gut which in this climate gets so very brittle. All this is 
done at the tents— and now ’tis 4 p. m. There has been a 
slight shower in the morning, and ’tis only thi.s moment that 
the sun has immerged from the mass of clouds that have 
shrouded him during the fore part of the day. Arrived at his 
favourite nook (the fishermen,uot the sun) his heart is gladden- 
ed by the frequent, yea, incessant splash — splash of the 
minor fry, and the duiler, deeper toned surge of some noble 
broad-backed Mahseer, as he shows his hungry nose above 
the surface. But you may be sure, our fisherman hasn’t wast- 
ed all this time in viewing the finny tribe a la distance. No ! 
Already has the silvery line flown over his head, and, there 
the tempting ** imitation” gently touches the water, which 
you could swear actually rose to meet it, so instantaneous is 
the rush ! and the whir — r — r — r ! whir — r— r ! ! as a silvery- 
sided monster skips aiong the crystal surface of the pool, run- 
ning eighty yards of line off thercel, well nigh before you know 
in what direction he has gone. Here probably be begins 
to find the weight of line no joke, and round he sweeps with 
sudden ddsiies right towards the spot where he first felt the 
hook. Then, Mr Fisherman, as you value your credit, be 
alive 1 Let not one inch of slack be felt, or good bye to fish, 
Uae, hooks, &c., for be assured your scaly fHend is making 
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for some dark, rocky cavern, knomi only to such as he, 
where one momentary touch of its sharp edges will soon free 
him from the inconvenient restraint you have imposed on 
him. But everything must have an end, and our Mahseer 
is approaching his, — you have got him within a range of fifteen 
yards, and his frequent daslies to the surface, and those glances 
you catch of his white belly show that he is nearly done 
up ; a minute more, and your uitnble-haudcd servant has got 
him within the meshes of your landing net — a famous fish of 
201bs. 

Such was my first fish, and with like success did I conti- 
nue till dusk, when I found 1 had kiUed I241bs of fish, vary- 
ing from 5 to 251bs. weight. Next day cold, cloudy and 
windy, just about as bad a day as could well be for the sport 
— at first not a fish would look at either fiy, bait, or gram, 
but in the afternoon out came the sun, and whilst he lasted, 
I killed llSlbs., none exceeding 151bs in weight. Thus bagging 
in what may be called one day’s fishing 237ihs. of Mahseer. 
A curious circumstance occurred to me, which shows that the 
fish owes its death as much to the wound received from 
the hook, as to the fatigue caused by his strenuous exertions 
in attempting to get awaj^. Daring the ^rst evening 1 
hooked a fish which getting round a rock broke away $ next 
day when fishing at the same spot, my servant pointed me 
out a dead fish, in a shallow pool, which communicated with 
the stream : on examining him, I found in his mouth the 
identical hook I had lost the evening before. He was only 
slightly hooked in the lower jaw. After such good sport 
as this I thought I might now return to the station, so left 

M ch— — a the following day. On my way in I got a 

couple of young tigers, but the mother escaped me. 

And now, Mr Editor, if from this maiden production 
of my grey goose-quill you gather aught that may savour 
of future promise, say so, and I’ll see if I can’t bring the 
fidgeting high-flying filly to the more sober and decent 
paces of the steady roadster, wheir to scribble away the idle 
hours, in gmng you our exploits up here, will afford much 
pleasure to 

Thk Bonb-bhkakkr. 

Seonee, Jtme, 1846. 
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A REVIEW OF FEROZEPORE. 

During ray sojourn in the North West, I happened to touch 
at Ferozepore in 1843 and in 1844. I raade some per- 
sonal observations regarding the capabilities of the different 
jungle coverts of that station ; whilst opportunity was afforded 
me of a resumption of niy researches the following year. 

This endeavour, accurately to write a record for the bene- 
fit of others — witli what pretensions to completeness I leave 
them to judge — is the result of the above experience. 

Should the attempt prove of too feeble or futile a nature 
for the India Sjwrthig Review^ I shall nevertheless not regret 
liaving passed a few hours in the recalling of former days, or, 
in the memory of pleasing reminiscences. 

To the immediate neiii:hbourhood, i, e, to within twelve 
miles say — will I confine myself, limiting iny remarks to any 
information I happen to be master of, regarding the several 
jungle-haunts and the beasts and birds coming under the deno- 
mination of game, or affording sport which they may happen 
to hold. 

First in my^list there is Khool, nine miles on the Loodianah 
road. It is a small fortified village formerly capable of defence, 
but now in a dilapidated state from the ravages attendant on 
the late battles in the neighbourhood, wIumi the. maraudings of 
the enetiiy extended mucli further than Khool. 

It boasts of a tolerable jungle of thickly-set thorn and 
other shrubs and grass, varying from one to two feet in height. 

Ill it we find the following game: antelopes, gafelles 
hares, partridges, quails, sand grouse, &c. in the season, and 
the ox-eye, or great Norfolk plover. I have picked up the 
feathers of the larger bustard, and there ought to be floricau 
in some very good grass jungle there. 

At the termination of the season ray bags, half a dozen in 
number, amounted to twenty-one hares and twenty brace of 
birds. Herds of deer were generally afoot, and on one occa- 
sion I saw thirty to forty head of hares, and again, in a few 
hours’ beating of the barley and gram bounded by jungle, 
from forty to fifty brace of blacks. As the cover generally 
afforded every facility for stalking, I much regretted that I 
never had a rifle with me when I saw deer. 

Mimdpte . — ^The first stage on the Loodianah road. It is 
rarely visited on account of the notorious fierceness and wild- 
ness of, more especially, the district inhabitants. 1 only shot 
there once, and that was on the following occasion* 
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Extract from my journal kept on the line of march . — ^The 
road from Fcrozepore difficult to trace at this season of the 
year, being turnea up in many places by tiie plough ; country 
all the way bare, when not under cultivation or wooded. 
Across the nullah, between Khyc and Mundote is some likely 
looking jungle for pig and hog>dccr ; but I saw no bush. Along 
the canal some wild-fowl and snipe shooting may be had. 

On the morrow 1 intend trying what game is to be found 
beyond the town. 

Following day. — Khan Sahib having previously 
intimated his gracious intention of shewing us some sport 
with his falcons, I went out about gun-fire, when, passing 
through the town I observed one of the streets lined with 
hawkers and their charges, and on the other by quail keepers 
and their (fighting) charges. However, the men required 
not appearing, we rode on. 

After reaching some tamarisk jungle, I beat for quail, of 
which a good sprinkling were flushed ; but, from the nature 
of the ground, I c(»uld only get a few snap shots, before the 
horsemen cantered up with the hawks accoutred in the usual 
manner and perched on the arms of tlieir keepers, wlio were 
mounted on wiry looking Scinde ponys, and which proved to 
be admirably trained to the sport. At the request of the 
gamekeepers, we moved oii beating about for partridges, but 
springing none^ and as the ground where game was reported 
to be. plentiful was further on, the retracing of our steps was 
decided on ere the sun became hot. But first, we witnessed 
a fly or tw*'o at some minahs, and other minor birds which 
werft taken in perfect style, giving us an insight into the 
princely diversion of hawking. 

With a steady line of beaters one might be successful in 
a varied and full bag here : the cover is very prepossessing, 
and, cultivation— of various description — extensive; conse- 
quently there is no lack of food, nor is water a desideratchn, 
the river Sutledge rolling at hand. 

The fort of Mundote is, from a distance, of pleasing and 
commanding appearance, the lofty turrets towering above 
a thick and tall plantation, the river washing the very base of 
the brick bastions. 

The Island. — An amazingly fertile tract of land, about 
six miles in length by two and a half broad. 

It is the largest of two or three, in this part of the Sut- 
ledge, (1 imagine they are all joined at a certain season,) and 
opposite to, and about three miles from the city, which is 
situated mid-way from cantonments. 

Some years back the greater part of the island was under 
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grass and seed jangle of great height and density. OF tliis^ 
much has given place to cultivation : with it the days of tigers 
have gone^ while those of the wild boar ivill also soon be 
faded. Yet^ last year, tliere were sounders of pig. I well recol- 
lect on one occasion, a sow and litter breaking cover in a 
field which 1 was beating for birds, and the line of beaters 
betaking themselves to flight in a most precipitate manner. 
The same year a party succeeded in spearing several, not- 
withstanding the great drawback to riding in the innumerable 
short and strong stumps of jowy the prevailing jungle there. 

It is not necessary to mention who composed the above 
trio, but I cannot refrain from stating, that the leader was a 
veteran, not less famous as the leader of an army (or division 
rather), than of a fleid of hog-hunters. 

By the aforeinenlioned impediment of stumps much of 
the enjoyment of riding is precluded, otherwise ^twould be 
worth wliile casting a small pack of harriers into ground like 
this, to judge from the nature of which — a damp, rich soil, 
more or less overgrown with grass — the sceut lies well. The 
supply of jackalls is abundant. 

By reference, I And six different bags, making a total of 
thirty-two braceiof blacks, quail, water-fowl and snipe. 

Besides the game just enumerated, there arc here the 
hog-deer, bears, bustard, florican, sand grouse, and varieties of 
geese, ducks, and other water-fowl, &c. including the coolen, 
the ordinary marsh-birds, large and small, the grey curlew, 
and the spur-winged plover. 

In one of two large tanks or jheels, one of them of con- 
siderable depth in parts, are particularly fine fish. t 

Alligators are in tolerable force on the banks of the 
river, where the otter is also common. 

I have betimes wiled away a few hours mth the rod. 
T^ denizens of the water are various, from the porpoise 
d^i. 

Shonk . — A large collection of mud walls and flat-roofed 
edifices of the same material, is situate three miles from 
Ferozepore. It seems to be a colony of coolies and cattle. 

Surrounding it, and along the road from cantonments, 
there is a good deal of cultivated land, and wild indigo. 

In tins, a good few hours’ shooting may be had at the 
quail ; a few patridges, and a hare or two can be added from 
the dry of the nullah, where^also bustard have occa- 
sionally been seen, and ravine deer frequently* 

When the fields are bare, morning and evening are they 
covered with the large rock pigeon or sand grouse^ The 
mraller species of this bird, 1 gen^sdly found oft ground 
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devoid of jungle, or near to jheels. The former arrives about 
September, and the date of departure is in March. I have' 
seen the latter in' May during the rains, and in the cold 
weather. Mai'ch and April therefoi*e seem the only mouths ' 
daring which it is nut with us. Tlie flesh of both these, as 
well as of u third variety (the painted I imagine,) which 1 fell 
in with on the road to Segude, approaches in excellence the- 
delicious red grouse of Europe. 

In the former-mentioned jheels, provided there be water 
sufficient, a couple of teal may always prove an addition to the 
bag. 

Follow me to a favourite beat about one and a half- 
miles inland. I’o my estimation it is t/te beat par excellence 
within miles of Fci'ozcpore; it is a belt of grass with bushes’ 
—such as jungle-fowl delight to dwell in. it has not the honor 
of holding any such game as the above, but only make a 
steady advance in slow time, and ere many yards of ground 
have been gone over, you are certain to 

Seo from tlio brake the whirrings partridge springs 
And mount exulting on triumphal^ wing,*’ 

when, afibrding the mark this bird generally *does when he 
rises perpendicularly from the feet, you ought to stop the ca- 
reer of several brace. In this place, last year the bevies of 
quail were strojig, and large herds of deer were commonly 
seen. .The quail were of four kinds: — tlie common (Tetras 
Curtunix) ; the Coromandel (Cortunix Textiles) ; the Ruin 
quail, and the Button (Demopodious Dessamier.) 

Peafowl were scarce. 1 never saw the painted partridge 
(Perdix Picta.) 

Though ail the covers were well stocked in 1843, when, 
putting up fifty head, of hares was not an unusual occur- 
rence of a morning, I could not now warrant a good d|||| 
sport, by directing to any particular place, save perhapsMi 
belt of gi'ass. 

Within the last couple of years, the hares have had the ad- 
dition of many biped enemies — (Queen’s troops being stationed 
at Ferozepore) — to the common quadruped; viz., hy»nas,wolves, 
jackals, foxes, cats, the grave-diggers, mongoose, and other 
vermin and reptiles. Some of the men of tlie^ first European 
corps were determined poachers ; among other instances I have 
seen thirty head of hares being conveyed into cantonments 
at the same time ! Dogs always accompanied the gangs, so 
that none might escape. 

Abstract of bags for 1845 : I dcor, 10 hares, 130 birds. ■ 
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Khye , — Distant about three miles due west of Ferozc- 
poor cantoiunent^ and on the left of the Scinde road. 

Between the place in question and th^ former locality, 
the country is plain and uninteresting except in the rainy 
season, at whicdi period the scorched grass gives place to 
SI green coat. This is the ground for antelope, being of a 
sandy and undulated nature, and intcrsc(!ted by nullahs. 1 
have seen thirty deer in a herd here, bounding over the ex- 

! )anse. I was enabled to ascertain the number they mustered, 
>y their passing in review before me, in single file, us they 
are wont to do when the gaining a certain point has been 
determined upon by them. 

^Tis a pleasing sight when the dew is yet upon the grass, 
to behold a herd of this beautiful and graceful animal bound- 
ing over the open space, with the activity of their race, led on 
by a noble black buc.k, with his long and spiral horns thrown 
back with the head, whicli almost rests on his brawny shoul- 
ders. 

\Vc seldom find any other object in this direction to di- 
versify the level country, save, perhaps, a pack of wolves, a 
couple of jackals, the gigantic crane, the screaming scarlet- 
beaded ibis, or«what is more ciunpatiblc to the wishes of the 
sportsman — the bustard. The favourite resort of this bird 
was behind Khyc. I shot two fine specimens there ; though 
far from being the largest of the number they must have 
stood near four feet. 1 experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting within range, and bringing to bag these out of* eight 
or ten, which frequented the country during the months inter- 
vening between April and September. • 

The bustard is universally known to be a bird very dif- 
ficult of approach, but wlicii sprung can generally be marked 
down again from the nature of their flight. Practising vari- 
^uartifices, 1 thiidv it is the best place to pick tliern off witli 
JlPle, when visible on the plain. Eu 2 )a 6 \sant, I quite dis- 
agree with PuuDY, in regard to the flesh of this bird: I 
1 found it as much esteemed as the plumage was admired by 
several redoubtable connoisseurs. 

The saiid-grousc is as plentiful at Khye as elsewhere. 
A few brace of them, a deer, and the bustard constituted my 
bag at this place. 

The surrounding khets of the c/Vy, alone remain to be 
explored.^ In these, extending to, and along the bank of the 
Sutlcdge, eight or ten couple of quail after tiffin may be award- 
ed to a fair shot; twenty couple having fallen to my ^^Moore,’^ 
in three or four trials. 

In completion to add iip^ and make a grand total of the 
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sevteral diminutive bags which fell to my share during eight 
months of 1845 alone, remains. The following is the result: 
2 deer, 2 bustard/ and about 270 blacks, gi'eys, grouse, quail, 
snipe, and water-fowl. 

Having disposed of the above, and proved, some may say, 
satisfactorily, that there is no shooting at Ferozepore (and 
neither there is in comparison to many other stations, and that 
this is the consequence of a general scarcity of water and 
jungle), 1 will briefly allude to the other branches of field-- 
amusement — those of a different nature not coming within the 
compass of this paper. 

As regards Cour^mg : — although the plains presented 
obstacles of somewhat formidable nature for both dogs and 
horses, and the necks of their riders in deep excavations, 
every yard or so, and many 1 have witnessed runs and 

4iares pulled down. 

The aforementioned holes in the earth arc made by a 
class of natives for the purpose of digging out the Sander — a 
a species of lizard from wliich oil is extracted, but to proceed. 

As to lust year’s A7ry llaccs^ you may recollect the win- 
ning post was transferred into the Seikh Army. 

Cricket matches were commenced early, lyid kept up with 
spirit. I did not participate in the enjoyment of the game, 
therefore will leave to those who did to supply records. 
Apropos^ to the members of two or three parties ivho managed 
to throw off their individual trammels of parades, and other 
professional duties and to make excursion into the wild woods, 
there to wage war against their as wild denizens, would I call 
for •narratives, of the registering of winch, the larger and 
nobler game reported to Imvc been killed by them, are more 
w'orthy than the inferior kind, upon which 1 have dwelt — to 
such an extent — tliat I am warned of the ovcr-grow'th of the 
article, or wiiatcver it may be designated, and will conclude 
after oberving that at a station wiiere there w ere so few IN- 
limes, without the resource of sluxUiiig, I could never have 
drawled out existence. To those only who happened to be lo- 
cated at Ferozepore, can it be conceived how greatly a few 
hours dedicated to the amusement afforded by the gun, teiuled 
to alleviate the settled stre.im of the inactive monotony of 
Indian Cantonment life. 

Fieldsman. 


JuLLUNDAR Doad, Augxiit, 1840. 
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Kubbur coming in of five tigers at Manclioali about 30 
miles to the eastward^ a band of three deterinined upon 
going out — especially as a fine tigress had been killed there in 
the same month last year, by two of this party who knew it as 
a certain kill, if true — so tents, &c. were sent out and the party 
started after tiffin with the thermometer nearly as high as 
boiling neater — however, when shikar is in prospect a man 
never feels the heat. They arrived at the mookain about ^ past 
8, at night, hungry and tired, and found nothing to eat, but 
dusty w'liich M'as so thick you could hardly see an inch before 
you. After some time a miserable grilled chicken was pro- 
duced — and with the aid of sundry bottles of beer des- 
patched, and the party felt a little more khoosh — and turned 
in for the night, anxiously awaiting the coming morrow. 
About 8 o’clock the following morning in came onr old friend 
Rowta, a noted shikaree, with kubbur of a fine tigress marked 
down in a ravine about a mile from the tents : guns were 
ordered to be ggt ready immediately and breakfast quickly des- 
patched ; however, our friend Rowta would not allow them to 
go out until he had satisfied himself that it was hot enough to 
prevent the tiger decamping — this he did by putting his face 
f»n the gr:)iiiid and feeling the heat, at last he gave the word 
off! — After proceeding about a mile they came to a fine I'avine 
leading into the Watruck, where the animal was marked 
down, the party being placed in position. By the by, I niiky as 
Avell designate them : two have already appeared in your pages, 
one as Purdy and the other Burn ktt, the remaining one may 
as well be called Lang — (the maker of his rifle.) Lang took up a 
position on a tree to the right, Purdy on the left, opposite — 
an# Burnett about one hundred yards in the rear. I forgot the 
Bulldog” who volunteered his services, and was placed just 
in front of Burnett. The party being ready, the signal was given 
to the beaters on the top of the ravine : after a few shouts, 
a treineudous roar was heard and out came a fine tigress 
— she charged up the bank in front of Lang (trying to 
cs(!ape to a neighbouring ravine) but got a shot from 
that gentleman whicli sent her roaring down towards Purdy, 
who hit her in the shoulder, which only brougiit her 
on the faster; he gave her the other barrel just under his tree: 
she was now furious and charged back again into the ravine, 
hoping to have some unfortunate beater, but they wxrc all up 
on trees; at the first roar Purdy gave her another shot 
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riose to the rump as she was disappearing in the buslies. 
Lang could now see her crawling from bush to bush — howl* 
ing with rage and pain : at last she disappeared into the bot- 
tom of the ravine^ where ran a fine stream of water ; this 
revived her and she remained quiet. Every thing was now 
done to get her to break again — but in vain, a surly growl was 
the only answer to various match-locks fired : at last a man on 
a tree said he could see her below him — so Purdy dismounted 
and taking a man with a spare gun, went to the place shewn 
— sure enough there she was lying under a bush, looking up 
at him, and grinning horribly ; however, a shot in the ribs and 
another between the slioulder-blades sent her staggering into 
the water again. She was now invisible ; fireworks were thrown 
in, but without efiect; they set fire to the jungle all round 
her — still she would not come out. Purdy now determined to 
go down to the assault, but the fire and smoke stopped him, 
so a cheroot was lighted and smoked until it should cease : 
after a few minutes a shout was raised by some men on 
a tree, who said the animal had left her lair and was 
making her way out — and sure enough there she was, lying 
in the water, head erect, about 100 yards from her former po- 
sition ; there was no seeing her from the top of the bank of 
the ravine (at least to take a certain shot) so Purdy went 
down towards her, accompanied by a gallant cooly named 
Mar Sing; another volunteer also came, by the by a sort of 
nokrc of a neighbouring petty Kajah, who had come out to 
see the fun. He very valiantly volunteered to assist Purdy 
down the hill — however about half way down the tigress gave 
a ronr and lashed her tail, when away went the volunteer in 
such a hurry, that he tripped and fell, and screamed like an 
hysterical old lady : he very soon afterwards was seen on 
the highest tree, and even that he did not fancy quite safe. But 
all this time the tigress has been left in a rather dangerous 
position for Mr Purdy, so we will return to him. He managed 
to get down within a few yards and put in a shot at the back 
of the head whiidi made her sprawl, but she recovered 
and roared fearfully; another was now put in, in the same place 
and two more after this, and wonderful to say — after each, she 
came to, and looked ready to bone the first thing in sight, and a 
bullet at arms length, beiiind the car, was required to finish her* 
All the party now descended to inspect the game, and it was 
found that she actually had received no less than eighteen buL 
lets, and three of them through the shoulder. The party now 
returned to the tents, well pleased with tlie day’s sport, and in 
great hopes of a better the next day— but alas the other five 
tigers were fabulous, so they had to return to Ahmedabad, where 
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killing tigers on foot was voted so dangerous by the old ladies^ 
that an elepliant was procured from the Nawab of Cambay — 
the Guicowar having stingily refused to lend* one. 

24M May^ saw Purdy and a new hand, who we will 
call George, again at Manchoah, much against Purdy’s 
inclination, who wanted to send the elephant at once to 
Jennore on the INIhyee — the scene of such fine sport 
last year; however, that old villain Rowta, swore tliere 
were four tigers still there: he must have fallen in love 
with some village belle, by his anxiety to go there — so the 
elephants were kept at Manchoah. After breakfast kubbur 
came in from Rowta of a tiger, marked down in a ravine about 
two koss off in a branch of the Watruck. The elephant was 
immediately prepared much to the old mahout’s annoyance — 
who looked more like a fat banyan than a mahout and honest*- 
ly confessed he had never becMi out shikaring, or even out 
of Cambay — still as tlic elephant was lent as a favour they 
were obliged to make the best of it, and try and comfort the old 
man. After going a good three koss Rowta was viewed, who 
declared the tiger was all right in a large ravine, and great 
was the mahout’s delight to find the ground was impracticable 
for an elepliant# Purdy and George took up positions and the 
beaters commenced shouting and throwing in stones, but no 
tiger made its appearance — and they having come almost to 
Purdy’s tree, that gentleman descended and ran on about 
3U0 yards higher up the ravine : scarcely had h'c dune so when 
a shout of " liagh, bagh” brought him hack again, half* dead 
with running up and down the ravines : instead of a tiger, a 
fine panther was seen sneaking away like a cowardly biaite ; 
he took a snap shot, which all swore hit, and the animal was 
declared to have been tracked up by his blood, into a hole 
about 200 yards higher up the ravines. At this time kubbur 
came of a tigress and two cubs from Mar Sing, and it was 
determined to leave the panther and go after the nobler game 
— but the coolies declared so positively that the panther was 
badly wounded, it was thought as well to finish him before 
going after the others. George remained at the top of the 
ravine, and Purdy went down to the scene of action, taking 
with him some fireworks to smoke the enemy out. On arriving 
there, Routa declared he could from his tree see the animal’s 
head, ^o Purdy descended and peeped into the hole but saw 
nothing : firework was now put in, and Purdy stood a little 
below on one side awaiting the assault ; after a few exciting 
moments, a rustle was heard, tlie eooly alongside him was 
rolled over, and away went the panther, unfired at, for in 
the scrimmage Purdy could not get a chance at it, however, a 
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shot immediately tuld him that George had seen it: another 
quickly followed, and then the welcome news that the 
brute was killed^ On examination he had only one shot 
throiigli the shoulder which killed him at once — so the blood 
story was all humbug — merely invented to keep the party 
from leaving the animal. It was now too late to go after the 
tigress and cubs—soitwas determined to attack them the 
next day. 

25M. — After waiting anxiously till 12 o’clock, in 
came Kouta with kubbur ot^ — no tiger, but another brute 
of a panther ; they wanted to try botli the elephant and 
the mahout, doubting one as much as the other, so she 
was taken out, the panther was marked down in some 
bastard cypress in the Watriick; after beating up and down 
it two or three times, a sort of scream was heard from the ma- 
hout, who declared he could see the animal just under the 
elephant’s trunk, and instead of keeping her steady, did all he 
could to make her bolt ; the panther dashed out and was viewed 
for a second. Purdy and George just liad time to fire two 
snap shots, but did not know if they hit or not ; after en- 
couraging the old mahout and giving him a little advice, they 
got him to take the elephant on ; about threp hundred yards 
further on the panther was again viewed — and George bit, a 
snap shot; the animal then galloped across to the opposite 
bank, within thirty yards of the Bulldog but he missed it, and 
the elephant was so unsteady that Purdy could not fire, as it 
was 'going up the opposite bank. Both Purdy and George 
weve quite disgusted at the animal getting away in such a 
maimer, and apparently untouched. Mar Sing and Routa were 
put on the pugs — and the party dismounted and got under 
a tree to wait patiently and see if the animal would pull up : 
in about half an hour Mar Sing came rushing up to say, the 
panther was lying under a bush in a ravine close by: after a 
council of war, it was determined Purdy sliould sneak up to the 
animal and take a shot, and that George should remain at 
the mouth of the ravine. Mar Sing took Purdy along about a 
quarter of a mile and shewed him the very bush the animal 
was lying panting in. Purdy went within about three yards 
and then saw the animars spots between the branches ; he 
could not particularize any part to fire at except the belly : 
however, as it was neck or nothing, for the animal was moving 
he tired, when out the brute charged at him with a roar, but 
the other barrel promptly delivered in the chest, sent him stag- 
gering back. Mar Sing quickly gave another gun just ia 
time, for the animal was preparing to charge again; 
four more bullets sent him rolling, dead, to tlic bottom. 
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of the ravine. On examination it was found that he had 
eight bullets in liim^ consequently both the first shots from 
the elephant hit — they were through tli »2 fleshy part of 
each hind leg. The party returned to the tents, deter- 
mined to try some more ground the next day; but that 
also proved blank : ditto some more the day after. George 
was now obliged to go in to muster leaving Purdy out by 
himself, who determined to make the best of his way to 
Jennore, but was again induced by that old villain Kouta 
to try three more places en route, but they were all blank. 

Tuesday^ 2nd June — Found Purdy at Balasinore within 
three koss of Jennore, here Lang again joined him ; arriving 
about 8 o^clock in tlic morning, just as Purdy was setting out 
after a bear and tiger said to be marked down about two koss 
to the north : on arriving at the ground the pugs of a large 
bear were seen, but in an open sandy nullah — a most unlikely 
place for a bear to inookain in, so tlic party remained on 
the elephant, as tlic fresh pugs of a tiger had also been 
seen. After following the nullah up for about a mile, it began 
to look more likely, and at last an old bear was seen mak- 
ing off, having been disturbed by the noise. Lang fired a 
shot, but was upsuccessful : just at this time up came some 
coolies saying tiiey had two tigers marked down in a hill, 
about a koss to the eastward ; of course Bruin was left to his 
fate — and the elephant was put in motion for the scene 
of action. A parali was shot cn route by Purdy ; after 
going on foot two koss, they saw some coolies up in 'trees 
wdio told them the tigers were all right in the stones, 
on the side of the hill : this looked as though they v^erc 
panthers again ; and the old mahout appeared delighted that 
the dreaded hour of seeing a real tiger had not arrived. The 
elephant was put in position, and stones thrown in ; but 
devil a thing came out. At last when the party had given 
it up as hopeless, out dashed a fine panther, which escaped 
with two snap shots, but whether struck or not it was impossi- 
ble to say : he was seen to go into a hole about five hundred yards 
further on, so the elephant was sent down below, to the plain, 
and Purdy, Lang and the Bulldog mounted the hills to the 
assault. Lang first got sight of him under a large stone — 
bis rump and half his back could be seen ; he immediately 
signalized to Purdy, who got round to the entrance and await- 
ed his coming out ; Lang fired a shot into his back, when out he 
came with *a roar at Purdy and the Bulldog, who both hit him 
and rolled him over ; but he got up and tried to get into ano- 
thev den about thirty yards further on but could not succeed, 
and seeing Mr, Purdy, made a desperate charge at him, but a 
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well aimed shot in the neck doubled him up ; another animal 
was now reported in the first den^ and sure enough an animal’d 
tail could be distiifctly seen under the stone : a few fireworks 
brouglit him out^ and he was severely wounded by Purdy and 
rolled into a nullah, where there were large stones, and under 
one of these he got, and died — for no smoke would drive him 
out; it getting late, and having to go three koss to Jennore 
it was determined to leave him : the coolies the next morn- 
ing brought in kubbur that he was dead in the hole, but being 
all rock, could not be dug out. 

Wednesday^ 3rd. — Kubbur came in of a tiger across the 
Mhyee about a koss to the southward — the elephant and guns 
were immediately sent off and the party quickly followed 
them, and found the tiger had been marked down under a 
large rock from which there were three ways of escape, 
so it was a doubtful bag : presently the pugs were found 
going up the nullah, so the animal must have sneaked out 
unseen ; after following up the pugs for near a mile the 
animal was found to have gone into a large sort of den. All the 
beaters were instantly up in trees, and the elephant taken up — 
nothing could be seen for some time ; at last Mr Purdy saw the 
animars stripes and fired, but no roar followed >and he found he 
had made a mistake ; presently a pair of tigers were seen, and 
Lang put a well aimed ball just below one, which sent the brute 
roaring into the den: the mahout could not stand this, 
and persuaded the elephant to be off at a gallop ; however, 
he got his courage back, and stopped her. The animal was 
now seen looking very spoony on the opposite side, a few 
moiiJ sliots put an end to it, and it proved to be a very fine 
tigress. After this the party went on the pugs of two more 
tigers, however they went towards the rocky bed of the 
Mliyce river, so it was voted useless. 

Thursday, Ath. — Sent the tents to Reyna, about three 
koss to the southward — a famous shikar gi*ound of last 
year. Here Routa came in with kubbur of a big tiger 
marked down on a hill ; it proved only an imaginary 
one, for after beating the whole hill and peeping into every 
hole large enough to contain a fox even, nothing was 
found. A half grown cub was seen galloping away in the 
plain after the first shout of the beaters: the party then 
returned to the encamping ground — but as the tents had 
not arrived, it was determined to go and try a neighbouring hill, 
a favourite haunt of a tiger. On the road Mr. Lang got the 
chucklcurs, and was obliged to return. Mr Purdy and Ameer 
Khan went on, and explored all the caves and dens, the scene 
of last year’s adventures. Ameer Khan had a shot at a bear, 
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which as usual he said he rolled over, but the animal appeared 
to go away towards another hill as well as ever : here however 
it was deteriniiied to follow him, and he was pugged up the 
nullah towards it, and had evidently gone in : so preparations 
were immediately made for storming ; the beaters were armed 
with fireworks and sent up alone. Ameer Khan took up a posi- 
tion on a high rock facing one exit, and Purdy took up a posi- 
tion on the ground iinniediatcly in front of the great exit; fire- 
works were thrown in, but nothing came out, and all was ex- 
pectation ; at length a shot was heard followed by a roar that 
made the hill shake again. Purdy imincdiately ran towards 
Ameer Khan who had fired the shot, and saw not a bear, but 
an enormous tiger, bounding away past him towards the 
nullah ; to fire two snap shots was the work of an instant ; 
each was followed by a slight growl, l)ut whether they hit or 
not he could not tell : of course Purdy was greatly dis- 
gusted with Ameer Khan, who had got so frightened 
at seeing such a tremendous tiger, that he fired without aim, 
and had not sense to fire the other barrel, or give Purdy notice 
that the tiger was on foot, which had he done, the animal 
might have been pugged, as Purdy was on foot, (the surest way of 
shooting steady) with two trusty coolies, and miglit have had o)te 
steady shot, as the animal was rcconnoitriug bcForc charging 
out, Alas, the liulldog’s courage had deserted him ! he 
who last year behaved so well, this year shewed no pluck at 
all, and^ after this would not follow ins master into any dan- 
gerous position, but always ciisconecd dumself in the safest 
place. 

It was now getting late and Purdy returned to the tfents, 
much disgusted at losing such a fine animal, but with liopes of 
getting him on tlie morrow, for the coolies declared he always 
lived on one of the two hills, and sure enough t!ic next morn- 
ing kubbur came ia, that he was marked down in the very 
same hill again. Lang was all right again now ; the elephant 
was saddled, and away the party wer.t full of ln»pe, to the 
scene of action : cvcrytliing was arranged so tliat the animal 
must come under one of tlie party^s fire, and tlie heaters were 
again sent up the hill with the firework^. Lang g^it up on one 
tree, Ameer Khan on another, and Piir.ly remaineil on the 
elephant. Ameer Khan was cantiomul not to fire till the tiger 
came well out: presently the tiger nuulc his ujipearanco with 
half his body out of the don, J’lirdy could see him, but not 
distiuetly. Lang could not see him, but unfortunately Ameer 
Kliau could, and could not resist firing, althimgh warned not 
to do so; of course he missed, and tlic miimul ppning up the 
hill to make his escape ; but ca route met an old bear/u’ho had 
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just conic out to sec the fun ; the two met in a narrow pass 
— and such roars followed: at last^ both animals were viewed 
going away at a long gallop, side by side, about two hundred 
yards off ; and here was another diiy’s sport spoiled — one only 
chance remained— a small hill lay between them and the river, 
and tire tiger or bear, or both, might have pulled up at it, as 
it was burning liot; at any rate it was thouglit worth a trial — 
the elephant and mahout were knoekccl up, so were sent home, 
and the hill was approached cautiously. Purdy knew every 
den in it, from having been there last year : he accordingly went 
inside, and followed by two coolievS ; one witli a spare gun : Lang 
remained outside. After looking into two or three dens in vain, 
it was thought useless ; however, one yet remained, with a sort 
of chimney at the top ; the cooly was told to get up alone and 
throw in a stone, but 1 upon thinking it empty, peeped down 
the chimney. Purdy was standing at the other hole, gun all 
ready for action ; hardly had the cooly put liis head in, when 
back lie tumbled followed by au enormous bear, who had just 
got his paws on the cooly’s shoulders, when Purdy put a sliot 
in, in front of the shoulder which saved the fellow’s life, as the 
bear tumbled over him. Purdy in stepping back to get ano- 
llier shot got his legs t\ristcd between some ciu wood, and fell, 
— which prevented liis firing at tlie old bear, who shortly 
recovered ar.d made his exit in front of ]\Ir Lang, who 
peppered him to his heart’s content ; but the animal managed 
to crawl away to a deep nullah wlierc they were obliged to 
leave him as it was getting dark ; he was bleeding at the 
moutli, so no doubt soon died. Tlic cooly got a slight scratch, 
and thanked his nusseeb for having a sahib to save his life, 
^aturcUv/, ijlh , — Being the last day, alas, that the party could 
remain out, it was determined to make a day of it, and they 
started at (lay-light towards the river, wdieri the elephant was 
ordered at 8 o’clock, with breakfast, &;c. several tolas of chcetul 
and jauibuiMvcre seen, but only one jambur w'as killed, by 
Purdy. Kubbur of some bears close by now came in, aiul the 
party went there, and found ilicni in some hollow rocks in 
the river. Lang took up a position guarding one exit, and 
Purdy the other, and some fireworks w’cre put in to wake up 
Bruin : an unfortunate Bijjary coming towards Lang with a 
chagul of water, met the bears as they were <‘oming out, one 
of whom immediately seized the cbagiil, wJiicIi tlie Bijjary 
very (]mekly left in his possession and scrambled up to Lung 
for protection, who dropped one bear at the first discharge, 
and the other was well pounded by Purdy, but managed £o 
escape. After this tlic party w^ent to breakfast and awaited 
kubbur from RoiUa, but the old villain not making his ai>- 
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pearaiice^ and a Bijjary coming in with certain kubbur of 
the whereabouts of a tiger — about two koss up tlie river, it 
was determined to go there. On arriving at the place a band of 
about thirty Bijjarrios was seen around with the short stout 
spear, and they declared they had seen the tiger go into a den 
close by* : fireworks were put in ; but nothing came out, al- 
though there were fresh pugs in plenty. A cooly now came 
from Ilouta, saying lie had two tigers and seven bears all 
marked down in one den. However fabulous this might ap- 
pear, it was determined to go there: the place was down 
the river nearly four koss, and the party did not get there till 
near four o’clock, and instead of finding Routa and his men up 
in trees guarding the game, only one solitary cooly was to be 
found, who however declared tliat he himself had seen the 
bears and tigers enter the den, which was close by, where 
Purdy had killed a fine tiger last year. Pugs innumerable were 
seen, and ixs there were three or four outlcts,it was determined 
to guard all, as well as possible : the elephant and Purdy remain- 
ed in the centre, Lang and Ameer Khan took up a position on 
the rock alone, and a firework was put in ; but out came — no- 
thing ! Another was tried, when a growl was heard ami out came 
an old bear, veiy sulky — a shot from x\mccr Khan and Lang 
dropped him : now there was a slight pause — j)rescnll y two 
very large bears came out towards Purdy, who dropped thciu 
right ami left; but they both picked tlicinsclve.s up, and one 
returned towards Lang, who gave him a salvo, ami the otlmr 
was well peppered by Purdy : lie went away about one buiidrcd 
yards, and his rage getting the better of him, he turned and de- 
liberately charged back, first of all taking two coolies on route, 
who quickly dropped a mutka of water and bolted : ho then 
came at the elephant, but a shot from Purdy turned Iiiin ; he 
DOW got on the ledge of rock, where were Lang, Ameer Khan 
and about a dozen coolies, and walked straight at them, 
bleeding from a dozen wounds : all Lung’s guns were empty, 
and as every cooly was up in a tree he could get no sword — so 
had to get up himself also. The bear tried very hard to get 
up at them all, was too done up, and fell into the den he first 
came out of. Purdy now quickly descended and went to the 
den v/herc three more bears were still reported to be. On arriv- 
ing he saw one with his rump towards the mouth of the den, a 
couple of balls sent him roaring inside : in a short space he 
again made his appearance, but was again driven back : our 
jraiTounded friend was heard crying most pitiously, and was 
^ just seen from above, another shot put him out of his misery ; 
Jkiads of fireworks were now put in, but nothing would come 
' ; it was near sunset, and Purdy and Lang having to 
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ride thirty miles that evening, a retreat was sounded, leaving 
difeeiions to dig the animals out the next morning — three of 
them being dead inside and one outside — two mure escaped 
badly wounded — winch was a good wind up to tlie fortnight’s 
shikar. The party much regretted leaving, but the rains were 
close at hand, and not liking to keep the elephant out longer, 
it was a case of necessity ; they accordingly left for their sta- 
tion, a ritfe of thirty miles, and then twenty more in a cart, wiii 
forty left for ihe saddle in the morning, wliich they had to do 
on one horse, owing to trusting to lady friends for relays. 

And now ends our shikar fur this year, bad when com- 
pared to last year’s: however, barring accidents and youV 
willing to hear it, we ll send you a long list of animals slain iu 
fair fight next year. 

New Forbstkr. 


RACE FOR THE WINNERS’ HANDICAP. 

Dacca, 1845. * 

When rather late on the afternoon of the 1 4th November 
1845, a string consisting of three travel-stained, jaded-look 
ing horses and a one-eyed tattoo crossed the iJoorec Gunga 
and entered the station of Dacca, he had been a bold inaii 
who, seeing that stud pass his gate, — one so lame he eould 
IianHy put one of his hind feet to the ground, and the others so 
very doubtful to the eye as to justify even Thong himself in 
terming them Nags” (had he been our observant friend) 
— he had been a bold man, I say, who had propheeied, and a 
bolder still who had hacked his opinion, that one o that 
queeni coinpanie” would provo the winner of the mile 
sweepstakes, the race for weight for inches, the two mile 
Race, the Da(!ea Turf Cup and the Winners’ Handicap. Yet 
no less true — than strange one did so — that one was a horse 
erst well known lo fame, though long considered by the public 
hors dc combat and devoted to family duty — in short was 
Walmer. 

Through the kindness of a talented (if I may be allowed 
the exprcssioii) friend, I have it in my pmver to present the 
supporters of the iicc/tvewith a coloured engraving of the 
finishing struggle for the Winner's Handicap above alluded 
to, between Walmer with lOst. up ridden by Lieutenant S — ii,. 
and Sir Henry with 9st. 31b. and lloostum on his back. Tll£^ 
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Other two horses in the race, Talisman 9st. 411). and Rushlig;ht 
8st. 71b., being beaten off by some three and four lengths are 
omitted, ariistical rules not admitting their hitroduction under 
such circumstances within our space. The race has already 
been described in the Review No. 4, in the original depart- 
ment as well as in tlic Racing Calendar, so there is little oc- 
casion for more than alluding to it here as anotlier instance 
of the extraordinary gajueness of the win'ner. Roostum has 
since declared such was the pace at which Rushlight and 
Talisman led them, tiiat half a mile from the winning post 
every horse but his own was beaten. Why he did not go 
away and win under such circumstances he knows best. As 
it was at the iinish he found Walmcr had sufficient left in him 
to win, after a severe struggle, by a neck. 

Of Sir Henry, the second horse, I need not say much. 
He beat Walmer the first day of the meeting in a mile race, 
but a cross having been established against Roostum, he was 
distanced time, lin. 56s. Weight 8st. 41b. Walmer, however, 
as above mentioned, had only arrived two days and a half at this 
time. He also won an ll. C. race, and the Little Welter; 
cutting up badly however for the two mile race, third day. 
He started thve^ times the previous season, but having had 
scarcely any training achieved no more than the promise of 
future goodness. What further triumphs may be in store for 
bini next November may develop, but I may just mention 
before bidding him farewell for the present tliat he has been 
tried as a pig-sticker and not found wanting. 

Walmer merits longer n<»ticc at our hands. His first ap- 
pearance on tlic turf was at the Jessore meeting of 1840^ con- 
temporary ^vith that of his equally famed and often met antago- 
nist Cliusan. At this meeting, however, he was only partially 
trained and his victories were confined lo the Civilian’s Purse 
and a walk over for a 50 (1, RI. Sweepstakes, At the Cal- 
cutta First Meeting of tlic^same season, he had come on suffi- 
ciently to win the Ficsclii Cup, beating Sweetlips, who was 
booked to win over and over again at 50 to 10 — aflji at the 
Calcutta Second Meeting he won the Rlcrchants’ cABbeating 
Glendower ; a 50 G. M. Sweepstakes beating Chus|fl^^nd the 
Winner’s Handicap beating Commissioner ; ha>y|j||^m|^ suc- 
cessively gone in ahead of nil the best hoittfi^ 
in his own stable. ’ It is unnecessary to liim in detail 

through the Kishnaghur meeting, in wlfich h every thing 
he started for, winning six times and adding the game and 
gallant little Frolic to the list of vanquished ; nor to Burdwan, 
where he walked over four times and again beat Frolic for a 25 
G. M, Purse* This concluded his work fur season ^ 1840-41 
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and left him atvinner 17 times. In 1841-42 he was in equal 
force winning in the Kishnaghur and Calcutta First and Second 
Meetings no less than 16 raccs^ including the Planter s Cup, Na- 
tive Gentlenian^s ditto, Kishnaghur Turf ditto, Mutty Lall SeaPs 
Cup, the Auckland Cup, the Little Welter, Cup presented by 
W. P. Fergusson, Esq., Winners^ Handicap, a Purse of Rupees 
1,000. the Trades Plate and a 3 mile Match against Chusan 
in the then unexampled time of 5m. 59s.* At the time it 
was said of him that he had started oftener during his career 
than any other horse by two races to one, and won more in 
nearly the same proportion, wliile in addition to former anta- 
gonists we find the hr. E. H. Darfou^, The Grand Master, 
Bedouin, Ningpo, The Friar and Michael added to the list 
of his defeated. 

In season 1842-43, First Meeting, he was only able to add 
one trophy to the wreath, viz.. The Little Welter, but at the 
Second Meeting he redeemed his laurels by winning The 
Welter, giving Gauntlet 71b; a 20 G.M. Sweepstakes when the 
famed Cape, Farmer John succumbed; and the Trades Plate 
in which he repaid his recently too frequently successful 
opponents, Glendowcr and Chusan, in kind. 

From tliis time he was lost to the race course till last 
November, when he re-appeared with a leg and ran and won at 
Dacca as before described : he then went to Calcutta, from 
which course after a few gallops he retired, whether to be seen 
on the/Furf again or not is in futurity, one is almost tempted to 
hope notj for the winner of 42 races and the conqueror of all 
tlie best horses of his day cannot add to his laurels, and it 
would be painful to see him beaten in his old age by a third 
rater who once Wf uld not have been fit to live a yard with 
him. 

It says no little for Sir Henry that under any circumstan- 
ces he should have been able to hold his own at all in such 
company. It says more for Scrooge that Walmer should have 
succumbed to him for the Welter at the same meeting. The 
race prospectus for next meeting will appear in the Review^ I 
fancy simultaneously with this, and it is much to be hoped that 
the success which attended Walmer’s visit last year to tliis 
station will stimulate others from afar to emulate his success. 
We can’t exactly promise them victory, but we will promise 
them a hearty welcome, and try to provide them fitting oppo- 
nents come who, come may.” 

Asmodkus. 

Dacca, Jum 1, 1846. 

^ Weight 8st. 71b. each. It was ssud Walmer, who won could have 
done it in 5m. 54sec, 
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No. VII. 

IIkniiv Torrkns^ Esq. 

Turn we from the active liandlcrs of the ftun, the rod, and 
sspear, to tlie wieldcr of another weapon, without which the 
triumphs of our Nimrods would lack a chronhde and this our 
Rkview have never hecn. Turn we from bcar-stoeked rocks, 
the juiigle of tlic ti^er, the haunts of hogs, the roaring waters 
— and repose for a brief while in the quiet study of the scholar. 

Reader — you have perused “ Aly Old Gun Sci;ew.^* Let us 
introduce you to its author ; and not these excellent papers alone 
entitle liim to a place in Abel East’s regards. Do they not 
inform you that though here confined to official duties and de- 
nied the excitement of a Sportsman’s life, at home he lias rev- 
elled in field sports and thoroughly understood them— another 
and sufficient claim to be included in our Gallery. As, then, 
a Sportsman at heart, a master with his pen, and a constant 
contributor, RIaste II Mathew takes his place, honouring the 
Work he has essentially served. 

Distinguished as is the Service to whicli Mr Torrens be- 
longs, wfe believe if has never known a more able officer, a more 
accomplished gentleman, — accomplished as a scholar anil in the 
elegant acquirements which give pre-eminence in social life. 
AVith an activity of intellect very rare, and which makes his 
range of labours — those labours whicli form the prime pleasure 
of such a mind— co-extensive with the efforts of a dozen more 
than ordinary men, he combines a facility of execution in all 
he undertakes, which renders a life of const ant work apparently 
one of unbroken ease. Thousand Nights and one Night” 

gave him a European reputation as an Arabic scholar and a 
poet, and a Work which is now commanding the admiration of 
all who read it, — Remarks on the Scope and Uses of Military 
Literature and History” — will extend and vary his reputation as 
a Man of Letters. For some years the Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, he has enriched the pages of its Journal by various 
contributions, and it may be truly said he has been the right 
hand of tlmt valuable Institution. From grave to gay, from 
lively to severe” is the course of his pastime, and he has an 
eye and hand that never miss their aim. 

Health, wealth and long life to RIaste a Mathew ! 

A. E. 
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SHOOTING PliACES PROM LAHORE TO MEERUT, 
VIA THE NEW ROAD. 

1 am glad to see your Sporting Review steadily progress- 
ing in public estimation. The ‘greater part of the best writers 
of the Old Sporting Magazine are out of this world, but many 
are still alive and well, and I rejoice to see some of them 
coming to assist you — Asmojojsus, Old Skins, &c. May their 
shadow never be less ! Give my s^am to Bordkrkr if he is in 
the land of the living ; I have often been amused by his writings 
on various topics, particularly antelope versus greyhounds. 
1 perfectly agree with him and should like to make a joint 
purse against the gentlemen of Pooree ; the match to come off 
in the Bhurtpore country, if the Aerial Machine would only 
come to perfection and bring us together. Now for a little ex- 
cursion of mine during the month of July last and which must 
precede the memoranda which give a heading to this paper. 

In the middle or rather beginning of that month, 1 was 
marching from Meerut towards Muttra, and diverged from the 
road for the purpose of antelope shooting. The day of arrival 
at the ground I fired at a black buck in a herd of several. I 
went after one I thought wounded, taking my dog with me; 
after proceeding half a mile or so I got within one hundred and 
fifty yards and slipped the dog, mounted my nag (a speedy Arab) 
and rdde like the devil. After some three miles 1 thought it 
no go as the dog, |-bred English, was nearly done : (it was 4 
F. very hot, and 1 lost my bunting cap in the middle of the 
river.) However seeing the antelope jump into a jlieel about 
three or four hundred yards wide, and attempt to swim across, I 
took heart and went in after him. Here my horse’s strengtli 
came into play, he was not out of his depth whereas the 
antelope was swimming. To make, the story as short as pos- 
sible, 1 came up with him in the middle and threw my spear, 
which struck nothing but the mud at the bottom. Here was 
a fix, my spear was gone and the antelope making good play 
for the shore. No time to be lost, so 1 went as near the ante- 
lope as possible, jumped into the water and seized him by the 
horns ; after one or two hard struggles I succeeded in drown- 
iug him ; I then dragged the brute to land, and though scarcely 
able to stand examined the animal .carefully, but there was not 
a mark on his body. What the water was to this antelope I 
suspect the sand must be at Pooree, or else these antelope must 
be a very pajeegat. 1 have seen many \i^ounded antelope escape 
from good dogs and expect to see many more. During this 

IHD. SFOBT. BET.— VOI.. IV., WO. YU. K 
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excursion in six days I bagged ten black bucks and three does, 
losing about the same nniubei'. Good dogs are indispensable in 
this sport to enjoy it to perfection. The l^atest drawback 
is the number of wounded that escape unless hit in the back 
part of the body, the head or the neck ; they constantly escape 
if dogs are not used. I hare now several good greyhounds in 
iny kennel, which I hope will distinguish themselves when 
the bajra and jawar khets are cut. If this article suits 
you, Mr Editor, 1 can supply more on shooting either in tlie 
hills or plains. Tliis is uiy first attempt to shine in print, 
cut or clip as much as you like. As troops are constantly 
passing between Kurnal and Ferozepore, 1 send the names 
of places for antelope and chikara via the route travelled 
by some of the troops when returning to Meerut last cold 
weather. It may be useful, we marciied 20 miles a day, so 
there was not much time to shoot. Adieu for the present. 

At Lahore a few chikara and grouse. 1st march, Khan 
Kuch, chikara and grouse botli sides of the road. 2d march, 
Julliaiiah, a few cliikava on the left of the road, ditto rock 
pigeon. 3d march, Khem Kurrah, much the same as former 
march. 4th march to Nuggur Ghat, no shooting. 5tli march 
to Sultan Khan Nullah, no shooting. 6th march to Sujianab, 
very good antelope shooting on the left of the road. 7th 
march, Ohurcote, there are a great many antelope on the left, — 
says on the right of the road; here killed afine buck. 8tb march 
to Chunnewal, we went to the left of the road and found a 
few chikara, and antelope on the right of the road. 9th march 
to Jellor. Here — shot a buck ; sport on both sides of theVoad, 
but the left the best. 10th march, Luddak. Antelope swarm on 
the right of the road, the same before reaching the place ; shot 
a buck chikara and doe antelope at this ground. 1 1th march, 
Chunare, wedt out on the left of the road but saw no antelope. 
12th march, Goelah, lots o'l quail in the grass at this place, we 
bagged nine brace of quail. 13th march, Magna. Plenty of 
antelope on the left of the road ; shot a doe in the morning 
(I4th) Coel. No shooting of any kind. 14th march. From this 
period to the end of the month there is capital quail shooting 
in the grass and khets, also a few antelope here and there. 

1 returned a few days ago from a ten days’ trip in the 
Bhurtpore country. Bagged nineteen head of large game, an- 
telope, nilgnai, and pigs. The Rtyah was particularly ciril, gave 
us excellent dinners, champagne, hock, beer, &c., &c., but 
more of this by and by. 


JCJI|NA» 



MODE OF ENSNARING ELEPHANTS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OP COIMBATORE. 


Amongst the wild animals of India, none, perhaps, affords 
a sport so inspiriting, so infallibly testing the nerve and un- 
flinching bravery of the sportsman, as the elephant. His 
colossal stature, gigantic strength, and appalling impetuosity 
when infuriated by wounds, render him one of the most for- 
midable of the wild habitants of the forest: whilst the im- 
penetrable density of his haunts, and the consequent difficulty 
of retreating when once in sight of him, require in his pur- 
suer the most cautious judgment and the coolest intrepidity. 

We do not, of course, intend to imply that, encountered 
under the same circumstances, namely, by one or two men in a 
thick jungle, a royal tiger would be a less disagreeable cus- 
tomer ; but such would not occur in the sport of tiger-shoot- 
ing, in which a large number of people generally engage well 
armed, whereas the elephant is often attacked by a single 
hand. 

To attempt, however, a description of the noble sport of 
elephant-shooting is not our present aim or object, we arc 
about to record, what we believe has never yet appeared in any 
sporting publication, a brief account of the manner iu which 
elephants frequenting the jungles in the district of Coimbatore 
are ensnared, and tamed for the use of the Government. 
Having had the good fortune to be present at one of these 
hunts, we will endeavour to lay before our readers a faithful 
description of the exceedingly interesting because uncommon, 
and, at the same time, very simple process by which these 
powerful and apparently indomitable animals arc, in tbe course 
of a few months, reduced to the m^st gentle and yielding sub- 
mission. 

The account which we are about to give, aUhongb des- 
criptive only of the last hunt, applies in its m^n features to 
those of other years. 

In the beginning of the month of February, 1845, it was 
reported by the peons attached to Shikkar Cutcherey, that a 
large herd of elephants, consisting of about thirty iu number, 
had entered the jungles in the vicinity of Bolemainpntty, and 
were iu a most favourable position to be driven. Au order was 
therefore immediately issued for the customary preparations to 
be made for a hunt, and every measure taken, requisite to 
secure success. 
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All the preliminary arrangements completed^ (ire arc un- 
able to enter into detail as to what these were) the (»)olics 
were distributed in the form of a semi-ciride facing the coo- 
puiUj or enclosure into which the elephants were driven, and 
ordered to make them recede by the dull intonation of the 
tom-tom, or if necessary, but only in cases of cogent necessity, 
by the discharge of their matchlocks. The escape of the 
elephants during the night was effectually prercuted by a 
line of fires kept constantly burning. 

Notice was then sent to the residents of Coimbatore that 
the hunt was about to be concluded. 

Who would loose an opportunity to witness so grand a 
spectacle — a herd of elephants in their wild and natural state, 
entrapped in the midst of their native haunts, and exposed to 
the subitaneous gaze of hundreds of strange Wins ? 

We had little difficulty in making a party, and in the 
course of two days had formed a large camp at about ten 
miles distance from the scene of action, the insalubrious at- 
mosphere of the jungle rendering it injudicious to encamp 
within it. 

The third morning we set out, a jovial party, to see the 
sport, and after passing through five or six miles of jungle, 
climbed a small rocky hill, and took up our quarters for the 
day in a comfortable shed erected for our convenience, and 
commanding an excellent view of the coopum and the neigh- 
bouring jungle. A quick inspection made us fully acquainted 
with the admirable construction of the intrcnchments, and we 
began to picture to ourselves the last crowning effort of the 
shikkarces which would see the noble animals ensnared,, and 
even fancied, that, piercing through the dense brushwood, we 
could indistinctly trace the huge front of one of our captives. 

Whilst we lounged about the shed, for the heat was op- 
pressive, and gave utteranee to our various conjectures as to 
the probable result of the hunt, how many elephants would be 
taken, and the amount of damage they were likely to do to the 
coopum or to each other when incensed at their captivity — 
the few hours of the morning fleeted by, with surprising 
celerity. Then came the tiffin, of which we hardly dm^d to 
partake lest the critical moment should occur just at that 
time. A tempting collation, however, and beer were not to be 
resisted, and we didjustice to both. 

Relapsing into our former state of incertitude, and indulg- 
ing in the 'wildest chimeras, (for we were all strangers to 
what was to take place,) we waited with exemplary patience 
until the advance of time rendered it necessary that we should 
return to our tents. This we accordingly did, not a little dis- 
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appointed, and iavisiiing unmerited maledictions on the heads 
of the two hundred coolies and ail engaged in the hunt. 

But the next^ay we were equally unfortunate, and re- 
turned to camp uttering a few mild asser.erations about not 
remaining after the ensuing day, which, though emphatically 
• pronounced, we should, most probably, not have adhered ta 
•Some of our party, however, were under the necessity, of 
leaving and retraced their steps to Coimbatore with mingled 
disgust and a vague satisfaction tliat having seen the spot^ 
they could form an adequate notion of what would occur. 

The next morning we were informed, that before one 
o’clock the elephants would be driven into the coopum ; and 
started for our snug little wigwam on the rocky hill, with the 
full expectation of witnessing that day one of the grandest 
sights that it is possible for man to behold. And this time 
we were nut disappointed. 

But we must beg our reader to leave us here for a while, 
whilst he acquires an accurate knowledge of the gi'ound over 
which his imagination has to travel. 

The coopum is nothing more than a portion of the jun- 
gle surrounded by a large trench, 15 feet deep, ten feet wide 
at the top, with the sides meeting in an angle at the bottom. 
A small space of the ditch on one side is left uncompleted for 
the elephants to pass over, and from this point two other deep 
trenches branch off, widening the distance between them, os 
they extend on both sides. It will be easy to understand that 
when bnce between these, if the drivers succeed in repelling 
the occasional charges of the elephants, they must at last 
inevitably enter the coopum. 

To return. At twelve o’clock we stationed ourselves in dif- 
ferent parts of the shed, piercing through the apertures, and 
not venturing to stand without lest the elephants should be 
alarmed at our vari-coloared garments. It then became a 
most animating scene. The beforg inarticulate sound of the 
tom-tom had grown into a deafening, tumultuous din, fire-arms 
were being discharged incessantly, and simultaneous clamorous 
yells of the two hundred coolies before-named had well nigh 
deprived us of our senses. 

We were trembling from the breathless anxiety with 
which we looked out for the herd. Though stunned by 
the noise rendered doubly great by the echo and re-echo 
from the hills, we could, as yet, see nothing. At length a 
few elephants appeared near the entrance of the coopum, and, 
to our ineffable horror, immediately made an impetuous re- 
trograde movement as if to acquaint their comr^es of the 
danger that was before them. ‘‘ 1 hope they wi)l not charge 
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and break through the line of beaters,” said one of our partf 
in evident expectation of such a result. “ Do you think they 
satv us ?” asked another, who received no reply. The purturb- 
ed state of our winds rendered our conversation desultory, 
each giving expression to his own expectations or apprehen- 
sions as they arose. 

JJut the scene had now arrived at the very acme of confusi-a 
on and excitement. Coolies, whose occupation, like Othello’s, 
would soon be gone, seemed determined to risk their very 
powers of speech in the crowning eflFbrt of the enterprise. The 
explosion of the musketry approached our very feet, tht^ noisy 
tom-tom rent our ears, and, amid the overwhelming din of 
conflicting tumults the triumphant exertion was made and 
the whole herd impelled headlong into the coopum. 

In an instant a large fire was blazing at the entrance. 
The elephants advancing to the further end, and finding 
themselves entrapped, immediately, with that sagacity which 
characterizes them, returned to the opening by which they 
had entered, where to their unbounded wonderment, instead 
of a free passage, they found an angry and consuming fire. 

The woods now resounded with their loud trumpetings. 
Charges were made with uplifted trunks and the very earth 
threatened to sink beneath the rampant herd. Indignant 
mothers seeking to release their young bounded from side 
to side with incredible agility, whilst stately tuskers led their 
comrades' to the charge with appalling fury. The scene was 
indescribably grand and animating. * 

The conflagration was kept up until the ditch was com- 
pleted, that is, until that part of it, which had been left for 
the elephants to pass over, had been dug uniform with the 
rest. 

We returned to our tents that night much excited. One 
of our party of trans-atlantic' blood and birth, who had 
amused us during the hunt, with many miraculous anecdotes, 
admitted that he had never witnessed any thing equal to what 
he had just seen. I reckon I’ll make them stare in Ame- 
rica when 1 give them my account of this,” said he. " I cal- 
culate you will,” rejoined one of us, who spoke the opinion of 
the rest. 

Ten days afterwards we went to see the elephants bound. 
The whole coopum, instead of being, as we had left it, a ver- 
dant jungle, with trees of considerable growth, was then an 
arid waste, scarcely the trace of a tree remaining, save a 
stump here and there, and not a vestige of verdure. The 
ground had been positively ploughed up and was deep in loose 
soil. Our acquMutances were still wild and unruly and occa- 
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sionally made some noble chargees. The youngs elephants in- 
variably followed their dams, and raised their tranks also with 
menacing ferocity. 

A small portion of the ditch having been filled with 
branches of trees, three tame elephants were taken across 
into the coopum, their black drivers concealing themseives 
under blacker garments. They then mingled with the herd, 
and inveigled some of them into a corner, where, whilst appa- 
rently lost in deep rumination, their hind legs were bound to- 
gether by men entertained for the purpose. These did not, 
of course, succeed in every attempt, and the largest of the 
herd, which we were most desirous to see bound, eluded all the 
manoeuvres of the mahouts for two days. 

The next we saw of the captives was at Coimbatore. 
They were being subjected to a process of Instruction in the 
refined occupations of civilized life. Their position, near the 
high road aided their preceptors in imparting this knowledge 
to them, and in the course of three muntlis they were, what is 
called in seminary-lingo ‘‘finished scholars.** 

The finest were selected for the use of the Government 
and the rest sold at public auction. One very young elephant 
was to go, for nothing, with its mother ; the auctioneer, there- 
fore, in the infinity of his wisdom put up the young one for 
sale, the mother to be given as a gratuity ! 

We have otTered a simple narrative of the events con- 
nected, with the hunt, and, diffident of our own abilities, have 
purposely refrained from attempting to enhance the interest 
of our subject by that vivacity and force of description with- 
out which it is perhaps rendered scarcely worth the trouble of 
perusing. For this deficiency we must crave the leniency of 
our readers, whom we would venture strongly to recommend, 
if they should ever be attracted to the vicinity of the Neil- 
gherry hills, not to lose an opportunity of witnessing the pecu- 
liar and very interesting mode of ensnaring elephants in the 
district of Coimbatore. 


CoiMBATOBS, July 1846. 


Alpha. 
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RACING PLATES. THE QUEEN’S VASE. THE ROY- 
AL HUNl’ CUP AND THE EMPEROR’S CUP. 

Ascot 1846. 

It will not be without interest to our readers if we con- 
tinue to make selections from tlic various Racing Plates given 
at the principal Meetings in England. It is the usual fashion 
of those who describe them to make each year’s plates supe- 
rior to the last. Every single piece is the finest that was ever 
seen until another has to be described. We give now The 
Queen’s Vase, won by Mr. Dawson’s Grimston, The Royal 
Hunt Plate, won by Mr. W. S. Stanley’s Leacmjield, and the 
Emperor’s Plate, won by Mr. Greville’s Alarm. Our impres- 
sion is that the Plates this year are not so striking as those of 
last season. The Emperor’s Plate, in particular, we should 
say is very inferior, but it has the advantage of superior utility. 
The following is the description given in BeWs Life of the 
Queen’s Vase. 


THE QUEEN’S VASE. 

N • 

WON BT MR. Dawson’s grimston. 

This is another of the splendid Prizes in Plate contend- 
ed for at the Ascot Meeting which has just closed. It is from 
the establishment of Messrs Garrard, and is remarkably ele- 
gant, and somewhat different in design from any production 
for a similar purpose which has recently been executed. It 
has been modelled by Mr. Cotterell, and reflects the highest 
credit on his taste and talent. It consists of a double-bodied 
flagon or vase of classic shape, richly ornamented, in gold and 
silver alternately. The upper portion of the Vase comprizes 
the flagon, which on being removed presents the drinking cup, 
but the two together have the semblance of one vessel. On 
the shoulders, or upper part of the Vase, are sculptured a 
knight in full armour, on a prancing steed, who has just thrown 
down, his gauntlet. He is attended by his esquire and page — 
the former holding his horse, and the latter bearing his shield. 
It is entitled The Challenge and, taking the whole toge- 
ther, exhibits a splendid- specimen of good taste and artisticol 
excellence.’’ 
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THE ROYAL HUNT PLATE. 

WON AT ASCOT RACES, 1846, BY MR. W. S. STANLEY’S 
LEACONFIELD. 



This chaste and appropriate group, like tlic Emperor’s 
Plate, is from the establishment of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell. 
It is particularly appropriate, and nnodelled with a spirit and 
truth not to be excelled. The proportions of deer and dogs 
are admirably preserved while their positions are in all res- 
pects accordant with nature. The chasing is executed with 
consummate skill and the tout ensemble has a beautifnl effect, 
embracing, os it does, a scene familiar to the lovers of the 
chase, and the adept in the hunting field.” 


iMD. groBx. Bcv. — VOL, ly., ho. vti. 
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THE EMI'EROR’S PLATE. 

WON BY MB. OREVILI-b’s ALARM — ^ASCOT MEETING, 1846. 

‘‘The above engraving is an exact representation of tlic 
magnificent Prize annually presented by the Emperor of all 
the Russias, to be run for on Ascot Heath, in cotnnicnioratiou 
of his visit to her IMajesty in 1844. The execution of this 
splendid piece of plate has been entrusted to Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell (late Sturr, Mortimer, and Hunt), and is in every 
way creditable to the taste and popularity of their establish- 
ment. It is a silver candelabrum for thirteen lights, with 
richly chased and massive branches, in the style of Louis the 
Fourteenth. On the base surrounding the stem is an exqui- 
sitely modelled group representing the Patron Saint of Rus- 
sia, “ St Geoi’ge destroying the Dragon,” together with the 
armorial bearings of the Imperial Family. The subject has 
been selected most appropriately by his Excellency Baron 
Brunnow, the Ambassador from the Russian Court, and the 
Right Hon. the Earl of llosslyn. Master of her Majesty’s 
Buckhounds — under whose superintendence the work has been 
completed to their entire satisfaction. The combination of a 
splendid specimen of British art with utility renders this prize 
doubly acceptable, and will, no dimbt, be proportionably esteem- 
ed by to the fortunate winner. The prize contains one thou- 
sand ounces of solid silver, and stands six and thirty inches in 
height. Wc have elsewhere referred to its exhibition in the 
Grand Stand at Ascot, and to the general expression of satis- 
faction with which it was regarded, not only as a fine speci- 
men of English workmanship, but as a memento of the libe- 
rality of the Iniperiid donor. 




THE EMPEROR’S PLATE. 

■WON nY MR, OREVtT.T.R’s “AtARU” ASCOT 1S46. 



A FfiliK VORDB ON SPOUTING SUBJECTS. 

present tfare old gentleman is apparently bearing Witnei^ 
>0 the correctness of whatever our Secretary, Mr Baker, w 
ing to his* friend and quondam racing confederate, Mr Sarktes j 
x^bile the former’s jockey, Norsing, between them, looks ais 
if he areally did not understand what it is all about, which 
is not much to be wondered at. On the Turf Mr Sarkies has 
beeu«ks unfortunate as man, could well be, not having succeeded 
in three seasons in bringing out a winner, as a Racer I mean, 
for of course I take im note here of Sky Races or Matches 
mtk untrained orlialf-trained horses. I cannot of course form 
ntdi'c jhan a surmise as to the nature of what Mr B. is trying 

their respective attitudes and 
c^unj^ances ajOid the evident concurrence of Alice Moollaluiii 
the m<3ta, whtitever it may be, I should not be very much 
'surmised if he'jy^eiidopting^ Jacob FaithfurB style of ratiocina* 
tryi|ig^Va*persjaW|^ to ti'y again under the sweet 
ot- letter liipk next time— something in this sort-r 

Though unlucky you’vo Been whefi dame fortune courting, 

* With Skylight and Rein Deer, for both proved no-go, 

There never was heart more addicted to sporting 
Thau your’s, and I*m blessed if you ever say no. 

If again youVe beaten>->sure this ^vill sweeten 
111 luck»you will yield to a right friendly foe. 

And lose or win — whoever’s first in, 

You do'your best to bo thereabouts, 

.With a clipping Maiden to show the way, 

; (Though little you know of the ins and the outs, 

Of- the Turf) at the post, on the Derby Day.” 


jr . 

. If go, howerer, I atn afraid that thig excellent advice, like 
named, proved No go, and that the voice of the 
sounded in vain. With las back to Mr Sarkies^ his . 
‘^liip^eil pulled domi on his brotv, and stern determinaCon, 
u&tipressed between his pouting ftps, is no less a persQil” 
th"ap Hoos-ainee, the . crack Khoolna Jockey, import^ 
last year expressly to ride for the Essex confederacy. A 
t^ke* him for all in nil, we may not look upon his like again, j 
at pfesent he is receiving a preliminary hint from W. 

. S'. Jl. (every body knows him) as to liow he should hold 
hands^yrhile Mr Esstix, btherwise A Tim>Tiinmite, is placM 
tk^^een the two last in an attitude of such extreme awkward 
. that; supposing him to have succeeded in getting, into it 
b; parljcttlar desire, and for that occasion only, it is not' to lie 
Tr^dereUd at that his countenance has assumed a lackadaisical 
eicpres^l^ by - no means .in keeping with the or^^nal. 
f^fe tbi^beiia auoth^ seceder from the cause of sporting 
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■liternture, whom I am hnlfiticlined to address in a parody on 
Lochicl’s warning, but four lines will suffice. 

‘‘ Tim Timmite, Tim Timmite ! rcmomber the days 
When togetlier we hunted and wrote in the praise 
Of field sports, and the Turf — the how, wdiere and when — 

You’re still good in the field but pray where is your pen ?’* 

In the left hand conicr we have the active inenihcr of the 
Felix confederacy in conversation with one of the Stewards, 
Captain N. Havinii: alluded to Mr Sarkics as an instance of 
extreme ill-luck, I may in contradistinction name him Mr. 
Felix. For the first two years of his racing career Mr 
F. won every race for public money in Dacca, for which 
his horses started and his good fortune has continued, 
thoimh in a modified form, up to the present day. Tlic Season 
of 1813 broke through the spell and the additional day that 
year afforded another instaiiee of the truth of the saying, that 
its a long lane that has no turning. Then it was we had a new 
version of the old song — sic. 

** For every stake down on the board 
The stable over running, 

I w’on each race and sacked the coin, 

A wary man and cunning. 

Our Horses won what or the pace. 

And I cock sure did make, Sir, 

I’d always win each cup and raco 
Till I met Mister Baker.” 

Between the two last named gentleman, Mr. Felix and Capt. 
N., the Artist has, with characteristic modesty, introduced an 
inimitable likeness of himself, as he looks when he is not 
looking at you. It is not fair, however, to say any thing of 
him behind his back, and he has taken care nothing shall be 
said to his face on this occasion, so we will pass him by with 
our best aeknowlcdgemcnis for the trouble he has been at in 
bringing before us one of the very pleasant mornings spent in 
November 1845, in the Dacca Weighing Stand. There are 
eight more heads and hats in the drawing before me, but as I 
4o not feel myself competent to speak with any degree of cer- 
%itity as to whom they may belong to, and as uncertainty on 
that point will afford much matter for interesting speculation 
to the concerned, I am content to leave the proprietary right 
therein an open question. 

Having thus disposed of the personal’^ of the Sporting 
Men of these parts, or at least of a considerable portion of 
them, it remains to narrate what they have been doing of late, 

I have heard of few hunting parties this year and* of none 
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A FEW WORDS ON SPORTING SUBJECTS; 

WITH 

A SKETCH OF THE RACE WEIGHING STAND — ^DACCA. 

AND 

PORTRAITS OP *‘POUR AND TWENTT SPORTING GENTLEMEN ALL 
OF A ROW." 

To those who are acquainted with the Sportsmen deline- 
ated in the accompanying Sket(di, a key is, in most instances, 
superfluous ; but as they are probjibly only a snvdl section of 
the readers of the Review, the majority may be disposed to 
think that the interest of the tableau would be materially 
increased by enabling them also to form some idea of Jflio 
Who. With the view of supplying this deficiency, I take up 
my pen, so walk up, walk up ladies and gentlemen — here 
you may see” — First, in the right hand corner two of our res- 
pected Stewards in serious confabulation as to whether Roos- 
tuni on Sir Henry did cross Walmer in the mile race. All 
who have visited the Company’s Phecl Khana, or been out 
with tlfe Officer in charge thereof, after a tiger, will imme- 
diately recognize Captain S — in the listener ; while if it must 
be admitted that the likeness of the party apparently speaking 
is but indifferent, there can be no doubt of the points at issue 
being WiseAy laid down. Back to back with him is a well 
known pig-sticker (whole physiognomy may likewise be found 
in Captain Pratt’s Hog Hunting Sketches) who won the last 
Dacca Great Welter on Scrooge, .bight Mr Burgoyne. He 
is acutely watching the effect of what Robin Hood and our 
third Steward, Mr F., otherwise Captain Pheuwix, arc address- 
ing to Meah Abdool Gunnee, who with hands deep buried in 
his poke, looks on as if he knew all about it, while F., by way 
of adding unusual weight to the matter in hand, is made to 
carry two whips wlicre none at all happened to be wanting, if 
it is the Little Welter you arc talking about, for sure was that 
not a similar case to the Sky Race in May ? a case of— 

** Oh Phenimx dear why heep them waiting, 

A fuming, rating all at you ; 

They sadly went a dacent bating 
And you've the horse that thing can do. 
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The stupid syce the spurs forgetting 
Their want ho thinks you’ll scarcely feel, 

For ho knows you’ll win it without setting 
To work at all with hand or heel.” 

Oh Phenwix dear ! Oh Phenwix dear ! 

Robin Hood is too well known in the field to require 
more than a passing word, I had hoped to have met him in 
tlie pages of The Review^ as of old in those of the Sporting 
Magazine^ but I take it other and more important avocations 
preclude all chance of that, and 

The pen that erst of Terra's hunt 
Each spear contested wrote. 

How each boar charged, who bore the brunt. 

And every turn worth note — 

Lies idle now, though Sx)orts’s ns good 
As in the days of yore. 

When chronicled bold Robin Hood. 

How sportsuion slew the boar.** 

Next to IVIeah Abdool Gunnee, himself a very promisinn* 
young Sportsman, we have his father, Khajali Alice Moollaif, 
in his liabit as lie stood last season. To this higlily liberal 
Native Gentleman and to Ids son just named, is the Dacca 
Turf most indebted, uot only for pecuniary support, animal do- 
nation of a Cup, &c. &c., but for taking a great stride in ad- 
vance of tlieir countrymen in tiiesc parts, and coming out on 
the Turf witli a Stud, not only fit to compete with, buf able to 
beat, those wlio from former successes were almost begun to 
be considered invincible. Tlie first year, as is often the case, 
they made nothing of it; but no wiiit discouraged, they got bet- 
ter horses for the second, engaged llooslum and carried off 
four prizes, including the Derby and Great and Little Welter, 
Encouraged by tins success, the Stud has been materially in- 
creased, but of this more /tuon, meantime I bid them all hail 
and wish them luck. 

Hail to the man who the triumph advancos 
Of freedom from prejudice over the world ! 

Honor alike to the trunk and its branches ! 

Success to their colours wherever unfurled ! 

Sheik— send him maidens stout ! 

Roostum— try cold without!* 

And he’ll land a winner of that never fear, 

So Hip ! Hip ! Hurrah ! 

Let it echo afar— 

Success to the Khajah ! Success to the Meah ! 

* i, e, the 0* without the D. Y*>-^A8mod€U8, 
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worthy of note. Shortly after the rains set in target practice 
with double barrels — smooth bore, at one hundred yards, was 
very much in vogue, but not having any score of the shooting 
I am unable to say anything about it. This was succeeded by 
Pigeon Shooting at twenty-one yards, with a spring trap and 
1 have the pleasure to annex the score of all the Matches shot 
as yet this Season. It may be as well to mention however that 
though considerable trouble is taken to get the very best birds 
procurable, the very best are too often very indifferent and 
sometime very bad, in which cases, the latter especially, luck’s 
all” becomes as much in vogue at this as in most other sports. 
A grand match, the City against the 5th N. I., is on the tapis, 
and could not fail to be very interesting if the regular Jul- 
laillees are procured for the occasion. If it comes off I will 
duly note it— mean time here is the pigeon score and an 
abstract of what has been done hitherto. 


PIGEON SHOOTING IN DACCA. 


I.^23bd July 184G. 

Fonwicki 4 Johnstoney ••• tt* 3 

Whelcr^ ••• ••• 4 Garstin, ... ... 4 

Charles Wagentroiber, ••• 5 Jervis^ ... ... 3 

George Wagoutreiber, ... 4 Stevenson, ... ... 3 

Gaskoin, ... 4 Bitchie, ... ... 1 

Cooper, ... ... 2 Hungerford, ... ... 5 

Total,... 23 Total,... 13 

II. — 23ud Jolt 184G. 


Hungerford, ... ... 1 

*Whelcr, ... ... 3 

Fenwick, ... ... 2 

Johnstone, ... ... 3 

Stevenson, ... ... 2 

Cooper, ... ... 1 

Crigan, ... ... 1 


Total,... 13 


Charles Wagentreiber, ... 3 

George Wagentreiber, ... 1 

Garstiu, ... ... 3 

Jervis, ... ..r. 0 

Gaskoin, ... ... 2 

llitchie, ... ••• 1 

Crigiyi, ... ••• 3 


Total,... 13 


III. — SOth July 1846. 


Whclor, ... ... 3 

George Wagentreiber, ... 3 

Fenwick, ... ... 6 

Johnstone, ... ... 3 

Stevenson, ••• ••• 6 

Fulton, ••• ••• 0 

Cooper, ••• ••• 4 

liitchic, ••• ... 4 


Total,... 27 


Garstin, ... ... 3 

Charles Wagentreiber, ... 4 

Hungorford, ... ... 2 

Butcher, ... ..• 4 

Proby, ... ••• 6 

Jervis, ... ... 4 

Gaskoin, • •• ••• 

Ritcbie, ... 1 


Total,... 28 
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1V.-.4TH August 1846. 


Whelcr, 

Johnstone, 

Fonwick, 

George Wagentreibcr, 
StevGiison, 

Cooper, 

Ritchie, 


Garstin, 

Charles Wagentrciber 
Butcher, 

Jervis, •• 

Proby, 

Gaskoin, •• 

Hungerford, 


... 3 
... 3 
... 0 
... 3 
... 3 
... 1 
... 1 


Total, ... 13 


Total,... 14 


V. — 4th August 1840. 


Charles Wagentreiber, 

Jervis, 

mdor, 

Butcher, 

Fenwick, 

Johnstone, ... 

Stevenson, ... 

Crigan, 

Ritchie, 


... 2 
••• 2 
... 2 
... 2 
... 1 
... 2 
... 2 
... 1 
... I 

Total,... 15 


Garstin, ... 

George Wagentrciber, 
Proby, 

William Wagentrciber, 
Gaskoin, 

Salkeld, 

Slater, 

Hungerford, 

Cooper, 


Total,, 


0 

2 

•j 

0 

1 

2 

0 


Fenwick, 

Wheler, 

Garstin, 

Johnstone) 

Gaskoin, 

Cripps, 


VI. — IItu August 1846. 


3 

4 
2 
3 
2 
2 


I Butcher, 

! Jervis, 
Proby, 

I HitcKie, 

I Stevenson, 
I Cooper, 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Total,... 16 


Total,... 17 


Johnstone, 

Garstin, 

Fenwick, 

Smith, 

Slater, 


VII.— 17th August 1846. 


4 

6 

4 

5 
5 


j Charles Wagentreiber, 
I Georgo Wagentrciber, 
i Butcher, 

; Nation, 

I Cooper, 


5 

6 
3 
6 


Total,... 24 


Total,... 23 


VIII,— .19th August 1846. 


Garstin, 

Charles Wagentreiber, 
George Wagentreiber, 
Salkeld, 

Johnstone, 


3 

5 

3 
5 

4 


Fenwick, 
Wheler, 
McNeil e, 
Hungerford, 
Smith, 


Total,... 20 


... ... 1 

... ... 3 

... ... 3 

... ... 3 

... ... 5 

Total,... 15 
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Garstiui 

Clmrles Wagcntroibor, 
Johnstone. 

Slater, 

Stevenson, 



Fenwick, 

Smith, 

Salkold, 

McNeile, 

Gaskoin, 


Totel,... 6 


U ^ 


... 2 
... 2 
... 1 
... 2 
... 2 

Total,... 9 


X.~20xn Acouit 1846. 


Charles Wagentreibor, 
Garstin, 

Jervis, ... 

Smith, 

Stevenson, 

J<ihiistonc, ... 

McNcile, ... 

Cooper, ... 


6 

4 

4 

6 

3 

4 
1 
2 


G. Wa^entreiber, 

t @T1W1CK^ 

Wholor, 

Proby, 

Gaskoin, 

Middleton, 

Hungerford, 

Ritchie, 


• •• 


• •• 


4 

4 

5 

a 

3 

3 

4 

2 


Total,... 27 


Total,... 22 


XI. — 4tr SnrxEMBKR 1840. 


Garstin, • ... 

... 3 

[ Fenwick, 

... 

... 1 

G. Wagontreiber, ... 

... 1 

Charles Wagentreiber, 

... 3 

Jervis, 

... 2 

Wheler, 

« • • 

... 1 

Johnstone, 

... 3 

Gaskoin, 

999 

... 3 

Ritchio, ... 

... 2 

Butcher, 

999 

... 1 


Total,,.. 11 



Total,... 9 


XIL— 4Tn SEFTElm'In 1340. 



Whaler, ... 

■*. 3 

Butehcr, 

999 

... 2 

Charles Wagentreiber, 

... 3 

George Wagentreiber, 

... 2 

Jervis, 

... 2 

Johnstone, 

99W 

... 2 

Gaskoin, 

... 3 

Cooper, 

• 99 

... 0 

Fenwick, ... 

... 3 

Garstin, 

• 99 

... 3 

Ritchie, 

... 2 

Ritchie, 

... 

... 1 


Total,... 10 

. 


Total, ... 10 


— 
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Abstbact. 


Shooter*i Names. 

Ntmbei' of 
birds shot at 

EU. 

Missed. 

Fen^ick^ 

• aa 

aaa 

46 

32 

14 

Wheler, 

aa 


38 

30 

8 

C. Wagentreibop, 

• aa 


39 

36 

3 

Uungerford, 

aaa 


2$ 


9 

G. Wagentreiber, 

a a 

•a 

40 

82 

12 

Johnstone^ 


... 

46 

35 

11 

Gaskoin^ 

aaa 


35 

26 

9 

Cooperi 

aaa 


37 

17 

20 

Garstioj 

aaa 


46 

36 

10 

JerYis, 

• aa 

aaa 

33 

23 

10 

StevensoD^ 

aaa 


29 

20 

9 

Bitcbie^ 



41 

20 

21 

FultODi 

••• 


5 

0 

5 

W. Wagentraibap, 

N 



2 

0 

2 

Crigan, 



8 

5 

• 3 

Sutcherp 

••t 


26 

14 

12 

Proby, 

••• 


19 

16 

3 

CrippBp 

... 


4 

2 

2 

Salkeld« 

•tt 

... 

9 

8 

1 

Slater« 

••• 

a •.« 

10 

6 

4 

Smithi 



18 

16 

8 

ElcNallei 

• tv 

•.. 

12 

6 

6 

X^atioiip 

• tv 


6 

6 

0 

MiddletoDp 

,t • 


5 

8 

2 


Total, 

• . 

IH2 

404 

178 


From Pigeon Shooting let us turn one step towards the Dog 
. Kennel. I mention^ in No. 2 of this Review, that it was whis* 
pered there was an intention in certain quarters to establish a 
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r ack of Hounds, and when 1 was in Calcutta last cold weather 
receired a commission to purchase ten couple of Hounds for 
the 5th Regiment Native Infantry, which 1 was lucky enough 
to be able to execute by obtaining the following from the 
Calcutta Hunt Pack : — 


Hannibal 

Dogs. 

Height. 

Dead. 

Harmony 

Sluts. 

• • t 

HMhi. 
21 in. 

Racer 


24 in. 

Melody 

• • • 

22 „ 

Bluocap 


22 „ 

Lucy 

• •• 

21 „ 

Tarquin 

• • • 

22 „ 

Garland 

• •• 

23 „ 

Twister 


23 ,, 

Peticoat 

• •• 

22 „ 

Hudibms 

• •• 

23 „ 

Ruby 

• •• 

22 „ 

Mealman 


D 

Syren 


22 „ 

Chauiiter 

• •• 

24 in 

Rhapsody 

• • • 

22 ,. 

Ruffian 


26 „ 

Beauty 

• •• 

21 ,, 

Rattler 

• •• 

22 „ 

Buxom 

• • • 

D 



Bonnylass 

Charity 

Toilet 

Doxy 

Music 

Columbine 

Wanton 

Matchless 

... D 
... D 
... 22 in. 
... D 
... 21 in. 

... D 
... 20 in. 

...ran away 
and was lost 
in jungle. 


The whole of #iese dogs reached Dacca safely, but in 
wretched condition, and all suffering more or less from a long 
and troublesome passage up, in country boats, in the month 
of April. Columbine arrived in a sickly state and never ralli- 
ed. Tliere was no kennel ready to receive tlie Hounds when 
they landed, and they consequently passed twenty days in a 
common lower-roomed stable, which did not improve their 
chance and the unavoidable absence of the huntsman, Mr F., 
immediately afterwards completed the chapter of desagrimens. 
Bonnylass, Charity and Doxy died of inflammation of the 
lungs, and in the huntsman’s absence, just alluded to, the 
dooryas allowed Matchless to escape into the jungle behind 
the Course while out fur exercise, and she could not be re- 
claimed, and Hannibal and Mealman fell sick and were carried 
off by fever induced by inflammation of the feet, caused 
by chooah khanta getting into them and being neglect- 
ed. 1 am however happy to say that the remainder are at 
the present, time in excellent health and condition, and no 
doubt will fulfil ne:st cold weather the antiolpatious induced 
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by the high character Tom Pitt gave witli them, and as 
Melody, Rnby and Syren arc in pup by Twister; Peticoat 
by Tarquin ; Garland by Ruffian ; and Toilet by Bluecap, it is 
to be hoped there is no fear of further diminution in their 
immeiical strengtii. 

The Station Pack next demands notice and consists of the 
following Hounds, purchased last cold weather (also) from the 
Garden Reach Pack ; viz. 


Doos. 

Challenger 

Barrister 

Tumbler 

Galloper 

Bcggarman 

Governor 

Hannibal 


Sluts^ 

Harmony 

Venus, with 4 pups by Galloper 
Lady. 


These dogs were brought up on the Flat, and consequent- 
ly arrived in fine order. At present they arc in capital health 
and condition, perhaps if any thing the latter is too high ; a 
few weeks more will, it is to be hoped, see both packs at woi'k 
in the field, wheiArc shall be better able to judge of their rcs- 
pect^e qualities, &c. &c. &c. 

Trom hounds the transition to horses is quite natural, and 
1 am sorry to say that as yet the races have hardly received 
the samd degree of general public support as in previous years, 
which probably is to be attributed to the tightness Aiat has 
prevailed in the money market, and the Additional calls this 
year on Sportsmen’s pockets for hounds, &c. &c. The pros- 
pectus is before the public, and can speak for itself. Of stables, 
decidedly the most formidable at present here is Mcah Abdool 
Gunnee’s, under Roostuin’s charge, consisting of Scrooge, Sir 
Henry, and a chcsnnt Cape — all tried horses, while he has 
four grey maiden Arabs of* whom it would be premature to say 
jiiuch just now, though there is one among them that I should 
not be sui’iu’ised to sec well up at the finish for the Derby, 
while there can be no doubt if Scrooge is all right that it will 
take nothing less than a good horse to beat him this year. Mr 
Felix has Talisman, every bit as good as ever, and the brown 
colt Mr. Pecksniff,. but I do not think he is fated to shine on the 
turf. Two of the next Calcutta Derby horses arc said to medi- 
tate a visit to Dacca per Steamer in the first place, and to be 
ill training for that purpose, in capital hands, on the Phlatial 
Course. Now that the Steamer goes regularly I trust some 
■others may also be induced to come and try their luck. There 
has been much talk of Uuckra and Quo Warranto, aiid one or 
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two others from different quarters, and assuredly there arc 
many horses not quite good enough for the Presidency Meet* 
ings that might be more serviceable to their owners if they 
went ** Up Country,” as Ditchers delight to term a temporary 
visit to Tittighur or Chanderuagore, than if they formed the 
caudal vertebrts of a more renowned hemisphere. 

In theatricals the only thing that has been done lately 
was a performance of The Burlington Arcade and The 
Bear and the Bashaw which a section of the amateurs at- 
tempted last month. The heat was dreadful and memory as 
well as other things, I fancy must have exuded under its in- 
tensity : however, actors and audience laughed heartily and 
appeared to be mutually amused and pleased ; so I suppose ail 
was right and went off as well or better than was expected, 
especially as it is reported upon authority that the next per- 
formance will comprise certain scenes from Otway’s tragedy of 
Venice Preserved, and a favorite farce to embrace the whole 
strength of the company. 

I have not heard of much having been done in tank fish 
*ingthis year. 1 have been out two afternoons with the renown- 
ed Captain Popjoy, and on each occasion a Rboo’e, one of four, 
and the other of six pounds was taken. I need scarcely add I 
had nothing earthly to do with the taking of one or the other, 
the first being landed by C. and the second by the Captain 
himself. The last remaining item with which 1 must close 
this protracted article is, that there is at present in this station, 
and in the possession of Mr W., a young jackal perfectly and 
purely white, with pink eyes, varying to blue or purple,^ ac- 
coi'diug to the light in which they are looked at. This animal 
was caught in the neighbourhood of a factory in this district, 
called Ramchunderdee, where the mother and another cub 
(both also white) are still at large. The one in durance here 
has become sufiicicntly tame to allow himself to be^ taken to, 
and washed in, the river. Somelime ago Kbajah Allec 
Moollah had a perfectly white deer with pink ^ eyes, caught 
in the Tipperah hills, but this is the first white jackal I have 
met with or heard of. 

Asmodbus. 

Dacca^ Hth September, 184G. 
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My Dkar Abel,— 'You hare asked me for a few words re 
garding our friend’s recent publication ; — you hare inrited the 
infliction, and must abide by the result ; a somewhat rerbose 
one will it be, for you well know my dreamy habit of thinking 
of nine things at once, and the inclination towards garrulity 
with which years have vexed me, — and sometimes, let me add, 
in consequence, my friends also. However, in the present 
instance, licensed to talk, I shall not fail to follow the exam- 
ple of all patentees, and abuse my privilege. 

These last four plates of Phil Trench’s are decidedly the 
cleverest efforts of his pencil, and in their line infinitely the 
best work of art that an Eastern subject has ever given birth 
to.* Their truth to nature is indeed so remarkable, that J do 
not think an eye unfamiliar with what they represent can 
appreciate all their merit. It may be well then to let your 
English readers know that in these delineations no attitude, 
gesture, nor position of man or animal is introduced which isa 
not strictly characteristic. They owe their strict fidelity to 
nature to the opportunity our friend had of superintending 
their production in person : his first set of illustrations of one 
of our standard Indian Sports were by no means done justice 
to, the lithographers having taken the usual liberty of Eng- 
lish Artists with Indian Art. I need not remind you that in 
this as in all other departments having aught to do with intel- 
lect, our good friends at home cannot believe that we can be 
right, and thus insist on giving things not as they are, but as 
these arbiters think they should be. 

Now for a long time there was among artists a sort of 
traditioiiai method of drawing an elephant on the established 
model of those wliicli occur in Lebas’ paintings of Alexander’s 
victories. As J. 6. F.f cays, *Uhe elephant meets with his 
usual misrepresentation” even to this day, and I have known 
correctly drawn elephants to be carefully altered by English 
en^avers even of eminence, from the original presentment of 
the beast to the pumpkin-headed pig of Lebas ! The instance 
occurred in the publication of certain views of Dacca and its 
neighbourhood by. Sir Charles D Oyly, in which the ingenious 
corrector of Indian errors, nut content with amending the 
animal, had also the kindness to improve upon humanity ; for 
seeing the woman with the water-pot and the man with the 

* Tiger Bnntiiig. Four Sketohet by Phillip Trench. Publiahcd by 
UcMn. Force, 41, Piccsdilly. 

t Oetoology of the Elephut.— liuf. 8p«rt, Sw. No. I. 
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chattab in the same sketch, he kindlf gave the over-burthened 
female the bunya’s arm to lean upon, and made him at the 
same time galiantly afford her the grateful protection of his 
parasol! We must trust that our sporting anatomists and 
artists will succeed in shaming English professional painters 
out of such monstrosities, and no publication could have more 
effect in so doing than this of Trenches. The truth is that it is 
a most difficult thing to give a correct drawing of an elephant, 
and not to be done without mature study of the animal, such 
as I know our friend to have given to it. The great half- 
reasoning beast stands alone in the classification of animals, 
and in the same way as his organization is peculiar, so are all 
his motions, habits and attitudes. To depict him correctly, he 
must have been seen in all his moods, of anger, terror, or 
quiescence, — in all his positions — nay in his very gait under 
peculiar circumstances there is a study, which must be 
attended to before exactitude to nature can be attained. 
Now I have never seen the machinery of his motion, so 
to say, explained save by J. 6. F., nor all his positions artis- 
tically and correctly exhibited except by Phil Trench. It is 
worth while to study the drawings, with the anatomical de- 
scription in hand, for science sake, while gratifying the eye 
with the contemplation of the limmiugs of a true artist. 

Look at that neiwous unsteady beast— in the left, as 
we see it, of the first plate in the series 1 — our party, three 
of us with a single pad elephant, only got the old cowherd’s 
report of a bullock killed, at breakfast; our tents were some 
distance off, and by the time we reached the Foot-prints— 
puiyah is the word, Abel, “ the print of five claws,” — the sun 
was high in heaven. We found the carcase of the slain animal, 
before we gut there, uneaten, our friend in the striped jacket hav- 
ing only sucked the blood ; “ he will be back to feast on the bol- 
lock haunch to-night, the misbegot,” saith the old cowherd, with 
rueful glance at that unmistakable Hble in the jugulary whence 
the king of the jungle extracted the life blood of his best 
beast ; — perhaps,— interposed one of us with mush- 
room sun-proof sola on his head, who, as the oldest and best 
sportsman, has the command— ‘‘ look for his track, Meer- 
jan.” Now, Meeijfin is our Sliikaree, a fellow who has 
been in at the death of centuries of tigers, exulting in 
the sport, threading the pathless jungle like its own wild 
denizens, having, as he thiuhs, a charmed life against claw, 
or tusk, and ready, if the cover allowed, to go beftHre your 
elephant to the very spot the tiger lies in. This useful sort 
of game-keeper, aided by a couple of brinjarees^ who are pas- 
turing thrir vast herds in these wilds, and have a personal 
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interest in the destruction of their natural enemy, hare, you 
will observe, not been unsuccessful in their search : tliere, deep 
impressed in the yielding' sand, which luckily occurs in yonder 
patch of open g;round, are the telMale traces of our foe,->- 
bohoot hurra shir — a devil of a big one, as Meerjdn assures us, 
as with his buckler at his back he stoops intently tracing out 
tlie trail, — an oriental Leatherstocking. 

One of our brinjarees, with the iron spear which those 
people use in one hand, points with the other, drawing up his 
wiry frame in animated appeal to our commander, the way 
the game has taken. That elephant in the corner which 1 
asked you just now to look at, has snuffed the rank scent which 
lingers on the spot, and as the timid ones will do, shrinks 
back with trunk curled inwards ; our handsome friend in the 
howdah is one of the nil admirari, or wondcr-at-nothiug 
school, which one sometimes finds in perfection in a crack 
cavalry regiment : he is favouring ns, in reply to the com* 
mander’s indication of the trail, with a specimen of how in* 
different he can be even on his first day’s tiger shooting, while 
his mahout, Avith an emphatic ‘ dhult-teree/ and a lusty thump 
of the hancus, forces the nervous beast (it's her first day 
too) to face at any rate the smell of tiger : our handsome 
friend borrowed that elephant of the collector’s wife at This- 
verybad. She is a pet, and her mistress will have her named 
Fatima^ which is the reason why the mahout always calls her 
Parbutpiaree, , 

See, the pad elephant has caught the infection,— cowardice 
is infectious with elephants as with man, — and trumpets in 
alarm, inviting like correction administered by the driver, 
while the cooly, with careful prescience of a scrimmage, 
tightens the pad ropes whereon depends the safety of those 
who are to witness the fray. How infernally hot it is ! the 
trees are still ; not a leaf stu's ; and the shadows speak of mid- 
day fervour in that glowing sky : our friend, the Judge stMb, 
is very sensible of the fact, and quite as sensible in another 
sense as to other facts in connection therewith, for bis liveried 
jemadar holds over his head a well fringed chattah, while he 
himself pours forth the contents of a soda water bottle into a 
tumbler, which contains, 1 will be bound, what the bagmen caU, 
** a bottom” of brandy. In what admirable contrast to the am- 
mals we have been looking at, are the elephants which bear 
the Judge and our commander ! The former is evidently a 
practised band : his howdah faced Avith the hide-trophy of 
our sport bears witness to it, and his elephant eArinces, by 
his coolness and repose, constant acquaintance with such 
■scenes as now occur around him ; his very mahout is the type 
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of quiescence, having taken you may see, his modicum of opium, 
or, it may be, a whiff of ganja^ to nerve himself for the 
struggle ; for the moment he is stupified. But look at Sona- 
mookhee onf^whom is mounted our commander ! See the per- 
fect quietude of the creature, the stand- at-easc attitude, the 
bough in the trunk to whisk away flies, as opposed to the 
noisy energy of the fellow on her neck ! Not opium, oh ! Rons* 
turn Khan, — no, nor ganja^ you drunken incorrigible vaga- 
bond, has screwed you to your present pitch of daring : — well 
knoweth the grey-bcarded klashee^ behind there in the kha- 
wass*, that a surreptitious sip from the bottle (brandy is it ?) 
— which forms part of liis charge, is the surest aid in taking 
you gallantly through the day ; and a secret understanding 
managed through Bueshhoo the cooly, who is busy with a tug 
at the howdah ropes just now, has placed the stimulant in 
your hands without cognizance of the commander’s watchful 
eye : the sip becomes a gulp, and the gulp lengthens into a 
pull, but Roostum Khan, best of maiiouts, as most unorthodox 
of Mussulmans, is in trim for his duty : — do not let us blame 
liiin — he has had the tiger on his elephant’s head some fifty 
times ; and his own foot in the brute’s mouth once, (which is 
quite enough), and after that ^^stiinulus^^ is allowable : — I be- 
gin to understand the aflinity,” said once to me a man who 
had to keep up a reputation for hard riding to hounds, — be- 
tween a Warwickshire rasper, and a gulp of cherry brandy.’^ 

And the tiger is — where ? In the tree jungle right before 
us perhaps — the which 1 hope not, for tiger shooting in tree 
jungle is as near a tempting of Providence as any thing on 
earth next to driving your friend’s kicking mare in your own 
buggy. The first tiger I ever saw was under such circum- 
stances, in my second year in India, with a friend as griflish to 
Indian sport as myself : we were two guns and a pad, his ele- 
phant wholly untried : it was something for us to have found 
our tiger, who fortunately like a discreet beast, bolted, leaving 
us jammed in the forest, for follow him we could not ; had he 
charged, and either elephant turned to run, I leave you to 
guess the smash of howdahs and their occupants that must 
have ensued. But is he there ? War-par gttya, he’s 

gone through — he’s thirsty and is off to the river, — he’s heat- 
ed with the blood he has drunk, and must cool himself’ : very 
good, — then let us follow. 

We pass, still tracking here and there a foot-print, the 
belt of forest jungle, and before us is a precipitous stony dei^i- 
vity of some forty feet, or so, — another narrow strip of reed 
jungle, and then the Ganges,— Gtmg'a Jee herself! Ha ! Now 

* Hind seat in tho howdah* 

JtMB. SPORT. A£y.— VOX.. IT., RO. TXI. 
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1 know our location, some fifty miles or so below Hurdwar, 
where the river, if I mistake not, first takes the chai’acter ob-* 
servable in it as far as Allahabad, of banks alternating between 
a dead sandy level on one side and a low precipitous sort of 
cliff on the other; — our*s is the cliff side. And now. Judge 
sahib, get you down first, and let us beat this reedy patch ; — 
the weil-trained elephant chooses his point of descent, plants 
liis fore-fcct just on the uncertain edge of the declivity, and 
then, with crouched hams, tilting forward the weight he bears, 
slides with much rattle of stones and crash of brush-wood 
down the slope: him follow the pad, bearing McerjAn and our 
JirhiJareeSi amused with the novelty of their situation : then 
comes our handsome friend on the fair Fatima alias Parbut- 
piaroc ; she is, as usual, timid, and loses time in getting down, 
and wlicn down — but look at the plate. 

She has stumbled on the tiger, turned from him, and in 
an instant had the beast upon her croup, — then with a mad 
dash forward she has rushed to the edge of the preci[>icc that 
hangs some forty feet perpendicular over tlie muddy stream of 
mother Gunga ! With the usual sagaeitj^, and the enormous 
ph 3 'Sical power of her kind, she has contrived to choose be- 
tween grim death before her and the inconvenience of a tiger 
hanging on, not, j^ou may say, sailor-fashion by the eyelids, to 
her hinder extremity : just then down swings Sonamookhee 
with the commander along the declivity, he helpless from his 
position, — the Judge sahib puts his gun uncertainly to his shoul- 
der (don't fire old fellow, youVe as likely to hit elephant as 
tiger), while the pad and its occupants rest, man and beast, 
in an equal state of horror and suspense ! Tlie details of this 
situation arc excellent; — the cooly in dangerous approximation 
to whut Mr Blyth would call, ^ a fine speeiineu of felts tigris/ 
falling from his bad eminem^e ! — the horrified mahout throwing 
himself from the neck of tjie poor Fatima-Parbutpiaree ; — the 
attitude of the fellow hurry-scurrying out of the khawass ; — 
but above all the cool determination of our handsome friend, 
w'hese indifference, so far as regards danger, is no affectation, 
— all are true to nature and drawn in a style as correct as 
spirited. The positions of the elephants arc in themselves a 
study ; I only begrudge the view of the hind limbs of the 
sliding animal shut out by the pad in the foreground ; but 
this saerilicc was no doubt necessary to preserve the grouping; 
it has at any rate procured us an excellent fore-shortened view 
of the foremost elephant. 

And how did we get out of it ? Why the original incident on 
which this sketch was grounded, ended with the tumble over the 
bunk of tlie elephant with howdah, guns, &c.; if my memory 
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servos me rights the men escaped in time : in this casc^ termed as 
it is The Escape^ the animal^ relieved of the tiger who seems 
to have got away, may have either extricated herself, or been 
assisted out of the peril by the other elepi)aiits. Be that as it 
may, our handsome friend appears again, tliough still to a 
disadvantage (owing to the Collector’s wife’s elephant), at 
THE death of the formidable beast, who so nearly finished 
him. The tiger lias been beat for in a deep morass, one of 
those fastnesses the animals arc so fond of, yielding as it does 
that fimuiiy or rotten marsh so dangerous andimpractiable to a 
loaded elephant. While toiling through this, our commander’s 
staunch and sturdy Sonnmookhee is charged by our striped 
antagonist, who knocked over by a w^ll-directed shot from 
his unerring hand, is afterwards finished by the same aided hy 
the Judge sahib : between them is the pad elephant standing 
his ground very steadily with a good example on either side of 
him, and in the distance our unlucky tyro in mustachoes, 
who again is thrown at the mercy of his panic-stricken beast. 
I have witnessed a scene in a very deep morass the exact counter- 
part of the one here so characteristically given, save that the 
tjonfusion was enhanced by the guns being five, and the pad 
elephants some twenty. Scores of your readers who have seen 
the same thing scores of times, my dear Abel, will speak to the 
fidelity of the picture : the large elephant with his trunk enried 
to resist the tiger’s onset, and the mahout holding him back 
with thc^hannus, and the general effect of that peculiar labour- 
ing exertion made by the mighty beasts to drag their limbs 
through the heavy swamp, are all admirably given. 

The Tents wliicli closes the set, is no less graphic, while 
to my eye it conveys even more of character than tlie preceding 
plates. *Our handsome friend, disgusted with his luck has, it ap- 
pears, come home by himself, for at the door of a distant doublc- 
jioled tent, (which is I rather think ihp Kxicherry tent borrowed 
from tlie Collector,) is his elephant kneeling, from which the 
guns are handed down, while he gladly accepts some proffer- 
ed beverage. Intlic foreground, occupying two-thirds of the 
picture arc, — in the centre middle distance, the pad elephant 
proudly bearing liome the carcase of the slaughtered tiger,— 
to the left, the elephants of the two other sportsmen, and in the 
centre two figures excellently true to life, the thannadar of 
the neighbouring police station, who has evidently turned out 
to do honour to the Judge sahib, and a police smvar^ who is,l 
faiuiy, in attendance on Inin : the middle distance to the right 
is filled by the horses of the party at their pickets alarmed at 
the npproaeh of the elephants, while about them and near the 
tents are a variety of fibres introduced illustrating the lively 
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bustle of camp-life about the hour the sahibdn \rend home- 
wards : — now, being nothing if not critical, I do here pro- 
nounce that the only questionable incident in these plates, is 
the bringing the elephants so close to the stable pickets as to 
frighten the nags : — ^there is a very smart looking grey Arab 
yonder, who has serious thought of trying to break away, while 
another straining at his head ropes, and a third lashing wild- 
ly out, disrogardless of Itis heel tethers, show signs of con- 
fusion of which I am convinced our friend, the commander, 
would never have been the cause : no horse hardly, not trained 
to live with them, can stand elephants, and ode always 
gives the nags a wide berth coming home, lest perchance 
a strain, or a fall, or a snapped head rope be the con- 
sequence : — it may be said that all this stramash is 
caused by the scent of the dead tiger, and such may in 
nature be the case, not however within the experience 
of this deponent. Happily contrasted with this distant 
scene of bustle, is in the right foreground the ruined brick- 
work of some lowly shrine, the resting place doubtless of 
the reputed saint of the neighbourhood, — and somewliat 
behind it sits the camp fukeer who is evidently travelling with 
our friends, with his flag, his drum, his little fire and water- 
pot, that men may both see and hear where light may be had, 
and thirst quenched on reaching the appointed halting place. 

I 'Cannot praise too highly the mode in which our artist 
has conveyed the labouring gait of tired elephants, poshed, as 
these are, to their best pace : the mahouts have done their 
work, and are knocked up ; the Judge’s fellow sits with one 
wearied leg crossed on the broad head of his breast, while 
the coolies after their several fashions urge on the jaded patient 
animals, by a goad-prod over the tail, or a whack with that 
weighty stick on the same sensitive part, and the eternal cry 
“ my I, myl *' — step out 1 '^'he attitudes of the sportsmen proclaim 
how gladly they would reach their tents : the uneasiness of a 
long day in the howdah has fairly worn even them out, for 
they have evidently gone out to kill their tiger only, and have 
killed him late, and we all know what pounding along all day 
without allowing oneself to fire a shot is. I gather these facts 
from my only seeing one spotted deer, and a hare, hung with 
their throats orthodoxly cut to the howdahs, and shot doubt- 
less for the mahouts and servants. That tbannahdar showing 
off on the white horse with the braided mane is inimitable : — 
there is individuality in him : 1 feel that I know him, and that 
he is a Rampore Robllla, and bis name Rehmut Oollah Khan : 
his companion with the ineffably spavined horse (look only at 
his action) is quite as characteristic. 
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And now, my dear Abel, that you have got through this, 
— let me congratulate you on your escape : you know not 
the dangers that have threatened you: the above is bad 
enough, — but oh ! tlie avalanches, the oceans of prose tliat 
would have been, had the extent of my leisure been commen- 
surate with my powers of garrulity ! The real anecdote of 

my friend Colonel O , and how he tumbled on the lion out 

of the howdah, (in Sirhind in days when lions were), and 
swore at him in German, when the beast incontinently took 
to his heels in much alarm ; — the excellent jest of the 
mutiny against the commander of a shooting party, who 
finding his friends ivould go out to blaze at everything, 
stayed sulky at the tents in disgust, while they after 
patronizing Dartford the whole day, came home with no end 
of deer and small game, having seen six tigers, and killed 
three ; — the — ^biit no : — thou should’st have heard,^^ as 
Grumio says, but shalPst it not, as say I. Let me only in con- 
'elusion congratulate you and our sporting friends on the rapid 
advance made and making, in adding dignity and increased 
utility to their favourite amusements. Wlicn tliey give birth 
to productions alike valuable for the illustration of manners as 
for excellence in art, and lead those that follow them, as is the 
case with so many of your contributors, to study and remark 
upon the history of the denizens of mountain, field, lake, and 
fell, as well as seek manly recreation in their pursuit, — ^surely 
it will ^c allowed that there is public benefit in all kinds of 
sport as well as private pleasure and advantage. 

For the kind and cheery-hearted author of these plates, — 
that the lights and shades of life may blend as hcippily and 
harmoniously in his career, as do those of nature in liis works, 
is the sincere prayer of his old friend, 

Master Mathew. 

To Abel East, Esq., • 

Editor Sp. Rev, 
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OR, 


A VISIT TO THE TREES. 

By dint of early risiiirt;* and by keepin*** my eyes open on 
occasional visits to the DuiTniiitollah and elsewhere, I have 
inana»cd to pick up *^oinc ideas a.s to the nags likely to make 
an appearance this season, and which perhaps may be of inter- 
est to some of your readers. 

The peculiar feature of the juTsent position of racing mat- 
ters at tlic Presidency is the assimilation to the English prac- 
tic.c of public training stables. The much to be regretted re- 
tirement of our esteemed Deputy Governor has taken away 
the only private stable, and his trainer, Barker, having estab- 
lished himself in capital premises in the Circular Road, with a 
goodly string, leaves us with three Lots Ross’s, Barker^s and 
Hunter and Co.'s under charge of whom are all the horses at 
present in work here. There arc some hopes of additions from 
Bangalore and Sonepore which will greatly increase the in- 
terest of the races, but this will depend much on the per- 
formances at these earlier meetings. 

Ross's ^Mot” comprises Mr P^tre^s, Mr Grccn\s, Mr 
Jones’, Afr Boynton’s and Mr Bag’s slrings, — many of them 
pretty long ones. 

Mr Petre has two Platers, Crab and Niger, and the follow- 
ing maidens : Albiiera, Farewell, Bonanza, Zurbano, and 
Pitcortbie. The Platers speak for themselves, in their past 
performances — Niger the late purchase, at a heavy figure, from 
the Alipore Stable is in Qne form ; much improved by bis ad- 
ditional year and going well. Albuera, though he proved ex- 
pensive to liis admirers last year, has still many who think 
well of him and bis appearance jii.'itifics their opinion, as his 
condition is much superior to what it was in the previous sea- 
son, and if he goes on without accident be must be in a good 
place for the Derby. Little Farewell is also looking blooming, 
and tho’ perhaps not able to stride will) the long ones will be a 
r|uecr customer for any of his size. Zurbano, a grey, and 
Bonanza, a bay, are slashing four ycars^ old colts, who, with the 
unspeakable advantage of upwards of a year’s Calcutta keep 
and tuition should carry their liglit weights well to the 
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front. Pitcortliie is also a fine large hay colt, but having 
been amiss is not likely to do iiiiich this present year. The 
tvholc four are entered fur the Derby and Ciiampague, and al- 
so named fur a chance in the Bengal Club Cup and other 
temptations for Maidens. 

Mr Green still rejoices in the possession of Glauciis and 
the Madras horse Goldfindcr, and for maidens has Eons, Afay- 
Mooth, The Baron, Akhalee, a New South Wales colt — Paris, 
with two or throe others not likely to earn notice to themselves 
or profit to their owner. The old horse is hearty as ever and it 
ought to be a fine struggle between him, Niger, and Cadwallader 
for the Champagne. Ebus, a blue grey, was brought round 
from Bombay wlierc he ran a good second for their Derby, one 
and a half miles. He is au exceedingly neat and pretty mover, 
but a want of breadth in the chest may, in his first destined 
course, the Derby two miles, cause the destruction of the hopes 
of his owner and au upsetting of the coach, — as happened to his 
great namesake. 

Maynooth, a bay, was named by the Sheik for some races 
last year, but did not start. Both he and the Baron, a grey, 
who after being a saddle-horse has lieen promoted to his pre- 
sent dignity, no doubt for sundry good and weighty reasons, 
are fairish looking cattle, and having had the benefit of a 
year’s work, may, falling tlic Great Guns, come in at the finish. 
Maynooth has been matched against Repulse and Little Goorkha, 
and as Bepulse made a very respectable appearance last year. 
Air. Green must be worthy of his name unless he has some 
good grounds to go on. Akhalee, a little bay, came up from 
Aladras, and may as well go back — perhaps accompanied by 
Goldfinder, as his owner there appears to be the only pci*son 
who appreciates him. Paris, a good looking colt, said to be well 
bred, and with Arab blood, entered for the Australian Purse, 
will not do much to gain a rcputaiioiy fur his class. 

The great Elepoo is still Air. .fones’s stand-by. The old 
horse is at present in tiie most blooming and silky condition 
—displaying more muscle and form than at any previous 
period of his career; and there is every appearance of his 
retrieving his lost honors and adding fresh cups to his owner’s 
already well filled sideboard. Air. J. has Lall Sing, a ches- 
nut Whaler colt entered for the Australian Purse — a neat well 
made horse, but not much like a racer. 

Air Boynton has our former Cape friends, Sir Bcnjivmin 
and Battledore— the first not looking so well as he did last 
year, but there is plenty of time before the meeting to bring 
matters round. Battledore is going exceedingly well and again 
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promises to make short work of siiort races. His Maiden lot 
consists of a brown Cape colt, it is believed a near relation 
of Sir Benjamin and a string of Arabs, tlie only cognizable ones 
among whom are Merry Monarch and Croton Oil, both large 
slashing greys : the former cut rather poor a figarc at the Ban- 
galore Meeting lust year ; the latter is a dark horse and no 
one knows how much of the essential” he may contain, 
though he looks as if be could physick some at light weights 
and siiort distances. 

Mr Boynton has also named Toora Dckega, a horse which 
appeared under the Sliaik’s protection last year. There was 
some talk of his name being changed to Hogii-nf*, and it is 
a pity tlie intention was not carried out. 

Mr Bags, in whom we arc happy to hail a fresh aspirant 
to Turf honors, has three maidens purchased from the Sheik. 
El Zago, Free Trade, and Golauh Sing — to one of whom For- 
tune, if at all just, must surely assign the Sheik’s plate, and wc 
hope some other pickings — tlio’ El Zago, a large white horse 
only lately arrived, is not likely to-be in condition to go much 
this year. 

Barker has the following stables under his charge. Mr 
Roberts’, Mr East’s, Mr Grey’s, Mr Stone’s, Mr Abram’s, and 
Mr North’s. 

The first numbers a good list of maiden Arabs ; viz : 
Honeysuckle, Ugly Mug, Little Goorkha, Energy and a name- 
less Bay — besides Selim, a Whaler, and tlie English hoi*scs 
Morgiana and Grasshopper. Of these Honeysuckle is no 
doubt the flower, a powerful little grey — small and compact — 
something of the style of Ficschi, and having been well galloped, 
forward in his training, as his friends are in support of him. He 
has been matched against Eous, and if one may judge from 
the confidence displayed by those who ought to know, be will 
be a dangerous opponent ^to any of the crack maidens. Ugly 
Mug fully justifies his cognomen, but as the proverb says : 

Handsome is as handsome does,” and it is to be hoped his per- 
formances mil makeup for his want of beauty. Little Goorkha 
struggles away with his stable companions and though rather 
out of condition, his blood and the sureness of his action enable 
him to keep his place with any of them, fast as they have been 
going. He has been' heavily matched both fur the first and se- 
cond meetings, and odds offered against him fur the big Races 
have been eagerly snapped up. Energy is looking and going well 
and it can be ascribed only to the temporary absence of his 
ow ler from the country that he has not formed engagements 
like h's comrades. The Bay without a name irUl it is be- 
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licved go for the Sheik’s Plate. Selim is a large cliesaut of 
doubtful blood, but of not doubtful temper. 

Mr East has Repulse, aud Lapwing, Arabs, Banker a 
well known Cape and Fusilier, a bay New South Wales Horse. 
The two first have appeared on several occasions. Repulse 
has been pluckily matched against several untried maidens, 
and his owner is quite willing to go on. Lapwing is entered for 
the Derby, Champagne, and Mile Sweepstakes fourth day — 
tlie last probably the best suited to his capabilities. Banker a 
selection from the Alipore Stable requires no comment. 
He is entered for the Colonial, and will no doubt go for other 
races, but it is to be hoped he will meet the demands of his 
backers in a more satisfu(;tory manner than the “ no asset” 
style which he adopted last year. Fusilier, a light bay, is a good 
mover. 

The veteran sportsman Mr Grey has again appeared on 
our Turf ; on the right side of whiidi it is to i-e hoped he may 
long remain. He has the redoubtable Selim who distin- 
guished himself so unexpectedly last year, purchased for a 
large sum on the lamented death of his owner, Mr Ryder. He 
is looking and going well aud spite of the little feat of practi- 
cal surgery exercised on his tail appears as if likely to flourish 
what remains of it in the faces of his adversaries. Mr G. 
has a reserve at Souepore, consisting, it is uuderstond, of two 
or three maiden Arabs, and Young Emblem the country-bred. 

MibStone retains his connection with the Turf in the shape 
of a lung cared Arab named Midas, and a chesnut Cape coll 
the brother to Battledore. The first is thought by some to 
resemble Selim, but no one could imagine that the brothers 
belonged to the same family. 

It is sad to see Mr Abram with only Cadwalladcr aud 
Alchymist. The running of the former last year has justly 
placed him among the favorites for the great Maiden stakes of 
the season, and gives a fair proinise*that he will prove a second 
Gleudowcr. This Alchymist has not succeeded better than 
his brethren in turning any thing into gold, aud there is little 
prospect of amendment. The trust of Mr North is placed solely 
in Emigrant — a New South Wales Horse, who tiistiuguished 
himself at Ceylon. 

The secession of Barker has for the present sadly denuded 
Hunter and Co.’s stables — ^their occupants just now being only 
Shereef aud some whalers, the properly of Mr Newton. Shereef 
is well, but still looks wistfully behind aud about him. Should 
he strengthen his heart his undoubted speed may tell even 
ill some of the great races. Mr Newton as tho only suc- 
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cessful trainer of whalers may, it is to be hoped, be as fortu- 
nate this year us lie was last. 

In addition to tlie above Presidency lots the Madras and 
Sonepore Stables liave iiuininated horses for several of the 
Stakes, and the 51b. allowance made to such as have run 
the first time since the 1st Oct.- oii^ht to put any fair nag in a 
good place. Of the Madrassics nutliing is known, and as little 
of the Sonepore Cattle with the exception of Lottery who made 
his debut as a maiden on this course some four years since, and 
it is to be hoped age has improved his qu.iiities, for which there 
certainly was room. 

But little business as compared with last year has been 
done upon the meeting. The two great Maiden Stakes, Derby 
and Champagne have attracted some speculation, and a few 
Lotteries have taken place in which Mr. Petre’s stable for tlys 
Derby and Mr. Green’s for the Champagne were the favorites. 
Mr Roberts, however, docs not lack supporters, and Cailwalla- 
der’s friends are staunch. There has been some betting be- 
tween Ross and Barker’s lots, even whenever they meet, and 
Elepoo has been backed in a similar manner against Selim. 
The Derby odtls may be quoted as follows : 

100 to 20 against Potre s Stable. 

100 to 10 against Albuera. 

80 to lo against Cadwallader. 

150 to 10 against Shercof. 

100 to 10 against Ebas. 

100 to 10 against Honeysuckle, 

Honeysuckle even against Ecus. 

Ebus and Albuera «. Cadwallader and Shercof. 

The Champagne, barring accidents, has been booked ns a 
certainty for cither Glanciis, Niger or Cadwallader, and a lit- 
tle business even one against the utlior has been done. The 
addition of Niger to Mr^ Petre’s Stable has contributed to 
narrow the field for speculation. On the xvliole we may con- 
sider Mr. Petre’s stable to liavc the I’all against any otlier. Mr. 
Greert^s sustained a severe loss in the death, en route from 
Bombay, of High Pressure, a horse wliosc character would at 
once have raised him to a liigli rank in tlie betting. Mr. 
Boynton has numevicul superiority in his favour as far as 
maidens go. Tiicy arc, liowcvcr, untried wiiich may also be 
said witii regard to Mr Roberts’ string. There is ample 
room for business generally, and every prospect of good com- 
petition, as no stable can be said to possess an overwhelming 
strength, and he will be a bold man who will prophecy what 
color will be first at the winning post. 
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In addition to ail the published races in the prospectus, 
here have been numerous private Siveepstakes and matches 
got up, and chief among these rank the four made at one of 
tile Tent Club meetings between Elepoo, Glaucus, Banker and 
Sir Benjamin as follows : — 

1st Day — 2^ miles — 8st. 101b. Maidens allowed 71b. 

3r^Day — Gilbert mile — Ost. Maidens that never started on the 
day of naming allowed 1st., other Maidens 71b. 

4tb Day — Heats 2 miles — 8st, 71b. Maidens allowed 101b. 

Cth Day — 1| miles — Ost. Middens that never started on day of 
naming allowed Ist., other maidens 71b. 

The Stakes were got up by the respective owners of the 
nags, each naming his own weights and distance; and it will be 
interesting to see if the results justify the owner’s opinion of 
Igs horse’s peculiar forte. There is also a Gilbert Mile sweep- 
stakes for Whalers, including Selim, Fusilier, Paris, Nisus and 
a Dun horse, the property of a Sporting Member of the Tent 
Club, which is likely to shew good sport, all the nags being 
untried except Selim who ran in Australia and left his friends in 
the lurch by bolting. Tlie matches are chiefly between untried 
maidens such as Little Goorkah and Maynooth ; one however, 
E6us and Honeysuckle, in which the latter gets an allowance 
of 51b., iR deserving of remark. Honeysuckle’s backers 
must have considerable confidence in his merits having match- 
ed a 4 year old untried horse against a tried good one 6 
years oltl, with so small an allowance. Repulse if in good 
form ought to make some money for his owner, who has 
displayed considerable nous in getting on, against untried 
ones. A couple of matches have been made between Morgiana, 
the English marc who was put forward last year for the 
Merchants’ Cup, but did not go, and the two Capes, Banker and 
Sir Benjamin, at even weights 8st. 71b. each, Gilbert Mile, 
being the first instance on tiiis Couijic of any Colonial running 
against imported blood without a heavy allowance of weight. 
The Capes arc undoubtedly good, especially so for a short dis- 
tance, but if the mare can be brought out in anything like 
form site ought to make mincemeat of tlicm. 

There are but few changes in the denizens of tlic I'urf 
to notice. The retirement of Sir Herbei*t Maddock must be 
a subject of regret to all — and in the annals of the Turf no 
instance of such decided success in so short a period as two 
years can be quoted. The absence of the time-honored name 
of the Squire is also to be lamented. Oily Gammon was 
named fur the Derby and Cliampagnc, but cannot, it is under- 
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Stood, be brought out, the firing he underiv^ent last year liaviiig 
failed to restore him. 

There is a promise of some additions to those that have 
been mentioned^ and tiie glorious uncertainty^’ may give the 
palm of victory to some one that has not been iiaiued by 

A Peep of Day Boy. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF NIMROD.* 

BT TH£ AUTHOR OF HANDLBY CROSS.” 

The Life of a Sportsman” which may be regarded as Nimro<Pe 
great work, though he himself assigned that title to Nimrod on 
Sporting,” of which work he was more the compiler or editor than the 
author ; the ** Life of a Sportsman” was originally published piece- 
meal in the New Sporting Magazine^ a proceeding that Nimrod con- 
sidered prejudicial to his literary reputation, as he declared in the 
before-mentioned article, published in Fraser's Magazine^ under the 
title of My Life and Times,” wherein he enumerated all his literary 
exploits, with, in many instances, their success and the prices he obtain- 
ed for them. The ** Life of a Sportsman,” was a project of Mr 
Ackermann’s who wished to have it written in verse after the style of 
Doctor Syntax,” of which work he furnished our author with a copy, 
but forgot to supply him with the ability. Doctor Syntax,” we 
may observe, was a: speculation of the late Mr Ackermann's, and a 
very successful one it was. The following letters, tracing the rise and 
progress of the Life of a Sportsman,” will give a better idea of the 
nature of the work, and be more interesting to the reader, than any 
anidytica} review we could write of it. There had been some personal 
interviews between Nimrod and Mr Ackermann on the subject, and 
the following letter is the first one that passed relative of it. It seems 
that Mr Aiken commenced illustrating the work before it was written, 
thus making Nimrod write to liis plates, instead of making the plates 
illustrate the letter-press. This, we should add, is a sad cramping, die- 
advantageous*proceeding, as far as the author is concerned. 

^^Gondaded. 

VD. sroax. biy«— vol. it», »o. vii. a 
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The firat letter is dated Sfarch 24, 1837> and is as follows : 

** Calais. 


"Dear sir, 

I must account to you for not having sooner replied to your 
letter of the 28th of last month. In the first places I did not receive 
it, with the parcel, till last week ; secondly, I am in the middle of an 
article for the Quarterly Bemew, which must be finished by the first 
week in April. 

In the middle of April, I shall be in London, when we will en- 
deavour to arrange the illustrations of your plates ; but it strikes me, 
Mr Aiken has several more yet to execute, as his hero should go 
through all the gradations of the sportsman and the coachman to make 
the thing complete. It would be necessary that 1 should give Mr 
Aiken some instructions (if he will take them) as to the future plates, 
for, with all his cleverness, he spoils many, from the want of taking 
time to consider his subjects. 


" Yours truly, 

C. Appbrlby.” 


" I think the * Life of a Sportsman* would be the best title for 
your work — the word ‘ thorough- bred' applies more properly to horses. 
1 think, also, it would take ; and it has the advantage of not being 
confined to time as to publication. 

" To Mr Ackermann, llegeut-street, London." 

The " Life of a Sportsman" seems to have been the title adopted ; 
and henceforth the conception assumes that name. Still, the form of 
publication seems to have been unsettled, for in June of the same year, 
1837, Nimrod wrote as follows ; — 

" I am sorry we did not take more time in discussing the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Life of a Sportsman.' I have made my notes for it, and 
find the subject would admit of twice the space you think of allotting 
to it — ^in fact, it would make four volumes, and afford subjects for 
my pen which would suit all classes of readers, and embrace matter of 
high moral interest to the ri^ng generation." 

Again in July he writes-*- 

** I have rough-sketchi all the matter for your work, and shall 
soon be able to put it in its proper form. But I sliould wish for your 
decision as to whether a volume or in numberi, I think the subject 
eould be extended to great length. However, you can jadge«fro.b the 
following heads : 

" Independent of the subjects to be introduced by the plates, I 
have my hero through all the grades of life— at school, at Oxford, in 
the dragoons, at Melton Mowbray, as a rider to hounds, as a master 
of hounds, at a ball, in wedlock, in conversation with, his father (a 
.very long article), describe his ^rson, his stud, as a coachman, a 
fisherman, a shot, cock-fighter, ftc. fto. 
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Yoirwill observe, th^se be«da |Mit ddBcn aa the; stand in 
my note-book^ without regard to ordei^ but of courae that will be at« 
tended to/’ 

On the 6th of December, 1837, Nimrod broached to Mr Acker- 
mann what, on the 7th of September, 1838, he conveyed t6 Mt Spiers 
as the sudden impulse of the moment arising from the printer’s errors 
and want of proofs of his articles : 

** Dear sir, 

Pray let me have your determination respecting the ^ Life of a 
Sportsman/ Is it to be a periodical or not ? 

** Between ourselves, I don’t think I shall continue much longer a 
contributor to the New Sporting Magcusinfi. Spiers has used me very 
ill in publishing the * Northern Tour/ without giving me a chance to 
correct the errors that appeared in the succeeding numbers of the New 
Sporting Magazine. 

1 shall make another sporting and agricultural (combined) tour 
next summer in Scotland, for deer-stalking, grouse-shooting, &c., with 
Captain Ross, and intend spending the following season in Ireland. 
What a start for a new periodical ! 

** In haste, yours truly, 

C. Appbrlby/’ 


The ill-treatment Nimrod here complains of, was explained in 
the last portion of this memoir, and was incapable of obviation, 
inasmuch as the work was printed from the magasine types, and was, 
moreover, as correct as the majority of works are ; or, indeed, as Nim- 
rod most likely would make it. 

The*followiiig letter to Mr. Ackermann is also on the subject of 
the Life of a Sportsman 

December 22, 1837. 


** My dear sir, 

I have received your letter, and am now able to tell you eisacUg 
how matters stand respecting your book. 

** I have got forward with tliree months’ manuscript for the New 
Sporting Magazine^ and Youatt and I have also written the key to the 
grand picture,* now publishing by Hodgson and Graves. I have an 
article to write for Fraser, on gaming, which hoishes that subject, and 
it must be in London the week after next. After (hat time 1 have no- 
thing to interrupt me for three months, which 1 will devote to your 
book. It would not do to he off and on with a work of that size, which 
I mean to make instructive as well as amusing. Wliether I shall have 
enough of matter for two volumes, I cannot say, until I enter well 
into the suDject. It is my opinion that I have. 

<< I am sorry to find you cannot manage a periodical. I should 
have liked to have edited it, for there never has been a sporting mRga- 
lino properly edited yet. 


* Mr Grant’s celebrated picture of the meet of the Bo^al Stag Bomidson 
AMOt Heath. 
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I do not like the motto or head to plate 17* ^ Tooling the 
Bang Up' is very vulgar, the phrase * bang up' is quite obsolete. 

(This now stands in the book — 

n. FOB WINDSOR ! GO ALONG BOB !” 

Scene — dark night and a tandem — guide-post with the groom reading 

as above.) 

Again — what means Charley Easthope, or dog fight — Duck-lane ? 
I should not wish to conduct my hero to such a place, unless it were 
to condemn it. 

I remain, 

« Yours truly, 

" Nimrod.** 

On the 1st of February, 1838, he announces a commencement of 
the work. 

Dear sir, 

I have this day made a start to write out the ^ Life of a Sports- 
man' for you, and I know of nothing to prevent my finishing it oiT-hand. 

** I have only one remark to make respecting the plates. The one 
which has the little boy with the fox's biush in his hand, must be 
the frontispiece, because it does not answer my views of the subject. 
First, all the figures are young and slim, and the papa is a very difierent 
looking person to the one I mean to describe, suitable to the middle of 
the last century, when of course my tale must commence, or I could 
not carry the sportsman through life to old age, which I shall of course 
do. I shal^ likewise introduce the uncle, ns well as father of my faero^ 
to give additional interest, and to avoid monotony of character, and 
his will be a good one to help me out. ** 

** 1 hope to send you a bundle of MS. by this day fortnight. If 
you have any fresh suggestions to make, let me hear from you ; if not, 
rest assured I shall do you justice, and produce an entertaining and in- 
structive book. 

In haste, truly yours, 

C Apperlbt. 

Thanks for the .dye, wlpch comes very regularly. Of course you 
read the attack on me by the editor of the Nevs Sperling Magazine, in 
the January number. I believe the writer to be Mr. B*— , all in jea- 
lousy because I would not be their editor !" 

This was quite a mistake on the part of Nimrod. He oertainly was 
offered the editorship of the magaaine ; but as it was a disputed point 
among the proprietors, whether he was qualified for it or not, no dkai^ 
pointment or ill-feeling could arise from bis refusing it. Indeed, his 
not getting it was a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, which 
the proprietors could have removed if they had lilmd, their offer being 
a certain sum, with a liberal per centage on increased circulation, while 
Nimrod want^ a larger salary without the contingency. Indeed no- 
thing but tiie difficulty of obtaining a competent person would have in- 
duced the proprietors to offer the editorship to Nimrod $ for, though a 
punctual contributor, he had not the off-hand activity necessary for an 
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editor ; and^ moreovePi his own papers^ oftentimeSj^ required no little 
revision themselves. 

The attack he talks of in the last letter was a review of the before- 
mentioned work, Sporting by Nimrod,*’ publbhed by Bailey and Co., 
of Cornhill. The review was written by the clever author of Ste- 
phen Oliver, the Younger's” works — not by the gentleman supposed by 
Nimrod. Speaking of the embellishments, the writer said, the work 
spoke well for the flourishing state of sporting literature ; for if the spi- 
rited publishers had not been pretty well assured of an extensivo sale, 
they would not have risked the grea^ expense they must necessarily 
have incurred in getting up a work which contained so many large and 
beautifully-engraved plates. It then went into a critical but compli- 
mentary analysis of the plates, but found fault with part of the letter- 
press, though it said Fox-Hunting, by Nimrod,” was an excellent ar- 
ticle, which any person, whether sportsman or not, might read with 
pleasure and profit. 

“ We are sorry,” says the reviewer, " that the editor (Nimrod) 
gives us so few articles of this kind ; even though it be his own ixMage 
that he again serves up, most readers will not relish it when * twice 
sodden.* ” 

The work, as we said before, though called Sporting by Nimrod,” 
was only edited by him, and is one of the handsomest with regard to get- 
ting up and illustration, that ever issued from the press. From the 
circumstance, however, of no second volume ever appearing, we shall ima- 
gine it had not been successful. Speaking of this work in Fraser^s 
Magazine, Nimrod called it his magnum opus, and he takes the oppor- 
tunity of praising several of the papers in it, and of running down 
what w€^ consider to be the best one, namely, Epsom Races, by a 
Sentimental Gentleman.** This was the account by a pretended igno- 
ramus on turf matters, though, in reality, the production of one of the 
shrewdest and cleverest men going, of all he saw or heard in his jouiv 
ney by coach, from town and back to the far-famed Epson Downs ; and 
Nimrod’s only objection seems to have been, that the author was a law- 
yer. 

It was,” said Ije, in FraseFs Magazine, " a sad mistake to put a 
London lawyer to write the article on * Bpsom Races ;* ” just as if be- 
ing a lawyer was to disqualify a man from having a taste for the turf. 
Yet this London lawyer is the man we say Mr Murray ought to have 
employed to write his turf article in the QuaHeAy Bemm — this London 
lawyer being, if we greatly mistake, the now renowned ** Bunbury **— 
a writer who makes even Whigs read the Morning JSeraU , — so neat 
and spritely are his turf articles. 

But to return to the " Life of a Sportsman.’* 

The next letter announces the departure of manuscript to the 
lisher: " " 

"Feb. 18, 1888^ 

"Dear sir,— . < 

" By the mail of this day I ha^e sent you as mueh M& as irlll 
make sixty pages of the book, and I think you will say I hare made a 
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good start. Before the end of the mouth you shall have another bun- 
dle, and I do not mean to quit the eoUar till I have finished it. As you 
will perceive, I have not yet got my hero out of his leading, strings, 
and it will be impossible to contain his history in one volume. Indeed 
a friend of mine, who understands these matters, says you should bring 
it out in three parts. However, you will perceive I mean to place the 
plates judiciously, as I have as yet only had occasion for three. Hie fights 
Hie dog-fyht^ and the hadger-drawing. The scene in the dining-roomi 
where the child has the fox’s brush in his hand, must be thefrontis- 
pie^ ; but there ought to be plate of the young gentleman with his 
father’s harriers, as I have described him. But I should direct Aiken 
in these matters. 

** Depend on it, this will be a drst-rale book, and will sell well/' 

He then diverges a little into money matters, and says, with re- 
ference to the subject-matter of the bargain, — 

Depend on it, ^ou shall have the quod pro quo^ and I will do 
you justice as 1 have done, indeed, to all my employers. 

When I look at my notes and reflect upon them the subject of 
this work appears inexhaustible. I can place my hero in about twenty 
different situations. It will be a work adapted to readers of all tastes 
and of all ages. I have read part of this MS. to a good judge, who 
admires it much. 

Believe me truly yours, 
Nimrod. 

** My MS. is not so fairly written as some, but it is legible. I 
never keep ^ rough copy, but write from my notes, which accounts for 
Interlineations, but I could never do what 1 do, if I was to^ write my 
MS. twice over.*’ 

Nimrod was a great mm for chopping and changing, and attach- 
ed such importance to trifles, that he was an expensive customer to 
booksellers inclined to humour his fancies. 

The projected frontispiece, The Child in the Dining-room with 
the Fox’s Brush in his Hand," of the preceding letter, had to make 
way for another in three days, which after all was not the frontispiece 
to the work. . ^ 

Thus he writes on the 2rst of February (1838),— 

" Dear sir, 

" When I wrote to you last I had not received yours of the 16th. 
So soon as Thear from you, saying you approve of my way of treating 
the subject, I will write to Mr Alkon and suggest a few plates, g^ng 
hiHi minute directions as to costume, &o., which I hope he will attena to. 

The scenS at dessert must bo the frontispiece. The costume 
of the flgures totally preclude my making use of it, as no man in those 
days wore a red coat at dinner. It will do well, however, as a frontis- 
piece, and the costume then will not be material. To give you an idea 
of the extent to which the i^ork might go, I mean to introduce the 
following scenes. They do not fottow regularly here, as 1 merely take 
them from tlie isidea to my note 
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Convenaiions wUli his father. 

His father dies — He tnarries^ — As a master of hounds — A sum« 
mer — ^His uncle again-r As a fisherman — Rook's nest hunting— Quoits 
—His stud — At a ball — As a shot^ — As a soldier in dragoons— Bird- 
catching — ^Describe his person — At Oxford — As a coachman — Cock- 
fighting — Coursing — Breeder of pheasants — Rider to hounds— Hawking 
— Goes to Melton — Gets old — Dies — Loses his father— Conclusion — 
Stag-hunting — Otter ditto — Marries — On the turf — Fights a duel — As 
a huntsman — His bother Andrew — Reflections — Conversations/ &o. 
with Mr Egerton^his father and uncle — ^Some account of his sisters, Ac. 

** You will cry, ' hold hard, enough:* I shall hope to hear fr6m 
you by to-morrow night's post, till when, 

Yours very truly, 

Nimxiod." 


Mr B. Ackermann, 

191, Regent-street, London." 


The following letter contains an amusing jumble, as also a curious 
sample of Nimrod's idea of useful instruction*' for the rising genera- 
tion. 


<< Wednesday, March 7, 1838. 

« Dear sir, 

I sent off my parcel of MS. this morning, and hope you will re- 
ceive it before you get this. It contains sixteen folio sheets, and I 
think you cannot fail to like it. When I receive the proof-sheets, I 
will alter the part about the Lady God, for 1 agree with you that we 
must not be laid hold of by the press, if we can help it, unless it be to 
praise us^ I think we shall make it a capital work, but 1 doubt its 
going into the space of two volumes, for we see our hero is not yet 
got to school, but he soon will — to Eton. Just as I had finished the 


lost MS., 1 had an application from a friend in London, to assist him 
in the composition of a prize essay, which caused me to lose the thread 
of the story about the badger, for I keep no rough copy. 

I shall write to Mr Aiken, with directions for two plates — oiie of- 
Frank with his father’s harriers •, the other, representing him when at 
Eton school, in the act of being taught to^drive a coach by Jack Bayly^- 
the famous coachman of the Birmingham Prince of Wales coach, who 


taught Sir Henry Peyton, and all that set of four-in-hand men when at 


Eton. 


** I think the run over Leicestershire would afford a good plate or 
tw^one of Mr Meynell, for example, on his famous gray horse; 
anflilbr of Mr Somerbey, in some one of his disasters. I think the 
New Sporting is going wrong— so do many others. 

• ** Adieu, truly yours, 

'‘Niubod. 


<< P. S.— You will perceive my aim is to make this work 
amusing but instructive and serviceable to youi^ people in more Witys 
ilianone; “ . 

To Mr Ackermann, 191, Regent Street, Londoh ” 
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The nfanuscript seems to have followed in rapid aucoession, The 
following letter announces the departure of another batch* ^ . 


« March 21, 1838. 

** Dear sir, 

By this day’s mail I have sent you sixteen folios of manuscript, 
all of which I am sure you will say, contain the right sort of stuff. As 
to the plate you sent me by Mr Frizelle, I cannot approve of it, not 
because it is not very good in Ub way^ but the out and dress of the 
children are so different to what Aiken has made the others, and what, 
as the children of a rich English gentleman, they ought to be, that the 
two plates would never do, to represent the same family. Those now 
sent are like the children of a country fanner, more than of a highly* 
born gentleman of any age of tho world. You have not told me whe- 
ther you will bring out the book in two vols., or in throe parts ; I think 
1 should have a diffi^ilty in compressing all I have to say in two 
volumes. 

On Sunday next I go to Paris, to spend a v^k with the Prince 
of Moskowa, for the purpose of seeing tho grand People -cliases, which 
are to take place near Paris. I shall not exceed a week, so shall soon 
be at work for you again, and have nothing now to interrupt me. Be- 
fore 1 go, however, I shall write to Mr Aiken, and give him directions 
for three plates (which will be required for the first volume or part), 
and let him, in the meantime, look over the manuscript. 

I do not like to refuse this kind invitation of the prince’s be* 
cause I shall improve my connexion by the company I shall fall into at 
his hotel, and likewise it may be advantageous to my work (in French) 
on the race-horse, now published, and you will see it advertifed in the 
next New Sporting Magazine, If 1 can do any thing for you in Parb, 
write to me to the ^ Prince of Moskowa’s, H6tel Lafitte, Bue Lafitte.’ 

Believe me, deai^ sir. 

Truly yours, 

*‘C. Apfbblbx. 

To Mr Ackermann, 191, Regent-street, London.” 


This work on the race -horse was a bad speculation. In reviewing 
Mr Smith’s Life of a Fox,’<< Nimrod alludes to it in the New Sport- 
ing Magazine in the following words, which were, indeed, the very last 
he wrote for publication : 

1 am of opinion,” says be, ** that the price of the work is much 
too high ; but I do not here allude to the profit or loss account of the 
author, to whom that circumstance may be a matter of indifferenc||but 
to the end to which ;9uch a work maybe desirable, namely, its rang 
within the reach of servants belonging to hounds, sporting yeomen, and 
such like. But on the score of profit, a high price seldom ansifers, as 
1 know to my cost. It may supposed that a work from my pen, 
Written in French, on the bi^s, &c., of the race-horse, would have 
had a good sale in Jggince,^ wjiere such information is much sought 
sfter; but having beW advised to fix the price at sixteen shillings, I 
lost money by the work in questiODi because it was only purchased by 
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rich men; and riafcecn riiillinga in France Is considered equal, in many 
oases, to six^d-twenty in England.’* 

It seems from the following letter that Nimrod had begun to pave 
the way for a quarrel with the New Sporting Magassino so far back as 
the date of the following letter > 

<< March 22, 1838. 

** Dear sir, 

<< I received your letter this morning, but as a friend goes to Lon- 
don on Saturday, I defer writing by return of post. ^ 

I am glad you have formed a connexion* likely to enable us to 
carry on the war with spirit, and I hope with success. Of course I 
must fulfil my engagement of furnishing two volumes of 250 pages 
each, seme size as MgUmis life^ for 1601. a piece (little enough, but 
I wished to give you a turn in your first attempt, being assured yOu 
would act liberally by me afterwards if the wdrk paid vrell). If you 
alter your page and type as to rise, of course my price would be ac- 
cordingly, but there would be no fear bf ouf not eotuiAg to .terms. 1 
think it would be necessary for imi to Lbndon Ibmewliere 

in May, as so much more can be dbne by word of mouth than by let-^ 
ter-writing. * ' 

^ a letter I wrote to-day to Mr Spiers, is the following pas- 
sage : — 

“ * I have sent you, as requested, the only eqpy of my French 
work that I have ; but if your editor intends oMMsg it as he did 
* Sporting, by Nimrod,’ I had rather it were not noticed at all. I must 
say I was surprised at the uncaUed-tov remarks in ^at critique of his, 
nor do I think those on Mr Mytton, in your notice to correspondents in 
last number, judiciously applied. You told mo the * Life of Mytton' 
increased your sale much ; and, as the copyright was purchased by 
Mr Ackermann, it was not fair to attempt to injure the sale of it, 
which the remarks of your editor were likely to do. This turning 
round on old friends is not the Way to increase the popularity of the 
Nm Sporting MagazinOf and I tell you this as a the resdlt of 

some observations in letters I have received from England.’ 

** I start for Paris to-morrow, Saturday, but shall not be long ab- 
sent. You shall soon have another parcel of manuscript. 

“ Truly yours, 

•• C. Appbiilet.” 

I oould make two large volumes of the * Life of Nimrod,’ which 
would embrace sporting and other matter of a most interesting nature, 
especially in reference to the neighbourhood in which I was born, the 
most aristocratic in England. 

Mr Ackermann, Regent-street, Loddon.” 

The Life of Nimrod” was subsequently publbhed in Ftafsn^s 
MagaitinSi under the title of “ My Life and Times, by Nimroi^’’ anil io 

* The porting ReoUw. 
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trhioh we are indebted for some of the information contained ta ttftt e*i^ 
ly part of this memoir. It oontdned, however, more about the lUb und 
times of other people than of himself, though we believe the pttblislier 
dosed the article prematurely. 

The foUowing is the last letter we shall insert relative to the life of 
a sportsman : — 

<< Calais, July 27, 1B38. 

^ ** My dear sir, 

By to-morrow’s mail I shall send you twenty-four folio sheets of 
manuscript, which I think will make from eighty to ninety sheets, and 
I should hope then there will be enough for a volume. 1 have reason 
to believe you will all be pleased with the manuscript now sent. Some 
part of it, as you will see, has been difficult matter to write on, which 
has taken more time than any future matter will do. I shall, conse- 
quently, get on faster now, and I am not writing for any other work, 
not even the New Sporting Magaisine. 

- « Believe me, very truly yours, 

'‘C. J. Apperley. 

To Mr Ackermann, Regent-street, London. 

On second thoughts I need not send you the plates, but only ibe 
insci*iptions, which are here • 

‘‘ * No. 1. (Driving the Dog round the Boom.) — The first step to 
the eoaehrhox* 

(This plate appears to have been suppressed ; at all events, we do 
not find it in the volume.) 

** * No. 2. (Hunting the Cat in the Kitchen.) — The fi/ni aUempt 
for (he brush* 

(This now stands : — * Toieks ! taUg-ho I Look out for (hepaHtfjf t 
The scene being a cat-bunt in the kitchen, with the usual ooncomitants 
of servants, all in dismay at the impending havoc.) 

* No. 3. (Sets the Dogs fighting .) — Loves abUof nUsehirf* 

(This is altered into— mind^em ; — they wont hurt T Scene ; 
— Little Pickle, a butcher, a horse, a helper, a footman, and two tarriers 
— * tarriars rampant* as the4ierald-painters say.) 

<^^No. 4. (Ferret’s Rabbits.) — Bemg first entered to vermin/ 

(This plate is not forthcoming.) 

*No. 5. (Climbing the Trees.) — Symptom of pluek/ 

(Neither does this appear.) 

«*No, 6. {Figl\U,)^Proof of fduok/^ 

(This ia altered tg — * He*U Uamr two euek t^s as (hat P Scene : 
— Young master fighting a gentleman of forty, or so ; cobbler keeper, 
groom, wom^, Ao., round about.) « 

Theae letters and observations will, however, have given the reader 
a pretiff fcN!ld idea of the nature of the work ; and for ** further parti- 
cum,^ as the aaveriisiiig medimne people say, we beg to refer to the 
;^umc itself. It is a goodly looking tome, finely bound, richly gilt, 
alKHmding in coloured illustration!^ in Mr Aiken's best and most 
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tiiytei II Any things tbe p 9 ge is rather full for a work of light 
imiagi imd we do not know ^t one of Nimrod's original ideas, of 
having it in two volumes, was right. It contains a great variety of 
good sporting matter, and though nothing but what it professes to be 
«^the Life of a Sportsman;’' it will be read with interest by 100117 
who, ^ther in a larger or in a smaller way, have led a similar cfurew. 
The volume did not make its appearance till 1842, but the manuscript 
began to be passed through the New Sporting iifayrasfjhs in March, 1841. 
Indeed, it was the last thing of Nimrod’s of any note that appeared bk 
that periodical. 

Our author^s exploits in other works are soon told. He wrote 
some papers on ** Foreign Sporting” in the New Ufonthlg Moff^ine, 
which were afterwards published in two volumes ; he was a contributor 
to the ilfomiity HerM, during the editorship of Mr Thwidtes ; be 
wrote three or four papers in a periodical called Heads of the Peopte; 
also the articleaon Gaming” (of which he knew nothing) in Prasfer*a 
Mcgaeine; the before-mention^ Life and Times of Nimrod,” and 
what he used to call his bottle article, or MemorahUia Baeehanaita** 
the origin of which is thus amusingly told by himself in the outset of 
the paper. 

After the puff complimentary to the editor — ^making him out to 
bo, as ail editors are, most learned, most able, most entertaining, &c., 
Nimrod says 

** * ’Tis a poor soul that never rejoices,’ so having a few friends the 
other day at my humble board, I was thus unceremoniously addressed 
by one of them, as clever a man as ever the sun or moon shone upon,* 
and a great personal friend of our late noble and immortal bard. 

* Nimrod,’ said he, * what are you next about to write? I 
have just come from Bnissell’s, where I dined with Mr White, with 
whom a certain person had dined, and who told him (no better 
authority, you know) that a certain article you lately wrote in a cer« 
tain periodical had caused the sale of two thousand seven hundred 
extra copies in the first six weeks.’ 

* CSwtaifiZy, then,’ I replied, * I am very happy at hearing you 
say so, and perhaps you will do me the favour to give me a thesis?’ 

* Nonsense,’ be resumed, *you don’t want a subject; apy thing 
will make a subject for you~that Mib, for example,’ putting his 
fingers upon one that stood opposite to him.” 

Hence the articles in Frcuser. 

The Memorabilia Bacchanalia” contains some amusing observa- 
tions on men and manners, much ih the style of the late Mr Walker’s 
celebrated ** original” ones. For instance, here is one about toast- 
drinking:—- 

To the practice, after the ladies had withdrawn, of the master of ttm 
house calling upon his party, in their turn, to ^ give him g fiien^S|;h|M 
hoalth was to be druoki there was no objection ; on thoeonttli'^^ ^ 


* Mr Sorope Davies^ 
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some advantages in rural society* where topics for conversation did not 
generally abound. Indeed* 1 think I can name the year when we had 
but four ill our neighbourhood— namely* white stuff petticoats and 
patent washing-machines among, the radies* and horses and hounds 
amongst the gentlemen.'* » 

Towards the close of his career* Nimrod's contributions seem to 
have become fewer and fewer* and there was little from him in any of 
the periodicals. 

In August* 1842* there was an amusing sketch called " The French* 
man and his Horse*" in the New Sporting Magazine, from which we 
learn that Frendimen were as good riders then as they were in Geoffrey 
Oauibado's time; and January* 1848* brought an agreeable three-page 
sketch called A pleasant New Year's Eve*" in which Nimrod vouch- 
ed for the goodness of fox-hunting husbands 

** My experience assures me*" writes lie* ** that the generality of 
fox-hunters and sportsmen make good husbands, notwithstanding they 
are given to fall asleep in their arm-chairs after a hard day's work. The 
very nature of their pursuits makes them domestic* and the exercise they 
take in the open air preamrves their constitution to a late period of their 
lives^ thus iosurkig to their names a sound and healthy posterity." 

Two pages on stag-hunting was aU tliat appeared from Nimrod in 
the February number of the New Sporting Magazine*, March pro- 
duced four pages on the ** Preservation of Game." 

April was blank* another storm was brewing. May contained ** A 
few Maxims relative to Hunting with Harriers*" which caused the' 
storm tp burst. It seems tlie then proprietors of the New Sporting 
Magasdne had been in the habit or buying parcels of mapuscript of 
Nimrod* and keeping it until wanted* instead of following the usual 
course of paying on publication* a system that caused Nimrod very 
likely to forget what he had written after it was paid for* at all events 
the advertisement of the article* ** Maxims of the Chase*" a title* it 
appears of his own selection* caused a violent outbreak on hb part 
against the work* in the shape of the following letter to BeU'e Life, 
and other Sunday papers. 

» To the EdUof of BM*e Ufi in London!* 

"Mr Editor* — 

I am greatly surprbed to And in the advertbement of the forth- 
coming number of the New Sporting Magazine!* an article* under 
tiiO-head of Maxims of the Chase*" by Nimrod* I never wrote such 
an article* and consider the editor to have taken an unwarrantable 
liberty with my name. I should as soon have thought of banging my- 
self* as of presuming to offer ** maxims" to the pubUo. 

I have the honour to be* sir* 

Your oblNlient servant* 
•♦Nimbod" 


« April 26, 1848." 
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To show tbe ease with which statemeiito and (minions are adoptedf 
another Snnd^y paper^ in reviewing 4he ntunber of the magashiei Ob 
the 7th of Mayi 8aid> 

« There .is (me paper entitled ^ A few Maxims relating to? Hunting 
with Harriers^ by Nimr< 2 d/ Of this we are disinclined to speak^ be- 
cause we know not to whom to attribute its absurdities. Mr Apperley 
has addressed us as follows/^ and then followed the letter j^ven above. 

Another paper said. 

On the 30th ult. we published a letter addressed to by Mr 
Apperley, better known as ^ Nimrod,’ in which he alludes in strong 
terms of reprehension to a then advertised article, since published in 
this number, entitled * A few Maxims relative to Hunting with Har- 
riers,’ and distinctly avers that he has no connexion with it whatever, 
and that the editor * has taken an unwarrantable liberty with his name/ 
We look, in conjunction with thepubUo, to an explanation next month, 
as we feel quite satisfied some imposition on the editor must have been 
practised.” 

** The explanation,” writes tbe editor of the New Sporting 
zins, next montii (June 1843), is most simple ; the MS. of the article 
in .question was bought of Mr Apperley and paid for to him, by our 
publisher, Mr Aokermann. Immediately on the appearance of the let- 
ter in Bdl*e Lifo^ the manuscript of the article in Nimrod’s bandwriting 
was laid before the editor of tkit paper, and on the 7 th of May ap* 
peared the following notice * Maxims of the Chase/ We have been 
shown the article under this title in tbe New Sporting Magcusine^ which 
Nimrod denies •that he has written, and certainly we believe it to have 
been froi} the pen of that gentleman, although he may have given the 
matter some other title.” 

Before, however, the month came round, whose number of the 
magazine contained these statements and explanations, tbe subject of 
our memoir had ceased to exist. The opening page contained thq folr 
lowing melancholy announcement 

Nimrod. 

On Friday, the 19th of May, Mr C. J. Apperley, better known 
to our readers uud^r the signature of * Mimrbd,’ died suddenly at the 
residence of his son, in Pimlico.” 

’ The editcNT then proceeded to say that his unexpected decease dis- 
armed bis reply to Nimrod’s attack of all its keenness, and he was con- 
tent to leave a simple statement of facts to give that satisfactory explk-^ 
nation to> his readeiu, which ho felt to be equally due to them as to 
himself* . 

So lived and died the oelebraled and popular Nimrod. We W^ 
we could have reversed the order of hii life, and closed his daya in tlm 
comfortable eircumstanoes that attended his early eareeir in tht Q0 
Sporting Magoftinie. His great mistake was in quarrdliog ’adth 
periodical, and the great mtstakqof the proprietors of that Work write in 
allowing him to launch out too largely at firs^ and sonu^ke his assist* 
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Rtice toQiRO»tIy to retain. Nimrod was meant for a man ^D^rtune, and 
We dare say his constant intercourse with those who were^ caused him 
to forget his circumstanoesi and do whatever he saw other people do. 
There is no doubt that his contributions to the Old Spwting Magch 
eted had a very beneficial influence on its circulatioui but ne over- 
estimated its capabilities, and considered as permanent what in reality 
was only temporary. If he had been moderate in his ideas, a connexion 
might have been formed that would have been mutually advan- 
tageous, for a sporting magasine’* was the true field for the develop- 
ment of Nimrod’s peculiar talent. 

His fwU was hounds, hunting, and horses, and on these Subjects 
he was great. Whatever he wrote on other subjects only tended to 
prove this. Nimrod had the honour of originating a style that died 
with him. We shall never see another Nimrod" — another man taking 
the field as he did, received — we might almost say courted — by the 
great and affluent. He was an acquisition to the hunting world, for he 
moved about, heard and knew all that was going on, and had an 
abundant stock of stories and anecdotes, which, being always told before 
fresh audiences, were quite as good as original ones. He was not an 
original talker any more than he was an original writer, but his con- 
versation was free from the apparent self-sufficiency of his writings, 
which, however, we believe was a good deal assumed from a mbtaken 
idea of keeping up his name in the market. Nimrod was a great 
character, his name was known tl^ougbout the world, and his works 
will always be in demand amongst sportsmen. He was a sealous and 
consistent advocate of hunting, and his works have tended much to the 
comfort and advantage of that noble animal the horse. 

Ainiwwrth^t Magamfine for April. 


SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

* I shall devote this chapter to cursory notices of some of the more 
remarkable families of the animal kingdom with which we became more 
less acquainted, in the course of occupying a position on the out- 
slcirts of civilization; premising that these zoological scraps arp intend- 
ed for the generid reader merelv, and without pretension to add any 
gleanings of naturhl history worthy the particular attention of men of 
science. 

In the first place, I shall now give Mlhe.RCcoiint of our wars with 
the beasts of prey, allowing, of oours^ due precedence to the lion. 
The first actual conflict oC the Olen-Lynden settlers with this /ormida- 
ble animal occurred in June 1821| wWe I was alMent from having 
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gone to mtot tlio AoUDg*^<}ofiritQFtii S The following were 

the otrcumstoDoesy ee detailed to me .bj the pasties present. A horse 
was missings belonging to old Hans jSlokt one of our Mulatto tenants, 
whiob, after some search, was discovert by the foot-prints to have 
been killed by a li<ni. The boldest men of the settlementt having 
assembled to give battle to the' spoiler, he was tracied to a secluded spot, 
about a imle or upwards from the place where he had seised his prey. 
He had carried the horse with him to devour it at his leisure, as is the 
usual practice of this powerful animal. On the approach of the hunt- 
ers, the lion, after some little demur, retreated to a thicket in a shallow 
ravine at no great distance. The huntsmen followed cautiously, and 
having taken post on an adjoining height, poured volley after volley 
into the thicket. This bombardmmit produced no perceptible efibet f 
the Jion kept under covert and refused to battle; only when the 
wolf-hounds were sent in to tease him, he drove them forth again wjth 
a savage growl^ killing two of those that had dared to approaoh him. 
At length Mr George Bennie, the leader of the hunt, a mmi of daring 
hardihood, losing patience at these fruitless proce^ings, descended 
from the height, and, approaching the thicket; threw two large stones 
into the midst of it. This rash bravado brought forth the lion. ‘ He 
sprang fiercely from his covert, and with another bound woul<bprobably 
have had our friend prostrate under his paw, but, most fortunately, at 
this critical moment the attention of the savage l^ast was attracted by 
a favourite dog of Mr Bennie’s, ^hieh ran boldly- up to the lion and 
barked in his face. The poor dog wasdestroyed in a mmnent ; a^ingle 
blow from the lion’s paw rewarded his generous devotion with d^tb. 
But that instant was sufficient to save his master. Mr Bennie . had 
instinctively sprung back a pace or two; his comrades on the rock 
fired at once with effect; and the lion fell dead upon the spot, with 
eight balls through his body. 

Our next serious encounter with the monaroh of the* wiidemcmh oc- 
curred about the close of April, 1822. I was then residing on my Ikrm 
at Eitdon, in the bee-liive cabin, which I have described in the preced- 
ing chapter. My nearest neighbour at that time was Captain Cameron, 
a Scotch officer of the 72nd regiment^ who bad lately come to occupy 
the farm immediately below me on the giver. I bad gone down one 
evening with another gentleman and two or three female relatives to 
drink tea with Captain Cameron’s family. The distance being little 
more than three miles, we considered ourselves next-door neighbours ; 
and, flfl^the weather was fine, we agreed to rido home by moonlight, no 
lions having been seen or traced in the valley for nine or ten months. 
On our return we were jesting as we rode along about wild beasts atid 
Caffers. That part of the valley we were passing through is wi^ 
and enoumbered in several places with thickest of evergreens;" but. 
liad no suspicion at the moment of what afterwards appeared tu bd' jhe 
fact — that a lion was iiietually dogging us through the busb^ the 
way home. Hap^ly for us, howeYm*, he did not then show^bi^wlf,,^ 
give us any indication of his presence, being probably soflbwbil scared 
by the number of our csvalcwk; . 
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About mi^iiigbt^ however, I was awakened by an unuiMial noise in 
the Areal, or cattle fold, close behind our cabin. Looking out, I saw 
the whole of the horned cattle springing wildly over the high thorn 
fence, and scampering round the place. Fancying that a hyasua, 
whidi I had heard howling when I went to bed» had alarmed the 
animals by breaking into the kraal, 1 seised my .gun, and sallied forth, 
undressed as I was, to have a shot at it. Though tlie cloudless full 
moon shone with a brilliant light (so bright in that fine climate that I 
have frequently read small print by it), I could discover no causa for 
the terror of the cattle, and after calling a Hottentot to shut them 
again into the kraal, I retired once more to rest. Next morning, 
Captain Cameron rode up to inform me that his herdsmen had dis- 
covered, by the traces in the path, that a large lion had followed us up 
the valley the preceding night ; and upon further search, it was ascer- 
tained that this unwelcome visitant had actually been in my fold the 
preceding night, and had canned off a sheep. But as he appeared, by 
the traces, to have retreated with his prey to the mountains, we 
abandoned for the moment all idea of pursuing him. 

The lion was not disposed, however, to have done with us on such 
easy terms. He returned that very night, and killed my favourite 
riding-horse, little more than a hundred yards from the door of our 
cabin. I then considered it full time to take prompt measures in self- 
defence, and sent a messenger round the location to call out a party to 
hunt him, being assured by our Hottentots that, as he had devoured 
only a small portion of* the horse, he would certainly be lurking in the 
vicinity. The huntsmen speedily assembled to the number of seven- 
teen hqrsemen, including Mulattoes and Hottentots, bringing with 
them a goodly number of strong hounds. 

The first poiut was to track the lion to his covert. This was 
affocted by a few of the Hottentots on foot. Commencing from the 
spot where tfie horse was killed, they followed the ip(wr, or track, 
through grass, and gravel, and brushwood, with astpnishing ease and 
dexterity, where an inexperienced eye could have discovered imither 
footprint nor mark of any kind ; until, at length, we fairly tracked kiia 
into a large AoscA, or straggling thicket of brushwood and evergreens, 
about a mile distant. ^ 

The next object was to drivd him out of this retreat, in order to 
attack him in a close phalanx, and with more safety and effect. ^ The 
approved mode in such cases is to torment the animal with dogs till be 
abandons his covert, and comes forth into the open plain. T h# whole 
band of hunters then march forward togetlmr, and fire deliberately, 
either one by one, or in volleys. If he does not speedily fall, but 
grows furious, and advances upon his assailants, they must then stand 
close in a circle, and turn their horses* rear outward ; some holding 
them ^iby the bridles, while the oAers kneel to take a steady aim at 
the lion as- he approaches, ^ as he wilt ipniottmes d^^ up to the very 
iHurses* heels, crouching every bow aj^Aeiii aa if to measure the dis- 
tance and strengtik of failf enemies. ^Ii is tike moment to shoot him 
iairly in the forehead nr in some other mortad partt If they continue 
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to wound him ineffectually till he waxes desperate, or if the horses, 
startled by his terrific roar, grow frantic with terror, and burst loose, 
the business becomes rather serious, and may end in mischief, es|)ecia11y 
if all the party are not men of courage, coolness, and experience* The 
frontier Boors are, however, generally such excellent marksmen, and 
withal so cool and deliberate, that they seldom fail to shoot him dead 
as soon as they get within a suitable distance. 

In the present instance, we did not manage matters quite so dis- 
creetly. The Mulattoes, after recounting to us ail these and other 
sage laws of lion-hunting were themselves the first to depart from them; 
Finding that our hounds made little impression on the lion, they divid- 
ed themselves into two or three parties,* and rode round the jungle,' 
firing into the spot where the dogs were barking round him, but wifli- 
out effect. At length, after some hours spent in thus beating about the 
bush, the Scottish blood of some of my countrymen began to get im- 
patient ; and three of them, Messrs. George and John Rennie, and 
James Ekron^ a servant of my father’s, announced their determination 
to march in and beard the lion, in bis den, provided three of the 
Mulattoes, who were superior marksmen, would support them, and fol- 
low up their fire should the enemy venture to give battle. Accordingly, 
in they went (in spite of the warnings of some more prudent men among 
us), to within fifteen or twenty paces of the spot where the animal lay 
concealed. He was couched among the roots of a large evergreen 
bush, with a small space of .open ground on one side of it; and they 
fancied on approaching that ttiey saw him distinctly, lying glaring at 
tliein from under the foliage. Charging their coloured aliios to stand 
firm, and level fair should t/iey miss, the Scottish champions let fiy to- 
gether, and struck — not the lion, as it afterwaids proved, but a great 
iilock of red stone, beyond which he was actually lying. Whether any 
of the shot grazed him is uncertain, but, with no other warning than a 
furious growl, forth be bolted from the bush. The Mulattoes, in place 
of now pouring in their volley upon him, instantly turned and fied 
ludter-^kelter, leaving him to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, 
who, with empty guns, were tumbling over each other in thcir^jMrry 
to escape the clutch of the rampant savage. In a twinklLpgh,e;#i|t up- 
on them ; and, with one stroke of his pavi, dasheil Johi^Jl^nnie (my 
brother-in-law) to the ground. The scene was terrific ! ^ There stood 
the lion with his foot upon liis postrate foe, looking round in conscious 
power and pride upon the bands of his assailants, and with a. port the 
most noble and imposing that can be conceived. It was the most mag- 
nificent thing I ever witnessed. The danger of our friends, however, 
rendered it at the moment too terrible to enjoy fully either the grand or 
the ludicrous part of the picture. We expected every instant to seeone, 
or more of them torn in pieces; nor, though the rdst of us were stand- 
ing within fifty paces, with our guns cocked and levelled, durst we fire 
for tlieir assistance. One was lying under the lion’s paw, and 
others scrambling towards us in such a way as to intercept oiir aiii^ 
at him. All tins passed far more rapidly than 1 have described it. 
]3ut, luckily, the lion, after steadily surveying us for a few seconds, 
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seemed willing to be quits with us on fair terms ; and^ with a fortunate 
forbearance^ turned calmly away, and driving the hounds like rats 
from among his heels, bounded over the adjoining thicket like a oat 
over a footstool, clearing brakes and bushes twelve or fifteen feet high 
as readily as if they had been tufts of grass, and, abandoning the jungle, 
retreated towards the mountains. 

After ascertaining the state of our rescued comrade, (who for* 
innately had sustained no other injury than a bloody scratch on the 
back, and a severe bruise in the ribs, from the force with which the 
animal had dashed him to the ground,) we renewed the chase with our 
Hottentot allies, and hounds in full cry. In a short time we again 
came up with the enemy, and found him standing at bay under an old 
niimosa-treo, by the side of a mountain stream which we had distiu- 
guislicd by the name of Huntly Burn. Tlie dogs were barking round, 
but afraid to. approach him, — for he was now beginning to growl 
fiercely, and to brandish his tail in a manner that showed he was me- 
ditating mischief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit between him 
and the mountain, crossed the stream, and took their station on the top 
of a precipice overlooking the spot where he stood. Another party of 
us occupied a position on tho other side of the glen ; and placing the 
poor lion thus between two fires, which confused his attention and 
prevented his retreat, we kept battering away at him till he fell, unable 
again to grapple with us, pierced with many wounds. 

He proved to be a large full-grown lion, about six years of age, 
as our coloured friends affirmed. He measured fully eleven feet from 
the nose to the tip of the tail. His fore-leg below the knee was so 
thick that 1 could not span it with both hands ; and his neck, breast, 
and limbs appeared, when the skin was taken off, a complete congeries 
of sinews. His head, which seemed ohaost as large as that of an or- 
dinary ox, I caused to be boiled, for the purpose of preserving the 
skulP, and tasted the flesh from curiosity. It resembled very white, 
coarse beef, rather insipid, but without any very disagreeable flavour. 

' Our neighbours, tho Nimrods of the Tarka, disapproved highly of 
our iflethod of attacking this lion in the bush, and said it was a wonder 
ho did not d^troy some of us. They were highly diverted with the 
discomfiture of our three champions: and the story of **JanItennio 
en do Leeuw” long continued to be one of their constant jokes against 
the Scotchmen, — at which I have often seen some of them laugh till 
the tears ran over their cheeks. However, the Scotchmen, and espe- 
cially the Rennies, were not long in redeeming their credit as hunts- 
men equally adroit as adventurous. 

Several other lions were killed at Glen-Lynden and its vicinity, 
during my residence there ; but I shall content myself with the de- 
scription of another hunt, extracted from a letter, written by my friend 

* The skin of this lion, after being rudely tanned by our Hottentots, was, 

tf^elber with the skull, transmitted to Sir Walter Soott, as a tesUmony of the 
lii||^*8 regard; and these trophies have now the honour to form part of the 
pMtoents of the lamented Poet’s antique armoury at Abbotsford. 
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Mr Phillips, of Glenrlour in Albany, .who happened to be at the iiise 
on a visit to mo. Being no great Nimrod myself, 1 was not present ou 
. this occasion. 

After describing the rousing of the lion in a wild desert plain near 
the Zwart^Kei river, in the country of the Amatembu Gaffers, Mr 
Phillips proceeds : — 

** The lion abandoned the grove of mimosas, and we followed him 
in full cry across the open plain. The Caflbrs, who had just come up 
and mixed among us, could scarcely clear themselves of our horses; and 
their dogs howling and barking — we hallooing — the lion full in view, 
making for a small copse about a mile distant, with the great number 
and variety of antelopes on our left, scouring off in different directions^ 
formed altogether one of the most animating spectacles that the annals 
of sporting could produce. 

** Diederik Muller and Lieutenant Sheppard being on very spirited 
horses, were the foremest. Christian Muller gave the signal to dis- 
mount when we were about two hundred yards from the copse. ’He 
desired us to be quick in tying the horses^ which was done as fast as 
each came up; and now — there was no retreating. We were on lower 
ground than the lion, with not a bush around us. The plan was, to 
advance in a Iftdy, leaving our horses with the Hottentots, who were to 
keep their backs towards the lion, for fear they should become unruly 
at the sight of him. 

These preparations occupied only a few seconds, and were not 
quite complete when we heard him growl, and imagined he was mak- 
ing off again. But no ! as if to retrieve his character from suspicion of 
cowardice for his former flight, he had made up his mind to attack us" 
in his turn. To the growl succeeded a terrific roar; and at the same 
instant we beheld him bearing down upon us, his eyeballs glaring with 
rage. We were taken unprepared — his motion was so rapid, no one 
could take aim ; and he furiously darted at one of the horses, whilst we 
were at their heads, without a possibility of preventing it. The poor horse 
sprang forward, and with tho force of the action wheeled all the oilier 
horses round with him. The lion likewise wheeled, but immediately 
couched at less than ten yards from us. Our left flank thus became 
exposed ; but on it fortunately stood Qhristian Muller and Mr. G. 
Rennie. What an anxious moment ! For a few seconds we beheld the 
monster at this little distance meditating, as it were, on wliom he should 
first spring. Never did I long so ardently to hear the report of agon. 
We looked at them taking aim — and then at the lion. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to give him a mortal shot, or the consequenoes might 
bo fatal to some of the party. Every second seemed a minute. At 
length Christian fired. The under jaw of the lion dropped, blood gush- 
ed from his mouth-*-and he turned round with a view to escape. Mr 
Rennie then shot him through the spine, and he fell. 

At this moment he looked grand beyond expression. Turmng 
again towards us, he rose upon his fore-feet— his mouth gushing blood 
f— his eyes flashing vengeance. He attempted to spring at us, but his 
hind-legs denied him aid. Her dragged them a little space, when Ste- 
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]>hanus put a final period to his existence, by shooting him through the 
brain. lie was a noble animal, measuring nearly twelve feet, includ- 
ing the tail.” 

Besides the lion, there are not fewer than five species of the 
genus fdis found in the colony, which are known by the local names 
of tiger^ herg~tigei\ luipaard, iiger-boseh-kat (serval ?), roode-kat (cara- 
cal ?), and wilde-hat (fells Capmsis). The first of these, which is the 
real leopard {fells leopardus) is considerably the largest and most for- 
midable. The berg-Hger has not, so far as I know, been distinctly 
classed by naturalists. The animal called luipaard by the Dutch- 
African colonists, and generally considered to be the fells jubata, is far 
infi^rior to the real leopard both in size and beauty. 

The South-African leopard differs from the panther of Northern 
Africa in the form of its spots, in Che more slender structure of its 
body, and in the legs not being so long in proportion to ita size. In 
watching for his prey, the leopard crouches on the ground, with his 
fore-paws stretched out and his head between them, his eyes rather 
directed upwards. Ilis appearance in a wild state is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, his motions in the highest degree easy and graceful, and his agili- 
ty in bounding among the rocks and woods quite amazing. Of this 
activity no person can have any idea by seeing these tnimals in the 
cages in which they are usually exhibited in Europe, humbled and 
tamed as they are by confinement and the damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chiefiy found in the mountainous districts of South- 
Africa, where he preys on such of the antel^es as he can sui‘prise, on 
baboons, and on the dor, or coney {hyrax Capenm). He is very much 
dreaded by the Cape farmers also, for his ravages among the flocks, 
and among the young foals and calves in the breeding seasoiK 

In the colony, the leopard is shyer and much more in awe of man 
than among the native tribes beyond the boundary. But though he 
seldom or never ventures to attack mankind, except when driven to 
extremity, yet in remote places his low, half-smothered growl is fre- 
quently heard at night, as he prowls around, seeking for an opportuni- 
ty to break into the sheep-fold. I have myself frequently heard his 
voice on such occasions. 

The leopard, like the hyiena, is often caught in traps, constructed 
of large stones and timber, upon the same principle as a common mouse- 
trap. When thus caught he is usually baited with dogs, in order to 
train them to contend with him, and seldom dies without killing one or 
two of his canine antagonists. When hunted in the fields he instinc- 
tively betakes himself to a tree, if one should be within reach. In this 
situation it is dangerous to approach within reach of his spring ; but at 
the same time, from his exposed position, ho becomes an easy prey to 
the huntsman. They were frequently shot on our location. 

The African leopard, though far inferior to the lion or Bengal 
tiger in sti^ngth and intrepidity, and though he usually shuns a con- 
flict with man, is nevertheless an exceedingly active and furious animal, 
and when driven to desperation becomes a formidable antagonist. Tiie 
Cspe colonists relate instances of frightful and somettmes fatal en'counters 
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betifoen the hunted leopard and his pursuers. The following is a 
ciinen of these adventures. It ocourred in 1822 ^ in the interior of the 
colony, and is here given as it was related by an individual who kneV 
the parties engaged in it. 

Two African farmersi returning from hunting the hartebeest» 
roused a leopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase 
to him. The leopard at first endeavoured to escape by clambering up 
a precipice ; but being hotly pressed and wounded by a musket-ball, 
he turned upon his pursuers with the frantic ferocity peculiar to this 
animal on such emergencies, and springing upon the man who had 
fired at him, he pulled him to the ground, biting him at the same time 
on the shoulder, and tearing one of his cheeks severely with his claws* 
The other hunter, seeing the danger of his comrade, sprang from his 
horse, and attempted to shoot the leopard through the head; but, 
whether owing to trepidation, or the fear of wounding his .friend, or 
the quick motions of the animal, he unfortunately missed. The leopard, 
abandoning his prostrate enemy, darted with redoubled fury upon this 
second antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his oUset, that before 
the Boor could stab him with his hunting-knife, the savage beast 
struck him on the face with his claws, and actually tore the scalp over 
his eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grappled with the 
leopard, and, struggling for life, they rolled together down a steep 
declivity. All this passed far more rapidly than it can be described in 
words. Before the man who had been first attacked could start to his 
feet and seize his gun, they were rolling one over the other down the 
bank. In a minute he had reloaded his gun, and rushed forward to 
save the life of his friend. But it was too late. The leopard had 
seized tha unfortunate man by the throat, and mangled him so dread* 
fully that death was inevitable; and Ids comrade (himself severely 
wounded) had only the melancholy satisfaction of completing the de-. 
struction of the savage beast, already exhausted with the loss of Uood 
from several deep wounds from the knife of the expiring huntsman. 

Of the ferooity of the Cape leopard, another example ocourred in 
the case of the Moravian missionary Mr Schmitt, whom I met at 
£non. This worthy man had gone out with a party of Hottentots at 
another Moravian station to hunt somejiymnas which had been very 
destructive to their flocks ; and, with one of the Hottentots, entered a 
thicket in pursuit of a tiger-wolf that they had wounded. Their 
hounds, however, instead of the hyzena, stai*ted iPleopard, which in- 
stantly sprang on the Hottentot and bore him to the ground. Mr 
Schmitt ran forward to the aid of the man with his gun cocked; but, 
before he oould find an opportunity of firing, the animal left the Hot*, 
teutot, and flew with fury at himself. In the scuffle he dropped the 
gun, but luckily fell above the leopard, with his knee on his stomach. 
The animal seized him by the left arm with its jaws, and kept atriking 
him with its paws, and tearing the clothes in tatters from his breast. 
Schmitt, however, being a powerful man, succeeded, after receiving 
another severe bite or two, in seizing the leopai'd by the throat with 
his right hand, and held it down, in rpite of its desperate struggles, 
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for a few minutes ; untili just as liia strength was giving WAy, one of 
the Hottentots on the outskle of the jungle, who heard his cries for 
belp» came to his rescue^ and shot the ferocious beast right through tlie 
heart, so that its death was quite instantaneous. Had any life been left, 
its dying struggles might still have proved, latal to Mr Schmitt. As it 
was, he was so terribly lacerated, that for several weeks his life was in 
the greatest danger. The Hottentot, who was first attacked, was less 
severely wounded ; but his* face was so much torn, by the animaVs 
talons, tliat his eyes were filled with blood, and he was unable to render 
any aid to the missionary who had so generously come to his rescue. 

Of all the beasts of prey, however, that inhabit Soutb-Africa, the 
common spotted hysena {hyama eroeuta)^ called by the colonists the 
toclf is the most voracious and destructive to the fioeks. Were the 
courage of this animal equal to its strength, it would be exceedingly 
formidable, even to man himself — at least in a country where it exists 
in such numbers ; but, happily, its cowardice is not less characteristic 
than its voracity. Though they are sometimes met with in packs or 
troops of twenty or more, I never heard of an instance of their attack- 
ing mankind either by day or night, within the colony. At the same 
time it ought to be remarked, that their awe of civilised man is probably 
greatly increased by his possession of the firelock ; for among the Cafier 
tribes the same animal is found so much bolder, that he not unfrequent- 
ly attempts to enter the huts of the natives, and even occaiuonally devour 
children and infirm people. But, in the latter case, his audacity can- 
not fail to be greatly increased by the wretched supersiitiofiB which 
induce those people to expose the bodies of tlieir dead to be entombed 
in the man^ of this universal devourer, and which cause them to regard 
the hyssna himself as a sort of sacred animal. 

One of the chief functions of the hyiena in the economy of nature 
appears to be that of carrion-scavenger, an office which he divides with 
the vulture. The lordly lion, the imperial eagle, always kill their own 
game. The hymna and vulture come after^ and gather up the of^ls. 
This animal devours not only the remains of dead carcases, but also the 
hide and the bones, leaving nothing but the skull and a few of the larger 
joints, which baffle even his enormous strength of jaw. Of his effi- 
dency and dexterity in this f»ffice 1 have seen innumerable instances ; 
one sample may suffice. When my horse was killed by the lion, as al- 
ready described, only a very small part of the carcase was devoured by 
the destroyer ; but next night the entire remains, bones and all, were 
carried of by the hysenas ; and all that was ever afterwards discovered, 
was one of the hoofs, and part of the skull, at a distance of several miles 
among themountains. 

I have cursorily noticed in my diary (page 61) the depredations of 
the hyssnas in our folds, and our success in catching them in traps. For 
this contrivance we were indebted to the Hottentots. The trap was 
built of large^loose stones, precisely in the form, and on the same princi- 
ple, as the common mouse-traps to be seen in England, with a hanging 
door, also of stone, sustainedliy a cord, and baited at the farther end 
with a dei^ dog, or the entruls of a sheep. By this simphf oontriv<« 
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ance vre speedily entrapped several of the depredators that had so much 
harassed us ; and after having killed them vrith spears, their oarcases 
vere thrown out on the open plain. The smell of the Aycma cromia is 
so rank and offensive, that scarcely any animal will come near the car« 
case. When they are once fairly killed, even dogs leave them with 
disgust. Yet none of those we destroyed ever remained two nights un- 
devi^red. Their own voracious kindred uniformly came in the night 
and ate them up^ leaving scarcely a remnant of the skull and larger bones 
to show where the rest had found a sepulchre. 

Three other species of the hyasna are distinguished in the colonial 
nomenclature, as the itrand-wolf, herg-wclf, and the mlde^hond. The 
strand-wolf is found exclusively on the coast, as its name denotes. It 
is larger than the tiger-wolf, and is said to be of a dark-grey colour. 
The b6rg-^o]f, or mountain-hymna, is also large, and of a lighter hue. 
I have only seen the latter at a distance, and the strand- wolf not at all; 
but their habits I was told are very similar to those of the tiger-wolf. 
ThetctZd^Aond, or wild-dog fhycma esnatma) is an animal with which 
the colonists are but too well acquainted. It was first accurately de- 
scribed, and classed as a hysena, by Burchell. It forms in fact the con- 
necting link between the wolf and hymna families, and in its habits and 
physical conformation partakes of the character of both. These animals 
always hunt in packs ; they are swift of foot, and, though not so pow- 
erful, are much fiercer than the other species of hyaena. When they 
break into a fold, or fall upon a flock of sheep in the field, they fre- 
quently kill and mangle ten times as many as they could possibly de- 
vour : they are consequently much dreaded by the farmer. Some of 
them have been occasionally tamed by the colonists. The lauding 
hyfjsnoi Wiich I have repeatedly heard, but never seen, is reported by 
the colonists to be a distinct species, smaller than the three preceding ; 
and is considered (I know not with what justice) to form a sort of link 
between the hymna and the jackal flunilies. 

The hippopotamus still exists in the Great Fish river, towards its 
mouth, but it has become so scarce and shy as to be very seldom seen. 
It is more numerous in the Keisi. The rhinoceros is nearly extirpated 
within the old limits of the colony; and even in the Ceded Terri- 
tory it was so rare, that in all my excursions 1 never could even 
catch a glimpse of one. In the regions lying east and north of 
our frontier, however, hippopotami abound in all the larger rivers, 
and two species of rhinocerosinhabit the forests. 

Of the South African baffalo (has eaffiffr) I can also say but little 
from personal knowledge; for though once numerous in Glen-Lyii- 
den and the adjoining districts, (as many local names testify, such 
as Buffdt^Jbniein, Ac.,) these animals are now 

so rare and so shy in that vicinity, that I never saw more than one or two, 
and of these I caught only a distant and hasty glance; The following 
particulars were obtained from Dutch-Afrioan huntsmen of my acquaint- 
ance. 

The buffalo is a very formidable and powerful animal. He is 
considerably larger than the domestio ox. The front of hk head is 
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nearly covered by an invulnerable helmet, formed of th$ extended 
roots of his gigantic horns; and his skin is so tough* that it is difficult 
to kill him with small guns, or without a mixture of tin to harden the 
bullets. He is described to be, what indeed his aspect appears strongly 
to* indicate, an animal of a (iei*ce, treacherous, and savage disposition. 
Even when not provoked by wounds, or driven to extremity in the 
chase, it is said he will attack with the utmost ferocity his great c^my, 
man, if he happen to intrude incautiously upon his haunts; and what 
renders liim the more dangerous is his habit of skulking iu the jungle 
when he observes travellers approaching, and then suddenly rushing out 
upon them. It has been remarked, too, (and this observation has been 
corroborated by the accurate Swedish naturalist Sparrman,) that if he 
succeeds in killing a man by goring and tossing him, he will stand 
over his victim afterwards for a long time, trampling upgn him with 
his hoofs, crushing him with his knees, mangling the body with his 
horns, and stripping off the skin with his rough and prickly tongue. 
This he does not do all at once, but at intervals, going away and again 
returning, as if more fully to glut his vengeance. . 

Although I have no reason to 'question the truth of this description, 
it ought to be qualified by stating that though the buffalo will sometimes 
thus attack man, and even other animals, without any obvious provoca- 
tion, yet this malignant disposition will be found, if accurately in- 
quired into, the exception rather than the rule of the animars ordinary 
habits. Though much fiercer, as well as more powerful, than the ox, 
and bold enough sometimes to stand stoutly on self-defence even 
against the lion, it is, I apprehend, nevertheless, his natural instinct to 
retire ft'om the face of man, if undisturbed, rather tlian to provok.} his 
hostility. I'he proofs that are adduced of bis vicious aqd wanton 
malignity arise chiefly from the following caiiso. The males of a 
herd, especially at certain seasons of the year, contend furiously for 
the mastery ; and after many conflicts the unsuccessful competitors are 
driven off, at least for a season, by their stronger rivals. These 
exiles, like some other species of animals under similar circumstances, 
(the elephant, for instance,) are peculiarly mischievous; and it is while 
skulking solitarily about tho thickets, iu this state of sulky irritation, 
that they most usually exlifbit the dangerous disposition generally 
aseribed to the species. 

It is, nevertheless, very true that the Cape buffiilo is, at all 
times, a dangerous animal to hunt; «as, when wounded, or closely 
pressed, he will not imfrequently turn and ran down his pursuer, 
whose only chance of esoa|>e in that case is the swiftness of his 
steed, if the huntsman be a colonist or European, The Hottentot, 
who is light And agile, and dexterous in plunging like an antelope 
through the intrioacies of an entangled forest, generally prefers fol- 
lowing this game on foot. Like all pursuits, where the spirit of en- 
terprise is highly oxcited by some admixture of perilous adventure, 
buffalo-hunting is passionately followed by those who once devote 
themselves to it; nor do the* fatal aocidonts that occasionally occur 
apijsar to make any deep impr^sion. Dpi tbosevwfao witnett them. 
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The consequence is, that the buffalo is, now nearly extirpated 4lirough 
every part of the Cape colony^ except in the most extensive forests or 
jungles of the southern coast and eastern districts, where, together 
with the elephant, he still finds a precarious shelter. 

The following incident in buffalo-hunting may serve as a specimen 
of this rough pastime: it was related to me by a Dutch- African 
farmer, who bad been an eye-witness of the scene some fifteen years 
before. A party of boors had gone out to hunt a herd of buffa- 
loes, which Were grasing on a piece of marshy ground, Interspersed 
with groves of yellow-wootl and mimosa trees, on the very spot where 
the village of Somerset is now built. As they could not conveniently get 
within shot of the game without crossing part of the vaUi or marsh, 
which did not afibrd a safe passage for horses, they agreed to leave 
their steeds, in charge of their gotten tots, and to advance on foot; 
thinking thatdf any of the buffaloes should turn upon them, it would 
be easy to escape by retreating across the qungmire, which, though 
passable for man, would not support the weight of a heavy qua- 
druped. They advanced accordingly, and, under covert of the bushes 
approached the game with such advantage, that the first volley 
brought down three of the fattest of the herd, and so severely wounded 
the great bull leader that he dropped on Iris knees, bellowing furi- 
ously. Thinking him mortally wounded, the foremost of the hunts- 
men issued from the covert, and began reloading his musket as he 
advanced to give him a finishing shot. But no sooner did the infuriat- 
ed animal see his foe in front of him, than he sprang up, and rush- 
ed headlong upon him. The man, throwing down his heavy gun, 
fied towards the quagmire ; but the beast was so close upon him 
that ho despaired of escaping in that direction, and turning suddenly 
round a clump of copsewood, began to climb an old mimosa tree which 
stood at one side of it. The raging beast, however, was too quick for 
him. Bounding forward with a roar, which my infonnant described as 
being one of the most frightful sounds he ever heard, he caught the 
unfortunate man with his terrible horns, just as he had nearly escaped 
his reach, and tossed him into the air with such force that the body 
fell, dreadfully mangled, into a cleft of the tree. The buffalo ran 
round the tree once or twice, apparently looking for the man, until, 
weakened with loss of blood, he again sunk on his knees. The rest of 
the party, recovering from their ponfusion, then came up and despatch- 
ed him, though too lato to save their comrade, whose body was hang- 
ing in the tree quite dead. 

Of the numerous family of antelopes which inhabited our glens 
and mountains, I shajl only particularly mention the which is now 
become rare in most parts cf the colony. ^Some of these angular 
animnis were always to be found on the mountain ridge which we 
called Tlyndhope Fell, and in the environs of Winterberg. Though 
shy, they appeared to have a largo share of curiosity ; bounding away 
when approached, and then returning again, in a sweeping circuit, to 
gaze on the traveller or huntsman ; spurring op the dust with tlteir 
hoofs, tosinng their manes, lashing their sides with their long tails^ and 
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perfomyng other evolutions not a little amusing. They are said to 
be strongly affected if a red flag be exhibited to ^em, but 1 never bad 
an opportunity of trying the experiment. They are fierce and dangerous 
ivhen wounded, I tried to rear a young one which a hunting party 
had brought home with them (the poor animal following the horsemen 
when its dam was shot), but it soon pined and died. They have been 
frequently tamed by the boors, when thus caught young ; but are said, 
when grown up, to become mischievous. The flesh, though of a 
wildish flavour, is more juicy than that of any other antelope that I 
have tasted, and has more the appearance of beef. The animal 
appears, in fact, to form an intermediate link between the antelope and 
the bovine families. 

The distinctive characteristics of the other Cape antelopes are 
now so well described in many popular works, that 1 need not occupy 
my pages with details which at best would be but desultory and de- 
fective. I shall only remark that this family of animals consists, in 
South Africa, of not fewer than twenty-three distinct species, ranging 
in size from the Uaatohok, or pigmy antelope, which seldom exceeds ten 
inches in height, to the eland, as tall as the common ox, though more 
slender in its shape, and weighing from 700 to 1,000 pounds. This 
last named animal, which is the antilope oreas of naturalists, is, 1 be- 
lieve, now nearly extirpated in every part of the colony. The only 
herds 1 ever saw were in the immediate vicinity of the Winterberg, 
and in some other parts of the Ceded Territory. 

The qaagga, whose flesh is carrion, and even whose hide is almost 
useless, might be permitted, one would supppse, to range unmolested 
on his native mountains ; but man, when he has no other motive, de- 
lights \o destroy for the mere sake of pastime. Thus the ppor quagga, 
in the absence of better game, is often pursued for sport alone. It is 
a timid animal, with a gait and figure much resembling those of the ass, 
though it is much stouter and handsomer than that animal, as found 
in Europe. In swiftness it is inferior to the horse ; but it baffles the 
huntsman by flying for refuge to the roost rugged parts of the moun- 
tains, where the horse can only follow with great difficulty. Timid as 
it is, however, even the quagga, when driven to desperation, will some- 
times turn on its destroyer^ A remarkable instance of this occurred 
within my knowledge. A young boor was pursuing a herd of quaggas, 
and being close upon some exhausted ones, for the sake merely of saving 
^s shot, to drive one of them over a precipice ; on which the desperate 
animal turned round, and seizing him by the leg with its teeth, drag- 
ged him from his horse, and actually tore his foot off at the ankle! The 
consequences were fatal to the huntsman ; for, in spite of medical aid 
mortification ensued, and he died a few days afterwards. 

In noticing the wild animals of our vicinity, I cannot omit the ursine 
or dog-faced baboon {oercopithecus ursinus, or simia eynocephalus), 
which inhabits the hills and. rocks of Glen-Lynden in great numbers, 
and from which the river derived its former Dutch appellation. This 
animal is found in all tho mountainous districts of the Cape colony ; 
and is known to naturalisU from the descriptions of Sparrinan, VaiUaut^ 
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Burclioll, and other scientifSo travellers* It is an animal of very con* 
siderable strength, and attains, when fall grown, ^ size of a very 
large Newfoundland dog. It resembles the dog in the shape of its 
head, and is covered with shaggy hair, of a greenish brown colour, 
except on the face, paws, and rump, which are bare and black. On 
level ground it always goes on all-fours ; but among the rooks and pre- 
cipices, which are its natural refuge and habitation, it uses its hinder 
feet and hands somewhat as a human being would do, only with incon* 
ceivably greater boldness and agility, in clambering up the crags, or in 
springing from cliff to cliff. 

The ursine baboon is not believed to be in any degree carnivor- 
ous, but subsists on wild fruits, and principally on the numerous varie- 
ty of edible roots and bulbs which abound in the districts it inhabits. 
These roots it digs out of the earth with its paws, the nails of which, 
from this cause, are generally short, as if worn down by constant use ; 
in other respects they nearly resemble those of the human hand. 

For defence against its enemies, such as the leopard, hymna, wild 
dog, &o,, the ursine baboon is armed with formidable canine teeth, 
nearly an inch long ; and, when driven to extremity, will defend it- 
self successfully against the fiercest wolfhound. It has a mode of 
grappling its antagonist by the throat with its fore-paws, while it tears 
open the jugular artery with its tusks. In this manner I have known 
a stout baboon despatch several dogs before he was overpowered ; and 
I have been assured by the natives that even the leopard is sometimes 
defeated and worried to death by a troop of these animals. It is only 
collectively, however, and in large bands, that they can successfully 
oppose this powerful enemy. In many of the mountainous districts, 
the leopand, it is said, subsist chiefiy by preying upon baboons and 
monkeys ; lying in wait and pouncing upon them suddenly, preebely 
as the domestic cat deals with rats. 

Though thus armed for conflict, the ursine baboon, except in 
self-dence, appears to be a harmless and inoffensive animal. They are, 
it is true, occasionally troublesome to mankind, by robbing gardens, 
orchards, and corn-fields, but I never beard of anybody being spon* 
taneously attacked by them. There is, indeed, one remarkable story 
told of a party of these animals carrying# off an infant from the vici- 
nity of Wynberg, a village about seven miles from Cape Town, and, 
on the alarm being given by the distracted mother, retreating with it 
to the summit of the precipitous mountains, 3000 feet in height, which 
overlook that pleasant village. My informants, persons of respecta- 
bility, assured me that thb incident had occurred within their own 
recollection, and that the child was recovered by a party of the in- 
habitants, after a long, anxious and perilous pursuit, without having 
sustained any injury. This singular abduction, the only instance of 
the kind I ever heard of, may, after all, have been prompted possibly 
by the erratic maternal feeling of some female baboon, bereaved of her 
own offspring, rather than by any mischievous propensity. 

Be this as it may, the strong attachment of these creatures to their 
own young is an interesting trait of their character. 1 have frequently 
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livitiiessed very affecting insiances of ttiis attachment^ when a band of 
them happened \r be discovered by some of the African colonists in 
their orchards or corn-fields. On such occasions, hunted back to the 
mountains with dogs and guns, the females, if accidentally separated 
from their young ones, would often return, reckless of their own safe- 
ty, to search for them through the very midst of their pursuers. 

On more peaceful occasions, also, 1 have very often contemplated 
them with great pleasure and interest. It is the practice of these ani- 
mals to descend from their rocky fastnesses, in order to enjoy them- 
selves on the banks of the mountain rivulets, and to feed on the nutriti- 
ous bulbs which grow in the silluvial soil of the valleys. While thus 
occupied, they usually take care to be within reach of some steep crag 
or precipice, to which they may fly for refuge on the appearance of an 
enemy ; and some of their number are always stationed as sentinels on 
large stones or other elevated situations, in order to give timely warn- 
ing to the rest of tho approach of danger. It has frequently been my 
lot, when riding through these secluded valleys, to come suddenly, on 
turniug the corner of a rock, upon a troop of forty or fifty baboons thus 
quietly congregated. Instantly on my appearance, a loud ory of alarm 
would be raised by the sentinels, and then the whole band would scam- 
per off with the utmost precipitation. Off they would go, hobbling on 
all-fours, after their awkward fashion on level ground ; splashing 
through the stream, if they had it to cross ; then clamberiiig, with 
most marvellous agility, up tho rodey clifis, often many hundred feet 
in height, and where certainly no other creature without wings could 
possibly follow them ; the large males bringing up the rear-guard, 
ready to turn with fury upon the hounds if they attempted to molest 
them ; \he females with their young ones in their arms, or clinging to 
their backs. Thus climbing, and chattering, and squalling, they would 
ascend the perpendicular and perilous-looking crags, while I loioked on 
and watched them, interested by the almost human affection which 
they evinced for their mates an# their offspring ; and sometimes not 
a little amused, also, by the angry vociferation with which the old 
satyr-like leaders would scold me, when they bad got fairly upon the 
rocks, and felt themselves secure from pursuit. 

There are other s|>ecies pf the a{)e family in South Africa, and a 
very beautiful bluish-green monkey inhabits the forests ; but with those 
I cannot pretend to any particular acquaintance. 

There are several other animals that fell more or less under mj 
observatioD, on whose appearance or habits I should have been inclined 
tp have made a few remarks, had the extension of these notices been 
compatible with the limits that I must necessarily prescribe to mysdf. 
Among these are — ^.the hoseh^rk, or wood-swine (su# cBthiiapi(m )9 a « 
fierce animal, and armed with dangerous tusks, which protrude like 
those o| Ube elephant ; the African ant-eater (pryeterepui or myrmeao- 
pha^ csmitfir), called aard-vem^k, or earth-pig, by the colonists, from Us 
hah^ of burrowing in the earth — a shy and timid oreatarCf whiob lives, 
entirpl^ upon ants ; the $pring-haai, leaping-hare, or Cape jerboa 
l^.or fsdstM an animal whiob alsob«rrows.in the epctl^ and 
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which, in some points, seems to form a sort of link between the Imre 
and the kangaroo ; the porcupine {hytirUt cristaia ) ; the dof, or rock^ 
rabbit {Jiyrax caipen8is\ &o. 

In the feathered kingdom, os well as in other departments of 
xoology, the Cape exhibits great richness and variety ; but on tl'.is 
subject I must refer the reader to Vaillant's splendid work on the 
Ornithology of South Africa. I shall only here notice the singular 
secretary-bird, or serpent-eater {falco serpentarius) . The former 
name is a mere fanciful appellation; the latter truly indicates its 
habits. With the legs of a crane, and the head of an eagle, the 
secretary belongs to the class of rapacious birds, and is now placed by 
naturalists between the eagles and vultures. In South Africa his 
presence is a peculiar blessing to the natives ; fer they are indebted 
to him for the destruction of a vast quantity of insects and reptiles, 
whose multiplication, unless their numbers were thus kept down, 
would be a formidable calamity. These birds always kill their prey 
before swallowing it. Whether the secretary meet with a serpent or a 
tortoise, he invariably crushes it under the sole of his foot ; and such 
is the skill and force with which he gives the blow, that it is very 
rarely that a serpent of an inch or more in diameter survives the 
first stroke. When he meets with a serpent that is large enough to 
oppose a long resistance to him, he flies ofi‘, with his prey in his beak, 
to a great height, and then dropping it, follows it in its descent with 
wonderful rapidity, so as to be ready to strike it when it falls stunned 
on the ground. Vaillant describes an obstimate battle between a se^ 
cretary and a large serpent, in which the bird struck his enemy with 
the bony protuberance of his wing ; but the mode of crushing with 
his foot is* the more common. In general those birds exhibit no 
fierceness, and they are easily domesticated. 

Passing over the other feathered tribes, from the magnificent 
eagles of the W'interberg to the tiny but brilliant-plumed family of 
sugar-birds (nectarinuB), which flutter like insects round the blossoms, 
1 shall mention only in passing the singular contrivances of those 
species of the weaverbird which suspend their nests from the branches 
of trees. The object of this precaution is obviously to secure their 
oflspring from the assaults of their numeaous enemies, particularly the 
serpent race. To increase the diificult of access to these treerocked 
cradles,*' they usually impend over a river or precipice, while the 
entrance is always from below, and frequently through a cylindrical 
passage of twelve or fifteen inches in length, projecting from the 
spherical nest, exactly like the tube of a chemist's retort. The whole 
fabrio is most ingeniously and elegantly woven of a species of tough 
grass ; and the wonderful instinct or foresight (or whatever else we 
may choose to call it) displayed by the little architect in its construc- 
tion is calculated to excitd the highest admiration, lhave often seen 
twenty or more of these beautiful nests hanging from a single tree. 

1 must not omit to say something also of the serpents, a'olass of the 
animal creation for which Africa is so renowned. The species oommonly 
«i 0 oottnted the most dangerous at the Cape are ihecoifa-c«qpi^ (which is 
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not the ccira di dapello of India), the puff-adder {mp^a inflata) and the 
herg-adder (or mountain snake). The first of theso is exceedingly fierce 
and active, and sometimes, it is said, attains the formidable length of 
six or seven feet : I have, hovrever, never met with any of more than 
five. The cobra has been known to spring at a man on horseback, and 
to dart himself with such force as to overshoot his aim. The puff-ad- 
der, on the other hand, is a heavy and sluggish animal, very thick in 
proportion to its length, and incapable, when attacked in front, of pro- 
jecting itself upon its enemy. To make amends, however, it possesses 
the faculty of throwing itself backward with perilous and unexpected 
effect. But its disposition is inert, and unless accidentally trod upon, 
or otherwise provoked, it will seldom attack mankind. The berg-ad- 
der, though much smaller in size that either of the preceding, is gene- 
rally considered not less deadly ; and it is the more dangerous from its 
being less easily discovered and avoided. 

There is another species of serpent a good deal dreaded by the na- 
tives, from whom I obtained the following account of it. It is about 
three feet in length : its bite, though poisonous, is not fatal ; but its 
peculiar property is the faculty it possesses of spouting its venom in the 
face of an assailant, or of any person approaching it within three or 
four paces, when the wind is in its favour. From this singular faculty, 
it is called by the Cape colonists the spuig-ilang, or spirting snake. If 
the venom enters the eyes, towards which the animal is supposed by 
instinct to squirt it, immediate blindness ensues. Several instances of 
permanent loss of sight from this cause were mentioned to me by 
intelligent Hottentots, whose veracity I had no reason to question. 

There are several species of snakes which have come under my 
own oDservation, such as the nacht-slang (night-adder), the schaap- 
steeker (sheep stinger), one species of the boom-slang (tree snake), the 
ringd-hcHs (ring-throat), with a variety of others which I have not seen, 
and whose Cape names I have forgotten, which are also considered ve- 
nomous, though not so deadly as the three species first mentioned. The 
real properties and habits of the numerous varieties of the serpent tribe 
which infest Southern Africa are still, in fact, but very imperfectly 
known to the naturalists ; and several of those reputed venomous by 
the colonists are probably harmless. Some men of science at the Cape 
have, however, recently directed their attention to this subject, and 
there is reason to anticipate much new and curious information from 
the zeal and ability with which^the illustration of this as well as of 
other neglected departments of South African zoology is now prose- 
cuted. 

During my residence in the Cape colony, and in the course of va- 
rious journeys through the interior^ I met with a considerable number 
of snakes ; yet I do not recollect ever being exposed, except in one in- 
stance, to any imminent danger from these reptiles. On the occasion 
referr^ to, I was superintending some Hottentots, whom I had em- 
ployed to clear away a patch of thicket from a spot selected for culti- 
vation, when one of the men suddenly recoiling, with signaof great 
4brm, exclaimed that there was a e(ibTa^capMa in the bush; Not being 
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at that timS fully aware of the dangerous obaraoter of this specieSi I 
approached to look at him. The Hottentots called out to me to take 
care, for he was going to spring. Before they had well spoken^ or I 
had caught a view of the reptile, I heard him hiss fiercely, and .then 
dart himself towards me, amidst the underwood. At the same instant, 
instinctively springing backward to avoid him, I fell over a steep bank 
into the stony bed of the Lynden ; by which 1 suffered some severe 
bruises, bat fortunately escaped the more formidable danger to which 
1 had too incautiously exposed myself. The Hottentots then assailed 
the snake with sticks and stones, and forced him (though not before he 
liad made another spring, and missed one of them still more narrowly 
than myself) to take refuge up a mimosa-tree. Here he became a safe 
and easy mark to their missiles, and was speedily beaten down, with a 
broken' back, and consequently incapable of further mischief. The 
Hottentots having cut off his head, carefully buried it in the ground, a 
practice which they never omit on such occasions, and which arises 
from their apprehension of some one incautiously treading on the head 
of the dead snake, and sustaining injury from its fangs ; for they be- 
lieve that the deathful virus, far from being extinguislied with life, re- 
tains its fatal energy for weeks, and even months afterwards. This 
snake measured nearly five feet in length. 

My Hottentot corporal, Piet Spandilly, who assisted in killing this 
cobra, had a still narrower escape from a small but venomous snake, of 
which I have forgotten the colonial appellation. Piet and his men 
(soldiers of the Cape Corps) were in a tent adjoining to mine, while I 
was erecting my second hut ; and one morning when he rose from his 
couch of dry grass, Piet felt some living creature moving about his thigh 
in the inside of his leathern trowsers. Thinking it was only one of the 
harmless lizards which swarm in every part of South Africa, he did not 
at first much mind it, but came out to the open air, laughing, and shak- 
ing his limb to dislodge the crawling reptile. But when a black wrig- 
gling snake came tumbling down about his naked ankles, poor Spandil- 
ly leaped high in the air, uttering a cry of horror ; and, though he had 
in reality sustained no injury, could scarcely for some time be persuad- 
ed that he was not a dead man. 

It is, in fact, from the apprehension of danger, or the instinct of self- 
defence, far more than from any peculiar fierceness or innate malignity, 
that the serpent race ever assail man or any of the larger animals. 
They turn, of course, against the foot that tramples, or the hand that 
threatens them; but happily nature has not armed them, in addition to 
their formidable powers of destruction, with the disposition of exerting 
those powers from motives of mere wanton malignity, or for purposes 
unconnected with their own subsistence or security. Were it otherwise, . 
countries like the Cape would be altogether uninhabitable. As it is, the 
annoyance experienced from the numerous snakes is not such as, on the 
whole, to affect the comfort of those accustomed to it, in any oonskler* 
able degree. 

Conversing on this subject one day with my friend Captain Hard- 
iug, I inquired whetherbehadever,iatbecourseof his campaigns in the 
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Caffer and Bushman countries, and when necessarily obliged to sleep in 
the desert or jungle in the open air, suffered injury or incurred danger 
from serpents. He replied, that the only oooasion he recollected of 
. being in any great hazard of this sort was the following. Being upon 
a military expedition across the frontier, he had slept one night, as 
usual, wrapt in his cloak, beneath a tree. On awakening at day-break, 
the first object he perceived on raising his head from the saddle, which 
served for a pillow, was the tail of an enormous puff-adder lying across 
his breast, the head of the reptile being muffled under the folds of his 
cloak close to his body, whither it had betaken itself, apparently, for 
warmth during the chillness of the night. There was extreme hazard 
that if he alarmed it by his moving, it might bite him in a vital part. 
Seizing it, therefore, softly by the tail, he pulled it out with a sudden 
jerk, and threw it violently to a distance. By this means he escaped 
without injury. 

An incident, scarcely less alarming, occurred to the wife of the 
offlcer just mentioned. She >yaa sleeping with her infant upon a camp- 
bed in a little clay-built cabin, such as are used by the military in their 
temporary cautoiiments in that fine climate, — when looking up one 
morning, she perceived a snake making its way through the thatch, 
almost directly above her couch, and swinging with iU body to and 
fro, with its little malignant eyes gleaming upon her face. She screamed 
in terror, and covered up her child, in instant apprehension of the 
reptile’s descent. Before the servant answered lier call, it had in fact 
wriggled its way through the thatch, and fallen into the^ room, but 
fortunately without any attempt to injure the lady or her child. When 
destroyed, it proved not to be of a very dangerous species. 

Somewhat similar was the situation, on one occasion, of Urs. Deve« 
nish, another lady of my acquaintance. Going into lier nursery one 
night, she found a puff-adder stand erect on its tail, by the side of the 
cradle where her infant lay asleep. She screamed in horror, but durst 
not approach for fear that the reptile, which began to hiss and inflate its 
jaws, as it usually does when irritated, should spring upon the child. 
Fortunately her husband was at hand, and, hearing her outcry, has-* 
tencdtoher aid, and with a single blow destroyed the serpent. 

It is not very unusual, indeed, for snakes of various sorts to be 
found in the houses at the Capb, or does it, in ordinary cases, excite 
any violent alarm when such inmates are discovered. They make their 
way both through the roofs and under the walls, in search of food and 
shelter, and especially in pursuit of mice, which many of them chiefly 
subsist upon. During my residence in the interior, however, I recol- 
lect only two instances of their being found in my own cabin. On 
one ‘of tliese occasions 1 had sent a servant girl (a barelegged Hot- 
tentot) to bring me some article from a neighbouring hut. On re- 
turning with it she cried out, before entering the cabin — “-Oh, what 
shall I do? A snake has twined itself round my ankles, and if I 
open the door he will coma into the house.’* ** Never mind,’’ I re* 
plied : ** open the doo>, and let him jsome iu if he dare.”/ She 
obeyed, and in glided the saake> luckily without havinjr harmed the 
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poor girl. I stood prepared, and instantly smote him dead ; ai^ 
afterwards found him to be one of the venomous aort called 
lanff, 

People become used to these things, and even Europe&ns* by 
degrees come to regard them with much indifference. While on 'R 
visit at the late worthy Major Pigot% near Orahatn’s Town, one 
day on going to take a book from some shelves in the drawing-^ 
room, I found a beautiful yellow snake, about six feet long, lying 
asleep upon the uppermost range of books. At first 1 took it for 
a stuffed specimen; but seeing him move his tail, I instantly lent 
him such a thwack as broke the poor fellow's back, and enabled me 
to demolish him at leisure. I afterwards learned that another snak^ 
had been killed a few days previously in the very same spot, an(i 
a third in the chamber where my wife and I slept. But they were 
all of the poom-slang family, and perfectly harmless. 

Annoying and alarming as is the occasional presence of these rep- 
tiles in the gardens and chambers of the inhabitants in South Africa, 
the number of fatal accidents resulting from them is nevertheless re- 
markably few. Out of nearly five thousand British emigrants settled 
in Albany, 1 have not heard of more than three or four deaths iu a 
dozen years, occasioned by the bite of snakes ; and I was informed by 
the Rev. Mr Hallbeck, suporihtendant of Moravian missions, that 
among seven or eight hundred Hottentots, usually resident at the 
village of Genadendal, only two deaths had occurred from this cause 
during seven years that he had resided there. Many individuals^ 
indeed, had been bitten during that period, but all of them,, with those 
two exceptions, had been cured, either by remedies in common use 
among the* Hottentots, (as transmitted to them from their ancestors,) 
or by the use of antidotes furnished by the missionaries. 

Eau de luce is the moat oommon and approved antidote employed 
by Europeans. The mode of using it is to give the patient five drops 
in a glass of water, and to repeat the dose every ten minutes, till the 
force of the poison be counteracted, — applying it, also, at the same 
time, externally to the wound. The readiest, and perhaps the best 
remedy, if instantly and boldly applied, and one in common use among 
the natives, is to suck the wound well witk the mouth. In doing this, 
no danger need be apprehended by the operator, unless there should 
happen to be any sore or puncture about the lips or tongue wliich 
might afford the poison direct access to the blood ; for it is well known 
that the venom ef the most deadly snakes may be swallowed with 
impunity. Before sucking the wound it should be well scarified with 
a lancet or pen-knife, and allowed to bleed freely. If sweet milk can 
be had, tfie patient is made to drink of it abundantly, and the wounded 
part is also immersed in it, or bathed with brandy or hartshorn. 

The following singular remedy is much used by the Hottentots^ 
and by many of the colonists, who have borrowed it from thorn/ 
When a person is bit by any of the more venomous snakes, a domestic 
fowl is instantly procured, and .the fleshy part of the breast being cut 
open, it is pressed fresh, and palpitating to the wound. The virus is, 
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by this means, rapidly abstracted ; and if the poison be very deadly 
the fowl speedily cxhibite clear proof of its malignancy, — becomes 
drowsy, droops its head, and dies. It is^then withdrawn, and a second 
is cut open and applied in the same manner ; — a third, if requisite ; 
and so on, until it appears, from the decreased influence of the poison 
on the fowls, that its destructive virulence is efleotually subdued. The 
worst crisis is then considered to be past, and the patient in most cases 
recovers. 

An instance of the successful use of the above remedy was men- 
tioned to me by Mr Wait, a Scotch farmer at Camtoos Biver, near 
Algoa Bay. His youngest child, a fine boy of about three years of 
age, while playing in the garden, had stumbled on a very large puff- 
adder, and was bit by it. The mother (to whom the terrified infant 
betook itself, lisping out that a big worm’’ had bit it) instantly cut 
open the breast of a fowl, as she had been previously instructed to do 
by the Hottentots, and applied it to the part. In a few minutes tho 
animal sickened and died. A second was applied and died also. A 
third was so much affected by the venom as to appear giddy and stupid, 
but survived the operation. The child was then made to drink largely 
of sweet milk ; the limb was placed in a running stream, and after- 
wards smeared over with tar, which gradually removed the violent 
inflammation, and the livid hue which had begun to spread over it ; 
and in tho courso of a few days the parents enjoyed the happiness of 
• seeing their child (rescued by this means alone from a frightful death) 
once more restored to perfect health. 

A large serpent resembling the boa-constrictor is found in tho 
country north-cast of Natal, and in the vicinity of the Orange Biver ; 
and rumours prevail among the Hottentots of its being al«o occasion- 
ally found within the colony. If it exist so far south, however, it must 
be extremely rare, as I never was able to discover a well authenticated 
instance of its boing seen. 

A large amphibious lizard, called the Uguan, a species of guana, is 
found in the rivers. It has sometimes been mistaken for the crocodile, 
but is perfectly harmless, and subsists upon vegetables, earth-worms, 
and insects. It is from three to six feet long. It lives partly on land, 
but always near some deepi' pool of a river, to which it betakes itself 
with great celerity, if surprised. Its flesh and eggs are considered deli- 
cate food. An amusing incident occurred with one of these reptiles when 
our party first came up Glen-Lynden. Two of our Scotch servants 
being out with their guns, found a leguan asleep on the bank of the 
river. Supposing it to be a crocodile, they valorously determined to 
shoot it, but took aim over a ledge of rock, at a cautious distance, and 
with so much trepidation, that the supposed crocodile, niord surprised 
than banned, effected a rapid retreat to the water. On rclitting the 
adventure, the size and terrible appearance of the animal were iudi- 
exaggerated, the creature being represented as at least ten or 
/vdietve feet long ; while the lada wore ready to make band fide affidavit 
<^at their bullets reboflnded like peas from ihe impenetrable scales of 
this monstrous kaymau. 
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Among the numerous small lizards of the country is found the eu« 
rious and delicate chameleon. One species of lizard called the 
of about the same size as the chameleon, but much more rare is consi- 
dered very venomous. 1 hoard of several well-authenticated instances 
of noxious and oven fatal effects from its bite, but never saw the rep- 
tile itself. 

Of the insect kingdom, the most remarkable genus is the locust 
{grgllui deccuttator). From the ravages of this devourer, the Cape 
colonists have frequently suffered ; nor did the Gleu-Lynden settlers 
escape. 

These destructive insects had made their appearance in this quar- 
ter of the colony during the year 1824, being the first time they had 
been seen since 1808. They continued to advance from the north in 
1825 ; in 1826 the corn crops at Glen-Lynden were totally destroyed 
by them ; and during 1827, 1828, and 1829, they extended their 
ravages through the whole of the northern and eastern districts of the 
colony. In 1830, they again disappeared. Their inroads, .according 
to the best accounts I could obtain, appear to be renewed periodically, 
about once in fifteen or twenty years, and generally continue for seve- 
ral years at a time. 

The locust of South Africa is not the same with the Asiatic, but a 
distinct species, to which Lichtenteiu has given the name of gryUus ds- 
vastator. The swarms which infest the colony appear to come origi- 
nally always from the northward, and are probably bred in the vast de- 
serts of the interior, north and south of the Qareep or Orange River. 
In returning to Glen-Lynden in 1825, we passed through a flying 
swarm, which had exactly the appearance, as it approached, of a vast 
snow-cloiK^ hanging on the slope of the mountain from which the snow 
was falling in very large flakes. When we got into the midst of them, 
the air all around and above, was darkened as by a thick cloud ; and tho 
rushing sound of the wings of the millions of these insects was as loud 
as the dasli of a mill-wheel. The ground as they passed became strew- 
ed with those that were wounded, or had wings broken in their flight 
by coining in contact with their neighbours. But those formed but a 
trivial portion of the whole enormous mass. T!he column that we thus 
passed through was, as nearly as I could cRloulate, about half a mile in 
breadth, and from two to three miles in length. Much larger columns 
are frequently seen. The following details are chiefly extracted from a 
paper transmitted to me the preceding year by Captain Stookenstrom, 
for our South African Journal. 

The flying locusts, though often seen in such numbers as to 
obscure the sky when they are passing, and to destroy luxuriant fields 
of com in a few hours, are less dreaded by the farmers than the larvso^ 
devoid of wings — vulgarly called by the colonists, voetgangers ^foot- 
goers). On the approach of the fiying locusts, the husbandman, if the 
wind be favourable, kindles fires round his fields, and raises a dense 
smoke, which will probably prevent them from alighting. But the 
younger, or jumping locusts, no such slight obstacle will ehedc in their 
course; and a powerful stream aloae, on the side they apiwoacb, can 
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save the crops of the agriculturists from their ravages. Stagnant pools 
they cross by the leading multitudes being drowned, and forming a 
bridge for those following : even the Orange River, where it flows 
calmly, is crossed by their myriads in this manner. In the same manner 
fires are extinguished by the incalculable numbers which precipitate 
themselves on the flames in succession, and which, by perishing, pro- 
vide a passage for the rest. Their numbers are, indeed, so inconceiv- 
ably great, that the inhabitants regard their approach with the utmost 
dismay, as involving not merely the destruction of their crops and gar- 
dens, but often also the entire pasturage of the country ; in which case 
the farmer has no resource but to hasten from the district where they 
liave devoured every green thing, in order to search for precarious 
subsistence for his flocks in such parts of the wilderness as they may 
have missed in their migration. Failing to find such privileged tracts, 
his flocks must perish. 

The locusts usually begin their march after sunrise, and encamp 
at sunset ; afld unhappy the husbandman on whose fields they quarter 
themselves. If their halting-place happen to be observed in the 
neighbourhood of a farm-house, the inhabitants frequently endeavour 
to destroy them by driving flocks of sheep and cattle to the spot before 
the sun rises, in order to trample them to death ; but unless the num- 
ber be comparatively inconsiderable, little benefit is drived from such 
efforts. 

The flights and swarms of locusts are usually followed by immense 
flocks of birds, which subsist entirely on those insects and their larvee, 
and which Captain Stockenstrom says somewhat resemble the Cape 
mountain-swallow, I did not see any of those birds myself, but Mr 
Barrow has described them as a species of thrush, about the*size of the 
common Skylark. This bird is called by the colonists spnn$r-Aaan- 
vo^el (locust-bird); It is never seen in the colony except in pursuit of 
the locust-swarms, which it follows in countless flocks, and builds its 
nest and rears its young in the midst of its prey. 

“Not only the locust-bird,'^ says Captain Stockenstrom, “but 
every animal, domestic and wild, contributes to the destruction of the 
locust-swarms ; fowls, i^eep, horses, dogs, antelopes, and almost every 
living thing, may be seen'-devouring them with equal greediness; 
whilst the half-starved Bushmen, and even some of the Colonial Hot- 
tentots, consider them a great luxury, consuming great quantities fresh, 
and drying abundance for future emergencies. Great havoc is also 
committed among the locusts by their own kindred ; for as soon as any 
one of them gets hurt, or meets with an accident which impedes his 
progress, his fellow-travellers nearest to him immediately turn upon 
him and devour him with great voracity.’' 

The other genera of insects, though almost infinite in variety, and 
some of them, such as ants, flies, and beetles, inconceivably numerous, 
are not nearly so trcmblesome aa in matfy other climates. The termes 
of South Amea is not the d^tructive species; and mosquitoes are 
scarcely known, except in a few damp situations near the coast. T^ 
rantulas and schr^ns are found ; but accidents occurring from their 
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bite are rare^ and, so far as I could learn, never fatal. I was myself 
once bit by a centipede, and was at first somewhat alarmed by the 
rapid and painful inflammation arising from the puncture : but it was 
cured in a few hours by the application of the leaves of a species of 
wormwood (artsmma afra)y prescribed by an old Hottentot woman. 

The exuberance of animal life is certainly one of the most re- 
markable and impressive features of Southern Africa, The abundance 
and variety of the larger game in the upland pastures of the wilder- 
ness has been repeatedly adverted to. The forests and wooded glens 
are all alive with their feathered inhabitants, many of them adorned 
with the most splendid plumage. The mountains and the rocks have 
their appropriate occupants. The sea-coast and many of the rivers 
swarm with fish and water-fowl; and the inland streams, less fruitful 
in the finny tribes, are full of crabs and tortoises, and vocal in spring 
with the shrill chirping of millions of frogs. The arid deserts, unin- 
habitable by man, furnish food and refuge to the ostrich and the 
serpent-eater ; and in the tracks of death-like desolation, where even 
those solitary birds cannot find a fountain, life is still found pouring 
forth from the inexhaustible womb of the parched yet pregnant earth : 
thousands of lizards and laud-tortoises are seen crawling about, or 
basking on the rooks and stones, and myriads of ants are building their 
clay pyramids, or busily travelling to and fro, in long black trains 
across the sultry ground. 

But to describe this exuberance, this endless teeming forth of 
animal existence, would require language too glowing to suit the pro- 
saic style of these familiar sketches. It would, to describe it adequate- 
ly, require an imagination rich as that of my honoured and highly- 
gifted friend Mr Coleridge, when he poured forth his magnificent 
“ Hymn to the Earth — 

Earth ! thou Mother of numberless Cluldren, the Nurse and the Mother^ 
Sister thou of the Stars, and beloved by the Sun, the rejoicer 1 
***♦♦♦* 

Mightier far was the joy of thy sudden resilience : and forthwith 
Myriad myriads of lives teemed forth from the mighty embraoement. 
Thousand-fold tribes of dwellers, impelled ^y thousand-fold instincts. 

Filled, as a dream, the wide waters: the rivers sang on their channels : 
Laughed on their shores the hoarse seas : the yearning ocean swelled upward s 
Young life lowed through the meadows, the woods, and the echoing mountainB, 
Wandered bleating in valleys, and warbled in blossoming branches I” 

PfingWM JVarroItva of a in South Afriw* 
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TATTERSALL AND TATT EBSALL'S; 

WITH A GLANCE AT THE LIONS AND LEGS OF THE BETTING-RING. 

Qui studot optatam cursu contingere metam 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer.*' — Hon. 

Gownsmen with jockeys hold an equal place. 

Learned in the turf, and students of the race. 

The Emporium of Repository so universally known, and pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as Tattersall’s," and which has obtained just re- 
pute for being tlie most celebrated mart in the known world for horse 
flesh, and the grand exchange for extensive speculation connected with 
turf sports, was first established above sixty years back by Mr Ri- 
chard Tattersall, who is said to have been born in Yorkshire, and to 
have been by trade or calling a woolcomber. Whether this be correct 
or not cannot be strictly vouched, but it is so recorded ; certain it is 
that circumstances bordering on indigence first brought him to London, 
and introduced him to Boevor’s Horse Repository, in St. Martin’s 
Lane, at which place he became a constant attendant and close observ- 
er of business there carried on, which had remote resemblance to that 
which now characterises the present establishment, excepting that the 
sales were of very inferior character, occasional only, and irregular in 
their occurrence. Mr Tattersall here gained much of that knowledge 
of the then prevailing system of training and treatment of horses, which 
proved so beneficial to him in after life ; he gained aquaintance also 
with the business of auctioneering. Ills conduct happily secured to him 
the friendship of Mr Bcevor, who gave him advice and assistance in all 
matters, and may indeed be said, from his generally kind and generous 
conduct, to have been his first patron in life. By Beevor’s recommen- 
dation Mr Tattersall was appointed to superintend the stud of the 
Duke of Kingston, who, at that period, was one of the most distin- 
guished lovers and patrons of turf sports, and in his service Mr 
Tattersall continued up to fjie period when he commenced business as 
an auctioneer on his own account in the locality of Hyde Park Corner, 
on which spot the same business has been continued for upwards of 
half a c^tury, and without interruption, until the present time. The 
ground is said to have been given, and the buildings and premises ex- 
pressly erected for Mr Tattersall by Lord Grosvenor, who, in conjunc- 
tion with other noblemen and gentlemen of the turf, had become 
patroDS of Mr Tattersall^ and to whom he had frequently represented 
the great convenience and accommodation that would arise from the 
establishment of a repository for the regular sale of horses at the western 
end of the metropolis, and who immediately fell in with Mr Tatter- 
sail’s views, and promised their support. 

It is the great end, object,^ and pursuit of men to realise a fortune, but 
the means to obtain it, and*the path of pursuit, are widely and dislwo- 
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lively diversiQed ; it is rarely that the great desire for and p^imssion 
of wealth unite with the generous and charitable nature to it to 
noble and praiseworthy pur]K)ses. The avowed object of Mr Tattersall 
was to obtain fortune^ and his untiring industry and application led him 
on to the timely possession of it. He had no vanity in its attainment 
beyond the just pride of independence and its useful and legitimate pow- 
er : to this end were his judgment and skill directed. His business 
enabled him to avail himself of many of those favourable opportunities 
which frequently presented themselves to him in its course and practice, 
and his speculations in such respect being suggested by sound judg- 
ment and experience, failed not in beneficial results. His great and 
most successful hit was the purchase and possession of the celebrated 
racer, called Highflyer, of which he became the owner at the price of 
800^., and which is said to have netted him from first to last^ abovo 
2d, 0002. profit, and to have formed the basis of the great w'ealth he 
subsequently accummulated ; indeed, be himself was accustomed to 
ascribe his good fortune to the united efforts of the hammer and the 
unrivalled powers of his horse to both of which he invariably paid his 
daily grateful reminiscence in a bumper, prefaced by the alliterative 
toast of “ The Hammer and Highflyer T 

Mr Tattersall was generally esteemed no less for his probity and 
respectability in business, than for his charitable heart, and kind and 
liberal disposition, lie was a most hospitable man, and a firm and ge- 
nerous friend — virtues which appear to have descended to his kindred 
in succession, and to have attached a kind of hereditary respect to his 
name, to which the present possessors are each, mi juris, respectively 
well entitled. 

At a later period of Mr Tattersall’s life, when possessed of ample 
wealth and still increasing means he became a partner and chief pro- 
prietor of two daily papers, The English Chronicle and The Morning 
Post, a speculation which he had himself conceived, or been induced 
by others to believe, would be the means of still farther extending his 
business, and of giving greater celebrity to his name ; and much good 
and profitable results might have proceeded from bis connection with tho 
press, had not party politics and bitter personal satire characterized the 
editorial department, and involved the prop^etorsbip in continued actions 
for libel. On ono occasion alone a verdict of 4,0002. was recovered 
against the proprietors of one of the papers alluded to, for a libellous 
attack on a lady of rank, and although much ofibrt was made, and much 
additional money spent to set aside the verdict, the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. It is no disparagement to the memory of Mr Tattersall, nor 
can it any way detract from the general merit and esteem which were 
due to him, to say that, though a man of shrewd judgment and general 
knowledge in business, he was not a man competent to decide on the 
niceties of language in their strict legal construction, nor to penetrate 
the subtle meaning and insinuation wliich the ingenuity of private ma- 
lice may convey through tho medium of a newspaper. For some time 
he could not be prevailed upon to abandon this speculation. This 
course, however, be at length happily determined on, and fully carried 
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out, and bis attention was again wisely and wholly directed to liis for- 
mer lucrative occupations and pursuits. 

Mr Tattersall became the owner of a very handsome mansion and 
estate in the county of Cambridge, which was known as Highflyer Hall 
from the circumstance (as report went) of the purchase having been 
made from the produce of the victories and services achieved by his 
celebrated horse. To this his country mansion, Mr Tattersall occasion- 
ally retired, and both there and in town entertained his friends, 
amongst whom he had the honour to rank royalty, nobility, and the 
most intrinsic gentlemen of the day, with true English hospitality. 
The Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, and that distin- 
guished statesman Charles Fox, both patrons of the turf, honoured Mr 
Tattersall by their friendship, and occasionally graced his table by 
their presence. 

In reference to his royal visitor, an anecdote is related of Mr Tat- 
tersall which will at once exhibit the plain, honest, and unsophisticated 
nature of the man, how unstudied he was in hypocritical ceremony and 
time-serving sacriflce of truth. The prince was, at the period alluded 
to, in the prime of life, a hon vivant, and a good judge of the flavour 
and quality of wines. Once, when dining with Mr Tattersall, he took 
occasion to compliment his host on the excellence of the sample they 
were discussing at table, and with great gout pronounced it superlative. 
Tattersall, delighted by the approval of such uudeniable taste, expressed 
himself in due terms of gratification ; but the honesty of his nature 
outrunning his politeness, and the quality of his wines making him sud- 
denly oblivious of the quality of his illustrious guest, he most incautious- 
ly popped outvthat he had some finer in his cellar a communication 
that might have sounded harsh and uncourteous in the ears of a more 
fastidious personage than the prince, who knew the intrinsic worth and 
genuine character of his host, and applied no other signification to the 
communication than that which the heart of the man whose honest 
tongue had uttered it, intended to convey. 

Mr Tattersall, aher a long life usefully and benevolently employ- 
ed, died in February 1795, in the seventy-first year, respected 
and regretted. We are told of persons having died on the scaffold 
with a jest on their lips ; and certain it is that on the most serious 
occasions and melancholy events, there will ever be found some waggish 
spirit to indulge his harmless wit in reference to the name, calling, or 
other point available to his purpose, as will be seen by the following 
lines suggested as an epitaph for the deceased Mr Tattersall. 

Here lieth Tattersall of turf renown. 

Who, with his hammer, many a lot knock’d down. 

How ’tis his lot death’s stronger arm to meet } 

Who, with his hammer, laid him at his feet ! 

Not like his lots, who, instantly knock’d down. 

Got up, took to their heels, and left the town !” 

Since tlie death of Mr^ Tattersall, the original projector and pro- 
prietor of the establishment bearing his name^ the bnsiuess has without 
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intenrapiioQ been continued by his desoendants, Messrs Edward and 
Richard Tattersall, the present proprietors. The premises have from 
time to time been enlarged, and have undergone alterations adapted as 
far as possible to the extent of accommodation required by the immense 
increase of connection, and the vast accession of patronage by the 
sporting world ; the system of business has also been improved with the 
times ; and the arrangements and management of the establishment at 
the present day are of the most perfect kind. The accommodations 
are most extensive and compact in character ; system, diciplino, and 
order are discernible throughout every department of the place. Pay 
a visit to Tattersali’s at what time you will, you never discover, even 
in the most obscure corner of the premises, other than minute ob- 
servance of rule, and the strictest attention to appearance ; the stabling 
and carriage departments are worthy inspection, and will Ailly establish 
the truth of the assertion. There is, if it may be so termed, an aris- 
tocratic character attached to the establishment ; the very servants of 
the place appear to partake of this distinction ; there is a superiority of 
appearance about them ; in cleanliness of exterior, and civility of man- 
ner, they are inhnitely above others in similar occupation and employ. 

The Tattersalls in tlie pulpit of their avocations are no less profici- 
ent than in the other departments of their business. They are most 
technically minute in all preliminary description of the respectivu 
horses as they make their appearance before the hammer — the most 
impartial endeavour is used alike to dispose of the thorough-bred, and 
the worn-out hack. Principle is observed in every respect, and unqua- 
lified satisfaction is the common result. 

There are few persons of any class of London who have not at one 
time or other, from curiosity or other motive, dropped in at “ The 
Corner.” It would be superfluous and unentertaining, therefore, to go 
into a description of the sales, or to refer to the clear, diutinct, 
and candid statement which invariably accompanies the putting up of 
a horse for sale ; suffice it to say that the establishment of Messrs. Tat- 
tersall is the safest place a stranger can possibly resort to for the pur- 
chase of a horse of any description, for if he lack judgment or entertain 
the slightest doubt or suspicion in respect to tho quality of the animal 
he would become the owner of, he has bub to seek direct information 
from Messrs. Tattersall, and he will have the strict truth to guide 
him. 

A distinct branch of the establishment known as Tattersall’s, is tho 
Turf Subscription Betting Room, adapted exclusively for the accom- 
modation and convenience of betting men, professedly, for such as can 
give references as to their honourable character and responsibility, but 
in reality, it must, with some degree of regret, be admitted, for as he- 
terogeneous an assemblage and motley a group, in point of grade and 
character, as can be well conceived. On. days of business, immediately 
approaching any great race, such as The Derby, St, Leger, or the 
equally important and exciting events at Ascot, Goodwood, Liverpool, 

men of almpst every class and description there congregate* The 
subeoription of two guineas per annum (to which may be added a fee p£ 
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five shilliDgs to the keeper and attendant of the room) gives the right 
of admission to the subscription room, that is to say, for the year, un-> 
less there should attach to the proposed candidate the disqualification 
of previous default in payment of stakes or settlement of bets (which 
he must first pay), or unless he should have been convicted before the 
Jockey Club, or other competent tribunal, of gross fraud, conspiracy, 
or other delinquency on the turf or in the betting-ring. It has fre* 
quently, and with just propriety, been suggested through the medium 
of the press and other channels, that exclusion should be carried to a 
greater and more healthy extent, and be applied to individuals of known 
bad, or even suspicious character— men whose lawless and debasing 
occupations and pursuits in life degrade them as men, and disqualify 
them altogether for association with anything in the shape of respecta* 
bility. Money and assurance should not hide the real deformity of 
character i f such men. It is, however, notorious that such objection- 
able parties have found their way to the subscription list, and that their 
presence amongst men of rank, honour, and respectability, has been 
most strangely countenanced. The intentions of Messrs. Tattersall 
are by no means involved or questioned in this oversight of character 
and qualification, inasmuch as they cannot by possibility know the his- 
tory of every candidate ; they rely on the testimony of referees to 
respectability. 

The present Subscription Betting Room is of recent erection, and is 
much larger in space, and far more convenient in its general arrange- 
ment than the very confined apartment formerly used for the purpose ; 
which at times of high change was frequently crowded to suifocation. 
Of the hundreds of members on the subscription list not one-fifth could 
fmd admission to the betting-room ; and when they«did perciiance work 
their way to the interior of the sanctum, it was to be wedged in like 
one in a crowd at a theatre, on the night of a benefit, and to very little 
purpose of pnctical concern in the business of the place, which, owing 
to the limited space, was necessarily confined to the few Rothschilds 
of the ring who usually took early possession of the one small table 
which stoodin the centre of the room, and around which ‘‘ crowds upon 
crowds hung bellying o'er,” to roar themselves, with stentorian energy, 
into notice for a bet, or fof the more still and mysterious purpose of 
learbing the state of tlie market, and becoming acquainted with the whis- 
pers and reports of the day. Now, however, things are different ; the 
'arrangements of the new Subscription Room embrace all the accom- 
modations necessary for the convenience of the members. The space 
is sufficiently large for the purposes of all ordinary meetings; and the 
apartment, having outlet, as it has, to an extensive piece bf grass-plot, 
or meadow, belonging to Messrs Tattersall, and adapted to the oo- 
CMional use of the subscribers, gives facility for perfect accommodation 
to all, even on occasions of extraordinary attendance,-— such as the 
'iettliug-days for the Derby and St. Leger events. At such times this 
space of ground is most necessary; for it may be affirmed that many 
liuudreds of persons attend on these days only throughout the year ; 
the tpeoulations of iuch parties on the turf being limited to these tYvu 
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great apd attractive annual evenU, they become subscribers, of course, 
for tlie exclusive advantage of tlie couvenionce which is afforded| by 
right of enJtrie to the great mart of settlement. ‘ 

At the particular periods^spoken of, tables are set out in the^ mea» 
dow, at convenient distances from each other, and^ supplied with a)l 
necessary writing-materials, for the use of the subscribers. These ta- 
bles, although equally available to all, are usually occupied by the 
principal noblemen and gentlemen in attendance, an<buot unfrequently, 
also, by some few individuals of the class exclusively distinguished as 
bettiiJg-men, whose accounts arc of magnitude and extent, and who 
arc frequently occupied thioughout the whole business day, in pay* 
ing and receiving in settlement. The Subscription Room itself may, on 
such oooasiotis, be compared to a hive ol working bees ; for all arc most 
industriously employed in gathering in the melilluous stoi*e of cash , 
and the continual hum aud buzz of conversation in the adjustment of 
accounts increase the similitude. The immense amount of money which 
throughout the day passes from hand to hand on the mere result of a 
horse-race would scarcely be credited by a novice ; and, as regards the 
accounts themselves as kept by these professors, and as exliibitory of 
their respective balances of loss and gain on any great sporting event, 
it is questionable whether they would not on a first reference perplex 
the brains of the best head that ever solved a problem in Euclid, and 
puzzle the capabilities of the most efiicient official assignee that ever 
attempted the arrangement of a disputed account in bankruptcy. ^ It 
is not to be denied that very many of the professors of the betting-ring 
are, to use a technical term, vulgar fractions in themselves ; but they 
are masters, nevertheless, of a peculiar system of figures and comprehen- 
sive practical arithmetic, which seldom fails to work out the great 
principle of profitable result. ^ ^ . j\ v 

The betting-ring has (somewhat incorrectly, it is opined; been 
described as composed only of two classes,— the one consisting of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, and the other of the class of persons known as 
betting-men. This description and distinction may have been per- 
fectly correct in its original application, when racing speculations were 
chiefly confined to the nobility and gentry, members of the Jockey 
Club, and their immediate friends and connexions, and to some few 
distinct oharaoters known as legs and sharpers, before the mania for 
betting had infected, as at the present time, all classes of persons, from 
the peer to the pot-boy. The two classes alluded to have been jocosely 
termed « The Lions and Legs of the Ring.'’ The betting-ring is now 
composed of as many grades and dbtinotions of individuals as can be 
well conceived, — in fact, of all sorts and samples of men, — without re- 
gard to calling, character, orbondjtion. First come t^ iiobility and 
sentry, members of the great tribund of the Jockey Club, ■witb 
same class of persons, patrons and supporters of the tur^ but not of tl 
sporting eoundl; then foUojr gentlemen amateurs of Tacui* 
o^ers originally of the class of betting^wen, whose snocesM^ oi^ ths 
turf have raised titem to wealth and noudition, fi^th^.^nguM 
airy>notluiiijpMa^ *nd |^ea tlwin local UabitaUen Mid % ajUMi ’ 
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next succeeded a host of professionals, tradesmen, clerks, sporting^ 
publicans, stewards, valets, &c,, all infected more or less with tho mania 
for betting ; and lastly come the rifT-rafT, or non-entities of tho ring, 
consisting of a motley and heterogeneous mass or group of indescrib- 
ables, the real legs of the profession, who are prepared to cut and run 
on occasion of necessity. The most conspicuous of this class are cer- 
tain well-known members of the Metropolitan Gaming-house fraternity 
fellows of most econsummate arrogance and insolent bearing, whose 
honourable occupations are gone/* by reason of the late stringent 
laws in respect to hells. Classed with these, and of the same kidney, 
are ci-devant grooms and flunkies, low-lived pugilists, card and billiard 
shaips, and fellows who are ever on the prowl for prey, men who have 
nought to lose but their chance of gain, and all to gain by their 
assurance. 

Looking to the names that head the list as members of the honor- 
able tribunal for the regulation of turf sports, it might naturally and 
fairly be inferred that a better system of business than that which is 
recognized in betting, and that a more perfect code of honourable prin- 
ciple in respect to the rules and regulations of racing, would have 
marked their deliberations, and emanated from their councils ; but there 
are some strange anomalies in the jurisprudence of the Jockey Club ; 
much indeed, that is altogether at variance with common sense, and 
apparently with common honesty. Too much is left to the imaginary 
possession of tho honour of gentlemou, without consideration that gen- 
tility is human, and may be affected by the infirmity of man’s nature ; 
that honour may be lost in necessity ; and that the temptation of 
wealth may be too strong for some gentle natures to resist. The law 
which recognizes in the owner of a race-horse the right ter enter the 
h9rsG for a great race, to represent him from day to day, for months, 
through the medium of official report, as an animal of great capability 
and promise, in order to excite the confidence of tho public to back 
him ; and then permits the owner, on the very day of the race, and 
within a few hours of the events, to withdraw his horse from the con- 
test, for the reason that his honourable master has, throughout the 
period of betting, been most actively engaged, by himself and agents, 
in the more sure game of hacking his horse to lose, is, in the common 
sense construction of motive, a direct fraud on the public, and in the 
moral delinquency not a shade lighter than the blackest robbery ever 
recorded. Yet the annals of the turf and ring are not without exam- 
ples of the kind ; and it is in evidence in the courts at Westminster, 
and from the mouths of one of the members of the Jockey Club that the 
principle which such acts involve comes within recognition by the 
rules of an assembly constituted of some of the most noble and distin- 
guished of the aristocracy, and of the most wealthy and respected gen- 
try of England. The play or pay system opens a wide field for fraud 
Rnd imposition on public credulity ; and the sooner it is blotted out 
from the system of betting the fetter. . . 

Racing sports have within these few years lost many great patrons ; 
amongst whom may be named the late Dukes of Cleveland and Graf- 
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ton, that highly-respected nobleman, the late Earl of Verulam, and 
Mr Thornhill ; but the turf still boasts of many noble, wealthy, and 
spirited patrons, — of whom are the Dukes of Rutland, Portland, Rich** 
mond, and Bedford ; the Marquis of Exeter ; Lords Stradbroke, dies* 
terfield, Glamis, March, Maidstone, Miltown, Eglinton, Lichfield and 
Lowther ; Colonel Anson, Major Yarborough, Captain Rouse, Messrs 
George Payne, Cockerell, Irvine, and a long list of distinguished gen« 
try, who form the first class of the betting-room at Tattersall’s. The 
most efficient nobleman on the turf is Lord George Bentinck ; to whom 
every respectable man connected with racing, and every honourable 
amateur of the sport (and this embraces a large portion of the respect* 
able public), are indebted for his untiring energy to detect fraud, and 
to defeat knavish design ; the vigilance of Lord George is ever alive 
to discover and expose the roguish practices that have of late years 
characterized racing, and to expel from the course all persons in any 
way connected with, or countenancing, such mal-practices. Infinite 
good has already resulted from his lordship’s exertions, which have 
been most successful, and to which has been justly awarded the ho- 
nourable meed of public opinion and applause. Lord George is in- 
defatigable in every respect. He has contrived by his influence to 
bring under wholesome rule and discipline the conduct of those little 
great men, and hitherto unruly employh^ the jockeys, and to keep 
them under certain wholesome restrictions and fair observance in their 
practices, particularly in the start for a race, and has subjected them to 
a fine for any breach of rule. His lordship does not confine his exer- 
tions to legislating on turf matters, he is personally active on the 
course, and on occasions when more than ordinary method is necessary 
in the arrangements, takes on himself the task and trouble of superin- 
tending the same, and seeing that all due attention to rule is paid. 
He is particularly au fait at that very difficult job of starting a large 
field of two-year-olds, which often occupies much time, as well from 
the restless and spirited nature of the animals themselves, as from the 
shifty designs of their riders. In fact, Lord George may be termed 
the Premier of the Turf ; and, when he shall retire, it is questionable 
if any nobleman or member of the Jockey Club, will be found qualified 
or disposed to fill, or take upon himself, theP office. His lordship has the 
largest racing-stud in the kingdom, and is unquestionably one of the 
very best judges living of the points and qualities of a racer. 

The Dukes of Portland, Rutland, Richmond, and Bedford, the 
Marquis of Exeter, Lord Stradbroke, and many others of the dis- 
tinguished class of sporting-men, are patrons and amateurs of racing, 
and confine their speculations to tlfe stakes contested for ; consequent*^ 
ly they are seldom or ever seen in the betting-room at Tattersall’s. 

Lord Chesterfield, and others of the nobility and gentry, take 
deeper interest, and at times venture considerably in support of their 
own stables, or others of which they have a favourable opinion. It is 
due to these distinguished persons to say that they are most courteous 
in their system of betting, never (unless the party be notoriously bad 
in repfite) questioniDg the capability or correct principle of any person 
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offering them a bet. If there be a fault in the system of condescension 
and affability, it is that some of them are a little too familiar with the 
man who has, perhaps, robbed them overnight at some den of plunder 
in St James's Street. There are one or two exceptions to this rule of 
courteous conduct if the nobs of the ring, individuals who most ridicu- 
lously appear to shut themselves up, for fear of contamination, by the 
vulgar herd, who are, in vulgar similitude, 

** Proud as peacocks of their gaudy feather. 

And stiff as codfish in the frosty weather.** 

Such specimens are, however, rare ; and, as before observed, form ex- 
ceptions to the general politeness that is characteristic of an English 
gentleman. 

One of the most respected of his class is Mr Payne who is the 
true specimen of the British sportsman, and one of the most spirited 
patrons and supporters of the turf. Mr Payne cannot, we believe, and 
we regret it, congratulate himself on any very successful results to his 
early love of the sport. He has contributed liberally, and paid dearly, 
it is said in the outset of life ; but he has stuck to the sport like a Trojan, 
and, with his experience and the determined spirit, that man must be 
exceedingly clever, it is thought, who could now hoodwink him in res- 
pect to racing matters, or impose on him with impunity by any quibble 
in betting. He is, neverthless, most generous and considerate to those 
whom temporary inability sometimes obliges to trespass on his indul- 
gence for settlements. 

Foremost amongst the class of successful betting-men — for in such 
character he first made appearance in the ring, notwithstanding his sub- 
sequent elevation to Parliament — was Mr G . A sketch'of this gen- 

tleman appeared in the biography of Mr Crockford, and is tolerably cor- 
rect. lie was over considered one of the most quite, unobtrusive, and 
prudent of speculators : and these qualities ho turned to good and de- 
serving account. The only dissatisfaction expressed in reference to Mr 
Q — ^*s conduct on the turf, was that occasioned by the withdrawal of his 
horse, Old England, from the St. Leger race, on the very morning of the 
event ; and this act, to say the least of it, smacked of an ungracious 
course towards the public, #ho had sympathized so stronglj with him^ 
and expressed their indignation so loudly, in regard to the attempt 
which, it was reported, had been made, and partially effected, to 
poison the same horse prior to the day of the Derby. It will be re- 
membered, that on the day Old England was brought out, weak 
and amiss as he was, from the effect of the infamous attempt to destroy 
him, and that, notwithstanding his incapability, he was nearly winning 
the race, and might, and probably would, have been the victor, had he 
not beei^ thrown out of his distance, and considerably retarded in his 
psM by die accident of one of the horses falling. He had, however, in 

of this interruption to his course, good plaoe at the coming in ; 
ifei&il opinion hence became pinned on his capability to win the then 
emning St. Leger. In the due and natural course of things, he be- 
came a favourite, and rose to particularly high petition in the market, 
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and he continued to hold such place until within a few days of the Don* 
cater races. 

Newspaper report had been busy to impress on the public mind 
the determination of Mr G— — to win with the horse, if he could, in 
order to prove to the world how shamefully he had been defrauded of 
his chance for the Derby, and with the honest feeling of syippatby for 

the wrong done to Mr O , desire to see him win, and confidence 

in the power and speed, and pedigree of the horse, and in the honour- 
able character of his owner, that portion of the public who had backed 
him could not be shaken in opinion, but relied upon him up to the 
hour of his being withdrawn, which, strange to say. Was at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the race ! 

The horse was said to be amiss at that very late period. It 
might be so->and if not, it is not pretended to say (seeing that the regu- 
lations of the Jockey Club recognise the right to do so) that Mr G 

was wrong. It was, however, a most serious disappointment, and 
another lesson of sad experience to hundreds, teaching them the folly 
of reliance on any result of racing, proceeding from the absolute quali- 
ties and.capabilitics of ahorse, when at the eleventh hour his owner can 
scratch him, and leave his backers in the mire of their own credulity. 

Another specimen of successful betting-nien will be recognized in 
the fictitious cognomen of Mr Huckaback, who is the very contrast of 
the gentleman just referred to. He is vulgar in appearance, and equally 
so in manner, and, in his ludicrous attempts at importance, reminds one of 
the frog in the fable. This little gentleman (for he keeps his equipage, 
and this has been established as the test of gentlemanly qualification) 
was formerly a linen-draper, but having failed in trade he took to the 
then very accessible occupation of The King — a speculative pursuit, 
which experience had proved to require no great capital to commence 
with. He is said to have made his first grand hit on a horse of Corin- 
thian notoriety, named Jerry, and to have proceeded for some time in a 
fair course of success ; but the day of reverse came, and he was (in the 
language of the ring) hit off his legs. His principal creditor happened, 
however, to be a man of policy, and one to whom the amount of his 
debt (3000Z. or 40002.) was no immediate object. Instead of a harsh 
creditor, he became a friendly adviser ;a8uggested to him to arrange 
with his other creditors, assisted him so to do, and thus enabled him to 
continue his betting speculations. 

The course turned out to be a very prudent and successful one, for 
the little linen-draper, having an aptitude for business, went to work 
again, and turned up trumps, and has since realized a handsome inde- 
pendence. He may frequently be seen at Tattersall’s or met in Hyde 
Park, on his way to *‘The Corner,” twisting his little body in all fanci- 
ful forms, to give importance to his gait, his arms in motion like a Dutch 
minchinello. In the betting-room he is loud in his address to my 
lord This or That, and most grandiloquent in his offers to bet thou- 
sands. 

There is ample field to individualize, from out the same class, ma- 
ny samples of ignorance and arrogance, for the exhibition of the one is 
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proportioned to the possession of the other. I^mongst others, is the 
little quondam groom of a noble lord, whose apish and consequential 
attempts at quality are about as natural as would be those of a donkey 
in a dance. 

The Crookford of the day in the betting ring is Harry H — , who is 
unquestionably the most active and enterprising man of the fraternity. 
This individual has worked himself from a very humble situation in life 
— (no disparagement to him) — to a position of independence, and that 
by unceasing energy, and constant pursuit of information necessary to 
success. He pretends not to what he is not ; but though lacking the 
advantages of education, he possesses the grand essential of common 
sense, which ever turns to good account, and, like the virtue of pure 
water, as described by Apcmanthus, never leads man into tho mire.’' 
His bets are taken to any amount, and he is most extensively and pro- 
fitably commissioned. He makes his circuit round the country on 
business as regularly as a judge of assize ; and if his arrival be not an- 
nounced in the respective localities of his vitits with as much ceremony, 
he is as cargerly looked for at stated periods. He is, indeed, of ubiquit- 
ous character, for he is to be met with in all places of sporting notoriety 
and meeting. His favourite resort is The Coach and Horses in Dover 
Street, where, when in tovfn, ho pretty regularly comforts his inward 
man, after his day’s important business is ended. 

There are many others of each respective class of the l^tting-ring 
who might be selected ns samples ; but it would occupy a volume in 
the mere brief descriptions. Independently of wliich, it might not be 
in keeping with the object of tlm writer, which is merely to glance at 
the system of betting, and to touch lightly on the peculiarities of one 
or two of the most prominent characters. In other respects, he speaks 
of men and character in general, leaving each individual to fit the cap 
of individuality to his own head, if he shall think it made for him. 

The summary of the account is, that the Messrs Tattersall are per- 
sons of high and deserved repute in business, and respected and esteem- 
ed in social life; that their repository is the greatest throughout the 
habitable world, and is the best and safest place where a man can lay 
out a cool fifty or hundred pound note in the purchase of a prad ; that 
the betting-ring is of a milled oast in its component parts, and pre- 
sents avast ,melanffe of persons and immense variety of character ; thatfv 
one and all are in pursuit of gain and advantage ; that some are seek- 
ing it at the risk of large capital, others at the hazard of nothing : from 
which it follows, that the nothiugers must have the i)est of the game. 

From SontleyU MUoollany, 
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THE CHAMOIS. 

I gambol o’er the granite frore, 

And feed on the lichen gray : 

No pinions are mine^ but 1 never repine^ 

For my foot is as light as they. 

The sun’s deadly white, and tlie sky black as night. 
There where I love to be ; 

And the keen piercing air, which no mortal can bear, 
, Is the breath of life to me. 

And oft as 1 quaff’d that icy draught 
I have thought in my gladsome soul — 

Can the generous wine of the storied Rhine 
Compare with my airy bowl ! 

My limbs I throw on the latest snow 
That the teeming clouds have cast,* 

And wrap myself warm mid the wintry storm 
In the cloak of the searching blast. 

Oh I the day is bright, and short is the night. 

To the happy dwellers on high — 

The sun has set in the valley, but yet 
For me he is still in the sky. 

And ere his night grows pale to the drowsy vale, 
*The boundless horizon I scan. 

From Stratsburg’s pile to the milk-white aisle 
That glitters in far Milan. 


The treacherous dint of my light foot print 
Has drawn the hunter near ; 

On my ear the note of the carbine smote— 

I sprung from the sound of feaff. 

I lit on the edge of a slippery ledge ; 

Where footing for other is none, 

They may rage and chafe but their victim is safe 
From the range of the murderer’s gun ; 

And I laugh as they shrink from the hideous brink 
Of the chasm so void and blue, 

'Which the careless fling of a single spring 
Has carried me harmlessly through.^ 

1 once looked down from Rosenburg’s crown. 

On a lake and valley fair. 

The flowers were in bloom, and their rich perfume 
Freighted the summer air. 

IMD. SrOBT. BBV.«-VOL. lY., MO. YU. 
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The harvest of gold o'er the plain was roH'd, 

Like the waves of an eastern sea, 

And the solemn swell of the holy bell 
Ascended even to me. 

Earth's thunder peals, the mountain reels 
Beneath my staggering tread ; 

Well served niy need, my bounding speed. 

Else had 1 never fled. 

That valley fair, it was not there — 

The brimming lake was choked, 

Like blighted sod by the curse of God 
The ruins reeked and smoked ! 

Fell altar and priest, fell man and beast, 

Fair child and lovely wife ; 

Of all that did breathe in the glad world beneath. 
Remained not a single life ! 

Oh ! sad was my path from the land of wrath 
To the heights of my own domain ; 

But I had nol^ forgot the hunter’s shot, 

So my spirits grew light again. 

J^elVs Life in Sydney, and Sporting Reviewer. 


FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS OF 
THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 

** Fas mihi Graiorom sacrata resolvere jura.” 

Virg, JEn. 3. 550. . 

Who would ever had imagined that the vivacious, intellectual 
and handsome Athenians derived their origin from the gloomy, priest- 
ridden, negro-faced people of Egy])t, a colony from which country was ^ 
conducted to Attica by Cecrops, about the time of Moses ? We know 
that manners are changeable, that they receive their character from 
climate, soil, localities, population, religion, form of government, faci- 
lity of communication with strangers, and various collateral circum- 
stances ; but we cannot understand how that great physical metamor- 
phosis was aceomplishdd which converted an ugly race into the most 
graceful and finely-formed nation upon the face of the earth. Nor 
have we any records on which to hang a conjecture; for at this period, 
as Plutarch says, when regretting his inability to furnish its early hisa 
tory, Attica wat ** all monstrous and tragical laud, occupied only by 
poets and fabulists." Seven hundred years after the feufidation of 
Athens, the writings of Homer afibrd many illustrations of manners 
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Umong the Greeks, which still exhibited barbarous traits of defective 
government and unimproved society. From the notion that the souls 
of deceased warriors delighted in human blood, the funeral games and 
ceremonies were of the moat cruel description. Achilles slew twelve 
of the young Trojan nobility at the pile of Patroclus ; an act of atro- 
city which is of itself sufficient to stamp the character of barbarism 
upon the age in which it occurred. Half-naked savages, indeed, with 
a club and lion^s skin, no longer wandered about the world, offering 
their services for the destruction of wild beasts ; but the times were 
characterised by that licentiousness, hospitality, violence, utter disre- 
gard of human life, and union of dignified station with mean employ- 
ments, to which the manners of the Scottish Highlanders, till within a 
century, retained so marked a resemblance. Such will ever be the 
features of society where the law is ineffectual for personal security. 

In such cases bodily strength and courage must decide most contests; 
while on the other hand, craft, cunning, and surprise are the legitimate 
weapons of the weak against the strong. We accordingly find that 
both the ancient and the modern history of tlie East is a continued 
scene of bloodshed and treachery,"* 

In the time of Homer, when murders were so common that they 
scarcely left a stain upon the character of the perpetrator, and human 
sacrifices were still offered to the gods, and to the manes of the dead, 
we cannot expect to discover any thing refined, still less intellectual in 
the amusements or recreations. These were grovelling and sensual, 
while the public games, being simply calculated to exercise and strengthen 
the bodily powers, were but personal struggles, scarcely amicable in their 
nature, and evidently intended as preparations for war. Several hun- 
dred yeare later, when the Athenians had attained their palmiest state, 
both as to power and literary pre-eminence, we have abundant materially 
for appreciating Grecian manners in general, which then present to 
us, so far as amusements are concerned, a decided predominance of the 
intellectual over the corporeal, of refinement over vulgar sensu- 
ality. Let us indulge in an imaginary walk into Athens at this 
}>eriod, that we may judge for ourselves, taking our first station on the 
road to Thria, to the north west of the city. Behold! the sun is 
now gleaming upon the waters of the Cephisus, burnishing the tops of 
the trees in the garden of the Academy, just revealing beyond 
them the pediment of the Temple of Theseus, and illuminating one 
side of the glorious Parthenon, perched aloft upon the rocky Acropo- 
lis. We will stand aside for a moment, not only to avoid the dust of 
the market people fiocking into the city, but that we may listen to the 
ancient bfdlads they are singing, an amusement which implies some- 
thing of a civilized and literary taste, even in these rude peasants. 
They have passed, they have crossed the bridge over the Cepl^us, and 
we may now follow them, diverging, however, from the high-road into 
•tile shady walks oh either side that constitute the grove of Aoademus. 
It wad here that Plato, the pupil of Socrates, instructed his disciples, 
hnoQtainihjf the immortality of the soul, while he placed the sovereign 
* Robertson’s Charles y. 
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felicity ia studying the beautiful, the true, the good ; in contemplating 
the supreme celestial intelligence, and in endeavouring to concUiate his 
love, by imitating his benevolence, so far as human infirmities allowed* 
Such have been the sublime doctrines taught by the academicians 
and philosophers who since his time have delivered lessons of wisdom 
within these shady precincts ; and such are the discourses to which the 
volatile population of Athens have eagerly crowded for amusement and 
recreation. What an immeasurable stride must the public mind have 
taken since the Homeric ages, when all enjoyments had reference to 
the body and the senses ! But that we may the better appreciate the 
character of the citizens, let us ascend this little eminence, and survey 
the public buildings, which, exclusively of the religious edifices, are 
expressly dedicated to the pleasures of the mind. See ! we have now 
reached the Altar of the Muses, whose votaries may in some degree be 
said to hallow literature with a divine sanction. Yonder to the east, 
near the Marathon road, is the Cynosarges, or school of the Cynic 
philosophers ; beyond it is the Lycmiim, where Aristotle instructed 
his disciples while he walked about and founded the sect of the Peripa- 
tetic philosophers ; near the gate of the Pirseus is the Museum, a 
building dedicated to the liberal arts, and to the goddesses whose name 
it bears ; the superb structure to the left of it is the Odeum, appropriated 
to the performaiioe of concerts, to musical trials of skill, and to the 
rehearsal of the theatrical choruses ; and the semicircular building on 
this side of it is the Great Theatre, to which the Athenians flock to 
weep at the tragedies of Jlsohylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to be con- 
vulsed with laughter at the farcical satires of Aristophanes, or to be 
delighted with the polished wit of the chaste and elegant Menander. 
Is not such a recapitulation sufficient to prove that in this classic seat of 
the muses the pleasures of the mind have largely triumphed over those 
of the body, and that the inhabitants of Athens are the most intellectual 
people whom the world has yet produced, or whom it is perhaps here- 
after destined to see, even in a much more advanced state of its exis- 
tence ? 

That all their diversions are of this exalted character it would be 
too muoh to expect; but we will pursue our walk, and make our 
observations as we proceed. JEIere we are at the Gate Dipylon, in the 
shade of which some idlers of the lower class are reclining, while they 
play at dice upon the pavement, and by their animated gestures, and 
the anxious .expression of their countenances, are evidently contending 
for a stake of some importance. Strange ! that the love or deep play 
should be equally found among the most savage and the most civilized 
people, as if gambling were an inherent propensity of human nature ! 
So addicted to dice were the Germans and other barbarians of the 
north, that, according to Tacitus, after having lost every thing else, 
they ^puld frequently stake their freedom upon the hazard of a die, 
and be sold into perpetual slavery, without a murmur or au attempt 
escape. Every throw of these Athenians, as you may gather from 
their exclamations, has the name of some god, prince^ or heip, the 
mjtot favourable of all being called Venus. The gamblers on the other 
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ijlile of the Gate, engaged at a different game, employ only three dioil^ 
which they throw through a hollow cylinder upon a chequer board, in 
order to prevent cheating. These are games of pure chance ; but 
yonder is a party playing at a table, marked with lines and pyramidal 
points, on which are ranged pieces or men of different colours, the skill 
of the combatant being shown by sustaining his own men, and captur- 
ing or blocking up those of liis adversary. Sometimes this game is 
played with dice, the movements being regulated by tlie number 
thrown, but still so as to leave room for much judgment and intricate 
combination on the part of the player.* 

Here we are in the crowded Forum, the centre of which is still 
occupied with the market people and others of the lower class, whose 
satirical pleasantries with one another, and gibing raillery upon the 
passengers, though not always refined, are never deficient in the drol- 
lery and facetiousness that characterise, while they form the constant 
amusement of the Athenian populace. These porticoes and colonnades 
will presently be thronged with loungers, newsmongers, and philosophers, 
each seeking their appropriate recreation, and indulging in eager dis- 
course adapted to the different tastes of the colloqiiists ; for among the 
lively Athenians even the Stoics are social and loquacious, and lonely 
meditation is but little practised. The crowd flocking down this street 
to the left are hastening to the Gymnasium, and those pursuing the 
direction of the river are hurrying to the baths, the use of which is con- 
sidered so indispensable, that they are not only found in most of the 
private houses, but have ever been introduced on board ship. 

This stream of passengers on foot and on horseback, this throng of 
carters, water-carriers, criers of edicts, labourers, and beggars with their 
dancing dogs, pushing in all directions with an ardour that will not 
allow of ceremony, begins to be irksome ; we will therefore withdraw 
under this colonnade, where we may enjoy the scene without being 
incommoded by its bustle. Some of the higher classes are now begin- 
ning to appear, as you may perceive by the chariots and gaily-adorned 
litters, few of which are suffered to pass without taunts or jeering 
remarks from the poorer citizens. Many of the former are followed by 
a servant carryirg a folding chair, that their masters may sit down when 
fatigued. Most of the men, you will obseave, are provided with a cane, 
and the women with a parasol, but no external mark of wealth or station 
can exempt them from the raillery of their bantering fellow-countrymen. 
Such is the mania, even umong the educated classes, for this species of 
recreation, that there is a society at Athens ** whose only object is to 
observe and collect every species of ridiculous absurdity, and to divert 
itself with pleasantries and hon-mott. The members of it, to the num- 
ber of sixty, are all men of extraordinary vivacity and brilliant wit : 
their meetings are held from time to time in the Temple of Hercules, 
where they pronounce their humourous decrees in presence of a crowd 
of spectators, drawn thither by the singularity of the scene; nor have 

* The former game is presmned to have borne some resemblance to chess, 

and the latter to backgammon. 
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the misfortunes of the state over induced them to intermit their meet- 
ings.”* 

Materials for the satire and the raillery of such a society can never 
be wanting in a city like Athens. Look! there are two individuals 
approaching us who, though they are as dissimilar as possible in their 
appearance, are both equally calculated to excite and justify the ridicule 
of these professed wags. One of them, a smooth-shaven fop, who, in his 
affectation of attic elegance, is dressed in the extremity of the fashion, 
loads the air with perfume as he picks his way along the colonnade, 
simpering to display his white teeth, arranging the flowers at his ears, 
dangling his twisted cane, and occasionally looking down with an air 
of complacency at his Alcibiades shries. The other, affecting the La- 
conomania, or the rough manners of the Spartans, wears a coarse cloak 
and plain sandals ; his long beard is untrimmed, his hair falls in disor- 
der about his shoulders, he carries a huge staff in his hand, and walks 
with a severe solemn gait. The singularities of the former excite only 
a smile or a sneer from the bystanders, but some of them seem disposed 
to treat the pretended simplicity of the latter as an insult to the 
national manners, at least if we may judge by the bitter sarcasms with 
which they pursue him.f 

We have recorded the number of holidays kept by the Jews, which 
occupied a quarter of the year. Those observed by the lively pleasure- 
loving Athenians were still more numerous, upwards of eighty days 
being regularly devoted to public spectacles, none of which, it must be 
recollect^, shared the character of the Jewish sabbath, but were literally 
and throughout festive merrymakings. Exclusively of these local holi- 
days and 8|)orts, there were the four great national festivals of the 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean Games, each of which lasted 
severals days ; and all of which, from the narrow dimensions of the 
Grecian territory, and the universal truce observed during their cele- 
bration, were accessible to all classes, even in the midst of war. Nor 
were private entertainments of rare occurrence, for the birth of children, 
their enrolment as citisens, their first exhibition in the gymnasium, and 
numerous other occasions, were also celebrated as festivals. In the 
Athenian calendar wc find an abstract of all the glorious events by which 
their city has been distingukhed, nor could a better method have been 
devised for attaching the people to the religion and the government, than 
by perpetuating the memory of these occurrences in the public solemn- 
ities. Some were celebrated with such magnificence that three hun^ 
dred oxen were led to the altars at once, amid every circumstance of 
aaerificial pomp. The earliest festivals of the Greeks, and indeed of 
all nations, were kept in the autumn, after gathering in the fruits of 
the earth, when gratitude prompted them to offer up sacrifices to hea- 
ven, and social festivities were the natural consequences of plenty. 
Ceres and Bacchus were therefore the chief primal divinities : Spring 
and summer seen claimed their appropriate representatives and eel^ 
brations ; and human heroes and benefactors next received the honours 
Of the apotheosis, none of whom, probably, conferred stich bleseioga 

* Travels of Anacharsis, vol. ii. cap, 20. t ^hid. 
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on mankE»d by their living exploits, winch could only affect a ainglo 
age, as by their laying the foundation of a publio festival to be eigoy- 
ed by long succeeding generations of a whole people. In the mode of 
celebrating these hoHdays, at the politer age of Athens, there will 
be found a large admixture of the most refined mental enjoyments, 
with rude corporeal sports that characterized the Homeric era. The 
shows consisted of sacrifices which inspired reverence by the pomp of 
tlieir solemnization; processions calculated to display the charms of 
the youth of both sexes ; musical theatrical pieces, the productions 
of the finest geniuses of Greece ; dances, songs, and combats, in which 
strength, skill, and talent, were by turns exhibited. The persons of 
all the actors were inviolable during the festival, nor could any indii- 
vidual be arrested for debt at this period of general amusement and 
happiness. 

In the constitution of the scenic representations, of which the 
chorus formed so remarkable a portion, the intellectual may be said to 
predominate: while the ancient festivals addressed themselves. more 
especially to the eyes and the senses. Each of the ten tribes fur-* 
nished a ehorus, and a choragus, or lefller, who was ineligible under 
forty years of age, and with whom rested the choice of the performers, 
generally selected from the class of children or of youths. An excellent 
player on the fiute to direct their voices, and an able master to regulate 
their steps and gestures, were indispensable. As victory might de« 
pend on the superior skill of these teachers, they were publicly drawn for 
by lot, and generally proceeded to excercise their pupils some months 
previous to the festival. The choragus, whose functions were not only 
consecrated by religion, but ennobled by the example of the most emi-* 
nent men of the state, who had deemed it an honour to fill that expen- 
sive office, appeared at the festival, as well as his followers, with a gilt 
crown and a magnificent robe. Each tribe was anxious to engage the> 
most celebrated poet to compose the sacred hymns, the success of which 
depended upon sentiments and style, more than upon the accompanying 
music. 

It was the province of the chorus to appear in the pomps or pro-^ 
cessions, to range themselves round the altars, to sing hymns during 
the sacrifice, and to assist in the theatricals representations, where they 
exerted themselves with the utmost ardour to maintain the reputation 
of their respective tribes. ** The people, almost as jealous of their 
pleasures as . of liberty, waited the decision of the contest with the same 
anxiety, the same tumult, as if their most important interests were the 
subject of discussion. The glory resulting from the victory was shared^ 
between the triumphant chorus, the tribe to which it belonged, and the 
iqasters who gave the preparatory lessons.*'* 

The festival of the Panathenssa, instituted in the earliest agea 
honour of Minerva, and revived by Theseus, had received so manj^ 
additions since its first establishment, that it finally assumed a mix^ 
character, in which the intellectual and corporeal compeUtora were 
prfitty equally batenoed. As this was one of the most imptMrlii&t of 
* Anaoharsis, vol. ii. cap. 24. 
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the public festivals of Athens, we shall give an outline of thftmode hi 
which it was celebrated, reminding the reader that it occurred in tho 
first month, which began at the summer solstice ; the greater Pana« 
theniea being quinquennial, and the smaller annual. Upon these occa- 
sions every Athenian city and colony sent the tribute of an ox to Mi^ 
nerva, the goddess having the honour of the hecatomb, and the people 
the profit, for the flesh of the victims served to regale the spectators. 
We may trace the progress of public taste in the successive modifica- 
tions and additions made to these sports. The first contest, which took 
place at night, and in which the athletic carried flambeaux, was origi- 
nally a foot-race, subsequently converted into an equestrian course ; 
the second, a gymnastic contest, was held for some centuries in a rude 
Sitadium constructed by Lycurgus, the Rhsetor, but magnificently re- 
built at a later period, by the celebrated Herodes A tticus ; the third 
exhibition, instituted by Pericles, was destined fo poetry and music. 

All the people of Attica, as the name of the festival imports, being 
expected to assist in its celeWtion, were to be seen at the period of its 
occurrence, wearing a chaplet of flowers, crowding to the capital with 
their victims. The sports bd^an in the morning by horse-races on the 
banks of the Ilissus, in which the sons, of the most distinguished citizens 
contended for the victory* Next came the wrestling and gymnastic 
exercises, in the Stadium, succeeded by the gentler and less perilous com- 
petitions in the Odeum, where the most exquisite musicians executed 
rival pieces on the flute, or cithara, while others sang, and accoropa- 
nied their voices with instrumental music. The subject prescribed to 
them was the eulogy of Harmodius, Aristogeiton, and Thrasybulus, 
who had rescued the republic from the yoke of tyranny ; for among the 
Athenians these institutions served to commemorate the patriots who 
had benefited their country, as well as to excite the spectators to ho. 
imitation of their virtues. Poets also contended for the theatrical prize, 
each being allowed to produce four pieces : the prize, in this instance, 
was an olive crown, and a vessel of the finest oil, which the victors, by 
a special privilege, might export whithersoever they pleased beyond the 
Athenian territory. Crowns were afterwards conferred on other in- 
dividuals, who appeared to the people to have merited that mark of 
honour. « 

The procession to the temple of the Pythian Apollo, which form- 
ed part of the ceremony, was composed of different classes of citizens, 
crowned with garlands, among whom were seen old men of a majestic 
and venerable appearance, bearing branches of olive others of middle 
Age, armed with lances and bucklers, as if ready to engage in war ; 
youths, from eighteen to twenty, who sang hymns in honour of the 
goddess Minerva ; beautiful boys, clad in a simple tunic ; and lastly, 
girls, selected' from the first families in Athens, and attracting every 
eye by their features, shape, and deportment. With their hands they 
held baskets on their heads, which, under a rich veil, contained sacred 
utensils, cakes, and every thing^necessary for the sacrifices : they were 
.i|jttended by females,, holding ’ over them an umbrella with one, hand, . 
end carrying a folding chair in the other, a species of servitude impos- 
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ed on the daughters of all foreigners settled at Athens. Next followed 
musicians, playing on the flute and the lyre ; rhapsodists, singing the 
poems of Homer ; and armed dancers, who in their occasional attacks 
upon e&ch other represented, to the sound of the flute, the battle of 
Minerva with the Titans. 

But the most attractive part of the spectacle was a stately ship, 
impelled by concealed machinery, though it appeared to glide over 
the ground by the power of the wind, and the efforts of numerous 
rowers. On its sail, which represented the peplus, or white sleeveless 
robe of Minerva, the inventress of the useful art of spinning, were em- 
broidered not only the memorable actions of that goddess, but those of 
Jupiter, and of the Athenian heroes and patriots. This procession, 
attended by the magistrates and a numerous suite, all bearing olive- 
branches, advanced with solemn steps through an immense crowd, 
mostly placed on scaffolds erected for the occasion, or thronging the 
terraced roofs of the houses^ to the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
where the sail was taken down* and deposited in the citadel. 

At night there was a torch-race of ^imble-footed young men, sta- 
tioned at equal distances, the first of whom, on a signal given by the 
shout of the multitude, lighted his flambeau at the altar of Prometheus, 
and running with it handed it to the second, who transmitted it in the 
same manner to the third, and so on in succession. He who suffered 
it to be extinguished was excluded from the lists, and they who slack- 
ened in their pace were exposed to the railleries and even blows of the 
populace. None could gain the prize without having passed through 
all the stations with success.* 

The candidates who had been crowned, together with their friends 
partook of sumptuous repasts, which lasted all night ; while the people, 
among whom the immolated victims were distributed, spread tables 
on every side, and gave a loose to their lively and tumultuous mirth.f 

SmUh*8 Festivals, Games, ^c., Ancient and Modern, 

* Which was probably an arduous task, for Aristophanes, in The Frogs,*' 
taunting the Athenians with their effeminacy, says, t^t few wore left who had 
sufficient strength to run in tho torch-race. a 
t Anacharsis, cap. 24. 
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MR LLOYD’S ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR, 

[We have been favoured with the following communication with reference to a 
bear killed by the no less esteemed than celebrated sportsman L. Lloyd, 
Esq., author of Northern Field Sports,*’ &c., &c., whose extraordinary 
encounter with another of those animals, wo had the satisfaction of laying 
beforo our readers in our February number, as described by that gentleman 
himself, and who, we are much gratified in stating, wo have reason for be- 
lieving will be found an occasional contributor to our future pages. The 
present communication is from the pen of another of our correspondents. 


Sir, — P erceiving in your February number an account furnished 
by my friend, Mr Lloyd, of his friglitfulhencountcr with a bear, 1 think 
the following particulars may not be uninteresting to your readers. 
Mr Lloyd, who has now returned to Sweden, was kind enough, a short 
time since, to take me to sec one of these animals, which he had killed 
several years ago, after a most arduous chase amid -snow and every kind 
of hardship, but which terminated at last in the death of the bear. The 
animal, when I saw it, was just then completed being stuffed, at Mr 
Bartlett’s, in Bussell Court, Covent Garden, under the immediate super- 
intendence and personal direction of Mr Lloyd himself. On entering 
the rather confined shop of the former, 1 was introduced to the represen- 
tative of the'^once alive animal — he was fixed upon a small platform, 
with his head a little stooping and turned on one side, the mouth some- 
what open, displaying his formidable tusks and set of teeth, and in the 
attitude of rushing out from his concealment. Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the animal, under such circumstances of excitement 
and sudden surprise, than the position, and wicked expression (if I may 
use the appellation), which it presents. Upon first looking at the 
stufied specimen, a full conviction strikes the mind of the spectator, 
that if he does not take care, the bear ’ll be on him in a moment ; and 
when my friend placed me hi the best place to see the animal to ad- 
vantage, the warning motto of the Lord of Bradwardine immediately 
occurred to me, ** Be war’ of the Bear.” 

The fierce expression of its “ little pinking eyes,” open-mouth 
coming on attitude, and perfect life-like appearance, made me imagine 
that at the sight of Mr Lloyd the bear must have again recognized him, 
and preptyring for another attack, was saying within himself, ** What, 
you are come again ? But I’ll not do this time as 1 did when we last 
met in my native forest in Sweden.” And here I cannot do better 
than quote the circumstances of its capture, as described in Mr Lloyd’s 
bo&k on Northern Sports. After some introductory remarks, Mr 
Lloyd proceeds to state : — ^ ^ ^ 

1 was myself in some danger from one of these fellows .during 
the last winter. I shall detail the particulars^ which jnay not be alto- 
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gcther uninteresting. This animal had, for some time previously, com- 
mitted very great ravages among the cattle in the line of forest situated 
between the river Klar and Dal. During the preceding summer, in- 
deed, he was said to have slaughtered upwards of twenty horses alone. 
He was the terror of the people in those parts. 

« Very fortunately, my man Elg, in his rambles through the forest 
at the setting in of the winter, fell in with and ringed the tracts of this 
beast ; this was no considerable distance from the northern extremity of 
Moss-sjon, the lake of which I have more than once spoken ; but as at 
that time there was little snow in the forest, we left him undisturbed 
until the week before Christmas. 

** At the lattor period, Elg and myself proceeded quite alone to the 
ring, which we searched in our usual silent and cautious manner ; but 
it was not until the evening of the second clay, owing to the circle being 
of a great extent, that we met with the beast ; he, however, was so much 
on his guard, that before we observed his lair, he bolted from it and 
moved off. At this time tho fellow was not moro than twenty paces 
distant : but, owing to the trees being loaded with snow, I only got the 
merest glimpse possible of him : I nevertheless fired one of my barrels^ 
which was charged with two halls ; but the brake was so thick, that one, 
if not both of them, was interrupted by the intervening trees, and, in 
oonsequonoe, he escaped unhurt. 

*Mt would have been useless to give chase at this time, for there 
was too much snow on the ground to enable us to move with any ex- 
pedition oil foot, and too little to make use of skiclor to advantage ; 
we therefore thought it best to let the beast go off without farther 
molestation. In the course of the two following days, liowever, we 
again succeeded in ringing him ; though this was not until he had 
proceeded somo nine or ten miles farther to tho northward. Here 
for a while, we allowed him to rest in quiet. 

** On the first of last January wo experienced a very heavy storm 
of snow, which continued with little intermission for the succeeding 
three days : on its cessation, the ground was covered with that sub- 
stance to tho depth of from two to three feet. We now thought it 
time for action; and on the 5th of that month, the weather being 
fine and frosty, we proceeded to the ring, which was at no great 
distance from the Finnish hamjiet of Nasberg, in the hopes that for- 
tune might prove more propitious. 

this, as on tho former occasion, we were, I may say, alone; 
for, though Svensson, whom we had fallen in with at Nfisberg, and 
another peasant followed upon our track, with an axe and a littlo 
provision, it being uncertain where we might quarter for the night, 
only Elg and myself were armed with guns. In this instance wo 
had Hector along with us. 

« We were now, of course, provided with ou^ skidor. Though 
the greater part of the snow had so recently fallen, yet, owing to 
the stoibi having been accompanied by a very heavy gale of wind, 
it had, from drifting, obtained suoh a oonststeney, that those ma- 
ohiaos did not run very much amiss. The looseness of tho snow told 
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bolh ways ; for though it was far from being in a favourable state 
for our skidor, yet we were certain the bear, when roused, must, from 
his great bulk, sink to the ground at every step. In point of fact, 
however, I believe my people were little hopeful of our meeting with 
success on this occasion ; but, as I thought, that even should he escape 
us for the time, there was no great harm done, I determined on giving 
him a gallop. 

** As a fortnight had now elasped since we had chased the bear 
near to Moss-sjon, we thought it not improbable that his fears might, by 
this time, have in some degree subsided, and that we might be enabled 
to steal upon him whilst in his lair. Ordering Svensson and the other 
peasant, therefore, to remain without the ring, which was of an incon- 
siderable size, Elg and myself proceeded to 1(^ for the beast. That 
our movements might be effected with the grefl^r silence en this occa- 
sion, we divested ourselves of our skidor, and proceeded on foot. 

The fatigue of getting along was now very great, for, in many 
places where the snow had drifted, we sank down nearly to our mid- 
dles ; the snow, besides, was hanging in such masses on the trees, that 
•in the closer brakes we could hardly see more than a pace or two 
a-head. These would have been very trifling evils, had our manoeuvre 
succeeded : but this,* unfortunately, was not the case ; for the bear, 
from some cause or other had taken the alarm, and long before we fell 
in with his lair, which occupied the whole surface of an immense ant- 
hill, he had bolted from it. 

We now lost as little time as possible in rejoining the people, 
when, resuming our skidor, wo instantly gave chase to the bear at our 
best pace. Though Elg and myself, when on foot, waded through the 
snow with so much labour and difficulty, the bear, from his enormous 
strength, and the wide spread at his feet, was enabled to make his way 
through it with apparent ease and facility. He did not, however, pro- 
ceed at a gallop except in particular places, to which, indeed, I sup- 
pose he was unequal; but he still managed to shuffle forward at no 
contemptible pace. 

Had the fellow now held to an open line of country, I apprehend 
we should soon have run him down. But he had too much wit, and 
instead of thus exposing himself, he held to the most broken and preci- 
pitous ground, and to the thickest aud most tangled brakes in the 
forest; in consequence of this, our course was naturally much impeded. 
This was bad enough ; though still, if Hector had stood well to the 
animal, wd might, in all probability, soon have come up with him ; but 
after pursuing the beast for some little distance, the dog fell to heel, 
and thus was of no manner of service. 

These were discouraging circumstances ; but still hoping for the 
best, we continued to push forward at the top of our speed. At last, 
after the chase had continued for almost three hours, and after we had 
been contending for some time with rising ground, we reached the sum- 
mit of a considerable elevation. From hence we had the gratification 
of viewing the object of our pursuit, at about two-hundred paces' dis- 
tance, as he was making his way across a nowlymade svedgefiill, that 
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lay on the slope of the hill below us. At this point the snow had 
drifted very much, and was from three to four feet in depth; and in 
consequence the beast had literally to wade through it. We now dash- 
wd forward at our best pace, in the hopes of being able to intereept him 
before he should reach a thick brake on the opposite side of the svedge- 
fall, towards which he was making ; but, finding we could not accom- 
plish this object in sufiicient time, I halted when I had advanced to 
within about seventy paces of him, and levelled my rifie. In this in- 
stance, however, I played a most stupid part ; for though I had ample 
time to fire, I delayed so long in attempting to take a certain aim, that 
the fellow slipped into the thicket, and disappeared without my having 
pulled the trigger. The fact was, his hind quarters were principally 
exposed to me, where a bullet would, of course, have had but little 
eficct. This was a mishap; and from vexation I felt almost in- 
clined to smash my gun to pieces. 

A delay of about three or four minutes now took place, in con- 
sequence of Elg having to return some little distance for the case of 
my rifle, which we had cast upon the ground when we first viewed the 
bear. In this interim, the peasant coming up with our knapsack, we 
indulged ourselves with a dranrand a crust of bread, which was of no 
little service in recruiting our exhausted strength. 

We then resumed the chase ; but the animal having the start of 
us, we, for a long while,, saw nothing more of him. We now began to 
be apprehensive that, for this day at least, we had seen the last of the 
beast. Elg, indeed, said it was next to useless continuing the pursuit ; 
but not caring to throw a chance away, I determined to persevere until 
nightfall. 

Thus disappointed, we continued to drag ourselves along as fast as 
our jaded condition would permit, and until after the shades of evening 
had set in. At last, however, when we were in a rather open part of the 
forest, the object of our pursuit suddenly reared himself up from among 
a cluster of small pines, situated on a little eminence, at some twenty- 
five paces in advance of us, and presented himself to our view. I now 
lost no time in slipping my double-gun out of its case, when, as the fel- 
low was slowly retreating among the bushes, I discharged both my bar- 
rels at him, almost at the same instant.# On receiving my fire, the 
monster, with his jaws distended, partially swung himself round, when 
growling furiously, he - seemed as if he was on the point of dashing 
towards us. But the snow thereabouts was unusually deep, which 
tftoupled with the state of exhaustion he must naturally have been in, 
from the long run we had given him, caused him probably to alter his 
determination, and instead of attacking us, he continued his retreat. 
This was perhaps fortunate; for as he had the vantage-ground, and 
we were eneumbered with our skidor, it might have been diffieult 
for us to have got out of his way. 

** Svensson and the other peasant now shortly came up ; when, 
after reloading my gun, and making the looks as waterproof as pos- 
sible, in my usual manner, namely, by means of a candle-end that I 
carried about me for the purpose^ we lost no time in following up 
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tlio bear, which was evidently much wounded^ as we saw by bis tracks 
being deeply marked with blood. 

As it was the post of danger, I new led the way — Elg and the 
peasants following in my wake. Thus we proceeded for some distance 
until we came to a very thick and tangled brake. Having a suspicion 
that the beast might have sheltered himself here, I made a little ^touT 
around his tracks, and succeeded in ringing him. I now lost not a 
moment in taking off my skidor — for, in the event of an attack in close 
cover, these machines, as I have said, are highly dangerous — and ad- 
vanced on foot into the thicket. 

But I had not proceeded more than two or three paces, when a 
most terrific and lengthened growl announced that the bear was still in 
existence ; and at the next moment, and at ^y some ten or twelve 
paces’ distance, the quantity of snow which hanging in the trees 
having prevented me from previously observing him, I viewed the fel- 
low dashing forward, at the full gallop; fortunately, I was not altoge- 
ther taken by surprise, for my double gun was not only out of its case, 
but both the locks were on the full cock. This was well, for the beast 
came at such a rattling pace, that by the time I had discharged my se- 
cond barrel, he was within less than ir couple of paces of the mujszlo of 
my gun. When I fired my last shot he was not coming directly towards 
mo ; for either my first had turned him — which the people asserted was 
the case — or he did not observe us, owing to the closeness of the cover. 
By swerving my body to one side, however, for I had no time to move 
my feet, he luckily passed close alongside of mo without offering me any 
molestation. This, indeed, I apprehend, was out of his power ; for 
after receiving the contents of my last barrel, he slackened his pace, and 
by the time he had proceeded some few steps farther, life was extinct, 
and he sank to rise no more. 

Elg, who was only a short distance from me, behaved very well on 
this occasion ; for, though my rifie was in readiness in his hand, lie re- 
frained, agreeably to my previous instructions, from discharging it. My 
orders to him were, as I have said on a former occasion, only to fire in 
the event of the bear actually having me in his gripe ; and to these 
directions, which few other men under the circumstance would probably 
have attended to, ho paid obcidience. 

<< Our prize proved to be an immense male bear : I subsequently 
caused him to be conveyed to Uddeholro, a distance of between forty 
and fifty miles, when we ascertained his weight to be four hundred and 
sixty l&glish pounds. This, it must be recollected, was after a sever* 
run, during which he had probably wasted not a little ; and also, that 
ii was in the winter time, when, from his stomach being contract^, ho 
was natuially very much lighter than he would have been daring the 
autumnal months ; in point of fact, had this boar been slaughtered during 
the latter period of the year, bis weight would probably have been be- 
tween five and six hundred pounds. 

On opening this beast, thirty-six hours after his death, and during 
the intermediate time he had been exposed to the c^en air, when the 
Ifpiperature whs pretty severe^ we found that, owing to his excessive 
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oxertion, nearly the vhole of thefatofhisinteatinesTrasinastatc of 
liquefaotioQ ; and, in consequence) we were necessitated to scoop it out 
with a cup. I have already made mention of this circumstance, when 
speaking of the clhusc of the bear daring the summer season. 

“ On taking the skin from the beast, we found ho had recdved my 
eight bullets ; for, though. I had only fired four times, I had on each 
occasion two running balls in either barrel. The balls, from the two 
first discharges (as it was supposed), took effect rather high u^ in 
his side, the point exposed to me ; those from the third were received 
in the animal's mouth, as he was coming with distended jaws towaids 
us, when they carried away half his tongue and one of his fangs ; whilst 
those from the fourth discharge passed either through or immediately 
near to his heart, an<h||paused his almost instant dissolution. 

“ By the time the chase was concluded, both Elg and myself 
were nearly exhausted from fatigue. For the health of the former, 
indeed, I began to feel some apprehension; for, though we hardly 
remained stationary fur five minutes, owing to his blood cooling^ too 
suddenly he began tO' tremble like an aspen leaf. He wore a linen 
shirt, the greatest of all evils m cold coutitries, which was probably 
the cause of it ; for I myself bmng provided with flannel, suff^d no 
inconvenience of the like nature. A little brandy, however, which we 
had still remaining in the flask, soon renovated our worn-out frames. 

" It was not far from dark when the chase concluded ; and, as 
the weather was rather severe, and we were careless of bivouacking in 
the forest after our recent exertion, we left the bear where ho had 
fallen, and at once made the best of our way to Nhsberg, whence wo 
were only a few miles distant ; but, owing to the darkness, ond to our 
being unacquainted with the way, it was three hours after sunset before 
we reached that hamlet. 

Though Svenssou had been in at the death of more bears than 
almost any man in Scandinavia, ho stated that he had never seen but 
ono equally large as that which we had just annihilated ; this fellow 
was nearly giving him a broken head." ^ 

The above is Mr Lloyd’s own account of hb most hazardous and 
weary chase in pursuit of this identical bear, whidi he has presented to 
the Duke of Buckingham, to be deposiihd in the museum at Stowe ; 
where, no doubt, the first appearance of so ferocious an animal will 
cause many of the timid and lovely visitors to exclaim,^ in fear and 
surprise, as they gaze upon the huge beast— “ Can such things bo?*’ 

I will now conclude toy further notice of thb bear, by addressing 
it in Cmsar’s lost words— et fu Bruft. 

A Suopwr, 

Zendo»» 6, 1846. 

Spwtinff Btvitw for 
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SOUND AND UNSOUND HORSES. 

This subject may appear as being too professional for the mere 
Sportsman to enter on, and it would be most decidedly so if I contem- 
plated enumerating all the diseases to which horses are liable — ^to point 
out their symptoms — and prescribe the proper palliatives or mode of cure. 

The Reader need not, however, be under any apprehension of my 
making so futile an attempt ; for, if I had arrogance enough to com- 
mence such a work, it would require still greater presumption on my 
part to expect anyone to read it, unless it might be from mere curiosity. 

My object in writing on the soundness an(| unsoundness of horses 
is precisely the same as that which influenced me when I ventured to 
give my ideas on the perfections and imperfections of the same animal, 
as to his form, habits, and temper ; namely, to state such failings with 
regard to unsoundness that I consider may bo tolerated when tempta- 
tion is held out either by price or superior qualifications, and at the same 
time to point out those failings that experience has taught me are of 
too serious a nature to be compensated for by either of the above oir- 
oumstances. 

In doing or attempting to do this, I in no shape mean or wish that 
anything 1 may say on the subject should lead the ymng purchaser to 
the fallacious idea that he would be safe in purchasing without the ad- 
vice of the professional practitioner ; but as he cannot always have the 
advantage of one of those at his side when he first looks at a horse with 
the view of buying him, it may perhaps save some trouble or disap- 
pointment if I should be the means of preventing him rejecting a horse 
which may have some ailment that may not affect his utility or of giv- 
ing himself further trouble about one that may have such imperfections 
as would cause his been purchased to end in both trouble and expense. 

When I state certain failings with which I consider a horse may 
be ventured on (in a general way), 1 only do so with a view to prevent 
his being at once rejected, by which a really valuable animal may be 
lost ; but in this case the propriety of purchasing him must of course 
depend on the extent of the failing, and here it will become indispensa- 
bly necessary to consult the Veterinarian. 

I know a person so unfortunately near-sighted that he could not 
tell a drow from a pheasant at ten yards distance ; still he can read the 
smallest print at a short distance from his eye. Now if we wanted a 
gamekeeper or a huntsman, this would not be just the person we should 
select ; yet, if instructed, he might make a first-rate watchmaker : so 
with horses : there are ailments to which they are subject that would 
render them useless for some purposes, but might .not materially affect 
their utility for others ; some that would be highly objectionable for 
any purpose, and others that ar^ of no material consequence, be the 
purpose for which they ar e wanted what it may. This Mng the cose, 
as there are numbers younger than myself daily buying bmrses^ many 
less experienced, and some not knowing asmuchofsachmatters^ I trust 
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that what I may say on the subject caiinOt be coustruod into anythiiifr 
like presumption on my part, when I beg that it may be understood 
that it is only to the inexperienced that I am now addressing myself. " 

I will commence by giving a few hints on a subject that has been 
a never-failing source of profit to Gentlemen of the Law, and of quar« 
rels and heart-burnings to others. I mean . 

WARRANTING HORSES SOUND. 

If by a warranty it was only ezpeeted that the seller should take a 
horse (or any other thing sold) back and return the money if it was 
proved he had made an unjust representation of its merits, nothing 
oould be fairer than such a mutual engagement ; and such should be 
all the warranty any seller should give or any purchaser should expect 
to receive : but warranty, oonstituted os it is, goes further than this ; 
for if it can be pjroved that a horse had any incipient disease about him 
at the time he was purchased, whether the seller was aware of it or not^ 
he is compelled to take him back. 

It certainly appears reasonable enough, if a man buys a horse at a 
price, that, in accordance with the class and qualifications of that hofsoj 
is his fair value if sound, and he CUrns out to be otherwise, tho money 
should be returned ; but still it would In point of fact be no more a cir- 
cumstance of hardship that the purchaser should lose by the animal, 
than for him who sold him to be the loser. Some one in such a case 
must lose ; and if the person who sold the horse considered him sound, 
it would be as great a disappointment to him to find he was otherwise, 
as it would be for the purchaser to find out the same thing ; and as in 
such a case one of tho two must lose, it would only bo a matter of law 
and not a matter of justice, that one should be the loser in preference 
to the other ; it is only shifting the burden from ono shoulder to an- 
other. I am supposing a case where no deception on the part of the 
seller was intended. If a man gets a bad shilling given him by a rogue, 
it is quite right to make the rogue take it back, and punish him into the 
bargain for his dishonesty ; but if one man gets it from another who 
did not know it was bad, there is really no more justice that one should 
be the loser than the other : it is only who is to be the unfortunate 
wight at last. « 

The only just way in which a horse could be sold would be for him 
to be minutely examined by a professional man at the time of sale : let 
him stand twenty-four hours if you please in his stables, and be pro^^ 
perly tried by him ; but from the moment the horse is pronounced 
sound, he should become the property of tho purchaser for bettor or^ 
worse. It may be said, a horse may be patched up so as to be sound 
at the time of sale. lu some cases he certainly may. If it is proved 
that this has been done, and the horse becomes unsound from some old 
ailment of whidi the seller was aware, it was a roguish transaction, and 
it would be fair the horse should be Returned ; and this is the utmost 
any man ought to expect from a warranty $ for if a horse was examined 
by a professional mau at the time of sale, and his eyes we will imy 
should become bad in a week after, if it should be the opiiuon of all the 

ISO SrOBT. BET.— YOL. XY., NO. TU« I 
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Veterinary Surgeons in London that his eyes must hare had predis- 
position to unsoundness before the purchase, if the seller was not aware 
of it, there is no justice whatever in making him pay the penalty of 
the animars failing. Let every man bear his own ill luek. If the horse 
had gone blind while in the seller’s hands, he must have borne the 
loss : if he goes blind in the purchaser’s, he should bear his own mis- 
fortune. 

If a recruit is enlisted, he is examined to ascertain if he has any 
ailment likely to militate against his efficiency as a soldier ; if he 
])asse8, ho is the Queen’s, poekets his money, and is a soldier : so 
should a horse become the property of the purchaser. 

Many persons in purchasing appear to want not only a warranty, 
but a kind of insurance that the horse is to continue sound. This even 
the professional examiner could not give : how in the name of common 
sense then can the seller ? Expecting anything of the sort on the part 
of the purchaser, or giving it on that of the seller, is about as sensible 
as the promise we make on being married ; namely, to love, honor, and 
cherish, till death do us part ! This I must consider as rather bold 
work on the part of the Lady and Gentleman ; so if the Lady gets a 
brute who thrashes her every week or day, she is to love, honor, and 
cherish him ! and if the Lady chooses to flirt, or worse, with all the 
oflicers or men, as the case may be, < f every regiment that is in the 
neighbourhood, the Gentleman is to love and honor her^ This may be 
all very right, and of course, as the Parsons countenance the thing, it 
must be so ; but it strikes me as rather odd to promise to do that which 
it may not only be impossible for us to do, but what under certain cir- 
cumstances Ve should be ridiculed if we tried or pretended to do. 

Moore has a better idea of ti e sort of promise we ought to make, 
and which would be a much honester one — 

I’ll love you as long as I’m able— 

I'll swear for no longer than this— 

and quite enough to promise too, and ought to satisfy both parties. I 
would make no objection to promise to dine with a man every. day so 
long as he engaged to give good dinners and good wine ; but if he got 
to tough shoulder of muttoiaand table beer, 1 am sure 1 should soon cut 
.^not the meat, but the engagement. Now 1 conceive it would bo 
quite as impossible to love a bad partner as the tough mutton ; yet we 
promise to do so ! This is positively too bad, ten times worse than war- 
ranting an unsound horse ; for we can get rid of Aim, though we cannot 
the promise, nor always of the partner either. 

In purchasing a horse subject to the opinion of a Veterinary Sur- 
geon, it must be understood, that in a general way, if he does not reject 
tile animal as unsound, the horse decidedly becomes the property of the 
purchaaor ; for buying a horse subject to an opinion is one thing ; buy- 
ing oim on the judgment of a Veterinarian is another. If the horse has 
no present disease about him, pr anything that renders it likely that he 
will shortly become unsound, the Veterinary Surgeon is not autliorised 
^ in rejecting him .* still there may be a sometbiug about the animal that 
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would prevent his purcha^ins; him for his own use, but which he is not 
called upon to mention ; his business is to pronounce the animal sov^ii 
or unsoundi, and that only. 

I will mention a case, as one amongf many, where an honorablo 
man as a Veterinary Surgeon is placed in a situation that requires some 
fact to enable him to aquit himself with honor to two parties. 

The horny part of the foot of a horse varies considerably in Us tex- 
ture : in some it is of that description that comes under the denomina- 
tion of brittle hoofs. Where this is the case, such horny matter is of so 
close a texture, that, unless great care is taken to prevent it, sandoracks 
are almost certain to be the result. Still, as these are not ihe inevitable 
consequence, and the horse is sound at the time of examination, a pro- 
fessional man would not be justified in reporting him as unsound. Care 
would probably prevent any ill effects arising from such hoofs, nor 
would I object to purchase a horse with such ; but I certainly would 
not recommend his l^ing purchased by a man not conversant with such 
matters, or one who might not have time or inolination to attend to the 
stable management of his horse. 

It is for this reason I would recommend every inexperienced per- 
son to consult two advisers in purchasing a horse of high price-— name- 
]y, a good judge, and a good Veterinarian ; the one will advise him as 
to merit and price, the other as to soundness. 

Having on a former occasion mentioned that I have purchased not 
scores but hundreds of hprses — indeed I might say more — I maybe ask- 
ed whether 1 always took the opinion of professional men in my pur-* 
chases, recommending as I do others to do the same thing ? lam free 
to confess I did not ; but before I ventured to buy (which I have) a 
score of horses in a day, I must remark I had had a score of years ex- 
perience in purchasing. I never was a dealer in horses or a horse-deal- 
er ; yet I have had to buy for particular purposes great numbers of 
horses — and a most unpleasant, and in nine cases out of ten unsatisfac- 
tory, task it is to perform. In the ordinary diseases to which a horse 
is liable, I believe I can from long habit dispense with the advice of the 
professional practitioner : but in a multitude of cases 1 am aware I 
could not do so with prudence, % 

I have occasionally bought unsouud horses ; so I have no doubt 
got hold of many bad shillings ; and perhaps it does not redound much 
to my credit to say I have got rid of both : but in some extenuation of 
my discrepancies in point of honor or honesty, 1 will say I never did 
this with a friend or at the expense of my word or veracity ; for a horse 
that might not stand hunting might be worth a hundred for the Park, 
or one that could not bear ten mjlea a day at the rate of fourteen miles 
ah hour in the Telegraph or Tdly-ho, would last for ever in a phae- 
ton : so all customers may be suited* 

I will now mention a few of the copimon ailments of faorj$^,,and 
give the best opinion I am able as to how far. they affect the ntiUty of 
tine animal 
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THE EYES. 

Setting aside the internal organs, that are of conrse hidden from 
onr view, I consider the eyes to be a part of the anatomy that is the 
most difficult of any other for the non-professional to become compe- 
tent judges of ; and any disorder of those delicate, organs in the horse 
are, genernlly speaking, of a more fatal nature to him than the same 
aifttiotion is to the human being. This arises from several causes : among 
them are the following. We can ask the horse no question ; consequent- 
ly, if his eyes become diseased, we oan only judge of the extent of the 
disease by the appearance of the organs themselves, and by the acts 
of the auimaU If he runs his head against the stable-door instead of 
walking into it, we are made aware that he is blind, or very nearly so* 
If he bucks, or starts at things he sees on the road — for instance, a 
small pool of water, a stone, piece of white paper, etcetera — we fairly 
judge his eyes are more or less affected (even should their appearance 
be healthy) ; for it must be observ^ there is a wide difference between 
a horse shying at carriages or at uncommon objects, on the road or by 
its side, and starting at things he suddenly comes on at his feet. Many 
horses in the first case shy or start from timidity, and this grows into a 
habit. When they do this, it will be found, that .long before they ac- 
tually come upon the object, they will prick up their ears, slacken their 
pace, veer a little from the object, and by various acts shew us they 
are getting alarmed. They may be more or less so as they approach 
the object, depending on its nature, and whether on nearing it they 
find it one of terror or the reverse. The evincing fear when at a dis- 
tance (from w^hatever cause it may arise) shews us, however, at once 
that they see it. Whether their alarm arises from confused sight or na- 
tural timidity on seeing any unusual object, we oan only judge of by 
the nature of the object creating alarm. For instance : if a horse or 
cow, cart or gig was standing in the road at twenty yards distance, and 
a horse when at that distance shewed symptoms of alarm, 1 should cer- 
tainly suspect him of having confused sight, particularly if, on coming 
oloso to the object, his alarm ceased : because as each of those objects 
are such as he is in the constant habit of seeing, they are not calculated 
to alarm him. If his eyes qre good, he .will know a horse oir cow at 
twenly yards distance as well as at five. I should therefore, I think, 
fairly infer that at the longer distance he did not see them clearly, at 
least not clearly enough to distinguish what they were ; he must be 
therefore near-sighted. If any object of unusual appearance attracted 
his attention, it need create no suspicion of the soundness of his eyes if 
ho jbowed alarm at any distance or proximity ; on the contrary, it ' 
wqiM amount to all but a proof of the correctness of liis vision ; for it 
would slieir that he could distinguish between common and uncom- 
mon ohjeefs. 

The horse starting or bucking at objects when nearly under his 
feet is all but an infallible symptqpi of bad sight ; for it shews that tiU 
actually on the olTject he did ^ et aU; and if, as 1 befdfe.men- 

tiottod, it should bo a pool or a stone^ or some suob^ trifio, i| 
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troiild further shew that when close to it he was either a greater fool 
thau horses usually are, or that he could not distinguish clearly ciioii(^ 
to see it was not an object of alarm .or otherwise* 

It is only by attention to these acts on the part of the horse that we 
are enabled to judge of the correctness of his sight ; that is, before their 
appearanoe demonstrates disease. The human being can complain if he 
finds his vision defective ; the horse cannot : and this accounts for the 
numbers of horses that are at this moment going with defective eyes, 
without their owners knowing or suspecting anything of the matter. 

The next difficulty that arises in treating diseased eyes in the 
horse proceeds from the same cause ; namely, that we have only, or at 
least chiefly, their appearance as a criterion by which we can judge hoW 
far the mode of cure that we adopt is efficacious or not : for it requires 
considerable time and much nice observation to satisfy us as to how far 
improved vision may keep pace with improved appearance. The oculist 
to the human being has appearance to guide him as well as the Veteri* 
narian ; but the former can bring forward convincing proof of the effi« 
cacy or inefficacy of his treatment. Ho can not only question his pa- 
tient, but, without trusting to hU judgment of improvement, he can 
shew him a book or any printed sentence at a yard distance, and finds 
how fur he can or cannot make out the characters. He can shew him the 
same thing the next week, and here has proof of the effect of his treat- 
ment. The Veterinarian cannot do this : he therefore has far greater 
difficulties to contend with ; and it it but a fair compliment to pay any 
one who has successfully treated a case of diseased eyes in the horse, to 
say, that nothing but consummate judgment as to the proper mode of 
cure to adopt enabled him to efiect his Intention. 

The ^Veterinarian labors under further disadvantages ; one is the 
groat difficulty of fixing the head, and still more so the eye of the horse, 
so as to perform any very delicate operation upon it : and supposing 
this to be the case, there are operations that usually succeed in hu- 
man eye that it would be dangerous and indeed impossible to perform 
on the horse. 

Nbarly all the diseases of the horse either arise from or are at- 
tended with inflammation to a very considerable extent ; and 1 think I 
am correct in stating, that there are opeiUtions performed on the hu- 
man eye with good e^ct, that, supposing they could be performed on the 
horse, would produce inflammation to a degree that would render the 
remedy, or rather the attempted remedy, an aggravation of the disease. 

Assuming it as fact that where the eyes of the horse become dis- 
eased so much difficulty attends their cure, I must also add, that when 
liorses* eyes have once been seriously affected, their radical cure is very 
precarious indeed. I have stated that, inflammation is the seat or tho 
accompaniment of most diseases of the horse. Whether in a state of 
nature this would be more conspicuous in his habit than in that of any 
other herbaceous animal, or not, matters, little : the way we tmt and 
use him atall events gives him this kind of constitution. A kiutiteyer 
post-horse that had been cured of inflammation of the eyea^ if after^ 
wards used ns a country cart-horse, would never probably have any re* 
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turn of tlio disease ; but put him to his accustomed work, and got him 
into his forced condition, it is quite probable he would be ai^ibject 
to the same disorder ; for if any disorder proceeds a part^ular 
cause, produce again that cause to its former extent, and it is far more 
than probable you will again ])roduce the disorder. 

* Nothing is more deceptive to the casual observer than the first 
look at a horse’s eyes. I have frequently been surprised at the very 
cursory glance I have seen dealers give at them. It is true, that in a 
general way a fine healthy eye speaks for itself: such a looking eye dooi 
not, however, always speak the truth. A fine very dark clear pupil 
and a fine darkish brown or hazel iris is very handsome^in fact, a great 
beauty in a horse — and such looking eyes are perhaps mostly sound 
ones : but such appearances are by no means proofs. I have seep deal- 
ers walk up to such eyes, just look at them, and say they’re good 
enough when the fact is they miglit be quite had enough : for though, 
on looking at eyes in this hasty way, an experienced judge would not 
probably buy a half-blind horse^t, still there are little defects that even 
the professional man will not be able to detect in the glare of open day* 
Slight temporary inflammation, if known to proceed from great excite- 
ment of the system, though it would quite warrant an examiner in re- 
jecting a horse brought to him in such a state, need not cause the pur- 
chaser to decline him altogether if in a few days the eyes become 
healthy ; but I certainly would not make the purchase till they were so ; 
and even then, on ascertaining that the disease had not been one to 
which the animal had been subject before. 

Of course in this disorder, as in many others, a great deal would de- 
pend on the value of the horse, and the purpose for which he is intended* 
If I was buying a horse as a wheeler to a coach, I should be tempted to 
do so, though I might have suspicion of his sight being good, or likely 
to last so ; because, if ho went stone blind it would only deteriorate his 
value a few pounds, and with a little attention on the part of the horse- 
keeper and coachman his utility would be but little diminished. A horse 
of great beauty and with very splendid action would of course be much 
diminished in value to sell again if brought for a Nobleman’s carriage, 
and his eyes failed him : still he would bo valuable for such a purpose : 
but if a hunter got so afflicted, it would bring him down from two hun- 
dred to thirty or forty, indee4 to still less, unless he had harness action, 
which few hunters have ,: in fact, for the purpose of a hunter, he might 
as well break his neck as become in any way defective in his sight. 

We should not often be led into hasty decisions by the appearance 
of eyes, if we always recollected that the color of the iris has nothing 
to do with the soundness of the eye ; yet I certainly have remarked, 
though I cannot account for it on physical principles, that horses with 
a hazel iris are. so often found defective in their sight as those 
with eyes of a less prepossessing appearance. Still this is not to , be 
trusted to. 1 have heard many persons say they never saw a liqrse with 
wall or china-eyes blind ; and tJliis 1 tliink is easily accounted for. We 
will, as a matto of supposition, say that among ordinary horswi ope in a 
kondred is stonebliud* New 1 think 1 may venture to ^3 that o^ 
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man iii a thousand over saw a hundred walUeyed horses in his life» oeiv 
tainly not to remark them. The chances are therefore very great ind^ 
against our meeting with a man who has seen a blind wall-eyed horse ; 
and to this circumstance alone I am confident these horses owe theb* 
supposed exemption from the calamity of others. 

If any person still asserts such horses never do go blind, instead of 
rudely contradicting him, I only beg to remark, I personally know three 
wail or china-eyed ones all blind as bats '; one out of the three had the 
red eyes of most cream-colored horses. , . 

There is a peculiar black-looking eye with a heavy eyelid that gives 
a very suspicious look to a horse. I sliould bo prepossessed against suoh 
eyes 1 allow, and should look narrowly at them : but such an appear- 
ance is no more proof ot defective sight than is the handsome eye one 
of its perfeotion : nothing but close inspection of the pupil in a proper 
light can afford any sure criterion to judge by. 

Cataract in the eye is of course objectionable : still a horse may 
have such a defect that I should not on that account at once reject ; for 
it may, if small, be so situated as not to impair the vision except in 
one particular direction. If, for instance, it should be placed very high, 
it would not prevent the horse seeing things below or on a level with 
himself. If, therefore, I had reason to conclude or believe the com- 
plaint had originated from external injury, I should not muph fear the 
consequences, particularly if it was of some time standing, and there 
was no appearance of inflammation in either eye. When this is really the 
case, I consider cataract in the one eye has no more sympathetic in* 
fiuence on the other than a hurt on the right leg would have on the left. 
Tlio only fear we need have that an injury to one eye or one leg may 
influence the other is, I conceive, that it is quite possible that the one 
member or organ not being able to perform its usual functions, the addi- 
tional duty thrown on its correspondent may overrate its powers. This 
I think is quite probable to arise on the first failing of the one: but a 
short time accustoms the other to the additional call on its energies, and 
after this has taken place, Nature, bountifully provides sufficient in- 
creased powers to enable the back to bear its burthen.’* 

Total loss of sight, one of the greatest afflictions that can befiil man- 
kind next to total aberration of intelleclP— and indeed, as some minds 
are constituted, perhaps the latter would be a blessing if the former had 
taken place — by no means militates in a proportionate degree against 
the comforts or utility of thC' horse for many purposes : whether or not 
it may for the purpose he is wanted, the purchaser can determine : so 
little need be said on this head. 

1 once heard a person say, that for a road back, or any harness pur- 
pose, a blind horse was just as good as one that could see; for, added ' 
he, it is day-light, we can see for him; and if it is pitch dark, eyes 
are of no use.” 

This might be well enough if said as a joke, but it is^of course no 
reasoning ; for though I doubt the fact Of oats seeing hetkr in the dark 
than by day-light, there can be no doubt as to amim^ bmngable to see 
to a d^ree of darkness where human beings cannot, which ariseeeolely 
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from* being habituated to the thing. A man gets an artifloiai light so 
soon AS the natural light ceases : the animal is not very conversant with 
Arjfand or solar lamps^ so trust to those Nature has given bitn. Con^ 
t^y, therefore, to the above mode of arguing, we must allow that it is 
Ut (Wkness where the blind horse becomes the most objectionable. 

Still some blind horses are uncommonly pleasant to ride : they are 
mostly on* the gui vive, are very safe, and have generally good action. 
A really clever horse blind Is certainly by far a more desirable animal 
for any kin^ of road work than a bad goer ; and it is a well known faoir 
that they generally are fine coated horses in the winter* This, before 
clipping came in, was a strong recommendation to many, particularly if 
they felt, as 1 do, that I positively would rather have a blind horse for 
any purpose where I could use him if ho had a fine coat, than one who 
could see, wjth a kind of dreadnought fleece upon him. 

Of all eyes, fluctuating ones are the worst : they are in fact danger- 
ous, and more « horses have such than we are aware of. 1 knew a re- 
markably good hunter which got so bad in this respeet that she was forced 
in her ptime to be turned over to a curricle. She would go to meet 
hounds with her eyes perfectly clear and her sight equally good ; and, 
after a severe run, would return with them so inflamed and bloodshot 
that sho could scarcely see the stable door. From this she gave her 
master many falls, till he reluctantly gave her up. She went stone- 
blind ; and so will most horses when once their eyes become seriously 
aflected. Knowing this, has made me intrude so long on the Reader’s 
time in alluding to ojes. 

Next and equal in point of oonsequence is 

WIND. , 

Many persons would prefer a broken-winded horse to A blind one: 
so would I to drive through a bad cross-country-road at a foot’s pace 
after dark, or to ride about a farm perhaps — and indeed only perhaps. 
At all events some one may say, ** bad as he would be as a hunter, he 
would at all events be better than a blind one.” This is not quite a 
rule without an exception; for give me a down-country, like some parts 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire, a pretty fair place is to be kept on a good 
blind one : he would go lik% bricks where it was fair galloping, while 
Puffendorf could go nowhere. Defend me from brokeu-wind, bad 
wind, thick wind, or doubtful wind : they are truly win4|i that Uhsw 
nobody any good. I am aware a great deal of work is to be got out 
of a broken-winded horse if properly managed ; but I have so ietftioo- 
tive a horror of a defeet in this particular, ^at nothing could leaoneile 
it to my mind for auy purpo8e.~We will first consider 

BROABN-WINDVD^ 

, l!]^s dreadful affliction on the animal cannot well be over-looked 
bgr the most eareless. of inexperienced purchaser, unless the hocse has 
dosed for the pturpose of sale, ^ith broken-winded horses lliere 
fetkat strong drawing 4 of Jhe tfooHii, mi thet peculiar second and siid« 
4im convulsive jerk on their eapoSwux can never be mistaken 
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-—till urtifioliit means have been emplo}re4 fo . prevent it.. Thlsj^eca it 
rascality is only to be feared when dealing with the lowest of t^ loifs 
There is onafatal attendant on broken* wind — Hit intiurtMe ; fi^di It 
somewhat extraordinary that in an age whe^o sq many men of the 
greatest talent are practising the veterinary art» Us cause haa never 
been positively or satisfactorily defined. We may make a jperi-ntofteifi 
examination of twenty broken-winded horses without being able to dis- . 
cover any general or uniform internal defect ; in fact, in many it would 
be found that there was no more appearance of dbeaise than in some 
horses whose wind was good. 

It is not perhaps necessary, tha^ in order to ascertain the cause of 
any effect or defect, the cause should always be precisely the same ; 
but to ascertain what is the origin of any disease, it would be quite 
necessary to ascertain that aU horses being afflicted with the' disease had 
some one out of a certain number of different derangements of the 
system. This is not the cose with broken- wind ; for the internal struc- 
ture, heathful or diseased appearance of that stracture and its organs^ 
would be found to differ as much in broken-winded horses as with 
others. Supposing therefore there may exist, and no one can say there 
may not exist, some cure for broken- wind, though as yet unknown, how 
can a cure be applied or suggested for a cause while that cause remains 
unknown ? All we can do is to try different specifics for the disease 
itself ; and, unfortunately, all that have been tried have hitherto failed. 

It is further singular, that, though we perfectly well know what wiU 
act as a palliative to this complaint, so much so as to prevent the usual 
symptoms of it. for some hours, it has thrown no light on its permanent 
cure. We may infer, in cases whereiopium acts beneficially when given 
in certain quantities, that irritation exists tomewliere ; and where sti- 
mulants are employed beneficially, we may equally infer that a want of 
action exists: but though we know what will act readily on the broken- 
winded horse, and (apparently at all events) afford him relief, we have 
not clearly asoertained how it acts, or indeed why it acts as it does. 
This palliative is, however, of a nature that would preclude its being 
persevered in. I make nm doubt but many things something like b 
have been tried for a continuance: if have, they have failed if 
attempted Vrith a hope of cure. For humanity’s sake, no broken-winded 
horse ought to be permitted to be used any more than a glandered one. 

THICK WIND. / 

This is bad enough, and when it has onoe become, like broken- 
wind, a'oonflfmed complaint, it is inour&ble. Still a horse may be thick 
in his wind in a temporary way whereas; onoe broken-winded, so he 
must remain. We never, however, -call a horse thick in his wind When 
he is merely oppi^sed in it frpm want of oondi}inii^ or disease.: If 
therefore a horse is allowed tc be a Mekith in hU^ieim^* 

may always caledk^M :h^ being invartaUy scf. It is a favoir^l^ $«|||^ 
in low dealers’ meol^ fith k<^ses^^koSe-Sriad tl^y ete ewajm^ 
bad* to esOAlf^ detoc^i y bat It dddl^ Um np 
genetally be Idund added. In such oases tne iriitli thUt undifSaoh 
iKD. sroax. Biv«— VOL. IV., ao. vii. 
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cuHNinUtanceSi wbon the horse comes to be treated as horses generally 
are^ he will be found nine times out of ten useless. 

Every horse that is not as clear in his wind as a horse should be is 
of course either in a temporary or perpetual way more or less thick- 
winded. If it is temporary, we may infer he is laboring under disease 
of some sort ; consequently not in a state to be purchased. If we 
could ascertain that no disease exbts, then the infirmity is habitual, 
and lie is still less a desirable acquisition to the stable : for though 
want of condition will prevent him being clear in his wind, and we 
shall perceive tlie efiect of the accelerated action of the lungs if put in 
a fast pace, we shall not until then perceive that hard and oppressed 
kind of breathing the thick-winded horse at all times exhibits. I 
would strenuously recommend a purchaser to decline buying any horse 
of any person while his wind was in a doubtful state, let it arise from 
what cause it may. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS 

of course produce difficulty of breathing at the time, and often for 
ever afterwards. But few horses are bought when laboring under this 
dreadful disease to an extent that ia visible : when it has become so to 
any alarming degree, he is a dead one or is a dead one in a very short 
time. 

1 in no shape consider it impossible or even improbable that a horse 
that has had a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs may, if pro- 
perly attended to during the attack, be afterwards just as sound as ever 
ho was, and his lungs be as healthy as before, and doubtless many are : 
still, if a horse had been more than once subject to this attack, I would 
not buy him at any price for any purpose, though apparently perfectly 
cured : in fact, if he had been attacked once, I should hesitate in doing 
so, not from a doubt of his being cured or being sound, but from a 
dread of his being attacked again, and for this reason. 

I have said on some occasion when writing on horses that they will 
all shew the effect of severe exertion in some way, in limbs, eyes, wind, 
or constitution ; and that severe exertioq^ barring accidental circum- 
stances, generally takes the greatest effect on the weakest part or parts: 
if therefore the eyes, limbi', and constitution have borne the effects of 
severe exertion, and the lungs have not, I should fear they were leas 
perfect than the other parts : and any predisposition to a disease the 
most fatal and sudden in ib effects of any to which the horse is liable, 
is too serious a thing to be risked. Some one may say, that what might 
injure the lungs might not be likely to injure the other parts that I 
have mentioned ; conseciuently the lungs being affected is no proof of 
their being less perfect.' In reply, I would beg to say, I did not say it 
was jgfoof. I am quite ready to allow, that if a horse was galloped 
over^a rough stony road, and got lame in his feet, we should have no 
right to even infer that those feet were less perfect than his eyes, wind, 

Qg constitution ; for the first would have been in such case severely test- 
the others comparatively very little: but in a general way, the same 
Jund of exertion and treatment when combined that brings on inflam- 
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motion of the lungs would be very Ukdy to produce swelled legs, greM, 
farcy, bad eyes, and many other oomplainbs : therefore, where tfaerd 
are other parts of the b<^y as likely to bo afiTected by a partieulw 
treatment as the lungs, and those other parts are not affected, 1 do not 
think it unreasonable to harbor a fear lest the part may have a predi^ 
position to disease, or a weakness that the others have not. 

In every stage of the disease of inflamed lungs, whether on the 
first suspicion of its existence, during its progress, or in order to ascer- 
tain what may have been its efiects, let me strenuously advise my Read- 
ers to immediately call in professional advice. Many diseases will 
not bo much augmented by a little delay, but delay in this is fatal while 
it is in progression, and professional knowledge should be sought to be 
oertaiu of its perfect cure. 

I will here give one hint that may be the means of saving some 
valuable animal’s life, should he be suddenly and severely attacked with 
inflammation of the lungs, and the owner may be so situated as to fear 
he may not be able to procure professional aid for perhaps twenty-four 
hours : — Do not hesitate a minute; use your fleam or lancet, or even 
penknife if nothing better is at hand ; bleed at once, produce a good full 
stream, and bleed till the symptoms abate. The quantity in such a case 
must not depend on the size, age, condition, or oonstiiution of the horse, 
but on the effect it produces,,on him. A country farrier, if called in, 
would probably take two quarts, and say ** that must be plenty in 
most cases of inflamed lungs he might m well take a mere .pint. If 
such a man bleed for you, tell him you will be answerable for bis acts, 
and make him go on, whether two quarts or ten, till the effect is pro- 
duced. In such a case, this is the end to be obtained without reference 
to any given quantity. Don’t be afraid, as he perhaps would be, of 
bleeding your nag to death : horses won’t stand firm and steady on 
their legs and be bled to death. They may be much more weakened by 
over-bleeding when in a state of heiUth than would be proper : but in 
such a case as this, there is little fear of that while he stands on his legs, 
unless the bleeding was continued aftsr the symptoms had abated. 
Should the symptoms noth^ve abated, and should the horse even falb 
do not be alarmed; he will get up again: you have done right: 
it only shews the strength of the disease^uired more redacing than 
the habit of the horse could for the moment hear. If snob has been the 
ease, let him lie a few minutes ; on his recovering himself, 1 doubt not 
a great change will be found for the better : the fact was, merely the 
horse fainted before the bleeding had acted on the disease. 

Till the professional man comes, now put your horse in a cool box, 
leave the door wide <open if even in Winter, and clothe him up pro- 

E ortionately warm : whatever may occur, depend on it that so far as you 
ave gone you have done the \mt the situation you and your horso 
were plaeed in allowed. If the symptoms should not return, it will 
prove this: if they should, it will j^ve it also, for you will proteUy 
find the Vetorinanan wiR bleed him again. If the state of the dheairo 
was such as to require the extmt of bleeding I have described j^ere 
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it abated^ you maybe satisfied^ that, had you not had recourse to it, your 
horse would have been a dead one in a very few hours* 

There are many habitually thick-winded horses that may be bought 
tor many purposes to which they will be fpund quite available. For 
mere London use as carnage horses, as Park hacks, or to carry Ladies, 
a trifling thickness of wind is to be tolerated better than many other 
failings ; and if a particularly beautiful and pleasant horse was offered 
at a very moderate price, which, if perfectly sound, would be worth a 
hundred and fifty, I should say to any one but myself, buy him.’* 1 
might buy such a one for my wife, or daughter, or friend, for such pur- 
poses, but for my personal use, I have so decided an antipathy to any 
failing in the wind, that I would rather drive a kicker or ride a restive 
one sound in the wind, than the pet of Her M^'esty’s stud faulty in this 
particular; although I allow, that, with merely a little judicious treat- 
ment, the latter will with comparative comfort to themselves do all we 
want horses for ordinary purposes to do just as well as any other 
horses. I Uierefore recommend such a one to be bought at his proper 
price. 

BOABEAS. 

The purchasing or rejecting a roarer is one among the many acts 
of a man’s life the propriety of which depends on his own taste. They 
are in many, I may say in most, cases as useful as any other horses. 
We know some can even race with a good deal of credit to themselves ; 
many are excellent hunters ; and consequently there is nothing' in this 
failing to prevent their doing most things that other horses can do. It 
only amounts to this. 

Some men might not object to hearing another take his first les- 
sons on the trombone. If I knew such to be a man’s taste, and he 
deputed me to take lodgings for him, if I found such as I knew would 
please him in every particular, I would engage them for him though I 
knew a pupil of this sort lodged in the same house : but for myself, 
though not over rich, the rent of the whole house would not induce 
itoe;tb occupy any portion of it. I would not have taken a present of 
!Ld^tei^ as a hunter in his best days if he had made a noise, I need 
say nothing more. 

There is a peculiar comfort of the wrong sort attendant on the 
possesion of a roarer, which is, that, independently of the horrible 
nuisance of his present noiae, the owner need have no anticipation of 
his getting better ; while he may bring lumself into the conviction that 
the chances are greatly in favor of bis getting worse, though some 
never do. 

WIND StrCKEBS. 

This is not an unsoundness in the literal sense of the word, nor 
ougH'tt to come under the denomination of a vice: it is simply'a bad 
h|||h What leads to it has never I believe been perfectly ascertained ; 
**‘*nlhkiot believe that, like crib-biting, it is learned from other, horses.^ 
ne fmoTM say, that, from keeping horses a long time fasting, they 
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contract the habit of sucking in wind in order to fill themselves vrlth 
something. I think this very likely to be the case. Though not in 
itself an unsoundness, I am quite sure it is very likely to lead to that 
in point of wind, for a horse going full of wind I conceive little better 
than one going full of water. I certainly would advise every man not 
to buy a horse possessing this habit for any purpose whatever. 

The striking or threatening a horse to find if he is a roarer must 
not always be depended on as a test : some will on momentary exertion 
give a kind of grunt that are no roarers, while others that are cannot 
be made do this : if, however, on a horse being struck or threatened, 
or on turning in his stall, he gives a fine long sonorous groan, there can 
be no mistake in him— -he is a roarer with a vengeance. 

WniSTLINO. 

The difference between this and roaring, and the propriety of pur- 
chasing a horse that whistles, is merely the difference of music between 
the trombone and the penny trumpet. I detest both : my Reader may 
like both, or prefer one to the other— da gustibutnon est disputandim, 
Whistlers, however, may be bought with impunity, and they certainly 
are far less objectionable than roarers ; nor does whistling I believe at 
all affect their wind or utility, at least not perceptibly so. I never, 
however, owned one, and I shall use every precaution in my power that 
I never may, 

CONSTITUTION, 

Before we can form any accurate judgment of a horse’s constitu- 
tion, it becomes imperatively necessary that we should be most perfect- 
ly acquaintd^l with his previous treatment. For although there are, of 
course, constitutions that are naturally strong, and others the reverse, 
the horse acquires by treatment an artificial one. The animal that bftS 
a naturally weak habit of body will, perhaps, always exhibit symptoms 
of it more or less, treat him as we may ; but by judicious manage- 
ment this natural infirmity may be so improved as to enable him to dd 
all that, in a general way, we could require of him. This judicious 
management is what brings him into that state we term condition — to 
do this we must make his constitution our^rst object of attention, for 
until that is in a healthy state, all the exercise or training in the world 
will, of course, be thrown away. The purchaser must, therefore, not 
be entirely led away by the appearance of the animal at the time of 
purchase, but must look at that appearance with reference to the way 
in which he has for a length of time been treated ; for there are few 
that, by rest and plentiful feeding of a peculiar kind, are not to be made 
tolerably plump in their bodies and fine in their coats. This only 
shews that by a certain process the animal is to be brought into such 
a state; but it by no means follows that this appearance will be con- 
tinued when he is brought into even moderate work, with such feeding ' 
as horses intended for work most get. There are numbers pf horsee 
that, with all the hay and oats that could be given them, wjoifld never 
oarr^ flesh or get into condition ; for the very (imd indeed only) food 
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that renders horses equal to great exertion, viiW not fatten them half so 
soon as that which would render them tottdiy unfit for it If the 
purchaser is aware that the horse hhs been brought into selling con** 
dition by the latter description of feeding, should he want him for im-p 
mediate use, he would be wise to reject him at once. If he can spare 
him for a couple or three months, so as to totally change his habit of 
body, he may take the chance as to what he may turn out; for it will 
be but chance after all what he may be when he is in work. It is for 
this reason I have before so strongly expressed my objection to pur- 
chasing fat horses. However lusty a horse may be, we may form a 
tolerably correct judgment of how he has been fed by his feel ; if that 
is firm and springy to the touch, we may be pretty well satisfied that 
his food has been wholesome and nutritious; should it feel, on the con- 
trary, soft and flabby, we may be equally certain that he has been ox- 
fed ; for though there are horses that, in work, will feel soft do what 
you will with^ them, if they are fed on proper food and not worked, 
their muscle will, in most cases, become firm. Should we, therefore, 
find a horse lusty, and, at the same time, feeling as he ought, the only 
conclusion we can come to, to a certainty, is, that proper feeding will 
make such a horse as fat as any man can wish ; but unless we know 
what has been his work, we can be by no means certain that he will 
keep up his appearance when we come to use him. It is certainly far 
better to purchase a horse that has not been worked, but looks well on 
proper food, than one that has had neither proper food nor proper work ; 
and in buying the former, we have by many degrees a greater chanoo 
of getting one that will keep in condition, than if we purchased the 
latter ; but to be at all certain of getting a good constitutioned hmrse, 
we must know he has, at all events, been moderately worked ; if with 
that he looks well, it will be the purchaser’s fault if he does not con- 
tinue to do BO. If, on the other hand, we find a horse looking thin, 
tudied up, and feeling soft in his muscle, he is not to be condemned 
without ascertaining the causes if he appears to be in other respects what 
is wanted. But if it is found he has been fairly worked, and properly 
kept, we may at once set him down as not worth sixpence ; for bf proper 
work and proper treatment will not get him into condition, of course 
nothing will. By proper Creatment, I include work, food, gromning, 
general stable management, and proper medicine. Should we find the 
enimil has wanted any of these, we must then exercise our judgment as 
to whether the neglect has been sufiUcient to account for want of con- 
dition, and whether from his general character and appearance we may 
hope that attention will remedy what neglect has produced^ There is 
an indescribable washy appearance with some horses, that can hardly 
be mistaken.' I need scarcely say such an animal should never be pur- 
chased: he will occasion evast deal of trouble, as much expense as any 
otiier horse, and be good for little after all. 

Y/ , Relative to condition, I would strongly recommend a purchaser to 
MTveiy tenaoioos of buyi^ old horses out of condition, that are very 
'^w in ; as with pine out of ten of such, it will take a .oomplete 
twelve-month to bring them roundj for thons^ old horses wbl do » 
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great deal of work, certainly nmch more than tery young ones, they 
have not that elasticity (if 1 may use the term) of constitution that 
young ones have; besides which, their muscles are more rigid, and take 
a far longer time to fill up ; and this I consider one reason why, when 
quite up to the mark, they are far less likely to waste by any little 
additional work than young ones. If an old jockey wants to waste 
10 lbs., it occasions him much harder work and deprivation than it 
would a youth of eighteen. What the former has on him is harder. 

Whenever I got hold of horses out of condition, I never found I 
could do much good with them in the stable, without alteratives. 
There was an old-fashioned saying and idea, that there was nothing 
like Mr Green” for poor horses. Allowing this to be right, what was 
the effect of Mr Green” but an alterative ? And if a horse can be 
spared, a meadow of very sweet spbing grass procured, and the horse 
gets some corn with it, it is no bad preparation for condition. I say 
corn with it, for this reason — that if he has been accustomed to high 
keep, though poor, he would so much miss this stimulant, that its loss 
would be felt more than the benefit of the grass ; independent bf which, 
the corn renders the flesh we may expect him to throw up firm and of 
the right sort; nor will the corn be wasted, for when taken up after, 
will say, his six weeks’ run, he will be forwarder, as to going to work, 
in six weeks more, than the horse who had nothing but grass in him, 
would be in three months; so it is no loss of corn, but a great gain of 
time. 

Salt marshes used to be considered a sovereign specific for a varie- 
ty of disorders of the horse. I do not speak from experience, but I 
have no doubt they are so; why? Merely because they are a gradual 
and oonstadt and bring the bowels, and consequently the bo- 

dy, into a healthy tone. 

I never tried them but once, which was from my having a horse 
kicked in London: he had been subject to little oooasional blotches on 
his skin. 1 had only just purchas^ him, consequently had not had 
time to give him a course of alteratives. 1 sent him to the salt marshes 
in Essex, he certainly came up in capital condition, not feeling like 
common grass condition, but firm; and I never saw any return of the 
blotches. So far, I have a right to speak fn favour of salt marshes. I 
am told that very delicate constitutions cannot stand the ordeal of 
them. Possibly, for the first fortnight, my nag might have been a little 
light in the middle, but he came up as I mention. 

AGE. 

This is a matter on whioh the oeecuumci purchaser need not trou- 
ble himself much about if he purchases young horses, as he has only ta 
have the age inserted in the warranty, and the veterinarian or any ocbi- 
petent judge will decido it. If he purchases one aged, and warranted 
not more than eight, the same person will be able to determine whether 
the horse is far beyond the specified age. If the dealer or any ime has 
sold a horse warranted not more than eight or nine, and a pro^ judge 
pronounces him eighteen^ the onus of provtog the oorreet age la thrown 
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on the sellefi for if he cannot prove it^ he bad no business to give a tear* 
rantjf of it. If you buy on the sellers opinionf it is another affair ; 
but, to quote friend Punch again, I should say ** don't.’* 

Doubtless, there are tricks to be played with horses’ mouths. A 
three years old may be manufactured into a four, and so forth ; and 
an aged horse may be, to common judges, converted into a six years old 
one. But these tricks are to be detected by other appearances, where* 
those are at variance with the appearance of the mouth. With a colt, 
reared as cart-colts usually are, we can mostly judge by his general 
formation as to whether he is two, or three, or four years old. This 
will not, however, hold equally good with racing-colts, or those forced 
up as first-class horses are; for they get a precocious appearance, and 
indeed manner, from the way they are both fed and treated. 

It sometimes, though but seldom, happens that a foal is dropped 
about Michaelmas. It is extremely difficult with such a one, when he 
comes to be three or four years old, to decide, at particular times of the 
year, what is his precise age ; for, as he will change his teeth at an un- 
usual time, he may deceive us, so as to be considered younger or older 
than he really is at such times : it is, however, very rarely that we can 
have any doubt as to a horse’s age till he is seven. When tricks have 
been resorted to, to make a very young horse appear older than he is — 
that is, to give him a year — a person, if suepioious of the fact, will, on 
close investigation of the mouth, perceive where art has been used to 
imitate nature. We can do this tolerably well, and many are deceived 
by it ; but the hollowing a horse's tooth with an instrument, and colour- 
ing it by ai^other, is not nature after all. There is a regularity in the 
artificial hollow made, that detects it; besides which, the same means 
that are employed to colour one part of the tooth, wilPleave traces 
whore they are not wanted ; and this an eye accustomed to look at the 
natural mouth will detect. 

To make horses of twelve years old look eight, is not difiicuU 
with some ; but this must depend upon the general appearance of the 
animal. It would be much easier to make some horses of twenty years 
of age appear only eight or nine, than it would be (independent of the 
mouth) to make a ten years old horse look five; for disguise it as we 
may, there is a freshness in^xtreme youth that, once lost, never can be 
restored. A beautiful woman of forty may be made to pass for 
thirty ; but we cannot make thirty, seventeen. Horses^ like the hu- 
man species, vary considerably in the time when they begin to shew 
symptoms of age, depending much, of course, on treatment, shape, 
make, and oonstitution ; but if a horse is in fresh condition, well on his 
legs, and in good spirits— if all traces of gray hairs over the eyes and 
on the head have> been neatly obliterated by denying, all saddle-marks 
done away with by the same process, his teeth filed and cleaned, even 
the^ipUows over his eyes blown out, traces of repeated nailing on the 
hAfiflwsped away, stimulants iq the form of medicine applied inwardly, 
and stimulants by the whip Administered ouiwardiy-^t is astonishing 
brhat may be done in maiLiog a very venerable quadruped assuttae qjtiite 
n middle-age appearance; not perhaps to theext^t that wed%Uf see 
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young gcntlemon of sovonty transmogrify themselves, but Still a 
fair quantum of deception is to be used with the horse ; every very OU 
horse can be done something with to juvenilise him more or less. 
when a regular plant is to be made as to age with a venerable one, of 
course a proper subject is chosen for the purpose. That this is to be 
done requires no farther proof than the known fact that horses have been 
sold from having become old, and have been repurchased by their own* 
ers— without being recognised. 

I remember once seeing a very dark-coloured chesnut horse, pur* 
chased by one among the many scamps attending auctions of horses^. 
This was in Dublin. The horse had two broken knees ; the hair, for a 
considerable space round the small, bare soars left, was perfectly white; 
ho was also very much saddle-marked, and very grey over the eyes 
from age — be was purchased for about twelve pounds. Late in the 
afternoon the same horse was brought in with his legs soiled, as if just 
arrived from the country, and resold by auction for twenty-two pounds. 
This was paying well for lunar-oaustic worth a shilling. 

But though a variety of tricks may be played with an old horse’s 
teeth, there is very little to bo done with his mouth. The fulness and 
freshness of the gums oannot be restored ; and though it is easy to 
shorten his teeth, it will always be found, in very old horses, that the 
fleshy part has shrunk from them. There will also generally be found 
a relaxation of the under lip, that oannot be mistaken. Now, though 
horses* teeth are frequently filed shorter when their length indicates 
age, we must not infer (supposing no tricks to have taken place) that 
a horse oannot be very old because his teeth are a proper length, for 
horses addicted to biting the rack or manger will keep them so — in- 
deed, somethnes wear them unusually short. When this is the case, 
the upper surface will assume a somewhat round or convex appearance, 
from the edges being worn away ; but we have the gums stiil, and they 
seldom deceive us. The mouths of some horses, of course (like those 
of some men), assume the appearance of age sooner than others— I 
allude to aged horses. If, therefore, a horse should be very fresh in 
his mouth, fresh oil his legs, and in his general looks and constitution, 
he will deceive the best judges as to his age, and we may get hold of 
a venerable old gentleman in lieu of a mtddle-aged one. In such a 
case it is quite likely the same hale constitution will enable him to do 
as much as one many years younger. The great objection to a veiy 
old horse is one that frequently occurs. He may carry a man through- 
out a season, when eigiiteen years old, perfectly well ; and all at once 
his capabilities will perhaps be found to fail, and all the infirmities of 
age come upon him, without his having shewn any gradual decline of 
power. I am quite convinced that rheumatism frequently attacks 
horses, and a decided ease of ooniploto general paralysis occurred to aa 
old one in my father a stables, who, though twenty-four years old, had 
carried him well the entire season with the royal stag-hounds; he be- 
came all on a sudden perfectly helpless.^ I have no objection at all to 
aged horses ; Imt I should always be very particular, either by proof 
or very strict examination, to ascertain as far as posuble whxt the age 
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was. If I bouglifc one for temporary use, I should care Itttle whether 
he was eight, or • twelve, or even more ; for a fresh horse at thirteen is 
far preferable to a stale one at seven. Indeed, I should say Tor most 
purposes, the state of the legs and constitution are of more consequence 
to the duration of his work than his age. If we buy a horse on specu- 
lation, to cure of any ailment, I should always let it 'be a young one—* 
they may be screwed up again, but we can make no hand of mend- 
ing a chair our great grandfather sat in, if the wood has become rotten. 
Young constitutions, if debilitated, may be restored : so may young 
legs '/indeed, old ones may be patolied up so as to be quite fit for ser- 
vice again ; but old constitutions are very hard to invigorate again, 
and seldom repay the trouble of the ^ittenipt. 

Having said thus much on the constitution, and age of the horse, 
I will advert to the ordii\ary catises of soundness or its reverse in more 
minute particulars ; and also of appearances that should awaken our 
suspicions, or at all events induce us to be particular in our investiga- 
tions of tliG animal in those parts whose appearance justifies such sus- 
picions as to their soundness. 

THE MARK ON THE BLEEDING PLACE. 

‘ If, in a young horse, there are marks of repeated bleeding, such 
a one comes before us in a very questionable shape. People do not 
bleed repeatedly without some imperative cause for it ; whenever this 
has been clone there can be no doubt but to allay infiammatiori has 
been the motive ; and I should say, that in a general way, some sus- 
picion or reality of inflammation of the lungs has been that motive, or 
if nut absolute inflammation, some disarrangement of those organs. It 
is true there may be other causes for .a rocourse to bleedifig. Vertigo 
or staggers arising from a plethoric habit, severe hurts, or wounds 
(where inflammation may be anticipated), over excitement from some 
cause, and various other casualties, may render bleeding not only 
judicious but necessary. But a horse must have more than an ordina- 
ry share of ill luck if a succession of such things occur to him. There- 
fore frequent blee<liiig-marks would always induce me to fear that 
disorganization of the lungs in some way had been the cause of them. 
Old horses will have many of these vestiges of the fleam or lancet, as 
a matter of course ; but young ones seldom have, if they have been 
healthy. 

If these marks are more frequent on the off side than the near 
one, we may not merely infer, but set it down as a fact, that the horse 
has been through many dealers* hands. They always bleed on the off 
side ; for as most persons approach a horse on the near side, these 
marks are, on that account, not noticed,. I will here beg leave to di- 
gress a little, and givd a hiflt or two on bleeding, that may be of use 
to those who employ ordinary grooms to bleed their horses. 

1 never saw one of those who did not strike a fleam as if they 
wanted, or intended, to knock the horse down ; this is not only quite 
unnecessary, aifd alarms (nay hurts) the horse, and makes him shy of 
being bled iu future, but is most injudicious^ and indeed injurious. 
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A quick stroke with the blood-stick, a inches from the fleam, is-all 
that is required— supposing, of course,* the instrument to bo in . proper 
order: whereas* half these rude operators hold their blood-stick 
feet from the neck, and then bring it on the fleam widi a stroke that 
is only equalled by the black-thorn of Paddy when “ lie meets with a 
friend, and for love knocks him down." I have bled many horses hy 
merely striking the fl<’am with the side of my hand, when no bettor 
tool presented itself. I have frequently used the lancet, the only nd- 
vnntngo of which is, that it requires no sudden hit to alarm the horse. 
The fleam is, however, decidedly the safer instrument : the size of this 
Should, of course, be chosen hy the descriptiou of animal to be hied, , but 
the size should consist more in the depth of the blade than in the width. 
A thick skin', of course, requires a deep blade to get through it ; but 
with the most delicate-skinned horse, if you have occa.sion to bleed at 
all, let the blade he wide enough to produce a good full stream. It 
gets the business over more quickly, and j>ro(luces much greater offoctl 

The next thing grooms universally do is to pull the skin as far as 
possible from the neck when they prepare t6 pin it up; and when the 
pin is ill, and the tow put round it, they shove the whole as hard into 
tlio neck as if they meant to bury it there. The doing the first is very 
likely to leave a lasting kind of bubble in the skin of tlieneck, and the 
latter to bruise, and produce at least trifling inflammation. The skin 
should be only raised sufficiently to get Imlil enough for the pin, and a 
piece of soft tow merely put round to keep the lips of the wound together, 
which will adhere in a very few hours if properly and gently closed. 

There is, certainly, no great professional ability required to bleed ; 
still, to do it neatly, eireclually, and to a certainty, requires sorno atten- 
tion. Veil* have been lost from ignorance, or awkward persons un- 
dertaking the operation. Simple as it is, numbers of horses daily 
exhibit unsightly traces of the fleam from the same cause, and sornoi- 
times suppuration to a considerable extent is auotlier unpleasant' result 
that, occurs. 

LOSING A VniN IN THE NECK. 

This is a circumstance that but rarely occurs, and when ij; does, is 
not a matter of so serious an importaiice^as some porsons niigYit Ima- 
gine, for nature bountifully supplies means for tlie w ants of her crea- 
tures; and ill tliis case, where one of tiie canals that conveys the vital 
fluid is stopped up, she gives others increased powers, so ihnt the ani- 
mal economy is still carried on. If w'e are aware that a horse has me t 
with such an occurrence, a little attention to prevent an undue rulnes.s 
of habit will, in all probability, also prevent any inconvenience being 
felt hy the animal, or experienced by ourselves. Still the purchiisor 
must bear in mind, a horse so circunistfq|ced must iiut, under any cir- 
cumstances, be turned to gross or allowed to graze. It therefore be- 
comes to a cart-horse a serious loss. 

I have rarely seen veterinary surgeons, on examining a horse, pay 
any attention to this, which is certainty an uusoimdness ; for a com- 
plaint, or rather a loss, that would occasion serious iuoouveuience if a 
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horse was turned to graze, is a deficiency that renders the animal 
imperfect ; and being, at the time of sale, in a state that would certain- 
ly lead to bad results, if he was wanted to follow a natural act, must 
be> 1 conceive, a decided uasoirndness. 

CHINKED IN THE BACK. 

This is a complaint that, more or less, numbers of horses are daily 
working with ; which is easily accounted, for, there being no outward 
signs of its existence, further than the motions of the animal indicate. 
Consequently, provided ho does his work well, willingly, and regularly, 
supposing even the owner remarks any little peculiarity of gait, he 
merely concludes the peculiarity is natural. Many a time have I re- 
marked a horse was lame, and received for answer, ** No, he always 
goes so/* Doubtless this was the fact, so do chink ed-backed horses 
always go so, but this does not make them sound. On level roads in 
light harness, I do not believe horses slightly affected in this way feel 
any pain; and 1 infer this from the circumstance that I have not 
remarked them waste in flesh more than others. Still nothing should 
tempt me to buy or own one so afflicted, for the bare apprehension 
(setting pecuniary considerations aside) of what would be the result to 
the poor brute if a sudden twist on the afflicted part took place, would 
annoy me every step he went ; and treading merely on a rolling stone 
going down hill would possibly, and not improbably, paralyse his hind 
parts in a moment. We may always guard against getting one seri- 
ously thus aflected, by backing him, or making him try to back. If 
slightly injured, tho peculiarity of his motion will detect it : if badly, 
he will not be able to back ; he will twist one or other quarter, and 
try to return his fore part, but back straightly he cannot. < I can only 
say that o^thc two I have a greater horror of this failing than of bud 
wind ; so should any friend ever see me owner of a chinked-backed 
one, ho may be quite certain I have been regularly done by some one* 

Harry Hib’ovbr. 

(To be continued.) 

Sportinff Mapazins for June and tfuly. 
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NEWELL AND CLASPER'S MATCH, £100 A SIDE, 
LONDON Newcastle. 

The scullers match, or £100 a side, between Robert Newell of 
Battle Bridge stairs, London Bridge, and Henry Chisper of Derwent- 
lieugh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, came off on Monday last, the 22d inst., 
from Newcastle Bridge to Leamington Point, a distance of about five 
miles, and, it is almost superfluous to state excited very considerable 
interest. It will bo recollected that last summer Newell was in train- 
ing to row Clasper, but the latter preferred W, Pocock of Lambeth 
who had challenged and made a match with him, much to the chagrin 
of Newell, who had been put to great expense and trouble, imagining 
that the Newcastle hero vrould not back; out of the contest, in that 
Djanner. Pocock was defeated, as was Carroll, on the Mersey, by 
Clasper, and after the match with the former (eight months sincel 
articles were entered into for Newell to try his powers and skill with 
Master Henry on the ‘ Coaly Tyne,’ where Robert Couinbes, the cele- 
brated London waterman, had formerly proved victorious in his memo- 
rable scullers contest with the champion of that river, who, it is hut 
just to observe, had with his brothers and veteran uncle Hawks de- 
feated the Coombes's four-oared crew at tbe Thames Regatta last year, 
and carried off the 100 sovs. prize. Newell is a first class London 
waterman,^ and, therefore, both enjoyed a high character for aquatic 
ability. Newell arrived at Newcastle on Monday week, with a beautiful 
skiff made of cedar-wood, by Wentzell and Cownden of Lambeth, and 
it certainly was perfect in every respect. It was thirty feet in length, 

22 inches in the breadth of beam, and 7 inches in the highest part : 
it w^as covered entirely at each end, and an oilskin provided to fit 
round the rower if required. Immediately on his arrival Newell 
launched his skiff, amidst cheers, from the quaysiders, and proceeded to 
Scotswood, took up his quarters at the hotel there kept by Mr Cox, 
and entered into training both on slioro and* afloat, attended by Coombes 
as his trainer. Clasper, meanwhile, took exercise on the river ia 
his boat, that in which he contested with Pocock and Carrol, but some- 
what altered. It is 28 feet 2 inches in length, 22 inches in beam, and 
6, inches high at the bow, and 4^ inches aft and is built of mahogany. 
Both boats (outriggers) have been minutely examined by competent 
judges, and it lias been admitted that two finer ones of the kind were , 
never seen, each reflecting the greates^ credit on the builder, Clasper 
being his own workman. The conditfon of the men also was goodj 
though there was some disparity in weight, Newell weighing lOst. 31b.^ 
while Clasper weighed only Ost. 41b. During the latter part of last 
week several of Newell's friends arrivedirom London, including Messrs 
Parish, Wentsell, all of ivliom backed their champion freely ; nor 
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were Clasper*s friends more shy in this respect. At one time the bet* 
ting was 6 to 4 on Nowell, but as the time of trial drew near the 
position of both became about equal. The interest felt in the event 
WM manifest by the concourse of people assembled to witness it. No* 
vei:, perhaps, on any similar occasion, was there' seen sucit a mass of 
spectators. The Tyne Bridge contained a dense crowd, standing in 
carts and other veliiclos : countless faces were seen peeping throiigli 
the balustrades wliile the parapets were literally covered from end to 
end. The various quays, houses, and every other available place on 
either side of the river, as far as the eye could reach, were equally 
well occupied. The river, too, bore thousands on the surface, in craft 
of every description. At the Redheugh and Scotswood-road railway 
station, trains filled with passengers waited the arrival of the boats, 
and accompanied them as far as Scotswood Bridge. 

The Ocean Bride steamer, having been engaged for the referee 
and umpires, took her station at the southern-most of three pile pillars 
erecte<l on the site of the proposed high level bridge, shortly before 
three o*clock, and almost immediately afterwards Newell entered his 
boat from the north sido of the river, and pulled ah >iit for upwards of 
ten minutes, when his party, became impatient at the Tion-appearance 
of Clasper, and repeatedly called out to the umpires that “ time was 
up.” At length Clasper’s boat, which was on the south side, was 
slowly launched, and Clasper took his seat in it amidst loud cheers 
from his friends. Newell had by this time taken up his station at the 
starting point, near the pile pillars, about 50 yards above the old 
bridge. Here Clasper j 9 ined him, both the boats being then between 
the north and centre pillars; but Clasper*s umpire objected to the posi- 
tion of Newell, wishing New'ell to come on the south side of the centre 
pillar, to wiiich Newell objected, and the start was delayed some mi- 
Uiites in c mscquence. At length Newell yielded, protesting at the 
same time against the unfairness of the arrangement, which took him 
rather out of the strength of the fiood thle, and also, compelled him to 
take a wider course than he otherwise would have done. Two or tlircd 
attempts by the men to start themselves were rendered ineffectual by 
Clasper not being ready at the moment. In short there was an un- 
usual dalliance on Clasper^a part, which was attributed to a desire to 
protract the race till the strength of the flood-tide was exhausted, 
when he calculated being' able ' to wear out his opponent with hard 
pulling. On the part of Newell, on the other hand, there was an evi- 
dent desire to urge the rooe on, which gave rise to a little altercation. 
After two false starts, tlie stroke fell even, and away they darted, and 
stroke after stroke following in quick suocession, swept them onward 
amidst the sliouts of the people, which reverberated with strange efleot 
from shore tb shore. ‘On reaching the SkinnerVburn, the boats were 
abreast bf each other, but, coming too close, unluckily ^ filed’*oars, but 
in a ^moment they cleared, and continued their course. From this 
p^nt to the Shot Tower the struggle was very severe, the boats being 
cj^ly matched, mid all evi(}ently depending upon the stamina of the 
^n> Clasped ebutriVed. to ^aia n slight advantage, but as they neared 
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tile Elswick Old Staitli, Newell made good his ground ; after a few 
strokes he succeeded in heading Clasper, and continued to improve his 
advantage. Clasper, nothing daunted toiled manfully at his work, but 
all his efforts to reach' his adversary proved abortive^ and t1^ race, 
from this point, was seen virtually to be decided, for, when they reaeli* 
ed the foot of the Meadows, Newell was full three boats^ lengths a-head. 
Along the Meadows they sped, passing in quick succession Paradise, 
Scotswood Bridge, and Bell’s Close. Newell ultimately winning by 
lialf a minute, having pulled the distance in twenty-nine minutes, and 
Clasper twenty- nine ami a half. At the termination of the race the 
victor was received with scarcely a demonstration of applause, except- 
ing, indeed, from a few friends in one of the steamers. After the 
race Newell was taken on board the Talbot steamer, and Clasper on 
board the Laurel. 

Clasper undoubtedly did his best to win, and was fairly and ho- 
nourably beaten. The rowing of Newell was admirably precise, stea- 
dy, and even in the stroke, and full of nerve in the pull. The race 
indeed may be said to- have been won by the superior strength and 
stamina of Newell. Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of 
tlio event was the intense interest displayed on Clasper’s behalf by the 
assembled thousands. Wlierever, in the course of the race, he obtain- 
ed an advantage, cheer followed cheer to urge him onwards. Soon again 
he fell behind, and silence became universal. Still, we believe, Newell 
has no reason to complain of a want of good feeling on the part of the 
North country sportsmen. On the contrary, we know that he has ex- 
pressed himself grateful for the friendly feeling which has been display- 
ed towards him since his arrival. It is gratifying to be able to close 
this accouiff without the mention of a mishap. The management of 
the course was, indeed excellent — a circumstance attributable to the 
judgment of the managers, aided by the river police, the snperinten- 
<lant of whom (Mr Stephens) gained ^ gohlen opinions’ from all parties 
for his very strenuous exertions. The umpire for Clasper was Mr David 
Gaddy, and for Newell, Mr John Rayne ; and the referee was Mr John 
Currie, secretary to the Trinity House. 

A correspondent of ours states that it was an even start, Clasper, 
if anything, getting firstway ; but Newelf was speedily alongside, and 
it was an exciting neck and neck race for 500 yards. Here the boats 
got near together, and Newell had to lift his scull out of the water to 
prevent fouling. Clasper of course drew half a boat’s length in 
advance through this, and now the Londoner put on the steam in ear- 
nest. The river takes a bend about half a mile from the starting 
point, and Newell, first pulling up to his antagonist, and then drawing 
gradually a-head, cleared his boat’s length at the particular point allud- 
ed to, dropping right in front of Clasper, and from this moment the 
race was never in doubt. Shortly, but surely, the Thames watermen 
drew away from the champion of the Tyne, and at the finish was. aboift 
50 yards a-head. Neither was much dbtrassed at the close. Clsfsper 
was out in some heavy rain on the Friday before the raoe^ and was 
stated to have taken cold, and this his friends think operated against 
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Ills dianoe of winuing. The following is the time of the men at tlie 
various localities : — 


Stattcd at •• 

Curds and Cream House ( nearly together) 
Foot of Meadows (Newell leading) 

Head of Meadows (increased lead) ••• 

Scotswood Bridge i:.* I" 

Lemington Point 


• • 4 minutes past 3 

10 minutes past 3 
... 13 minutes past 3 
... 16 minutes past 3 
... 25i minutes past 3 
... 26 minutes past 3 
... 33 minutes past 3 
... 33) minutes past 8 


There was a marked difference in the capabilities of the competi* 
tors, Nowell maintaining his course with undeviating accuracy, without 
the slightest perceptible swerving, while Clasper by his uneven pulling 
made an almost perpetual divergence. Newell’s admirable rowing was 
the theme of admiration, and oven some of the most strenuous support- 
ers of the Newcastle champion felt constrained to admit the superiority 
of the London boatman. 

The money will he handed over to Nowell at the Ship, Fore-street, 
Lambeth, on Thursday evening next, at nine o’clock. 

BdVs Life in London^ June 28. 


THE TIME-TEST. 

BY CASTOR. 

** The watch, my dear madam, the watch you see, in this case, is the critic.** 

SUBBIDAN. 

For boiling eggs, settling fights, or oven qualifying runs, Sir 
Fretful’s oracle may, perhaps, be as indisputable as he proclaims it for 
lengthening plays ; though, beyond this, I am very much incliued to 
doubt its use or authority. 

Without being able to give precisely iu a word the why and the 
wherefore, the timing of races and race-horses has somehow or other 
always appeared to my mind’s eye a practice beneath the true gen« 
tleman sportsman.” There is a certain mixture of childishness and 
snobbishness ever attendant on it,, that one finds it the more difficult 
to overlook, as we come to consider the fallacy, if not indeed the utter 
impossibility of acting upon it As a means of gratifying an idle 
curiosity, there may be little to say for or against the watch as a turf 
but, as an agent for acquiring any benefit in either a national or 
point of view,* I am afraid we shall find its reoommendatioUfl 
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sDiall iodaed. At tha first superficial look at such notion, to the cotn^^ 
plete tyro in fact, the minute hand would seem no doubt amongst the 
best and most certain assistants for testing and collating all matters of 
speed. The farther, however, we proceed on such a plan, the greater 
the difficulty we encounter, and the less confidence we entertain ibthe 
experiment. The best evidence to be brought in support of such a con- 
clusion as this, would be the thorough contempt in which all trainers and 
racing men hold the timing of race-horses ; an off-hand way, though, 
of settling the argument, that it would hardly . be fair to the clock- 
makers* advocates to avail ourselves of. In preference, rather let us 
enter bodily bn the question of that the watch presumes to dictate on, 
and how these said dicta are to be trusted. 

The first, then, and most palpable reason one could give for the 
use of His watch on a race would be in order to learn whether it was 
run truly or not. Few, it is said, beyond those actually engaged in a 
race can have anything like a correct opinion as to the pace at which 
it was enacted ; and here, consequently, the timeliest would seem to 
come into play with ^very fine effect.^ If the pace is good, eiyo the 
time is short ; and vice vend, if the sp^ is poor, the time is propor- 
tionately longer. 

Simplicity,** said Lord Byron, ** was one of the true properties 
of true greatness ;** and, most assuredly, nothing can sound more sim- 
ple or straightforward in its aim and accomplishment than this ; indeed, 
if every horse, on the old order of take the lead and keep it,** was 
^forced to run from end to end as hard be could crack, it might possibly 
be as safe a guide, as we will at present allow it tosbe a simple one. 
This, though, is rather a second subject for consideration; the first 
being, how truly the watch will tell how truly a race h run ; and here 
again, -much virtue in if *--^1 ran at the same weights, the same 
distance, over the same course, our time-keeper might amuse himself 
with a series of pretty propositions on the end of time and pace. Un- 
fortunately, however, they do not ; and as they do not, the sum becomes 
rather more puzzling than inviting. Admitting, for instance, that 
weight, age, and distance are ail the same, the very change in the 
course will furnish a difficulty in itself, almost, if not entirely, insuper- 
able. A horse that would be timed as ^ing at very middling speed 
over the Flat at Newmarket would by the watch be running as poorly 
or falsely, at the same time over the same distance, on some of the 
up-hill and down-dale courses in the provinces. 

But then you must make allowance for all that,** says the critic. 

A horse that ran a cup race of two miles in good average time 
over a course like a bowling green, would, by the rule of hours, minutes^ 
and seconds, have won a veiy false fiattering kind of race over a mire^ 
as at Bath n few weeks since, up to'his hocks in mud and water. 

But of course we make allowance for all that again/* snefirs tlia 

Critio. 

A horse with a great, loiw, dashing^ stride, that finishes his thrber 
miles over a course, where he to get in and keep up to his 

style of going, in a time that proves he really had brought dong,* 
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miglit run just os determinedly though perhapi^i^y tlie dial apparently 
quite at hla ease, over the twisting and twirling of Chester. 

And, for a third time, by the command of our critic, we make 
dlowance for that toa 

Then, again, as to weight. The lighter the weight a horse carries, 
as Captain Rous, Mr Charles Weatherby, and other learned handicap- 
pers would tell us, the faster is he supposed to travel. Seven pounds 
in a mile and a half, as they would regulate it, might be taken as good 
as a distance ; or, to make it quite plain, equal to two hundred and 
forty yards. This certainly sounds a little more definite and tangible ; 
and by a man with an extra mathematical, senior wrangler sort of head, 
something, no doubt, might be made of it. Yards must naturally be 
estimated by moments, and miles by minutes ; and so, if a horse ran a 
two-mile heat truly at nine stone, we, or rather he, our learned friend 
from Cambridge, would set bis watch to a second as to when he should 
reach homo with seven stone seven on him. As nine stone is to five 
minutes and fifty-five seconds, what is seven stone seven pounds. Of 
course we here allow fourteen pounds to the stone, and seven pounds to 
the distance; which, with a few more allowances our critic may be in- 
clined to crave, would quickly make a tolerably clear calculation of it. 

On tho whoole," however, as Mr Wopstraw says, the man who ac- 
quired his judgment of pace by reference to his watch, would hardly be* 
taken, on that recommendation, to make running in these times ; and 
though, undoubtedly, a race run from end to end would be over sooner 
than one played out on the waiting system, ground, weather, weights, 
and other items, «fibrd so many reasons fop allowance/* as to render 
the time-test next door to a nullity. 

The^ next, and still more erroneous feature, we may consider is 
that of collating the time of one race with tliat of another, and the 
wondrous advantage of making deductions therefrom — a vulgar error, 
which it is to be feared is, even in these enlightened times, occasionally 
relied upon by petty bettors, and ** the Sporting Sweep** supporters. 
As, for example, lago takes longer in running over the Rowley Mile 
for the Column, than Tibthorpe does for the Two-thousand Guineas, 
OP ‘may-be just the reverse ; for I have none of tlie newly-established 
' time-tables at my elbow. Well, the one that dCes his mile the quicker 
iS| of course, by Father Time's test, the better ; and might be safely 
baok^, whatever the Ring says to the contrarairy,*^ at odds against 
the gentlemen behind time. The absurdity of for one moment attend- 
ingi to such logic as tlib ought to be apparent to the tneanest and 
giemieat capacity ; for, as I have already remarkedi few horses go the 
whole hog ail through, whatever the length of their oourse may be. In' 
fact, I should say there was scarcely one race in fifty but what the 
minutes er memento could be lesseiied, was there any object or advan- 
tage. in so doing. To borrow an opening from the Sentimental 
Travellcfr/' they manage these things better in France not that t 
can plead guilty to over having been on a French race*course, though 
I still shall, porhaii^ be perdiitted to illustrate upon hearsay; Nlmr^ 
Lthuric 4^i^ who, 4a an aocouni of a day*s i^rt at Benlogne or 
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Inhere in that quarter, tells u» of a horse wliicK although he had beaten 
his field right off half way from home, had still to be hustled, if not 
flogged in ; because, if he did not do the distanee within a certain 
time, ho would not receive the stake ! And, farther than this, 
mighty hunter goes on to observe how unsportsman-like an appearance 
such a finish has in the eye of an Englishman^how it does away with 
the great beauty ami art. of riding a race ; and he might have added 
how short it falls of that true test the government ezpeoted from it. 
The surest plan to make a fast horse a slow one is to set to, and gallop 
him against his own shadow ; the most difficult and almost unnatural 
task, to force a horse to go right away froil those he has been running 
in company with; and about the most generally-known fact couneoted 
with racing, that many of our best horses would always make a race of 
it, no 'matter how bad their opponents. Now, only putting this, and 
that together, I think we may venture to say that Monsieur’s bre^ of 
race-horses would be none the worse, and his breed of race-riders all 
the better, were the grand band henceforth to welcome home the win- 
ner to the tune of Take your time, Miss Lnay ; take your time^ 
Miss Long.” 

To return, however, to the old country. Putting public running 
against public running on the time-test, what with waiting orders from 
masters, and mighty rushes from jockeys, cannot come to much : whilst 
public verms private, I nm afraid, will work on to a still worse account. 
I say, I am afraid, because as every man has a hobby of some kind or 
another, one of mine is that an English gentleman, to take to the turf 
in a proper spirit, should have a string and trainer to himself-— a sys- 
tem to which (amongst sundry other objections) the disadvantage 
arising froln the want of proper trials, is argued as about the firsts 
though one that the watch would, to the theorist, seem fully able to 
remove. As again for example, Squire Homespun has two or three 
two year olds, that he and his man John are very ready to believe to 
be clippers in embryo ; yet not being quite prepared for the affidavit, 
they in the first place take the time of the July, the New Stake, the 
Champagne, or something of that out ; then get the same weights up, 
and the same distance out, and put the young ones in motion^ some fine 
morning at fifty-five minutes and fifty-thr^ seconds and a-half past fivcw* 
And then ye gods ! then, if coming as hard as they can come with the 
old plater that made play dying away at every stride, they finish by the 
now stop-watch some seconds under Ascot, or the Newmarket New 
T. Y. they — that is, master and man — can feel happy, can 

eat a hearty breakfast, and take twenty to one about the winner for the 
Derby, and engage the whole ** dump” in every still uncloi^ stake in 
the kingdom. 

Such things have been done before now, and who shall say but the 
newly paraded chronometers may induce some unhappy man to da ao 
again ? Before, however, it oomos to aucli a calamity, let your* obedioilt 

servant, in the celebrated character ^ some d d good^Jt^aturod 

friend or anotiier” test the felicity of our home-taught aequaiiitance. 
May be then, for query numbmr |he wixmcraf ^cJuly^ altlunigh 
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you say she only won by a neck, might have run all the faster, if like ^ 
your lotshe had run all the way? And may be again, for query number 
two there is some slight difference between your method of measuring 
time and thaiof the express press gentlemen sent down to Newmarket ? 
The first of these doubts has already been illustrated in public running 
measured by public running ; as indeed might the second also, for nothing 
can .be more ridiculously at variance than the time tables published. To 
stick though to the private, I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
time of a trial is once in twenty truly given : or, consequently that the 
least reliance should be placed upon it. If picked men, or picked 
races, in all impartiality of spirit, make so widely different estimates, 
what can we expect from the fond owner or trainer, who so proverbially 
believes in what he hopes, and leans and looks so determinedly one way ? 
The most striking case I ever knew of the trial by time, was that of a 
half-bred horse a yeoman was preparing for a hunter’s stake, the won- 
ders the said cocktail gradually arrived at coming really very close on 
a plump contradiction to his impure origin. What he did ** by Shrews- 
bury clock,” on first getting into work, was somewhat extraordinary 
and proportionately encouraging ; while the week before running he 
was proclaimed as having achieved what the editor of Bell’s Life* will 
deny every other week, viz., the Eclipse tradition of running a mile in 
a minute ! — Authenticated of course.” 

So much for the advantage derived from, and reliance to be placed 
on the timing of horses, either in public or private — an unfavourable 
summing up, which the peculiar practice of it hitherto in this country 
does not tend in any way to decrease. Amongst other charges, I find 1 
have denounced the time-test as ** snobbish,” a term certainly just now 
pretty well used-up, but which still I would not wish to withdraw. Hard 
indeed would it be for me to picture the great men of Newmarket 
heath — ^the Lord Qeorges, the Grevilles, the Ansons,and others — lookiilg 
more to the action of the watch than that of the crack ; while on the 
other hand, for the ** nobby kids” of Peckham, or the Hampton Court 
road, it is the very instrumenir I should suppose their wages would rest 
upon. Trotting and time-keeping have always gone hand in hand, and 
many may, perhaps, very naturally ask why they should not continue so 
oM-estabUshed a fellowship? In answer to this I will enter no farther 
Ofn the subject than by merely stating one simple fact connected with the 
American trotters*— a country, be it romemWed, in which the time is 
said, to be very strictly regarded. There more than one horse, after- 
wai!4e imported in his prime to this country, has (by the watch and the 
rqpprt) accomplished his twenty miles within the hour; a feat, how- 

^ ^ There is no anihenticated record of a horse nmning a mile in a minute.’* 
— to Corre^ndentei The following also appeared in the same paper 
n^, i^ottBight since:— Our correspondent from the Swan River talks of a ' 

£ red horse running a mile in a minute and six seconds, and yet is anxious to 
ve the breed. We recommend him. to re^purohase him from the Isle of 
e, and export him to England, where the mile, by thoFOOgh-bred horses, is 
X^y done wider a minute and forty^second^^^^^ 
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ever^ which not one as yet, either home or States hred,^ has succeeded 
in on our side of the water ! Surely this might give one very reason^ 
able doubts as to the value of the watch, even when matched with tho 
harness-horse ; while reaching another remove^ its use cannot be too 
severely reprobated. Of all the horribly low and cruel contrivances, 
in any possible degree associated with British sports, I can call to 
mind none much worse than that gin-shop, cut-throat, copper hell,’’ 
kind of affair, a galloping match agaimt time — a match in which some 
half-drunken butcher of a fellow is placed upon a (generally) good 
game old hack to gallop against himself, and to effect what one half of 
the knowing ones*’ have already duly considered as an impossibility. 
Horse against horse, head for head, stride for stride, and we will call it 
sport,* and honour it as such ; but with the watch, and nothing but tlie 
w'atch to strive against, it sinks to a disgrace that in the full sense of 
the old saw beats cock-fighting.” Indeed, all things considered, 1 
question whether we should not form our true sportsman like Sir 
Bulwer Lytton Lytton Bulwer does his grand creation— -Henry Pel-*' 
ham. Esq. — without the necessity for any watch at all. 

Sporting Magazine for July. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT ROARERS AND WIND- 

SUCKERS. 

BY BQUES. 

^ Who shall decide when doctors disagree 

Mb Editor,— •! have read with much pleasure and interest in 
various numbers of Maga, during the last several months, the excellent 
observations of your amusing and thoroughly practicid contributor, 
Harry Hie-over,” upon horses. There ft one subject, however, upon 
which he treats, which has been left, to a certain extent, in comparative 
darkness. The point to which I allude is the small chapter on ** Roar- 
ers and Whistlers,” in which he says that whistling is only a minor sort 
of roaring, and, in fact, not by any means so dangerous, although, of 
course, highly objectionable; neither does he enter any further into 
particulars about so insidious a disease. 

Now, as ta whether he is right or whether he is wrong, I am 
^not going at the present moment to adjudicate, although I hope 1 
* may be allowed to ei^joy my own opinion on the subject, but should ' 
be much delighted if eiUier ** Hany Hie-over” or any othm expeii- 
enoed sportsman would reconsider the^ubject at issue, and, with the 
joint assistance of some really eminent professional man, explain to the 
world whether whistling is merely roaring in its infancy or not* ^ 
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I have been led to make those tew remarks upon the subject, 
when I fully remember, as many of your readers may also do, that 
Nimrod, who was invariably considered, in his day, as the great oracle 
upon all equine matters, in his valuable work entitled ** Condition 
of Hunters,'' when speaking of roaring and whistling, declared that 
the latter was the ** ne pirn ultra** of the disease ; and he affirmed 
that the shrill noise proceeded from the passage of the windpipe be* 
ing contracted to a much greater extent than in the case of com- 
mon roaring, and consequently more dangerous. 1 have not got his 
book by me at the present moment, or would quote his own words ; 
where, if I recollect right, he also calls in the joint testimony of one 
of the most enlightened veterinary surgeons of the day to bear him 
out in his opinion. 

There is a third branch of this most destructive disease, upon 
which both Hie-over and Nimrod have been silent, vis., Grunting." 
Now, it is a well known fact that there are a great many first rate 
hunters which are distinguished by the porcine title of ** grmterst* 
and which, although to all appearance they are perfectly sound, ne- 
ver can command a figure in the market above the price of a cover 
hack, under the supposition that they are incipient roarers. Now, 
whether this is the case or not, I am at a loss to determine, as I 
have been assured, on the one hand, by a first-rate veterinary sur- 
geon in one of the midland counties, that the noise has nothing to 
do with the wind, but is caused by the animal groaning with pain 
sufibred in his feet, which is always perceptible when the horse ei- 
ther takes up** as it is termed at a fence, or descends into the next 
field, acQpmpanying the exertion with a deep sigh or grunt. Wiiile, 
on the other hand, I have been assured by not only innumexhble hunting 
men, but also many experienced ** vets.^** that the disagreeable noise 
alluded to is nothing more or less than a species of roaring. There is 
one thing, however, which would lead one to suppose that the noise 
might bo accounted for by the pain suffered in the feet, ffbm the fact 
that horses are never known to express their anguish, excepting in the 
act of jumping, increased pace on no account prc^ucing it. 

With regard to ** Windsuckiug," I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if not put a stop to, the trick will invariably grow into confirmed 
crib-biting ; either of which habits must materially afibct the condition 
of the horse, by impairing his digestive organs. 1 once cured a valu« 
able, hunter of confirmed windsucking by the following simple method, 
and, as it was in the months of September and October, the discipline 
, did not any way interfere with his work. Excepting during the 
sihori tmfi given him to clear up his allowance of hay, corn, and water, 

I upon him a heavy breaking bit, attached to the eyes of his 

hq|j|49mll, by mean^ of small straps to take ofi* and on, made with keys, 
and night ; the novelty of which so pleased and amused him, * 
^at at the end of about five weeks he had totally forgotten his old 
tricks, nor was he ever after detected in a relapse ; and I sold him after- 
wards, in 1832, in London, kt a high figure. 

Spwtififf Mtmaxine /or /tdy. 
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** H«eo de comcedis te oonsulit ; lUa tragcedum.** 

Juven, 595. 

In the festivals and sports of which we have thus attempted a brief 
oiitllne, originated the Drama, too prominent in the list of Grecian 
amusements to be passed over unnoticed, although we are compelled to 
treat it in (kcursory and superficial manner, as it is our purpose to give 
a fuller bisrory of the theatre in connexion with the more interesting 
subject of the English stage. The performers in the different Grecian 
games being compelled by law to represent the life and exploits of the 
deity or hero in whoso honour they were instituted, had already laid the 
basis of the Drama, long before Thespis, improving upon the hint thus 
afforded, conceiving the idea of introducing other actors to relieve the 
chorus, and render the progress of the story more intelligible and vivid. 
This founder of the stage, who flourished about 536 years before Christ, 
took for his subjects the historical traditions of Greece, which he embel- 
lished by appropriate fictions, an innovation highly displeasing to Solon 
the legislator of Athens. If we applaud falsehood in our public exhibi- 
tions,^^ said he to Thespis, we shall soon find that it will insinuate itself 
into our most sacred engagements.'^ .£schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, not only increased the number of characters, one of which be- 
came the hgro of the piece, but perfected the dresses and scenic illu- 
sions, banished murders from the stage, and restricted the functions of 
the chorus, which now only occupied a subordinate station. The first 
of these writers has been censured for having admitted mute characters 
into his Drama. Achilles after the death of his friend, and Niobe after 
the destruction of her children, appear on the stage, and remain during 
several scenes motionless, their heads covered with a veil, and without 
uttering a word ; but if their eyes had overflown with tears, and they 
had poured forth the bitterest lamentations, could they have produced 
an effect so terrible as this veil, this silence, and this abandonment to 
griefr* 

Lending himself to the popular belief that the ancient heroes 
had a more lofty and majestic stature than ordinary mortals, iEsohylus 
raised his actors on high stilts or buskins, covering their features with 
a mask suitable to the characters they performed, and clothing them 
in flowing and magniHoent robes. The inferior actors were also 
provided with appropriate masks and dresses. He obtained a handsome 
theatre, furnished with machines and embdlished with decorations. 

Here the sound of the trumpet was reverberated, incense were seefr* 
to burn on the altars, the shades of the dead to arise from the toml^^ 
and the fiends to rush from the gulf of Tkrtaros. In one of his'-pieces^ 

^ Anaoharsis, cap. 69. ' 
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these infernal divinities appeared for the first time with masks of a 
horrid paleness, torches in their hands, serpents entwined in their 
hairs, and followed by a numerous retinue of dreadful spectres# It is 
said that at the sight of them, and the, sound of their terrifie bow- 
lings, terror seized on the whole assembly, women miscarried, and 
children expired with fear, and that the magistrates, to prevent simi- 
lar accidents in future, commanded that^the chorus should consist only 
of fifteen actors instead of fifty/’ 

** By reducing heroism to its just standard, Sophocles lowered 
the style of Tragedy, and banished those expressions which a wild 
imagination had dictated to iElschylus, and which difiused terror 
through the souls of the spectators, ^chylus painted men greater 
than they can be, Sophocles as they ought to be, and Eurippes as they 
are. By forcibly insisting on the important doctrines of morality, the 
latter was placed among the number of the sages, and will for ever 
be regarded as the philosopher of the stage.* 

Modern writers may well be astonished at the great fertility of 
these ancient dramatists, especially as they were contemporaries, or 
nearly so. Although we only possess seven of the tragedies of iEschy- 
lus, he wrote ninety, of which forty were rewarded with the public 
prize. Of the one hundred and twenty composed by his pupil Sopho- 
cles, seven only have come down to us ; and nineteen are extant of the 
seventy-five ascribed to Euripides. None of their successors ever at- 
tained their talent, or rivalled th^ fame of these three illustrious fathers 
of Tragedy. ' 

’^The comedy of the same era, as conducted by Aristophanes and his 
contemporaries, was infinitely below our modern farces, and indeed 
hardly upon a par with our ancient mysteries and moralities; abounding 
as it did in vulgar indecent reflections and illiberal satire, and em- 
ploying by turns parody, allegorical images, bufibonery, and travesties, 
in which the gods and heroes were rendered ridiculous by the con- 
trast between their mean disguise and their real dignity. It ap- 
pears as if the Athenians were jealous of their deities in proportion to 
their contemptible character and utter worthlessness, for though they 
resented with a fierce intolerence any real or imaginary affront direct- 
ed against them in the form<of serious argument, they delighted in see- 
ing them lampooned and burlesqued, indulging in immoderate laughter 
when the irreverent farces that bore the names of Bacchus and Her- 
cules exposed the excessive poltroonery of the former, and the enormous 
voracity of the latter. To pander tq the taste of the vulgar, the most 
celebrated authors sometimes furnished their actors with indecorous 
dresses and expressions, and sometimes put into their mouths virulent 
invectives against individuals, not only mentioning their names, but 
imitating their features on the actor’s mask. Thus were Euripides, 
Socrates, and others, persecuted by Aristophanes, the same audiences 
fliowning 4he tragedies of the formeri and the ftroioal burlesques into 
t&y were turned by tbelatter* 

* * Anaohairii^ esp# del 
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Attempts were made to rejiy'ess theie gross abuses of the stage by 
various decrees, which, however, being found inconsistent with the 
nature of the government, or the genius of the people, were eitlier foiS> 
gotten or repealed ; until at length a new enactment permitted persons 
attaoke4 or ridiculed by the dramatists to prosecute them in a court of 
justice. By this measure, and some examples of its severe enforce- 
ment, the licentiousness of the*stage was effectually checked, and the 
reform thus accomplished gradually extended itself to the accompani- 
ments and composition of the drama, the extravagance of which had 
bdin unbounded. Fantastical and preposterous subjects no longer 
brought on the stage choruses of birds, wasps; frogs, and other animals 
habited in a grotesque resemblaqpe to the forms of these animals, and 
even attempting to imitate their inarticulate noises.* Human nature 
became a greater object of study, grossness and buffoonery were banish- 
ed, as well as licentious personalities, and Comedy continued to improve, 
until it attained its highest degree of excellence under Menander, who 
flourished about 300 years before Christ, and by his chaste elegance, re- 
flned wit, and admirable judgment received the appellation of Prince of 
the new Comedy. 

In order that the reader may form some idea of the manner in 
which these pieces wore represented, it must be recollected that the 
Grecian theatres, although not altogether dissimilar in form from a 
modern circus, were of much larger dimensions, and without any^roof. 
During the performance no person wg| allowed to occupy that portion 
of the building correspondent to our ^t, experience having shown that 
the voices of the actors could not be distinctly heard, unless this space 
were entirely empty. The proscenium or stage was divided into two 
parts or terraces ; the higher one being appropriated to the actors, and 
the lower one, which was ten or twelve ieet above the pit, to the cho^ 
rus, who could thus easily tffrn either towards the performers or the 
audience. At a later period the Roman theatres* were provided with 
immense awnings, vrhich drew over the greater portion of the top, so 
as to exclude the sun or rain; an improvement that seems to have been 
unknown to the Athenians, for we are told that in case of a sudden 
shower the spectators were obliged to take refuge in the adjacent por- 

* As a sample of this oxtrayagamsa, we subjoin a translation of the opening 
chant of the chorus of frogs, in Aristophanes’s comedy of that name. 

• . CAorus. 

Brekeke-kesh-rKoash ! Koash! 

Shall the choral quiristers of the marsh 
Be censur’d and^rejected as hoarse and harsh, 

And their chromatio essays depriv’d of praise t 

No, let us raise afresh 

Our obstreperous Brekeke-kesh ; 

The customary croak and cry 
Of the oreatures at the thaaibreer 
In their yearly revelry 
Brekeke-kesh— Koash ! Koash! 
mn. sroAT. bav.— voi., iv., mo. tii. 
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ticoes and public buildings. Gratuitc^ representations always formed 
a part of the festivals; and it was durmg the'oelebration of the greater 
Dionysisi which lasted several days, that the pieces intended for 
conipotit’on were brought forward. In these contests the victory was 
not easily achieved. Exclusively of one of the entertainments called 
Satyrs, an author opposed his antagonist with three tragedies, which 
may in some degree account for the great number written by the more 
eminent tragedians. The duration of these pieces was, however, limit- 
ed by the Clepsydra, or water-clock. Sophocles was the first who 
adventured to produce only a single tragedy, an innovation which lls- 
came insensibly established. Beginning early in the morning the per- 
formance sometimes lasted the whole day, during which five or six 
dramas might be performed. Previously to their representation, all 
pieces were submitted to the principal archon, with whom rested the 
power of acceptance or rejection, and whose favour was accordingly 
courted by authors with great assiduity ; the fortunate ones lauding 
his discrimination, while those whose pieces were rejected not unfre- 
queptly consoled themselves by making him the subject of their lam- 
poons and epigrams. Athenian petulance, aggravated by disappoint- 
ment, would naturally impart to these a peculiarly caustic character. 

The crown, however, was neither bestowed by the archon, nor by 
the tumultuous applauses of the assembly, but by judges drawn by lot, 
and engaged by oath to decide impartially ; an honourable mode of 
awarding the palm which can gply be bestowed where audiences aro 
gratuitously admitted, and authors desire no higher recompence than 
a laurel wreath. Besides the victor, the names of the two next in 
merit were proclaimed, while he himself, loaded with the applauses 
which the chorus had solicited for him a*t the conclusion of the piece, 
was frequently escorted home by some of the spectators, and usu- 
ally gave an entertainment to his frieills. As the superiority of the 
pieces written by Jischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides became esta- 
blished in the course of time, it was ordered that accurate copies of 
them should be preserved in some place of safety, that they should be 
annually recited in public, and that statues should be erected to their 
authors. 

During the performancd*, the stage was never empty. Sometimes 
the chorus made its entry in the first scene; if later, it was introduced 
naturally, and it was necessary to assign a reason for its leaving the 
stage, however short the time of its disappearance. The division of a 
piece, and its distribution into interludes, during which the choral 
performers were considered as alone, and sang together, was entirely 
arbitrary. The chorus, which was usually understood to represent the 
people, and consisted* lattm'ly of fifteen in tragedy, and twenty-four in 
corned^,' was composed of men and women, old and yo\uig, citizens or 
shmes^'Iilmts, soldiers, or others, according to the nature of the piece. 
M they flbne upon the stage, their st^ssweie regulated by a flute- 

a yer ; in tragedy they generally advance tiiree in front and five 
or five in front, and' three deep ; in comedy they were usually 
' arranged four in front and six deep, oribe merso. In the interludes 
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they sang in parts, marching and oonntermarching, and performing 
different evolutions to the sound of the flute. 

To acquire greater vigour and suppleness^ for some of the parts, 
such as that of Ajax frantic, required extraordinary bodily powers, the 
actors, occasionally exercised with the youthful atliletie ; while others 
observe a strict regimen, that their voices might become more flexible 
and sonorous. Their pay must have been considerable, as it is record- 
ed of one named Polus, that in two days he gained a talent, about 
2261. sterling. Nor were their emoluments confined to a single city, 
for when they had acquired distinction on the Athenian stage, they were 
solicited by other states to contribute to the embellishment of their 
festivals. In singing, the voice of the performers wm guided by a flute, 
and in declamation hy a lyre, which prevented it from sinking and pre- 
served a proper intonation, leaving the actor at liberty to accelerate or 
retard his delivery as he thought fit. 

Two kinds of regulated dances formed an accompaniment of the 
ancient drama, one executed by the choral performers when some hap- 
py tidings compelled them to yield to the transports of their joy ; the 
other appropriated to tragedy, and intended to represent actions, man- 
ners, and sentiments, by different movements and inflections of the 
body. Where it was so difficult, from the largeness of the theatre, to 
be universally heard, it became necessary to have recourse to that lan- 
guage of nature which influences the passions by appealing to the eye ; 
the Greeks, therefore, neglected noth(pg which might contribute to the 
perfection of theatrical dancing, or give effect t(f poetry and music by 
correspondent action. In the tragic dances all was dignified, noble, 
elegant, and in exquisite accordance with the music, as well as the at- 
titudes oflhe actor. Those of comedy, more free and familiar in their 
nature, were at one time disgraced by a licentiousness so gross, that 
even Aristophanes made a n^it of banishing them from his pieces. 

The spectators usually expressed their disapprobation of an actor, 
first by low murmurs, then by loud laughter, tumultuous exclamations, 
and violent hissings, stamping with their feet to oblige him to quit the 
stage, making him take off his mask that they might triumph in his 
shame, ordering the herald to call another ]^rformer,and sometimes even 
demanding that a disgraceful punishmebt should be inflicted on the 
unfortunate, object of their dislike. So far, however, from any absurd 
stigma being attached to the profession, no one could be a member 
of it who h^ been dishonoured by any offence committed against the 
laws. Enjoying all the privileges of a free citizen, an actor might 
aspire to the most honourable employments of the state. Some pos- 
sessed great influence in the public assemblies ; a celebrated performer, 
named Aristodemus, was sent on an embassy to Philip, King of Mace* 
don; and dBscIiylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, like our own Sbak- 
speare, held it no de^^dation to act a part in the pieces they had 
composed. Extraordinary expedients were sometimes uibd by tha 
actors to excite their own feelings, aitd awaken the sympathies of the 
audience. In one of the tragedies of Sophocles the princess Electra 
embraces the um which she imagines to contain the ashes of her bro- 
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ther Orestes. Pohis, the Atheuian, in enaeting the part of Electra^ 
for there were no female performers, caused the urn containing the 
remains of a son wliom he had lately lost, to be brought from his 
tomb, and when it was presented to him upon the stage, ** he seized it 
with a trembling hand, and taking it in his arms, pressed it to his 
heart, uttering accents of such lively grief, so moviifg, and so fear- 
fully expressive, that the whole theatre resounded with exclamations ; 
and the spectators shed torrents of tears in commiseration of the un- 
happy fate of the son, and the wretched condition of the father/’* 
From the necessity of rendering the drama as intelligible as pos- 
sible by visible signs, the age, rank, sex, and condition of eiifpy per- 
former was generally indicated by his dress. Those suffering under 
misfortunes wore black, brown or dirty white garments, which fre- 
quently hung in tatters ; and in all cases the disguise was assisted by 
a paiated*mask, which covering the whole head like a helmet, substi- 
tuted an artificial visage, provided with different-coloured hair or beards, 
or representing the charms of youth and beauty ; the enormous mouth 
being sometimes lined with sonorous substances to assist the power of 
the voice. An individual portrait of a deity or a hero might be sug- 
gested by this clumsy contrivance, but the play of passion upon the 
countenance of the performer was necessarily sacrificed, while the ex- 
pression of th# visor itself, although it might portray the predominant 
feeling of the character, and might be changed with every scene, must 
sometimes have been at direct variance with the sentiments uttered. 
The voice, too, couhl no longer preserve its natural modulation, its 
intonations were abrupt and harsh, the laugh lost its effect, and no- 
thing ci^n be conceived more ridiculous to behold, more destructive of 
all sympathy between the audience and the actor, than thd sight of a 
liideous mouth, motionless while the performer was speaking, and 
continually gaping when he was silent, #uoh were the defects insepa- 
rable from the colossal size of the theatres. It must bo recollected, 
liowever, that as the female characters were performed by men, this 
contrivance assisted the illusion ; and that in pieces similar to the Me- 
Diechmi of Plautus, whence Shakspoare’s Comedy of Errors is taken, in 
which the plot turns on the mistake of one person for another, the 
use of masks would give k greater air of probability to the inci- 
dents. 

When the performances were concluded, different bodies of magis- 
trates ascended the stage, and made libations on an altar consecrated 
to Bacchus thus elevating the theatrical entertainments by impressing 
upon them a character of sanctity. As the rules of perspective became 
better understood, the scenery seems to have attained a considerable 
degree.of perfection,' although in tragedy the action was usually Supposed 
to pass in the vestibule of a palace or a temple and (did not require 
miftiy ohenges. The opening display was sometimes very beautiful 
and gran£ Aged men, women, and childr^i are beheld prostrate 
neat an altar; imploring the protection of the gods; and the aid of their 

^ Anacharais, eap. .70. 
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sovereign. Youthful princes arrive in a hunting-dress, and surrounded 
by their friends and their dogs, sing hymns in honour of Diana ; 
or a chariot appears which brings in solemn pomp to the camp 
of the Greeks, Clytemnestra, attended by her slaves, and holding 
the infant Orestes sleeping in her arms. Here Ulysses and Diomede 
enter by night the Trojan camp, through which they quickly spread 
alarm, the sentinels running together from all sides, crying Stop ! Hop ! 
hm ! kiU ! There the Grecian soldiers, after the taking of Troy, ap- 
pear on the roofs of the houses, and begin to reduce that celebrate 
city to ashes. At another time coffins are brought, containing the 
bodies (jj^ the chiefs who fell at the siege of Thebes ; their funerals are 
celebrated on the stage, and their widows express their grief in 
mournful songs. One of them, named £vadne, 'is seen on the top of a 
rock, at the foot of which is erected the funeral pile of Capaneus, her 
husband. She is habited in her richest ornaments, and deaf to the 
entreaties of her father, and the cries of her companions, precipitates 
herself into the devouring flames.*' 

The marvellous also adds to the charm of the exhibition. Some 
god descends in dramatic machinery; the shade of Polydorus bursts 
from the bosom of the earth ; the ghost of Achilles appears to the as- 
sembly of the Greeks, and commands them to sacrifice the daughter of 
Priam ; Helen ascends to the vault of heaven, where she is transform- 
ed into a constellation ; or Medea traverses the air in a car drawn by 
dragons.”* 

Theatrical thunder was produced by causing stones to fall from 
a great height into a brazen vessel ; and machines were constructed 
which not only served for effecting flights through the air, the descent 
of deities, the apparition of ghosts, but by turning on rollers pre- 
sented to the spectators the inside of a house or tent. We have said 
during the festivals the exhibitions were gratuitous, which was virtual- 
ly, though not literally, the case. An obelus, . equal to about three 
lialfpence of our money, was demanded at the doors ; but Pericles, 
finding probably that the Athenian populace, like that of Borne, 
required little more than bread and tho public shows, caused a decree 
to be passed by which it was enacted that the magistrates, before every 
dramatic performance, should distribute lb each of the poorer citizens 
two oboli, one to pay for his place, and another to^assist in the supply of 
his wants during the festival. This soon degenerated into an enor- 
mous abuse, the revenues of the state being appropriated to the plea- 
sures of the multitude: nor could so popular a misapplication of the 
public money be subsequen^y rectified ; for when one of the orators 
proposed to repeal the law of Pericles, the general assembly passed a 
decree, forbidding any further mention of the subject under pain of 
death. 

As the Boman theatre bore a close resemblance to that of the 
Greeks, from which indeed it was chiefly borrowed, it wil} require but 

* See the seventeenth chapter of Anaoharsis, from whichAbess observations 
on tho Greek stage have been mostly abridged. ^ 
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little notice. In some respects the Komana differed from their proto* 
types. The profession of an actor was not only declared infamoas« 
but those who practised it were deprived of the rights of citiaens ; yet 
the historionic art must have been held in high estimation, for the ce- 
lebrated tragedian, ^sop, after a life of unbounded profusion, left at 
his death a sum equivalent to 160,0002. ; and other performers were 
equally prosperous. Such was their influence, too, with the public, that 
every eminent actor had his party, i^nd their absuM factions engendered 
so many brawls and riots, notunfrequently terminating in bloodshed, that 
in the reign of Tiberius the players were banished from Italy altoge- 
ther. From this blow the regular drama never recovered^j|but the 
dancers and buffoons gradually returned to and usurped the stage, of 
which they thenceforward kept undisputed possession. 

Authors, on the other hand, appear to have been very indifferent- 
ly remunerated, the largest sum ever paid for any dramatic work 
having been given to Terence for one of his most esteemed comedies, 
and this did not exceed 502. of our currency. At flrst the Roman 
comedy was wholly borrowed from the Greeks, and when they ven- 
tured upon original composition, they soon lost in purity of taste more 
than they gained in originality ; for after the fall of the republic, the 
stage degenerated until it was finally abandoned, as we have just 
stated, to dancers and buffoons. Their tragedy was of late introduc- 
tion, and the remains that have come down to our times are too scanty 
to allow us to pronounce upon their general merit. 

After the play amateurs usually performed a farce, termed an 
Atdlane comedy, wherein the actors composed an extemporaneous dia- 
logue, ^which often degenerated into gross ribaldry. Tliese performers 
could not be compelled by the audience to unmask, nbr were they, 
like oUier actors, deprived of their civil rights. Between the acts 
were generally introduced interludes of tumbling, rope-dancing, and 
pantomimical representations, which, as the puWc taste declined, 
eventually superseded the regular drama. It is recorded that the 
emperor Galba possessed an elephant which walked upon a rope 
stretched across the theatre ; and there is reason to suppose that simi- 
lar exhibitions formed part of the amusements. 

A singular custom pretailed upon the Roman stage, the occasional 
division of the same part between two actors, the one reciting while 
the other accompanied him witli appropriate gestures. It is conjectur- 
ed to have originated from the necessity of sparing some particular 
performer, rendered hoarse by reiterated repetitions of favourite pas- 
sages, but it does not appear that this anomalous practice was ever ex- 
tended to dialogue. 

The sock, or low-heeled shoe of the comedians merely covered the 
foot; the high buskin of the tragedians reach to the midrleg ; whence 
these words were used to denote the different styles of comedy and 
tragedy. Pantomime actors usually performed baro*footod, though on 
some occasions they were wooden sandals. Professed dancers used 
castanets, playmg them In unison with the fiusic, as still practised in 
many pafe of the continent. It tqipears that the <diie£ female dancers 
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were Spaniards of the province of Andalusia, and tliat their mode of 
exhibition was then as remarkable as now for its voluptuousness* 
Hence it has been conjectured that the same fandango and bolero which 
cliarms the present audiences of Madrid once delighted the inhabitants 
of ancient Rome. 

Festivals, Games, ^e.% Ancient and Modern, 


MILES ON THE HORSE'S FOOT. 

The Hme*s Foot, and how to keep it sound; vnA Illustrations, By 
William Miles, Esq. Exeter, 1846. , 

A lively French artist, wishing to exhibit English character, drew 
a Milor and MiladI during their honeymoon : they have ridden out 
together ; she is thrown, her hoiWl having stumbled, to whose nose his 
master applies her smelling-bottle, while the victim of the faux pas lies 
fainting by herself. Passing these natural consequences of our selling 
wives like mares at Smithfield, Mr Miles considers bad farriery as an 
important item in indifferent husbandry. * For the want of a nail, the 
shoe was losF; for the want of a shoe, the rider was tost and how 
this is to be prevented is shown in his book, which all good men, mar- 
ried or bachelors, who love sound horse-flesh, should purchase. 

The author, after serving his country in the Life Guards, was 
wounded and taken prisoner by Hymen. Such is the fortune of war, 
from which neither Mars nor Majors are exempt. His occupation was 
not however gone, when, like Othello^ he bode farewell to plumed 
troops : buried in happy retirement, near the cathedral of Exeter, he 
retained his love for neighing steeds, as Virgil's cavalry officers when 
ghosts in Elysium kept up their stable-duty— 

' Qu89 cuts nitentes 

Pascere equos, eadem sequitur teliure xepostos/ 

Here our Miles emeritus, pqjuiessing a good stud of his own, and 
enjoying the confidence of his equestrian friends, never wanted four- 
footed subjects to practise on : not content with theory, he did not 
mould his sabre into a ploughshare or metaphor, but forged it into 
horseshoes himself, after the fashion of Mr. Borrow on the great 
Northern road, or Portia's Neapolitan prince, who could *not only 
talk of his horse, but shoe him himself and his highness did well, for 
actual experiment alone oenduces^to sound conclusion a|d sof; calceo- 
latioD, which latter, like cookefy in the diplomat^ constitutes the 
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essence of the Heaven save the mark — as the ferrier^ the 

iron-irorking farrier of yore, is called in new**fangled nomenclature. 
In vain may professors forge ponderous phraseology, oupodology^ 
hippopathology, &c. &c. until ostlers speak Greek ; to make horseshoes 
of iron is the sum of the modern veterinary craft ; all the rest is leather 
and prunella. The shoo is their difficulty and the horse's weal or woe. 
The ancients never nailed to the feet of animals those coverings which 
they well knew the use of as occasional protections ; and, we believe, 
fixtures made of unyielding metal were first fastened to the expanding 
hoof of English horses by William the Conqueror, whose death, a 
manifest judgment, was caused by the stumble of his foot-^#ouuded 
steed. The name De Ferrers was assumed by his master of horseshoes, 
whose noble descendant, free from the false shame of Hippiatrists, still 
proudly charges his supporter with a horseshoe-argent, the canting 
badge of this chivalresque ancestor. 

Mr. Miles, rightly considering the foot to be the important organ of 
a quadruped destined to go, and the shoe the thing which either makes 
or mars the foot, has limited his investigations (for the present only, 
we trust) to these two prominent points, which he has completely mas- 
tered, and is indeed a Flavius Vegetius Renatm — for so was named the 
Roman soldier and gentleman who, some 1500 years ago, wrote the 
first amateur treatise on veterinary art. Our author combines a clear 
head with a kind heart and a vein oF quiet humour ; he handles with 
equal dexterity hammer and scalpel, pen and pencil, paint-brush and 
engraver's tools : working and writing with a firm hand, his language 
is so plain that those even who ride, may read and understand. As 
there is no charlatanerie in his system, there is no technical Jargon in his 
explanations : nay, he publishes so purely Tor the * information of the 
uninformed,’ that his treatise may be safely laid on any dragoon mess- 
table. Although scarlet is not our colour, yet pleasant is a gentle can- 
ter on breezy elastic downs, and salutary the constitutional jog in shady 
lanes, where goosequill and Albemarle-street are forgotten, and we owe 
to the horrors of a sudden stumble the comfort of ^ Miles on the 
Horse’s Foot.’ 

This portion of the quadruped, because it outwardly seems to bo 
one solid block, thicker than a tendem-driver’s head, and made, there- 
fore, to be battered without mercy on roads as hard, contains a mecha- 
nism inside that is no less exquisite than those mainsprings of grace 
which are enclosed in the Cinderella slipper of Taglioni. 

The horny case is lined with thin plates, that are at once elastic 
and devoid of sensation ; thus concussion < is broken, and blows are not 
felt. By this admirable combination of sdidity and elasticity, the given 
and moat difficult mechanical problem, to wit, the moving a heavy 
body widi great velocity, is sdved. The exterior defensive casing is 
oldled the * erusf in England, and the ^ walP in France, where men are 
tidrtvalled in making phrases, fortifications, and pufis. This crust is 
thickest at the fronts of4he fore-feet, where the first and greatest shocks 
are received ; %hd b thinnest— for Nature does nothing in visin^at the 
' 1^1% where expansion, not resistance, is required. The groond-snrfece 
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of the foot is composed of the sensitive sole, which ia^ondued with a 
power of descent and ascent, according to the pressure on it from 
above, and of the /roy> a spongy but less finely organized substance, 
which swells at the bach part ; bulby and well defined in the unshod 
colt, * it is converted,' says Mr Miles, ‘ by the mischievous interfer- 
ence of art — i, e., repeated bad shoeing — into a mere apology for a frog/ 
He^ descants on tha varieties with the gusto of a French epicure. The 
subject is important: how indeed can a horse be expected to jump if 
his frog be inactive ? This obvious reflection induced Mr Coleman of 
the * College’ to devise a * patent artificial frog,' and a * patent grass- 
hopper shoe,' with which hunters were to clear six^barred gates; but 
both inventions unfortunately broke down, amid grins broader than 
those provoked by the professor’s rhyming namesake. 

Tlie exact use of the frog, an ojien question among professional 
authors, is loft so by our amateur : who shall decide when horse -doctors 
disagree ? All, however, are of accord that its functions are most im- 
portant, aUh<|>ugh none can tell what they are. The name frog is a 
corruption from/rurA — t. e, the fown^he (furoa) of the French, for which 
the German equivalent is gabel not frosh, their bonfi fide frog ; the 
ancient term XeXihcjy had also reference to the fork-like form of the 
swallow’s tail ; our unmeaning frog, and its disease, the running thrush 
(frush), when translated into grenouUle, and merle oourante, occasion 
doubtful mirth to the parfait marechal of France. 

Be the names and uses of the frog what they may, the horny 
wall of the hoof protects three bones in its Interior — the ooiflu, coronet, 
and navicular : the former is let down to the point of the lioof, and 
represents the first bone of the great toe of the human foot ; moro 
correctly s^ibaking, the whole foot of the horse is one toe ; the action 
will be understood by comparing it to that of the fore-finger of our 
hand, the knee doing the functions of the wrist ; a nail driven into 
this cofliti renders a horse dead lame. Nature has placed the second 
bone, the coronet, on the top of this coffin, as is done at august funerals. 
The third bone, the navicular, is placed midway behind the two others : 
although very small, ^ being only 2^ inches long in a horse of 16 hands 
high,' it often bears his whole weight, and from doing all the hard 
work is the * navie’ of the locomotive concern ; it rests on a cushion 
that is interposed between it and the frog, and which is softer than 
those eider-down pillows on which Cornish miners dream of the reduc- 
tion of duties on feathers ; a tendou passes under the navicular, whose 
pulley action is facilitated by the secretion of a natural grease. The 
slightest injury causes inflanimation ; * a speck in the bone no larger 
than a pin's head produces a lameness that defies human art.’ 
Neptune therefore, veterinarily speaking, was right, when in creat- 
ing the horse marine, he substituted a tail for the hind legs, by which 
a pair of these tickliiffi naviculars were avoided. 

Julius Cmsar, if Pliny and Suetonius write truth, rejoiced in ja ste^d 
who had human fore-feet* which probably were boot^ like his grooms. 
Another Augustan horse-fancier buskined the feet of kis favourite nag 
with plates of silver ; while Poppea^ the extravagant wife of Nero, 
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ii 3 od gold for 1»er mules. Caligula made a consul of his horse— a jobi 
beyond doubt, since modern authorities find asses to answer equally 
for such onerous employment. Be that as it may, classical farriery, 
when the agricultural mind was instruoted in hexameters, is a trifle too 
poetical for practical men of this prosaic age of iron ; and an ordinary 
quadruped naturally requires double attention, since tlie greater the 
number of feet, the greater the chances of risk from accident or ignor- 
ance. A four-f^ooted beast that has not one log to stand upon is not 
likely to lead to much breaking of the tenth commandment. 

‘ There is, however,' says our author, * perhaps no word in the 
English language which in its true siguiiication implies so mtfcA, and in 
its usual one means so little, as the epithet * sound* when applied to 
horses* feet. The g^^eat latitude extended to the meaning of words in horse-^ 
dealing transactions has shorn it of every attribute which gave it value, 
until it conveys no other guarantee than this, that the horse is not palpa- 
bly lame in one foot only ; for if he chance to be lame in both fore-feet, 
the pain of allowing the weight to rest upon either will cause him to pass 
it as quickly as possible from one to the other, and not only save him from 
condemnation, but most probably gain for him the reputation of being a 
quick stepper.*— p. 42. 

Beware nevertheless of hinting, however delicately, that a gentle- 
man’s horse’s feot are unsound, since the indignation of the owner is 
almost as sure to be aroused thereby as if you suspected bis wife ; yet, 
although the fact need not bo mentioned, whenever there is inflammation 
in the foot, no horse will stand on it ; and ^pointing,* in all its varieties, 
is a sure indication of an attempt to relieve the navicular joint, and 
to shift thdsent of pain. It is not a * trick,* as the dealer will say ; 
for a horse is too sensible a beast to inconvenience his whole frame— 
he never plays any tricks on himself, not even a frolicsome bit of * bi- 
sboping* or exhilarating * figging/ 

The progress of disease in the foot is almost imperceptible, and 
the development of lameness gradual; the spur of a brutal rider 
and the natural courage of a generous animal will cause much pain 
to be borne without flinching, but endurance has its limits: flrst 
the step is shortened, tl^n the ground is struck less forcibly — yet 
yield at Inst be must in the unequal struggle of Nature against 
iron; and after sinking his liead and neck to remove their W'cight 
from the feet, down he comes, decidedly lame, to tho surprise of his 
master, who, from never suspecting the growing evil, overlooks the real 
cause, and attributes the casualty to some recent accident ; ^ my stupid 
gi^m,’ &o. Mr Miles considers warranties, certificates, &c., to be excel- 
lent papers wherewith to light cigars : Ids earnest advice to a gentle- 
man who has just bought a horse is, to set perseveringly to work by good 
shoeing, a loose box, and plenty of exercise, to endeavour to make him 
sound; and those who follow his suggestions wHI at least have the best 

cboDce of attaining this consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

1 ^ . 




rery sAldom d^e, three points require oonsideretioit : the pre- 

parstien of the feet, the form of the shoe, and the manner of ^stining 
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it on. As a general rule, a horse should never be shod in his own 
stable, but always taken to the forge, where, if the shoe does not fit, it 
can be altered, which cannot be done at home, where the foot must be 
fitted to the shoe. Many foolish farriers put the foot in order, as they 
call it, by rounding it, which they fancy looks pretty. This they effect 
by cutting away the hoof of young colts, and pinching their feet like 
those of Chinese ladies, until they can scarcely walk. Where nature 
perseveres in one form, man, whether making shoes of iron or 
satin, cannot easily amend the shapOi If the horse^s foot be fet- 
tered, its expansion is circumscribed, by which elasticity is lost and 
unsoundness originated. The first step before putting on a shoe 
is the taking off the old one ; the nails must be gently drawn out, which 
requires as much tact as in managing those of the foot human; aU 
wrenching off, all dragging them violently through the crust, distresses 
the patient, who struggles to get free as a man does from a rough 
chiropodist. Forcible extraction injures the laminas of the hoof, which, 
if once separated, never reunite, but form ^ sluyiy places,’ at which good 
farriers quake. The shoe once off, the edges of the hoof are to be 
rasped, and the sole pared out, as a thick one impedes the descent of 
the coffin-bone. An operator errs oftener by removing too little 
than too much — the frog excepted, although from its being cut as easily 
as Qruyere cheese, and its then looking so smooth and clean, ^ it re- 
quires more philosophy than falls to the share of most smiths to resist 
tlie temptation to slice away.’ Mr. Miles, after defining country 
farrier experience to be an ^untiring perseverance for years in one un- 
varied plan,’ and that generally a mistaken one, observes that when 
gentlemen are contented to remain without knowledge, smiths whp 
shoe by rote may be excused — for, after all, they neither wear the 
shoos nor ride the horse. The wonder is truly that the owner, how- 
ever learned and dainty as regards his own oalceolation, on which 
the comfort of walking depends, remains indifferent to that of the 
.animal by which he is carried. A good master ought to be able .to 
direct what should be done, and to know if it be well done, which 
he never will accomplish without some inkling of farriery. The * far- 
spread prejudice of opening out the heels, and carving the frog into 
ahape at eveiy * shoeing,’ horrifies our kind author, who never would 
allow the knub to approach it ; for what is sport to the farrier is 
death to the frog. Tliis elastic organ, when bared of its thin covering 
texture, cannot sUnd the dry hard road, but shrivels up and cracks,^ 
while the edgel wear into exfoliations called ‘rags,’ which a tidyf^ 
smith cuts away bejpause uusigbtly. Their separation should be left 
nature, for the frog casts *off these worn-out teguments as a snake 
does his old skin, a child its &st tooth, when a new one formed 
beliind is ready to take its place. . ^ 

The form of the shoe is a qui^UoR of great consequence 
horse, and of not less difference ^f omniou^among men ; it has pe^ 
ifioxed the niind yeteriCMrian fym j^eysel, ttm ibe 

down to the ‘ College n<pr Mi ftfiy ^herat rule beisjitf dr any 
MPidord paHern oye’'/ ho^selmslu^j^l^p 
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just as every farrier lias bis own pet conundmm. A wise smith will 
be governed by the circumstances of every individual case» and will 
endeavour to make his artificial protection conform as nearly as possi- 
ble to the model set before him by natiire-^that guide who never 
leads astray. The varieties of horseshoes in the ‘ books/ the * pan^ 
ton/ the * expanding/ the ' paratrite/ &c., exceed those in the shops 
of Hoby and Melnotte. Mr Miles has carefully considered the works 
of his predecessors, and being a thorough master of the anatomy of 
the horse's foot, has produced, by a judicious selection of the best 
points of each, coupled with his own original invention, a result which 
leaves^Bothing to be desired. His shoes, however, will be better un- 
derstood by one glance of his engraved specimens than by pages of 
letter-press; suffice it therefore to say that the prevalent notion, that 
shoos cannot be too li^ht, is an error. Horses, except at Astley's, are 
not required to dance ; and an ounce more or less, which makes too 
little diifereuce in weight either to strain or weary the back sinews, 
prevents a shoe bending and affords greater protection to the sole and 
frog. The shoes should be of equal thickness throughout, with a fiat 
ground surface, as those with high heels, which asinine smiths make in 
imitation of their own, are dangerously absurd. The toe, which 
ought to be raised, is thus lowered,, and Nature's plan reversed, who 
elevates the point in order to avoid obstructions. The web should bd 
wide, and of the same width throughout, instead of being pinched 
in, because the .Vulcan operator < likes to see the shoe well sot off at 
the heels.' This is both unphilosophical and detrimental ; it deceives 
the eye of man and injures the foot of the horse. * The outer edge 
of the foot ^rests on the inner edge of the slioe, and the remaining 
width of the web projects beyond the hoof/ so that a &aster who 
thinks his horse has a good open foot, only has to be proud of a bad 
open shoe, which both conceals deformities underneath and * invites 
with open arms a bad road to come and do its worst.* The heels are 
mado bare just where the navicular joint is the most exposed; and if 
that be inflamed, what must the agony bo when the unprotected foot 
treads on a sharp flint? The horse * falls suddenly lame/ or * drops 
as if he had been shot ,' — * phrases in much too common use to require 
explanation / and small is the pity which the suffering animal meets 
with from man ; who, having first destroyed the use of his victim's 
feet, abuses him because he cannot go; and imputes * grogginess' te 
him as a crime, os if lie were in liquor like a groom, and not in agony. 

The errors of a vicious shoe, and the merits of a good one, are 
set forth by Mr. Miles in several drawings which he has litho^ 
graphed himself. By placing the two specimens in odious com- 
parison, the redueHo ad dbnirdum is complete. He was enabled 
t<y offer this treat to the pubUo by having most fortunately pur- 
chased a horse in Devonshire with four genuine Damnpuian shoes, in 
which all possible defects were concentrated. The originals are nail- 
ed over his stable door, to the, terror of every, witch, ftrrier, and old 
woman in the wcat of England. A prapoi ch hoUeif when a is 
properly forged/there is no danger bt applying it to hot to the hoof M 
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to burn the crust, since irregularities of surface are thus discovered aud 
easily removed. In fixing, or putting on the shoe, it should rest only 
on the horify rim of the hoof; it must not press on the sole, and thus 
cramp its springy operation ; or encumber the heels, vrhere the crust is 
the thinnest and the power of expansion the greatest. As to the very 
important manner of fastening it on, and number of nails to be used, 
Mr Miles, wishing to ascOrtnin with h&no few this could be efiected, 
began with seven for the fore-feet and eight for the hind ones, which 
lie gradually reduced to five and six. This limited number has been 
found to answer perfectly, and our authorV views were entirely corro* 
berated by an intelligent and practical bagsmau whose life is spent on 
horseback, and by the veterinary surgeon of a dragoon reginiefit 
accustomed to escort the Queen at tip-top pace. Thin small nails ife 
the best, as making the smallest holes in the crust ; they should be 
driven into the outer quarter, where the crust is the thickest, and not 
forced in too high, but with the 2>oints brought out as soon as possible, 
and clenched down broadly, and then not too neatly /asp^ away> 
which weakens their hold. The heels and inside quarters's^ to ob 
left free. The misery and destruction entailed on horses by nailing 
their shoes on both sides of the feet are entirely obviated by this sinr- 
pie system of one-sided nailing, which is unquestionably the discovery 
that does most honour to modern farriery ; accordingly its adoption iS 
pressed upon all owners and lovers of the noble animal, by Mr Mile% 
with arguments that must carry conviction to alUwho have heads; 
This grand speoifio diminishes at once the continual struggle between 
the expansion of the foot and the contraction of the iron. Thus fit- 
ted on, the shoe becomes a real comfort and protection to the wearer, 
instead of fieing a torment and incumbrance, and the foot is left nearly 
in a state of nature. From the ease which this gives the animal, one- 
sided nailing will often cure the habit of * cutting,’ or of spoiling bit 
silk stockings, as old Solleysel terms this uncomfortable trick. 

It is also the surest method of preventing corns, which are the 
curse of the stable, and, if Mr Eisenberg’s testimonials be not mere 
pufis, of the house of lords. These corns, white in the feet of noble^ 
men, are, it may be remarked, red in those of horses, being the result 
of lacerated infiamed blood-vessels ; for w&at is called a ^ corn,’ beiv^ 
in fact a bruise, is produced by pressure from the beds of the cofl^^ 
bone, wliich itself suffers from loss of expansive power in die hoof, 
since Nature, who abhors sinecures worse than Joseph Xlume, never 
continues the same measure of effective reparation to structures which 
are not employed, that she ^oes to those oonstnntly occupied in their 
allotted tasks. 

The earn in the horse as well as his master arises from tight shoes^ 
and the crying evil is best remedied by taking them ofiT, and letting 
the patient stand all day on wot sa^ust in a loose box ; ibis answms 
every purpose of turning him oni^^ giafa, without any egipdsnto bp 
colds, acciddhts, or the organic w.l|ieh arise fronaover^aiME^ 

of the stomach and bowels. tJndmr all eireamstaneei^U^^ shoeirehoiM 

he mnoyed every two or tlu^e week% aceordingiw tw Weric 
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them ; when the Iieads of the nails are worn away the shoe gets inse- 
oure» and will rattle whenever a screw is loose : quiet is the test of 
eihoient machinery in nations as well as in individuals^ whatever 
Messieurs Polk and Thiers may predicate to tho contrary. 

Mr Miles condemns the mode in which the plates or shoes of 
racers are fastened on^ in which eight and nine nails are frequently 
used for fear of * casting/ No foot» human or equine, can expand 
in a tight shoe ; and the horse declines, and very properly, throwing 
])is whole weight with all his heart into his feet. The Derby course is 
a mile and a half in length ; to accomplish which requires 330 good 
race-strides, of 24 feet each ; tho loss of one inch on each stride gives 
9 yards and 6 inches : 

*^ut suppose the loss to be 4 inches upon each stride, which it is 
much more likely to be, then it would amount to 36 yards 2 feet, or 
13 lengths ; wliich is full enough to raise a cry of ^ foul play,' < tho 
horse is amiss,' &c. Now, no jockey in the world, however frequently 
he may have ridden a horse, can so exactly measure his stride as to be 
enabled to detect a deficiency of one 72nd part of it, which 4 inches 
would be, much less could he detect the 288th part, whicli 1 inch 
would be : so that he never could make himself acquainted with the 
real cause of so signal and unexpected a defeat, and the whole matter 
would remain involved in mystery, casting suspicion and distrust on 
all around.' — p. 36. 

Unfortunately, the high-mettled racer, who wears the shoe and knows 
where it pinches, has not the gift of speech like Dean Swift's Houy« 
Dims. The horse has his deficiency in common with the baby, 
whence farriers find their cavalry quite as difficult to manage as physi* 
cians do their infantry, who cannot explain symptoms. 

The falling off of speed which is often observed between a horse's 
* last gallop* and the race, may be accounted for by his having taken 
his gallop in his old shoes, to which the feet were accustomed, while 
the race was run in new ones, firmly nailed on from head to heel, ef- 
fectually ^ making him quite safe,' by putting it out of the range of 
possibility that he should ever bo enabled to ‘ get into his best pace/ 
Mr Miles recommends three-quarter plates, which should be fastened 
on by no more than six nailk, and these placed only between the outer 
heel and the inner toe. This is well worth Lord George Bentinck's 
oonsideration, whenever, liis present race being over, the kind stars 
permit him to exchange the corrupt atmosphere, tricks, and politics of 
St*. .Stephen's for the fresh-aired downs of Newmarket, where, says 
Ma&JSracy Clarke, in his luminous Podopthora, * wealth, learning 
often, and horses, do go hand-in-hand/ Note also this wrinkle for 
fo^-hantjsrs:-^ never, when the season is over, let the hoi(ses* feet re- 
main pramped up in, short hunting-shoes, but relieve them by longer 
ones, just as the rider exchanges }iis top-boots for slippers : an easy 
shoe — ^blessings on the man who invented it— comforts a groggy, over* 
hunted hon^ as much as it does a gouty, overbaunohed mayor. 

Mr Miles, AvAy estimating the advanti^es of freedom of motion, 
Mi long convmed his staUe-staUs into box^^i^om a dislike to seeing 
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his hobby-horses treated worse than wild beasts^ who at least a^re al^ 
lowed to traverse their den. Loose boiea are too generally left 
untenanted because no horse happmis to be an invalid ; .yet they afe 
more useful to sound animals than even to sick Ones, since prevent 
tion of disease is better tliaii its cure. The po<Hr l^ast, cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, chained to his rack, and tortured by being un- 
able to change position, is put for hours to the stocks, and condemn- 
ed to the hard labour of having notlung to do*— which destroys dandies 
and bankrupt commissioners. The prisoner sufiers more from long 
standing still than from any trotting on the hardest road — it is the 
rest, not the work, that kills ; and still more, when the pavement of 
the stall is up-hlli, which, as his legs are of equal length, and not like 
a canieleopard's, is at ouoe painful and injurious ; he meets the difHcd^ 
ty by standing on his hind toes in order to equalise the weight, and 
thereby, strains his tendons and gets ^perched/ The floor should bq 
l>erfectly level and paved with granite slabs, which should drain them^ 
selves by having herring-bone gutters cut in them, as nothing is more 
fatal to the eyes of horses than the ammonia so usually generated 
utider them. A box so arranged is not merely a luxury to a horse and 
marc, but as absolute a necessary as one at the Hay market is tea lord 
and lady. Nature is ever our surest guide. The animal when grasing 
in a field never is quiet a second ; frog and aolc are always on the meyc, 
and therefore in good condition, because they regularly perform Wir 
functions; the cushion of the navicular is never there absorbed asitia^ 
in an idle stall. If the brains of learned men are liable to be dried qp 
utider similar oircumstances of otium cum pinffuiitidine, the soles of ir- 
rational creatures necessarily must fare worse: turn the same animal 
into loose boxes, and the slightest tap on the corn-bin will occasion ot 
least fifty wholesome expansions of every sensitive organ. 

Mr Milos gives working plans of the simple contrivance by whioh 
he converted a four-stalled stable into one of three boxes. This sup- 
pression of supernumerary stalls was eflected by shifting the divisions, 
A tripartite arrangement is far preferable to solitary confinement, for 
horses are curious, social animals ; they love their neighbours, and like 
to see what they are at, as much as county families do, whose pews ad- 
join in their parish church. The best panition is brick noggin, whioh 
should be cased with boarding, and surmounted with iron rails : the 
separation should be carried highest near the manger, in order to movent 
the company from watching each other at meals — a thing whi4P[s not 
only unmannerly, but injurious to health. Eadi hopes to get s&me of 
his neighbour’s prog, and is also afraid of his neighbour getting some - 
of his ; insomuch that the best-bred horse, even when next to a pretty 
filly, invariably, bolts bis feed— just as a Yankee senator does at B 
boarding-house table d’hdte, although Fanny Butler sits at his-std^. 
Dyspepiiia is the sure result of this ^perfect mastication. 

One word only on diet. The i^oom will persist in treating.bh 
horse like a Christian, which, in hul theology, consists in giving hind as 
much too many feeds os he does to himself ; but sices ore nmt more 
surely forged . on anvils than diseases ate in the stosfwcSi both of heasOi 
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and men who make themselves like them. Nature contrives to sustain 
health and vigour on a precarious, stinted supply, since it is not what 
is eaten but what is digested that nourishes. Her system should be 
imitated in quantity and quality ; she regulates the former according 
to the length of tho day and the amount of work required to be done^ 
and bids the seasons, her handmaids, vary the latter by a constant change 
in the bill of fare. Her primitive sauces are air and exercise, and her 
host condiment, however shocking to the nerves of Monsieur Ude, is 
mud : more pocks of real dirt are eaten by quadrupeds who graze iu 
the fields, than are of moral dirt by your biped parasites who mako 
love to iny lord’s eyebrow and soup-tureou. Provide, therefore, your 
iiieo nags with their cruet and salt-cellar, by placing in each manger 
a large lump of rock-salt and chalk, to which, when troubled with 
indigestion or acidity, they will as surely resort as the most practised 
London diners-out do to their glaubers and potash; nor will they 
often require any other physic. If a bucket of water be placed alwa)^s 
in tbuir reach, they will sip often, but never swill themselves out to 
disten&ion, which they otherwise are ‘ obligated to do’ (like their valet) 
whenever liquor comes in their way, in order to lay in a stuck like the 
camels, who reason on the uncertainty of another supply. 

Boxes, however beneficial to horses, are unpopular with preju- 
diced grooms, who have anjnstinctive dread of improvements which do 
not origloato with themselves; and although iu truth few classes arp 
more ignorant of the philosopliy and ologies of the horse than stable 
folk, yet, in common with all who handle ribbons or horsc-fiesh, they 
have jockied themselves into the credit of being the knowing ones par 
exq^Uence ; accordingly such servants, especially if old ones and trea- 
sures, generally rule and teach their masters, for gentlemen pique 
tiiemselves vastly on connoisseurship of pictures and horses, and are 
sliy of asking questions which imply ignorance. The whole genus 
groom haS' an antipathy to any changes which give them u\oro work ; 
they particuhiry dislike, when they have * cleaned’ their charges, to 
see them lie down, ^ untidy’ and * dirty’ themselves again ; they sneer 
at what they call * finding mares nest ;’ and pretend that horses eat 
their beds, as the pious ^neas and his friends did their tables. But 
Mr Miles has invented a feniedial muzzle for these gross feeders, of 
which he gives us an engraving. Boxes again are ruinous to the veteri- 
nary surgeon, who fees grooms, since they do away with the great 
cause of profitable groggincss. These gentry are jealous of amateur 
farriery, and abhor apy revelations to tho uninitiated of family secrets 
in ^ain intelligible English. Mr Miles cannot expect to be popular 
in the west, a latitude which imports rather than exports wise men ; 
the horse-doctor shudders lest disease, death, and himself should be 
set aside, by every man — MilUe dtice — becoming his own farrier. So 
thought the pupils of Abernethy, after bis publication to the world of 
the panacea blue pill : ‘ but take courage, gentlemen,’ said he, ^ not 
oneGf your patients will ever follow any advice/ Mr Miles, however, 
like the Orientid hakim, prefers exercise to mercurial treatment—* the 
)^t physician » ^horse| the best apothecary od ass,' Excroiso, com- 
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lined with deenliness, is meati drink, and pliyalo tbr hor^e and groom ; 
although tlie latter loves rather to lurk in the lardw, .and never carries 
his pwn Roman-cemented carcase— and thinks, remning from his pwlt 
sensations, that no harm is done to a horse by not going out until bis 
legs begin to swell. A regular daily walking-exercise of two hours is 
the sinallest posdblc quantity to ensure hedth ; while three or four are 
much better. 

* When masteiu i^member that the natural life of a horse is frc^ thir* 
ty-ftvo to forty years, and that three-fourths of Aem die, or are de« 
stroyed, under twelve years’ old — ^used up — with scarcely a foot to go 
upon ; 1 take it,’ says Mr. Miles, * that they will be yery apt to trans* 
for their sympathies from the groom, and his trouble, to their oim 
pockets and their horses* welfare’.— p. 41. 

Yet, were it not for the wise provision of nature which causes logs to 
swell after inaction, and the overlively exuberance of antics by which 
a fresh horse exhibits his sdiodboy exultation of being let loose and 
getting out of the stable — ^probably even less than the present {>oor 
pittance of exercise would be given by idle grooms and timid masters. 

The horny wall of the horse’s foot is apt to get dry and brittle 
in a hot stable, where temperature ought to range from 66? to 60^. 
Dry straw, coupled witli excess of heat, produces cracks in the 
crust, the natural effects of overbaking ; this is counteracted by grease 
aud moisture, usiug the first first— which is an axiom — iit order to 
prevent evaporation. Mr. Miles furnishes the receipt of an oiutr 
uient which he has found to succeed admirably. In hot summer 
days the feet should be tied up in a cloth, and occasionally plunged 
into buckets of cool water ; beware, however, of wadiing the feet too 
soon after exercise, as it checks perspiration aud induces fever ; dean 
them when cool, snd rub the hock and pasterns dry witli the hand— 
the best of towels ; a stopping also at night of fresh cow-dung keeps 
the frog moist and sweet. 

Quarter^ Review /or June. 


A FOX HUNT IN TE^E DECCAN BY SPECUX-ATION. 

As it is just possible the forthcoming number of the Sporting Mag. 
may have a sheet or two to spare^ aud knowing that all adyentqresin 
^e Shikar line .whether on foot or mounts, lining low tbelordly Tiger, 
or scientifically knocking over the first Snipe qf the Reason, apeadog 
the mighty Boar .or wiping into dy Reynard, . are alikV aeeeptfible,! 
send you qu account of what alttough perb^^ not Ae moat ^gming 
exploit, was still about the most ainttsing.occurrencQ rvYever wUuosaed* 

IMC. SPOBT. BSY— VOL. IV., MO. VII. ® I ^ 
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The most conspicuous piece of humanity on the field was a freshly 
imported Cornet, sporting a tippy black beaver castor, and about the 
longest pair of Hussar muster spurs ever fixed on to a boot heel; to 
* add to the elegance of these they terminated in understandings much re- 
sembling cabbage stalks, in size, but, by the powers, in length no stem 
of a Brussels sprout could come near them; these were cased in a pair of 
boots, and suspended across a nag said to be a good one, and most de- 
cidedly so in the Comet's estimation — and why ? he had once won the 
back stakes at Bangalore, but how long since, was out of the memory 
of man ; his legs were of a pleasing and uniform thickness, from the 
knee downwards, and might have been any thing you pleased, for any 
indication they shewed of bone or speed, nevertheless the Cornet said 
ho had a go in him, and so he had, but a deuced little one, and that re- 
quired the Cornet's long spurs, not sparingly administered, to got it out 
of hiin-T-but adieu to the Cornet, for a little, to give you a look at his 
companions. The one, a man upwards of six feet, weighing somewhere 
about 14 stone, and an old stager at this and all other Shikar work, was 
mounted on an animal big as an Elephant, and looking more fit for a 
Brewer’s Drag than to take his place in a hunting field, but appearances 
were against him, for he proved to be what his owner said of him : — 
Tho* Alderman by name and in appearance, he is as active as a cat." 
The third of this illustrious field was somewhat leggy, but no focf on 
horseback, for he kept his long legs still, and managed his horse like 
an experienced Jockey, but the horse he was perfect, as fine a specimen 
of a welter Arab, as ever appeared on the Indian Turf, and standing 
15-1, a beautiful silv;ery Grey with black points. Now, Mr Editor, you 
have the men and horses. The dogs were not first chop, something 
of a drop between a Persian and Polygar, shewing no signs of great 
speed, but looking like devils to scrag. After leaving home half a 
mile behind us, two foxes were successively tallyhoed, but earths 
being plentiful they soon disappeared. The third was a fine vixen, 
and when put up was viewed about 290 yards ofi. The Comet 
oarifig nothing for distance layed in as fast as his horse’s legs 
would let him. Sticking his heels, settling himself in his most 
approved Riding School seat, ho crammed in the Brummagems, gave 
a view halloo, and thought Kimself no end of a Nimrod — the Bangalore 
tit went away at a deuce of a rate, the gallant grey * Speculation’ 
was soon at his quarter, closely followed by the Alderman ; the Ban- 
galore nag for a few strides then shot a-head, leaving him to try a run 
with the Alderman, but the civil official declined his company, leaving 
the poor devil very nearly burst. Howeyer, away went the fox, dogs 
and men, over about the roughest ground ever ridden over. The 
dogs soon found they were no match for the vixen, but Spec and the 
Alderman determined not to go home without a brush ; and upon the 
Alderman’s asking if Spec had ever ridden down a Fox, and the reply 
beiuff in the negative, it was determined to do so. You may therefore 
supple, Mr Editor, the pace was no parade canter ; it was awful, over 
black rotten mostly, with large holes at every yard, to get into 
which would hawe jmt an end to your nags hunting again. After rid-« 
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ing about three miles, the Fox made for bund of a tank, over it Spec and 
the Alderman went , dropping some 10* feet into the dry bed of the tank* 
The Alderman being a little in front here, thought he'd take a pull on his 
nag, and a look at his friends^ Spec was taking an awful nullah in 
most sporting style, on either side of which the ground was broken, and 
much resembled a plate of walnut shells. Kot so the Cornet, he was at 
a stand still, on the top of the bund ; his horse, the famed Bangalore 
Hack, was standing gasping for breath, bis fore legs extended to the 
front, looking very queer, and his tail tucked between bis hind legs, his 
master leaning over his neck looking into the black soil of the tank, 
and demanding, in most piteous tones, to be informed if there was a 
bowrie down there, not feeling at all inclined for a bath, and strongly 
sympathising with a friend who had damaged his beauty and a bran 
new beaver by tumbling into a bowrie, horse and all, only a few days 
previous* But there was no time to be lost, as the vixen was getting 
away, so, taking she Alderman's advice, away we went, and after no 
end of twisting and turning, Spec and the Alderman taking it alternately 
the dogs came up, and the poor vixen was saved from being run to 
death by being scragged. 

But the poor Cornet’s mbhaps were not at an end — ^for having 
made his appearance, shortly after the Fox was scragged, he , kindly 
agreed to hold l^ec while his rider detailed the Fox — never dreaming 
that his nag had a go in him, for he was so lame that he had only three 
legs to stand on, and his tucked up flanks, and slightly tremulous 
motion of his tail, indicated most strongly a case of bellows to mend. 

But the Bangalore boaster finding he was left to himself thought 
going home without a rider would be preferable to carrying home hia 
master, so dff he went jogging at a walk, and gradually getting into a 
kind of three-legged run, leaving the astonished Cornet five miles from 
home ejaculating ** why, there goes my horse.” But, Mr Editor, I can 
give you no idea of the ground passed over, the only miracle is how 
we got over it without a fall. The pace was awful, nothing but cram* 
ming from first to last. Notwithstanding what has been said of the 
Cornet, he proved himself game, and rode like blazes till there was a 
chance of a bowrie, and 1 must leave you to imagine the shouts of 
laughter which greeted him on his arrivaKn cantonment, mounted on a 
grass cutter's tat 11 hands high. 

Believe me, Mr Editor, yours. 

Speculation. 

Ufadras Atlas, July 30. 

* f~BD. 
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THE HENLEY-ON-THAMES GRAND REGATTA. 

The aquatic festival is amongst the most interesting in the king- 
dom, on account of the rank and character of the Competitors in the 
vanous boat raceS| the nature of the prizes contended for, the beauty 
of the scenery surrounding the limpid arena, and the gathering of 
fair women and brave men they attract from the metropolis, from 
famed Oxford, and from numerous other parts, both rural and urban. 
ThU regatta has now completed its apprenticeship the seventh year's 
contests taking place this week under circumstances proving perfection, 
so far as human powers could attain so great a desideratum. Thurs- 
day last was the opening day, and propitious it would have been had 
it not been for a couple of “ pelting showers,*' the usual annu<|l irtstlst- 
tions on these occasions. Not lasting long — its cffectSjrf^mg Ibid 
clearing the atmosphere, and whisking away the dust np«'l|p^ing in- 
lets, delightfully compensated for any temporary inc<^i;;qll^hee it in the 
first instance caused. The meadows along ^ Henley^ beautiful reach* 
presented a most animated appearance, being thickly trodden by a gay 
inale and female throng. The appearance ^ its banks,, along which 
those fine young fellows, the life of both lu^rsities, aud the hope of 
one high fraction of the nation, were to be seen running, cheer- 
ing their favourites in the competing boats as they flew by, was most 
pleaswtly i&xcitipg. The guard boi^ts were as usual brought into re- 
quisition, and although they did their duty, no one, we think, would 
consider himself forced to intrude upon the river for a better view of 
the different aquatic antagonists, as the stands of the Bucks side Of the 
river afforded every accqmmodatipn for obtaining a full and uninter- 
rupted prospect, and did the beautiful greensward on the opposite side. 
The Stewards’ Stand, admirably htted up, was the redpient of the iliie 
of both sexes, who delight ip and patronise the inanly and Invigorating 
sport of boat racing. Among those present we noticed Lord Camoys 
(one of the stewards, and a staun<^ supporter of the regatta) and fami- 
ly, Lord Falmouth, Lord Ahsbh, Sir Jasper Nicholls and family, John 
FluSI^ Esq, W. P. W. Freeman, Esq, C. Lane, Esq., Col. Moncrief, 
Miyor L. M. Cooper, W. H. Vanderstegen, Esq. and many other in- 
fluential gentlemen and their families, ^ The bridge was lined with 
carriages, containing elegantly attired ladies, for from this part an ex- 
cellent view of the regatta course could be obtained. On the second 
day the spectators assembled much more numerously than on the pre- 
ceding one, notwithstanding the weather hazy and threatening, with 
a breeze from the south-west, bat extremely favourable for the gene- 
rality of compedtors. At the close of the first day’s proceedings the 
Earl of Falmoum, the Marquis of Downshire, and Lord Kilmorey were 
announced by nri||uh; the truly indefatigable hon. secretary, as hav- 
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ing consented to be added to the list Of the atewards. Tliere i^fere 
the usual meetings at the' Town Hall eiudi morning, and we must wqr 
that no selection of stewards or committee could have exerted them- 
selves moroi or showed a great desire to meet the wishes of the con- 
tending parties. Mr Bishop again officiated as umpire, and his boat 
was, as formerly, manned by eight London watermen. The band of 
the Second Life Guards were engaged, and from a barge moored 
opposite the stewards’ stand, enlivened the scene by the admirable man- 
ner in which they executed the task alloted them. The hospitalities so 
proverbial at Henley lost none of their former lustre, and among those 
who entertained large parties of visitors, as well as friends, were the 
Messrs Brakspear, Cooper, Lane, Byles, Brooks, Stubbi^ Hickman, 
cum multis cAiis. Amongst the various placards and other decorations 
of the Stewards* Stand, we noticed the very useful map of the regatta 
course, by Mr Allnatt, which we have alluded to in a former number, 
and a chart, in the form of a volute or shell, in which every event 
connected with tho regatta since its establishment in 1839 is shown at 
one view ; it is divided into sections, each section representing the 
events of a year. The smaller semicircles are appointed to the various 
regatta msef on their respective colourk, and show the namet of the 
clubs who fi'om time to time been the holders of the various chal- 
lenge oups, and the names of the winners of the presentation prize. In 
the larger white spaces between the smaller series of semioiroles appear 
tho appointments of stewat^s’ committee, dates of entrance days, and 
regattas, numbei^ of entrances for each prize, the names of the winning 
crews, the amount of evetf year’s subscription, entrance fees, expenses, 
and, in fact, forming a perfect record of every incident interesting to the 
parties eonifected with the regatta. It was prepared by llfr Nash, tho 
hon. secretary, who, wo trusty will be induced to compfy with the 
wishes of many, to have it lithographed and publbhed, and thus rOn- 
der useful to many that which was only intended to furnish a means 
of reference for himself. We mast not, however, extend our preli- 
minary remarks, as our space warns us to desist, and we shall, there- 
fore, commence our description of the various contests during this two 
days* most interesting regatta : — 

THH BILVBR WHBRRIRS PAlh OAR BAOB. 

Fffft ISeaU 

For these handsome prizes there were, it will be seen, nine pairs 
entered, and consequently, excellent sport was anticipated, and in tUs 
the spectators were not disappointed. 

T. H. Fellows, Leander Club, and E. Fellows, Exeter College, Oxford... 1 
J. W. Cohant, St. John’s, and W. C. Stapylton, Mertop College, Oxford. 2 
F. Boyds, Braaenose^ and W. PolduunptoD, Pembroko, Oxford ••• .. 3 

iTha betting genwally was in favour of Conant Und Stapyltt^ 
who want in advanbe at starting from the Berk shore, % Boyds ttid 
Polehampton, who had tfa. oentre station, bnt the Messrs rdlem^ from 
the Bucks side of the river, the best position, whidi i^'wen hyteith^ 
overhanled the second boat at Bemingnain Lodge|,^l^ia orcssug the 
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water at the well known point, at the Poplars, came out ahead of the 
leading pair, ultimately winning, comparatively easy at the last, by 
two lengths, Royds and liis partner being a respectable third. 

Seooiid Heat 

W. H. Milman and M. Haggard, both of Christ Church, Oicford 1 

E. P. Wolstenholme and S. Vincent, Trinity College, Cambridge 2 

£. Tonks, Queen's College, and F. T. Woodman, Magdalen Hall, Oxford 0 
Shortly after starting Tonks and companion twice' foaled Wolsten- 
holme and Co., but the heat was continued, and Milman and partner 
came in well ahead of the Trinity College gentlemen. It was decided 
by the umpire that the first and second boats should row again, and 
Tonks and Woodman be oonsidered distanced. In the race subse- 
quently the two pairs a truly ezeitingf scene, the struggle for victory 
being of the most determined and plucky character. The Oxonians 
and Cantabs ran in shoals along the path in the meadows, and by 
shouts, amounting frequently to screams, urged their respective friends 
to increased exertion. Haggard and partner had a slight lead, but 
at the Poplars their opponents made a tremendous spurt to go in ad- 
vance, but it being met by a corresponding Bfibrt by the leading men, 
the Oxford pair were enabled to midntain their Vantage ground, ulti- 
mately winning by barely a length. 

Third Heat 

F. George and W. Maule, both of Trinity College, Oxford ... ... ... 1 

F. M. Wilson, Cb. Church, and W. U. Hcygate, Merton College, Oxford 2 
Colquhoun, Trin. HqU Cambridge, and Colquhoun, Leander Club, London 3 

This was also an admirably contested heat, George and Maule 
soon obtaining the lead, followed by Wilson and coadjutor, and in this 
way they continued to the finish, all pulling as if it were for the life 
of them,” the leading men winning by two lengths. At the point the 
Colquhouns got too near the bank, and fouled it, but on getting ** all 
right,” again they pluckily continued their exertions, and wore not far 
from the second boat at the finish. 

Final Heat 

Milman and Efoggard, Oxfordc ... ... at. .a. ... ... 1 

T. H. Fellows, London and Oxford ... ... ... ... ... 2 

F. George and W. Maule, Cambridge • ••• aee aaa ••• ••• 3 

This heat, it will be seen, was rowed by the winners of the three 
preceding ones, and therefore the beautiful silver models of whefries 
with oars (presentation prizes) afforded considerable sport. It was an 
excellent race for the greater part of the distance, Milman and partner 
leading, who finally, however, won by about two lengths. The strug- 
gle for second place was extremely good, the Cambridge pair being 
only defeated by a very short distance. The Oxonians on the shore 
wore ki extades at the success of their fellow collegians in this race, 
and (Confidently looked forward for even greater triumphs ere the regatta 
was brought to asclose. 

Bell*e Life in /London, JiOis 28. 
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ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB. 

MATCH FOR THREE PRIZES SAILED FOR BY FIRST AND BECOKOr 
CLASS YACHTS. 

On Saturday, the 4th iuat. this distinguished olub closed a brilli- 
ant season. The morning was splendid and the day such as we ought 
to expect in the height of a fine summer; but for sailing it was far 
from being what might reasonably have been desired. It was, how- 
ever, a tempt^ day for gay and pleasure-seeking people ; and, con- 
sequently, the steamer was crowded with a very distinguislied party, 
among whom we noticed the Duke of Beaufort, Lord de Ros, Lord 
Sealiam,' and a most pleasing assemblage of ladies, whose elegant attire 
and demeanour gave more than usual brilliancy to the animated scene. 
The steamer on this occasion was punctual to her appointed time, and 
loft London Bridge so exactly according thereto, that many who calcu- 
lated on the delay which too generally attends her departure would 
have lost their passage but for the assitance of the Railway to Black- 
wall, where she made a considerable addition to her freight, and pro- 
ceeded at speed to Eritb. There we found all yachts of the first class, 
which were entered to sail, at their moorings ; viz, 


Belredere, ... 

25 tons*.. 

ee# 

... Lord A. Paget. 

Ino, ... 

... 2o ,, 

see 

... H. Gibson, Esq. ^ 

Secret, ... 

... 2o ,, 

•ee 

... J. W. Smith, Esq* 

Vixen, * .«« 

... 2o ,, 

eev 

... J. Heigbington, Esq 

Prima Donna, 

...25 „ 

• St 

... T. Harvey, Esq. 

And three of the second ; viz. 



Ranger, 

... 12 tons... 

ete 

... E. Roberts, Esq. 

Enchantress, 

... 11 ,, 

eet 

... Atkinson, Esq. 

IVee Pot, ... 

... 12 ,1 

eee 

... J. W. Gordon, Esq. 


The Sea Nymph and Waterwitch werfi not forthcoming. 

At 25 minutes after 12 o’clock, Lord Alfred Paget (the Commo- 
dore) gave the signal for preparation, and two minutes after the start- 
ing gun was fired, and the eager fleet of vessels sprung into life and 
action. There was only one that did not play her part with good effect, . 
and we feel some compunction at having to visit so innocent a thing as 
the Wee Pet with notice of her meSadresse, She carded the wrong 
way, and we are sorry to say seemed, in so doing, to have canted her 
luck overboard for she was literally thrown out of the match by this 
Ukibetly accident. Notwithstanding the calmness of the weather the 
yachts deployed in excellent style ; and we could, bf time permitt^r 
mention some nice points of merit in several: we feel oompdled.to 
speak of the Banger, whose trim and surprising quickness gave ike 
alarm to many who favoured the first class yaoh^, v^ose reputation 
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really s^emofl^many "timosi in tha, ^ Siay^ in peril from thia 

vessel. ^ The ino ma|e a mevediefl^v^biAL seemed questionable to 
some who are* interested former f tMy^tt^eveiltprovedshpivaoweU band- 
ied, She ^stood away ^from Nie oMm. Vhssefa ^ ^ made for the 
sooth shore of the jRoitSb; aod.shqri^tlto^ irir oame out 

direely from the south, and oarri^ l^r rapi4|]r past t|[e ^vedere, which 

E acht was then leading off wUh eviddhtly improved action since we lost 
ad occasion to speak of Jher. T^ only vessel that followed the ex- 
ample of the Ino was the Banger; and .she s^^red so effectually the 
fitvour of the Au^onim Zephyr«;that slie beeame second boat before the 
fleet reached Pui fleet. When the l)sreese grew lesa parjljaX the Seprei 
sliowod her quality, . and began by overhanling and p^d the Belve- 
dere ; the other yachts ^Iso walked >tbd water with ^olwUfe than they 
bad hitherto shown. The Prima Donna drew, past the Belvedere, and 
seemed Ukdy to retrieve the good opinions of her admirers. At t}ie 
entrance of Long Beach, the Secret made an attempt to pass the Ran- 
ger, but foiled ; the little one would stand no nonsense, a^d held her 
own with praiseworthy determination. The Secret then sjiifted her 
large foresail, and tried what sbo’ could 4o by going freely to lee\vaji*d 
for the advantage of the tide ; but the luo and Ranger went ** fast and 
freci" and seemed as if tliey would uot yield a chance to any of their 
competitors. As we approached Qreenhlthe however, things assumed 
an aspect somewhat critical The wind become Acodfy, and it appeared 
doubtful whether the yachts which had made too free with the tide 
would be able to lay through the Roach. The Ino went well through ; 
but we were anxious for the Secret and some others ; and the fate of 
our favourite, the Ranger, seemed icnmiiieut; she was forced to took to 
get olear of the lee shore, by which we thought her lijceiy to lose con- 
siderably ; for the Prima Donna passed her, and soon afterwarda the 
Secret came up and robbed the little Ranger of her well contested se- 
cond position in the race. The Ino, off Greeubkhe, fell into a stark 
calm ; and wlule we admired the grace and beauty of her foun, which 
we could see reflected in the mirror-like surface on wliicb ahe lay> we 
could not but regret the danger which was threatening ber^ as the 
Secret was coming hand-over hand’* upon her. We were relieved, 
therefore, when we observed a friendly ripple stpaling over from the 
southward, and presently snatcliiiig the loo away from her fearful op- 

B ment. Here, too, the Banger once more passed ahead of •the Prima 
oima, showing that her board to windward was not so ill-judged as 
r xWe had deemed it to be. The Belvedere saUed exceedingly well in 
the capricious light airs which every now and tiien favoured sometimes 
one and sometimes another of the yachts. She drew upon the Ran- 
ger vathiv ra|udly : but did not suoceed in getting past Jber. la the 
diiodfiiia and almost dsaddb/t through St Clement'a the Ranger and 
Prima Donna, and also the l^ret, gained considerably upon the Ino ; 
and off Grays, (the wind having favoured the stemnmt vessels,) the 
arhole fleet were brought together again, and modcras it were, a fresh 
. starts We couU dwell with some empbasia upon the scene which was 
.^diere presented^j thqnitmcrotts yachts saUiag incompanyias weUas by 



those ht thi^ mat^t. ^ li^ Bijtfci nM;iknd^.i$iait exquisite ilisfiJegr ; alul>^Ai 
ilte full blase ef tliefaiirf^«M|tij(^U i%tm j^)le'hroad bn|^tealls whieh 
eoverod the lee shore, luid^fal^^s^asikle^^on'thefdHsan, 
more like the delttSiOia of a^Alr^vtey the mere combiaatioo qf 
the graces of act iatiith«'"TUbse who saw it will not 

wonder that we pa$se irC«dur4esccjfpt&»^ of the^aiatcb to reeive, albeit 
imperfectly, their recol^etion of the vivid and glowing picture. At 
tlm top of Nortbdeot Hope, the BOlvedero (the > wind drawing more 
freely from. south<-W^t) set her giant topsail^ and ehowed tlmt she 
valued exerf^on at » price compared witrii the oiedit she might win 
by it. As we have »bef^ Said, the match made a ftesh start bore: 
and the Rang^ very daringly advanp'ed upon the weather quarter of 
the Ino, and saucily challeqged the* ^ beau^* to cede her * pride of 
place.’ The order of the yachts, at the time tliis:--l'h« 
Ino leading, closely pursued by the Ranger, Fiima Donna, Secret^ 
fieKedore, Enchantress, and Vixen. The Secret made a mysimrione 
movement here. Instead of looking up to windward she went to lee* 
waid, as she had done in Long Reach, and became a spoculative'^ob.* 
jeet, for she fore«reaohed rapidly, and bade fair to go ahead, if tlie 
M md held ti'ue. The Vixen, which had much improved hdr position^ 
was liere ill-used by a biig, and forced head to wind, to her seriovMi 
disadvantage. At the bottom of Northfleet Hope the coiirso adopted 
by the Secret was shown to be a fallacious one. ,The wind again grew 
shoit and scant, and the Ino and those who Jiad held on to windward 
made good their way through this difficult rCadi ; pbile the Secret was 
baffled, and forced to make a tack to windward before she could clear the 
point at the entrance of Gravesend Reach. The Piima Donna gained 
a distingubfied place oiT Northfleet, and for a sliort time was second in 
the match. Ranger, however, again contrived to lesume her ambitious 
post as second only to the Ino ; and we, all who w itnessed the act, 
were infinitely disgusted at the conduct of a new steam vessel which 
had accompanied the match. Tins vessel wont close under'the lee of 
the Ranger, at her greatest speed, and so shook the brave little craft 
that there was nothing left for her but to tack to save her from being 
washed on the north shore of Gravesend Reach, the wind at the mo- 
ment being so light that it was impoCsifilp for her (o work off by the 
other means. She managed, nevertheless, to pass ahead of the Belve- 
dere, and off Rasherville, the Ino happening to be most cruelly becalm- 
ed, the Ranger and Belvedere gained rapidly upon her, and shortly 
after the Secret caught * a slice of luck,' a puff of wind full and free 
from the S. W., came to liec aid, and carried her, at the rate of eight 
or nine knots, abreast of the two yachts, which were pursuing Ino, 
who, at this moment seemed to be deserted by her good fortune, and 
lay literally choking in a calm, while the Secret was foaming atdlllg 
with savage mien and cruel energy of purpose, to tear the well'^eitwbd 
wreath of promised victory from the brow of her * beauteous rivAi.* 
By this time the match had arrived at Gravesend, and here we wftness- 
ed one of those singular effects which occur in hot calln weather. Two 
winds wore blowing in each otlier’s teeth ; the *^iie ^hicb had 
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the ibe second place in the contest 'eamo fresh from the W. 

S. W.« <rbUe we could see a whole fleet of large vessels running to 
with 8 tudding*sails set, and a sfrong breese, from E. N. E. 
* 'On 3ach«oocasldns there is always d oalm, so hot and still, that it seems 
' a^ if the heat had caused a^voctfum in tlie atmosphere. Audit was in 
this oven-like space that the poor InQ lay apparently at the mercy of 
'her jealous antagonist. Fortunately the north-easter came in time to 
fkn the fainting Ino into life and motion before the Secret could pounce 
upon her ; and at the same instant it seemed to baulk the eager ad- 
vance of the Secret, which vessel was thrown upon the larboard tack, 
while the Ino achieved some advantage by making the best of oppor- 
tunity, and standing to the northward on the other tack. This pro- 
longed the contest, and revived the interest of it, which the oppres- 
sive calm had. somewhat abated. The Enchantress, Belvedere, and 
Pfima Donna, made some very good play; which we cannot help 
noticing in favour of the little one, who certainly would have done 
betlri^ had her sails not been so indiflerent. And now the ebb tide 
being spent, it was evident that the yachts, as well as the specta- 
tors, began to question how far the Commodore woukl allow the match 
to proceed. The Secret, after a few boards to windward, shifted her 
jib; and the Belvedere was forced to haul down her large topsail, 
which she. had carried on for sometime, in the evident ex2>ectation 
that the order would be given to sail round the steamer, and run for 
Greenwich. The Ino* also shifted her topsail, which, considering its 
large dimensions, does great credit to her sail-maker. We are of opi- 
nion that the Commodore acted under the circumstances, with great 
judgment and impartiality. The contest between the liio and Secret 
was much too interesting to l>e abruptly cut short : it was very ju« 
dicious therefore to give those vessels a fair opportunity of trying 
their respective merits, and this was very admirably managed. For 
a long time the Ino resisted her clever foe with much ability and inge- 
nuity ; but when about a mile below Gravesend, the Secret did con- 
irive to wrest the weather gage from the graceful Ino, and with some 
difficulty to hold it too. At about half-past three o'clock, the Com- 
modore fired two guns to g^ve the yachts notice of his intention, and 
she proceeded to anchor the stAmer a little above Cliff Creek, in order 
that the yachts might sail round ; it being quite impossible for the 
match to go the whole distance proposed in such variable and (to use 
a pltrase which some of our readers may scarcely approve) such paltry 
weRtliGf. The yachts then sailed round in the following order : 


u. 8. a. a. 8. 

Secret,.* 3 48 0 Prima Donna 3 89 30 

Ino 3 48 2 Enchantress 4 2 20 

Belvedere : 3 84 30 Vixen 4 10 20 

Bangor. 3 55 35 

The struggle between the Secret and the Ino at this juncture was 
by far the most interesting event of the day. They fought like gene** 
rous enemies, witltout seeking to jockey each other ; and as if it were 
agreed between |tie owner) toat the event sheold rest upon the merits 
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of tlia yachts alonc^ ^here was llttie differonoe in spacf * bctiWaiB|fi 
them, and we think we may^asrign merit where we think itdue.'(im 
assuming, however, that we are infalUble) without fear qf 
partial to the winning ^ form and feature’ of the admired W 9 
are therefore of oplnidn that she now displayed great judgment hr Ker 
endeavour to recover her position; and we further , venture a notion^ 
that the Secret committed a trifling error in standing * somewhat too 
far to the northward In her Is^ tack in that direction. result was^. 
that Ino fetched her position to the southward of the fsteamer so ex- 
actly, that she had precisely sufficient room for her work, and nothing 
to spare. She came upon the starboard tack in most promising style | 
and it was doubtful whether she would not be first round when the 
Secret rushed rudely and powerfully athwart her bow, put her helm-sr 
lee with great energy, and succeedeu in just flinging herscjf in the wind 
of the Ino. There was, however^ no longer time to try out the casoir 
it was ^ a pretty quarrel as it stood,* and all parties were obliged to* 
abide the issue. The Ino made one fast and brave* effort to luff^otfi^ 
upon the Secret's quarter; but it was too late : an instant 
gun fired, and announced that the Secret was round ; and Ino W&lM 
most at the same moment in the same> position as her rivaU Away 
they went, big topsails and big jibs, and we thought we sho^d never 
see them again, having to wait so long for the stemmost yachts* 
When the Vixen went round the steamer we were amused to see her 
for some thirty seconds or so, with five sails not having hauled 
down her winding jib till the other was hobtod and sheeted home. It 
would bo tedious to dwell upon details in the run home, inasmuch a# 
no change jbook place in the position of the yachts, which arrived at 
Greenwich in the time here specified » 

R. M. 8.1 R. R. a* 

1. Secret... 6 45 30 1 4. Ranger 7 15 SSDr 

2. Ino 6 55 30 1 5. Prima Donna. 7 24 ^ 

3. Belvedere.... 7 0 55 1 

* The others were not timed. 

The prizes were presented in due and accustomed form, tlte Ina^ 
taking the second prize, and tho Ranger the cup given te the second 
class boats. We often during the daynpected to see this little iron 
clipper walk off with the first class j£6l^rize. 

The splendid band of the Royal Horse Guards (Blues) again 
attended, no doubt by the order of their gallant and noble Colonel, 
who, we must mention, was, as usual, greeted hy the company on board 
the steamer with a kind of enthusiasm that really amounts to affection. 

Adam's accomplished bdnd was doubled in strength on this occa* 
aion. and wrought in admirable harmony with the Blue's band, the two 
combined giving such powerful effect to their performance that an ele- 
gant party on board the Princess steamer danced quadrilles and 
to the Commodore's juusic, an incident which was both amusing am 
interesting to those who witnessed it. We have not time to notfew 
several similar oocurronces, and wo regret it. Spaqp permits ns OQljr 
to a^ that the whole of the day’s pleasure vas pleasure Indeed* 

MiV Li/s in London^ Jnhj 1^ \ 
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GRAND CHALLENGE CUP RACE. 

In this eight-oared race, for the honour of bolding this inagntff*- 
cent prize, and receiving the handsome presentation medab, three 
• boats were also entered, and they came in thus 

The Thames Club, London, 1 

The Cambiidge Black Piince, ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Eton and Westminster, Oxford ... ... ... ... ... 3 

We have already given the names of the first two crews, and 
therefore it is only necessary to give those of Oxford, which were aafob 
lows : — W. C. Stapylton, E. Button, J. Traver, F. M. Wilson, J. W. 
Conan t, J. A. Ogle, W. U. Heygate, W. H. Milman (stroke) : but 
who steered them ‘ this deponent knoweth not/ The previous closely 
contested race had excited a lively interest among the spectators as to 
the result of the present one, and as the Thames Club evidently deter- 
mined ^ to do or die,* many were found to speculate on their success. 
I'he latter had the station on the Berks side of the river, with the Con- 
tabs next to them in the centre, and the Oxonians* (formerly of Eton 
and Webtminstcr) on the opposite shore. The start was somewhat in 
fhvour of Oxford but they could not long retain it, the Cambridge 
cfrew wresting the lead from them, the Thames presensing the latter 
crew. Between the two last named one of the most rapid and severe 
struggles ever witnessed ensued, wliich was continued for the greater 
part of th| distance, but de9pite of the manly exertions of the crow of 
the Black Prince, the Thames Club drew in advance, increased their 
distance ahead almost every stroke, and finally went in winners by be- 
tween three and four lengths, thus reversing the order of things, the 
Conlabs beating them inftthe previous race for the Ladies* Plate. The 
Oxford, however, were not more than a boat and half s length astern 
of the Black Prince, having, although defeated, * worked like Britos* 
the whole away. It was one of the quickest races on record, the dis- 
tance about a mile and a ^quarter against stream being completed iis 
8min. loseo. , • 

Some races among thd^ondon watermen engaged in the umpire’s 
boat, &c., were on the tapis, but as ^ the train waits for no man,* we 
did not wait to witness it. The regatta has evidently lost none of his 
attractions, and the whole passed ofi* with considerable ielat$ 

BsWs Li/s in London, June 28. , 
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LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

life in the WOdemen; or, Wanderinj^ in SauA Africct, Br UsKat 
H. Metruisk. Bontiey. 

Nothing can be more origitial and animated than thia narrative of 
travel in the wilds of South Africa. It opens to us a new region and a 
new state of existence. It is one of those works issued now and then 
which every one will be eager to read, and which every one will be 
delighted with. 

The author, with three companions, left Oraliam*s Town in Aprils 
1844, to explore the wilds that lay to the north of the British posses^ 
sions at the Cape. The party consisted of the four gentlemen, and ten 
or twelve Hottentot attendants. They had three waggons well stored 
with all necessary baggage and provisions, about fifty oxen, thirty horses 
and some dogs. 

It inspires one with a strange kind of emotion to hear of this littb 
party boldly venturing into the wilderness, exploring an unknown re<* 
gion, trusting themselves in the heart of savage and unreclaimed deserts 
abounding with all description of ferocious Hfe, for the mere love Of 
adventure and novelty. For a supply of food they trusted chiefiy to 
their guns and the swiftness of their horses, for water to the streams and 
fountains that crossed their track, and for forage to the grass and her* 
bage that were generally met with in abundance. Their travel lasted 
for eight mqpths, yet during the whole of that time they seem to have 
Buffered nothing from scarcity*' They were generally well supplied with 
one kind of game or another. e. 

By the Orange and the Maraqua rivers they met with the best 
sport and with the most magnificent scenery. In the waters they met 
with crocodiles and hippopotami ; on the banks, in thick jungles, with 
elephants, lions, rhinoceroses, leopards, and panthers, and in the more 
open country with herds of bufialos, deer, and giraffes. Their sporting 
excursions were attended with all the excrement of danger, but none 
of the party were seriously injured, thoi||h they often lost their cattle 
from the ferocious attacks of wild beasts. From April to December 
they lived in the freedom of savage life, and returned at last to the 
Cape in the eiyoyment of excellent health, and highly dehghted wiA 
their travel in the wilderness. 

Our extracts from this «entertainiag volume must necessarily be 
scattered. The author kept a journiD, and has here reproduced it al- 
most csrhaftni. All his details have the rough force of the life he led, 
and are marked by the high spirit in which he wrote. On the dOfhr 
of June, wliile encamped near the Vaal river, he made his 

mST ACqUAlNTANCfi WITU A LIOK. 

Before daybreak I was reused from my slumber* in the tent by 
Bain baying, < Something bas got hold of au ox/ aud^ benrd 
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the poor creature belloir and moan piteously, but in a kind of stifled 
tone. The horses had all been fastened to the waggon wheels, but the 
oxen, having had a hard day’s work, had been allowed to lie loose 
during the night. In the course of half an hour the grey light was, 
wejugded, sufficient for our purpose, and three of us, well armed, 
sallied forth in the direction of the outcry, to reconnoitre. We 
marked a crow hovering, and by its guidance soon discovered one of 
the oxen lying dead. We approached with caution, and a quick sight* 
ed Hottentot pointed to the large print of a lion’s foot in the sand Just 
by us. The lion had attacked the ox in the rear, and fastened his 
tremendous claws in the poor wretch’s side, one having pierced through 
to the intestines : he had then bitten him in the flank, and, to show 
the prodigious power of the monster’s jaws, the thigh joint was dis* 
located, the hide broken, and one of the largest sinews snapped in two^ 
and protruding from the wound : having thus crippled his victim, he 
had, apparently, seised by the throat and throttled him. 

We could discern that the cattle had all been sleeping together 
when first surprised, and the lion, following on the trail of some Gri* 
qua horsemen, whom he had met on the preceding evening, had come 
across the oxen, and sprung on the nearest. We traced his spoor all 
along the road to the scene of slaughter, and on the retreat after 
it. He had not eaten a morsel, which was some satisfaction to 
our feelings. The first scuffle had evidently been violent, for the 
ground was much indented by it. This having been the outside 
ox, and the wind blowing from the rest, they had not smelt their 
dreaded foe, and had only run a little way off, else they would not 
have stopped for many miles. Execrations and cries for revenge were 
universal ; sp, forming a large party, we started in pursuit of the 
lion, attended by some good dogs. With the greatest difficulty we 
followed his track over sand and stones, by the assistance of Hotten- 
tot eyes ; but even these would in one or two cases have failed, if a 
sagacious dog, perceiving our object, had not run on the scent, stop- 
ping constantly to see if we advanced, as if conscious of the fierce 
creature we were pursuing. 

The searoh became at intervals very exciting, when the spoor led 
into a glen of long dead grassf or rushes ; but, whether purposely or 
not, the lion always left us to windward, so that his nose would inform 
him of our approach ; and after a fatiguing, unsuccessful chase, the 
sun growing very hot and our stomachs craving for breakfast, we ro« 
sought tho waggons. 

The habits of the king of beasts are not of that noble order 
wbic||^tura]i8ts formerly ascribed to him. In the daytime he will 
alnvvSBMvariably fly from man, unless attadeed, when his courage is 
tbat^ Iningled rage and despair. I have seen the lion, suddenly 
replied from bis lair, run off as timidly as a buck. It is said that even 
at flight they do not like to seise a man from a party, especially if 
the persons exercise their voices ; and that the carcase of an antelope, 
^ other game, may be preserved untouched by banging some stirrups 
. a branch ni^r, so that (ho Irons may dash together when blown 
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the triml : a white handkerchief on the end of a ramrod h another 
receipt for eiTecting* the same object* The Hon is a stealthy, cunning 
brute, never attacking unless he has the advantage, and, relying on 
his vast strength, feels sure of the victory. The natives tell incr^t- 
ble stories of his sagacity, which would almost make him a reasoning 
animal. There are well authenticated oases on record of lions carry-* 
ing away men at night from the fireside, but these are quite the excep- 
tion. They are gregarious, as many as twenty having been seen in a 
troop. 

Balked of our revenge, we started for the next water, but first of 
all we carefully cut up, aud stowed away, all the flesh of the dead oit, 
leaving only the entrails, which vultures and crows would speedily 
devour, and « dragging the hide behind the last waggon, that the assas- 
sin might follow and be entrapped. We came to a pool, called Pop- 
kuil^s fountain, surrounded by low clumps of bush and long grass, well 
fitted to be the head quarters o{ fells leo. Two guns loaded with 
slugs were secured to stakes near the water, their muszles protruding 
through some bushes, cut aud placed so as to conceal them : a string 
Wiis then attached to the triggers, and fastened to a large piece of 
meat, in such a manner that any creature laying hold of it would dis- 
charge the guns in his face. Care was taken that there should be no 
patl) but in front of the battery, and twilight had begun to fade when 
all our preparations were completed. Much trouble was experienced 
in tying up the oxen and horses ; one young ox broke away, and was 
of necessity abandoned to his Aite. Oood fires were made, a slight 
hedge of thorn boughs was formed round our camp at the least secure 
point, and, sppper over, we all retired to bed. 

At about 2 s. M., Hendrick, ever wakeful, shouted out, * There 
stands the lion ; shoot T and, before we could jump from our beds, 
the discharge of a gun was heard. The horses and cattle had been 
very uneasy for some time previously, snorting and struggling to get 
free : one horse actually broke hb halter, and ran away, but was 
brought back by Frolic. It is miraculous how both escaped Brom the 
lion, which then must have been prowling round us. On emerging 
we saw the oxen, like so many pointers, wi^ their noses in one direc- 
tion snufiSng the air ; and found that an old white ox, which had not 
been fastened up on account of its age and docility, btit merely driven 
amongst tho rest, had strayed about thirty yards from our camp, to 
nibble some grass, and had been assailed by the enemy. Piet said 
that he saw the brute on the ox and fired, whereupon he relinquished 
his prey and fled, and the poor terrified ox hurried back to the waggon 
and h s comrades ; where he began stretching out first one leg, then 
another, as if engaged in a surgical examination of his limbs. The air 
all the while was piercingly cold, and a basin of water in the tent hadn^^ 
coat of ice on it an inch thick. The fires were anew supplied with fiihl 
and a watch set ; the profoiindetl silenee, broken only by the del# 
breathiug of the oxen, reigned agein ; being thoroughly 
we nestled once more under our warm blankets. On inspeetiug die 
trap in the merning we fvuad^ te our gfiOFOiie 'disappokhtmeni^ that a 
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bail cap bad prevented the principal grim ft*om expiring ; and that the 
small one had gone oif, but missed its aim-^tlie meat bore the mark of 
a claw, but waanone of it eaten. The ox which had deseited was 
found uninjured, but the white one showed sev^aral severe scratches on 
Ms neck, which swelled extremely. We resolved to wait another day, 
and prepared for the lion. 

The lion, however, escaped them ; but in the night they shot a 
large hyeena. 

JSfitamia, Avff^tst 1. 


JAUNTING IN JAMAICA— AS IT USED TO BE. 

[Now that the railroad is the mode of annihilating space, both in the Eastern and 
Western Indies, the following sketch of a ride in the Is'and of Jamaica, tncn- 
tj years ago, may not be without woith in the way of an histoiical record. 
It is from the pen of an esteemed correspondent ] 

To speak of Jamaica as it was near forty years ago, is, as life runs 
in the tropics, reverting to past generations, and drawing a picture in 
anoient history. Since that time — albeit the sun burns with its wonted 
ardour, the rains fall with their usual vehemence, the sea-breeze rises in 
the morning, and rustles widi the same exhilirating freshness through 
the trees, and ruffles the blue expanse of the ocean, as it did thousands 
of years ago ; and the hills frown now, like then, in their dark shadows, 
or in scorched ridges — still, where all things teem with life, life is teem- 
ing with death ; animal, and with it human existence, like the local 
vegetation, without a winter and without repose, is born, and perishes 
in rapid velocity. Above all, the white man comes in from Europe, 
full of activity, enterprise, *und hope, and in a few years has returned to 
Ms father land, sometimes with wealth, more often with a broken con- 
stitution, and with fearful recollection of the number of his friends, of 
bis acquaintances, of youth, beauty, talent, principle, cunning, niisfor« 
tune, and success, all promiscuously swept away. In less than half a 
century, the very elements of social life are changed to him, and a 
secorUl generation is already fast verging to dissolution. 

Yet in the genial climates of the sun it is pleasant living ; existence 
has a prinuevality about it, which during the dreaminess of repose, the 
dolce far hangs Jike a mist about the mind ; and fancied glimp- 

‘'ses into Eden^ with its golden suns and purple shades, its celestial 
vdees in the verdant foliage, whispering on and on towards distant 
lds|N^, while a real brook, or a rushing cascade in the dbtance, aids the 
jpUing brain toVicture a sleeping Eve, an angelic form reposing in the. 
%oss-cIad grot, wliilo around^lier bod sports the flush of life,*' in anw 
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mal forma full of grace and beau^, and the serpent glides past unmind* 
fal of misohief— images like these crowd upon the mind with the great* 
er vivacity of coloariug, because half realities of the volujituousness of 
being are constantly encountered, and the many wants of the nofth 
nress not with their hourly necessities upon our nature. Disease itself^ 
with all its destructiveness, gnaws not for months and years to devour 
iti victims by inches ; but it comes silent and sadden, and the draarted 
arl gone as if to sleep. Hence, the white man returned from Aropi* 
cal climate nearly always carries charmed recollections in his memory^ 
perhaps not the less smiling because they depict the period of his youth- 
ful hopes, and the land where he was not subservient or equal to the 
mass of population, but a master, possessing iherjiidisputable prerogative 
of his colour, and the consciousness that it conferred upon him powere 
greater than the law pretended to grant. 

Holding an induential military situation in Jamaica, I traversed the 
island in every direction through nearly two thousand miles of road in 
the course of a single year, la this seriice I had opportunities of ex- 
ploring its most romantic sites and sylvan scenes, which, as the central 
nucleus of its mountain system is the most elevated of ail the West In* 
dian islands, offers the probability of being also the grandest. But in 
those days no Doctor Syntax in search of the picturesque, no enthusiast 
with the pencil, had traversed the country ; sugar and rum, coffee and 
dollars, were the uuiveisal themes of study *, and a Maroon war, or 
threatened French invasion, short-lived episodes, which served only to 
enliven with anecdote the scenes of high living and hard drinking which 
were then the ruling fashion. 

The militia reviews being in those days matters considered of impor* 
tance, the gbvernor and commander of the forces was in the habit of vi- 
siting the different places on the island, where the corps of infantry 
and troops of horse had their appointed places of assembling ; and at 
the same time he had to notice the Maroons, and inspect more particu- 
larly the regiments of the line at their stations and the batteries along 
tho coast. On one occasion, when, as usual, the officers of the staff 
were to attend his Excellency near St. Ann's Bay, on the north side 
of the island, it was a duty imposed on me to reconnoitre the different 
mountain roads leading from that directiBn to Kingston ; and for this 
purpose I had set out some days in advance, with a view of ascending 
the passes of the Hope river, forming in themselves one of the most 
romantic rides that can be imagined. Leaving Kingston by the Up- 
park camp military station, the road leads round the western termina- 
tion of the rocky Long mountain, and then turning directly east is 
seen the noble sugar plantation of the Hope estate, on the left, with 
Papeen and Ripleys on the right, both sides fenced in with prickly pear 
and numerous clumps of cocoa-nut trees, an occasional acacia, or a few 
chordea sebastianas, glowing with scarlet clusters of flowers ; and 
ther inwards, ancient and enormous cotton trees (Adansonias) ; wfilW 
the north face, or what is called the back of the Long mountaip, replete 
with thorny plants, displays its cavernous limestone. • Higher up to the 
Uttf are sloping grassy hills, with a park-like aspecti which they derive 
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from largo solitary trees, among which the tamarind is conspicuous ; 
but in front, right before the traveller, who, unmindful of the heat, 
inhaHs ^tbe sea-borne trade-wind, there is a profound yawning space, 
forul^ hj the glen of the Hope river, whh cultivated mountains be- 
y^Mid, and the narrow gap where the waters tumble and roar over rocks^ 
IIB wy reach the flats at the sea side. 

S him who was long a resident on the island, the view all round 
hallowed in reoolleotion ; for memory’s eye rests on many a 
bumble roof, albeit often dignified by the title of castle. It sees them 
embosomed in citron and orange trees ; there are avenues of mangos, 
and clusters of papa ws overtopping the waving plumes of bamboo ; and 
far off is the lofty mountain palm, standing in oolumnar majesty high 
above the rest. But to proceed ; we now c jme to a more enclosed series 
of pictures ; the road turns suddenly towards the hills, and foreground 
rooks overhang it with broad shadows ; the ascent is steeper still ; yon 
house, somewhat below the level towards the river, with all around 
overgrown plantation and wild vegetation, is already a ruin ; the rain 
pours into the deserted chambers; all around the piasza, and through 
the rotten boards of the piazza itself, the nettle of Europe luxuriates ; 
the floor crumbles under the visitor’s feet : in a side room a boudoir 
encloses an ancient piano-forte, on a shelf above it lie quantities of old 
music, some having fallen on the floor by the rushing in of the rain upon 
the heap of paper ; the rest of the house without furniture. How came 
this? Surely here resided one, in those days of far higher education, 
cental activity, and spirit, than are usually seen among the gentle but 
indolent beauties of thp pallid rose? Oh! yes; there once was living 
secluded here one full of grace and beauty : this w as her room ; here she 
was remembered, long after her departure ; when from a blessing to the 
slave, she rbse high in station as she was in merit, and died Duchess of 
Chandos, So said one who had known her in his earlier years, as we mus- 
ingly withdrew, closing a door that had never been bolted from within. 

Onwards the road becomes still more narrow, and hangs over the 
valley below; a gig can just get on, but one axle is ever grazing the 
vertical rock on the other side. The eye falls upon the summits of lofty 
trees entirely beneath it; there, at a projecting angle of the rock, is 
the spot where, some time* ago, a kittoreen (the local name for a gig 
having a top and side curtains) was recklessly driven, and thrown, with 
horse and driver, over the precipice into the summit of a tall tree, 
where it hung : the madman was saved ; but the fate of the poor 
animal could not be averted, which broke through and was killed. 
Negroes were sent with ropes to angle for the vehicle from above» while 
of^rs went up the valley, and climbing the tree to where tlie dis- 
eonsolahs whip was imprisoned, helped him out of his fearful plight* 

Occasionally one-iu'ohed bridges span smaller torrents hastening to 
join we Hope. Near them there are ever gtoups of sable femmes 
wiah^g, and among them, some witJi a bandana bandkerob|ef knitted 
on the right hip for all clothing, display, while beating and turning 
ihrir linen upon stones, that beautiful freshness of early maturity only 
^ Ip be found in the tropics, and oertidnly conspicuous in the serpentine 
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form of many a youthful black nyuipb. It was at one of the&e^^T' 
chief one day stopped to ask ifagentleman^inrhohad ae^lretrfatltt 
the vicinity^ was at home; several duennas not explaining the matter to 
** Massa'* satisfactorily, as it would appear to a young naiad preaentt 
she bad to give her opinion, and stood up from her stoopiDg woifc* 
The water she had been splashing abundantly in the frissly mop osf her 
hmr ran down so fast that she could not open her mouth to mak) 
wherefore, it being necessary to wipe her face, she took her bimdana 
and wiped it accordingly. All the eider women shouted with laugh- 
ter ; she looked abashed ; the general turning round, said, Did you 
ever see anything more beautifully graceful ?** I thought the act an 
innocent inadvertence ; but he said it was the iunate art of her sear* 
True, no classic figure of antiquity could equal the lambent symmetry 
of her form ! 

Beyond this the valley opens, and the botanic garden, anciently 
the property of Mr Wallen, appears between two glens, perched on a 
bright green hill, which interposes to their junction* It is a lovely and 
a healthy spot, where the air is ever bracing and fresh, and shade ia 
obtained under a multitude of tropical trees, collected from both hemis- 
pheres* The road continues to ascend far above it ; the opposite slope 
of the mountain, clothed in the darkest variety of greens, comes nearer 
and nearer; below, deep in the vale, beneath the densest foliage, the 
river may he heard occasionally prattling over pebbles, and again the 
loud laughter of the genii of the stream, bathing and sporting in tlie 
shaded waters, the presiding spirit white, or more often pale yellow and 
all around brown and black. Now the climate begins to change, the 
traveller sniffs the breeze of the mountain, clouds cap the summits ; and 
at ** Cold-st»riDg stands the solitary specimen of English oak, which 
I never passed without taking off my hat ! Hoto are other European** 
imported plants, and abundance of nettles ; but the Euphorbia Luiie* 
oia, first observed hereby Mr Wallen, and a beautiful creeper, a Sola- 
num, with sky-blue flowers in bunches, very like the lilac, named 
Brownriggia by Dr Brown the discoverer, are both natives of the Jo- 
eality, and would bo ornamental in England, with but slight protection* 
Cold-spring forms a pass across the vertex of the mountain-range tra- 
versing the island. An opinion was lonff entertained that here was a 
silver mine ; but in the days under review mineralogy was but little 
understood, and new coffee plantations were the mines which absorbed 
the silver, and even the gold of cane-fields. It was within a hundred 
yards of the summit, that I oiice encountered a northwester. During 
the whole ascent from the south the sky was serene and the sun hot i - 
here I suddenly perceived before me a cloud rise up above the crest, and 
come toppling over in rolling, tumbling, around, wool-like masses, with 
so threatening an aspect that my Spanish grey took fright, and instant- 
ly wheeling round, endeavoured to scamper down. Before he wad 
pulled ofs the cloud had enveloped ns in a dense chilly mbt, like an 
operation of magie ; and from thence onwards by Dallas easde to n 
friend’s coffee-mountain there was a complete storm of wind and 
fain* 
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During my stay* the business and amusements of the time passed 
rapidly off in the midst of slavo labour* and among masters who* in their 
eommon intercourse with fellow-men, showed all the generous oordialU 
ty of the best feelings, and with such rare exceptions towards the black, 
unless in the tone of command, and the occasional mistaken view of 
duty, that it was the state of the law which deserved entire blame* and 
often bitter scorn. It was the law which generated at home* out of 
pure humanity, feelings of that easy kind of virtue, which preaches the 
labours of love where it has no contrary interest, and is not ashamed to 
enlist in its cause misstatement and exaggeration. Already at that 
period a more truth-seeking middle course was scouted by both parties : 
110 wonder that the interested rejected conclusions drawn from many a 
false picture, and then went into an opposite and culpable extreme of 
opinion. 

In the mountains, though with the thermometer at 75^, walking 
the steep paths of coffee plantations is no pleasure ; riding over to 
neighbours within reach of signals, but accessible only through miles 
of round-about roads, leads only to drinking sangaree more than is 
beneficial : books, chess, and backgammon kill time indeed ; and rifle 
practice at some vulture or solitary eagle seen perched upon a decayed 
mahogany tree, pluming his prey within doubtful distance of the ball, 
may be for a moment exciting ; or flying shots at bald-pate pigeons, 
or at a clamorous flight of parrots, higli in air, may cause a bet ; but 
more constant amusement is sought in the pursuit of Cray- fish, beneath 
the stones in the purling rivulet below, and to the naturalist in search- 
ing for birds, insects, and plants. In such occupations* the hour of 
joining the generars staff approached : to go the day before, was to 
increase wjth our presence the probable superabundance bf visitoi^ at 
all the plantations in the vicinity of the rendezvous, and it was asserted 
that by starting at a proper hour it might be easily ridden before the 
review would commence. But when the morning arrived, the dis- 
tance round to St Ann's Bay by mountain paths was found to be so 
considerable, that to arrive in time became impossible ; and, as all pre- 
sent were obliged to be there, the dilemma was for some time thought 
to be insurmountable. Our host, demurring a moment about uniform 
coats, asked if w.e would vet/ture to ride down tho river, promising tliat 
there was only three quarters of a mile of it a little steep. He had 
gone down hipself once, when pressed for time, but that was not in his 
regimentals; and there were, to be sure, sundry plunges, where the 
horses would be above the back under water ; but it was all clear, the 
sun was hot, and we would soon be dry again. With these blessings 
befbre we mounted, and immediately came to two or three steep 
places in the coffee grounds, which, with the horses sitting on their 
hams^ and their fore feet stretched somewhat before them, we slid 
down at angles of not less than 4do, suocossively rounding oooaaional 
})dslies to the cross roads, and then commencing again another 
dide« Although my own horse had never, ao far as I know, por- 
fomed this feat, he seemed to be quite accustomed to it ; "and in 
this manner wc soon reached the river course, where it was a per* 
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feet roariDg torrent, with the banks on each side, precipices. In went 
the leader, and presently we all floundered through the eddying waters 
generally as^ high as the ridersi* knees, j»rith large rolling stones under 
the horses* feet ; at times thrown forward over ledges of rook, above 
four feet high, by the force of the cascade, plunging beneath into deep 
holes, and swimming for a moment to reach footing out of the pool, aud 
re-commence similar adventures. When we could look back, it wai 
accusing to see the last of us, with a succession of cascades towering in 
foaming stops high above him, with the sun flickering upon the eddying 
and leaping falls ; while he would cry out, from amid the roaring waves|^ 
that those before him seemed to sink in an abyss of whirlpools. Ex- 
cepting broken knees for the horses, it was evident there was not the 
least danger. To sit firmly, and give the horse liis head, was all we 
had to think of ; for, cushioned in the stream, no fall could be bard, 
and rocks above water wore always around. Once or twice there 
was a longer swim, and then also a moment's scrambling along the 
bank ; but with care and patience we soon lowered ourselves several 
hundred feet, and then struck into a path, where we alighted, and, 
undressing, in a few minutes dried our dripping garments upon tlie 
broiling rocks, from whence, at an easy canter, we reached the review 
ground, about seventeen hundred feet below our starting place. Vik 
were on the spot before the troops began to fall in, all parties refusing 
to believe in the route by which we had arrived. s 

Militia infantry reviews are soon over in the West Indies ; and the 
cavalry, which once understood how to ride round a portentous cotton 
tree, with a colonel who warned the general with the remark — ‘ Ab, 
sir ! if you did but know how much trouble I had to get them to do so 
much, 1 anf sure no further exertion would be demanded ~was now, 
after, a miserable failure at a flourish from a negro trumpeter, hand- 
somely dibinissed, in order to prepare in real earnest for the coming 
grand dinner ; where numerous toasts were drunk, and sundry gentle- 
men commenced singing ballads, whereof many beautiful stanzas were 
unfortunately drowned by the excessive applause bestowed upon the 
first. 

Sporting Jteview for Afey. 
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THE GREAT. IRISH WOLF-DOG; 

IDENTICAL WITH THE HIGHLAND DEER-HOUND OF MODERN 
TIMES.—AN ESSAY. 


BT n. D. RIOIIARDSON, B.E.R.R.S.B. 

The identity of the Highland deer-hound with the old Irish wolf- 
dog not being generally known or admitted, it strikes me that it will 
be as well to demonstrate that fact ere going any further, and for this 
purpose I sliall quote a paper which I published about a year ago* in 
the Irish Penny Journal ; at the head of it also will be found a good 
engraving taken from a portrait of Oscar, a Highland deer-hound of 
prodigious size and beauty, the property of my friend J. J. Nolan, 
of White’s Avenue, Merrion. I may be accused of vanity in thus 
quoting from my own works, but I really cannot avoid doing so when 
they are the only writings, to which I can at all refer. I quote the 
paper to which I allude, almost entire. 

<< * The greyhound 1 the great hound ! the graceful of limb * 

Rough fellow ! tali fellow, suift fellow, and slim ! 

Let them sound through the earth, let them sail o’er the sea, 

They will light on none other more ancient than thee !’ 

OLD IfS. 

No individual of the canine race has attained an equal amount of 
fame, or excited an equal degree of attention throughout Europe — not 
merely inHhe days of his acknowledged existence among our dogs of 
chase, but even now, that he is considered to be extinct— with that once 
possessed by the superb creature whose picture adorns our title-page, 
and an account of whom forms the subject of our present article. Pub- 
lic opinion has long been divided respecting the precise appearance and 
form of this majestic animal ; and so many different ideas have been 
conceived of him, that many persons have been induced to come to the 
oonclusion that no particular breed of dogs was ever kept for wolf 
hunting in this country, but that the appellation of * was be- 

stowed upon any dog swift enough to overtake and powerful enough to 
contend with and overcome that formidable animal. 

There are those who hold this opinion, and there are likewise 
those who bold that while a particular breed was used, it was a sort 
of heavy manstiff-like dog, now extinct. It is the object of the present 
paper to show that while Ireland did possess a peculiar race of dogs, 
exmusively devoted to wolf hunting, these dogs, instead of being of 
the mastiff kind, resembled the greyhound in form ; and instead of be- 
ing e;|tinot, are still to be met with, although we ore compelled to ac- 
knowledge that they are very scarce. 

* This was publisheAin 1841.— Saturday, May 8, No. 46. 
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** We aire informed by such disjointed scraps of Celtic vwa# as 
Time, that merciless destroyer, has suffered to come down, though in 
a mutilated form, to our days, that in the times of old, when Fioun 
Mao Comhail, popularly called Fin McCoul, wielded the sceptre of 
power and of justice, we possessed a prodigious and courageous dog, 
used for hunting the deer and the wild boar, with — though last, not 
least— the grim and savage wolf, which ravaged the folds and slaugh- 
tered the Imrds of our ancestors. We learn from the same source 
that these dogs were also frequently employed as auxiliaries in war, 
and that they were * mighty in combat, theic breasts like plates cff 
brass, and greatly to be feared.* We might adduce the songs of Os- 
sian, but that we fear to draw upon ourselves the envious rancour of 
some snarling critic. We cannot, however, avoid observing that the 
epithets ‘ hairy footed,* ^ white breasted,* and * bounding,* ar j singu- 
larly characteristic of some of the striking peculiarities of the dog in 
question, and strangely coincide with the descriptions furnished by 
other writers respecting him ; so that McPherson must at all eventa 
have been at the pains of considerable research if he actually ybrped 
the beautiful poems which he put forth to the world under Ossian*a 
name. The word * Brau,* the name given to Fingal’s noble hound, 
employed by others than Ossian, or I should not mention it, is Celtic, 
and signifies * mountain torrent,* implying that impetuosity of coarse 
and headlong courage so cliaracteristio of the subject of my paper. 
1 have said that many assert the Irish wolf-dog to be no longer in ex- 
istence, 1 have ventured a denial of this, and refer to the tc^-dog or 
deer-dog of the Highlands of Scotland as his actual and faithful living 
representative. Perhaps I am wrong in saying * representative :* I 
hold that tlm Irish wolf-dog and the Highland deer-hound are one and 
the same ; and 1 now proceed to cite a few authorities in support of my 
position. 

** The venerable Bede, as well as the Scottish historian John Ma- 
jor, informs us that Scotland was peopled from Ireland, under tho con- 
duct of Renda ; and adds, that even in his own days, half Scotland 
apoke the Irish language as their mother tongue ; and many of my 
readers are, doubtless, aware that even at this present time the Qaelio 
and the Erse are so much alike, that a Connaught man finds no diffi- 
culty in comprehending and conversing with a Highlander, and I myself 
have read the Gaelic bible with an Irish dictionary. Scotland was also 
called by the early writers Scotia Minor, and Ireland Scotia Major. 
The colonisation, therefore, of Scotland from Ireland admits of little 
doubt. 

As the Irish wolf-dog Vas at that time in the enjoyment of his 
most extended fame, it was not to be expected that the colonists would 
omit taking with them such a fine description of dog, and one which 
would prove so useful to them in a newly established settlement, and 
that too at a period when hunting was not merely an amusemept^ but 
one of their main oooupations, and their main source of subsistenee. 
The Irish wolf-dog was thus carried into Scotland, land became tba 
Highland or Scottish wolf-dog, changing, in process of itmOj bb namo 
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with bis eountiy ; and in the course of ages, when the wolves died out 
of the land, his occupation being no longer the hunting of those animalsi 
but of deer, he became known as the Highland deer-dog, and no 
longer as the Highland wolf-dog ; though, indeed, he is to the pre- 
sent called by the latter of these appellatians by many writers, both 
Irioh and Scottish. 

** In Ireland the wolves were !h existence longer than in Scot- 
land ; but as soon as the wolves ceased to exist in this country, the 
dogs were suffered to become extinct also ; while in Scotland t^ere 
was still abundant employment for them after the days of wolf 
hunting were over, for the deer still remained; and useful as they 
had been as tool/-houuds, they proved themselves, if possible, more 
as cfecr-hounds. 

That the Irish wolf dog was a tall, rough greyhound, similar 
in every respect to the Highland dog of the present day, I beg to 
adduce in proof the following authorities:— 

Strabo mentions a tall greyhound in use among the Pictish and 
Celtic nations, which he states was held in high esteem by our ances- 
tors, and was even imported into Qaul for the purposes of the chase. 
Campion expressly speaks of the Irish wolf-dog as a * greyhound of 
groat bone and limb.^ Silans calls it also a greyhound, and asserts 
that it was imported into Ireland by the Belgse, and is the same 
with the renowned Belgk dog of antiquity, and that it was, during 
the days of Roman grandeur, brought to Rome for the combats of 
the amphitheatre. Pliny relates a combat in which the Iiish wolf- 
dogs took a part : he calls them * Canes Graii Hihemwi' and des- 
cribes them as much taller than the mastiff. Hollinshed, in speaking 
of the Irish, says ^they are not without wolves, and greyhounds to 
hunt them.* Evelyn, speaking of the bear-garden, says, ^the bull- 
dogs did exceeding well; but the Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which 
was a tall greyhound, a stately creature, and beat a cruel mastiff.’ 

** Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, was presented by King John 
with a specimen of this kind of dog ; 

* The greyhound ! the great hound * the graceful of limb ! 

and most of my readers m'e acquainted with that beautiful poem, the 
* Grave of the Greyhound.’ These animals were in those days permit- 
ted to be kept ouly by Princes and chiefs ; and in the Welsh laws of 
the ninth century we find heavy penalties laid down for the maiming or 
injuring the Irish greyhound, or as it was styled in the code alluded 
to, the Canis Oraitu Hibemicus ; and a value was set on them equal 
to more than double that set on the ordinary greyhound. 

t^yson, secretary to Lord Deputy Mountjoy, says, * the Irish 
men amr greyhounds are of great stature.’ Lombard says that the 
finest hunting dogs in Europe were produced in Relaud; greyhounds 
useful to take the stag, wild boar, or wolf. Pennant d^oribes these 
dogs as scarce, and as being led to the chance in leather slips or thongs, 
and caHs theme * the Irish greyhound.’ Bay describes him as the 
./ greatest dog^ he Over seen. Buffon says, he saw an * Irish 
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Kf-ejhound* which measured five feet in height when in a sitting pos* 
ture; and says that all other sorts of greyhounds arc descended fi*om 
him, and lhat in Scotland it is called the Highland greyhound, that it 
is very large, deep-chested, and covered with long rough hair, 

“ Scottish Doblemeu were not always content with such specimens 
of this dog as their own country produced ; but frequently sent for 
them to Ireland, conceiving, doubtless, that they would be found bet- 
ter and purer in their native land. The following is a copv of a let- 
ter addressed by Deputy Falkland to the Earl of Cork, in 1623 : — 

‘ My Lord, — I have lately received letters from my Lord Duke of 
Buccleuch, and others of my noble friends, who have entreated me^ 
to send them some greyhound dogs and bitches, out of this kingdom, 
of the largest sort, which I perceive they intend to present unto divers 
princes and other noble persons ; and if you can possibly, let them be 
white, vVhich is the colour most in request here. Expecting youv 
answer by the bearer, I commit you to the protection of the Almighty, 
and am, 

* Youv Lordship’s attached friend, 

* Falkland."* 

“ Smith, in the second edition of the History of Waterford, saysr, 

^ The Irish greyhound is nearly extinct : it is much taller than a mas- 
tiff, but more like a greyhound ; and for size, strength, and shape, can- 
not be equalled,' lloderick, King of Connaught, was obliged to fur- 
nish hanks and greyhounds to Henry II. Sir Thomas Rue obtained 
great favour from the Great Mogul, in 1615, fur a brace of Irish grey- 
hounds presented by him. Henry VIII, presented the Marquis of 
Dessn rages, a Spanish Grandee, with two goss-havvks and four Irish 
greyhounds,'^ 

The space to which I have resolved upon restricting this paper ' 
renders it necessary that I should here put a period to my quotations. 

The Highland or Iiish wolf-dog is a stately, majestic animal, ex- 
tremely good tempered and quiet, unless when irritated, when he be- 
comes furious, and is, in consequence of his tremendous strength, a 
truly formidable animal. The size of this has been exaggerated.' 

Dr. Goldsmith asserts that he saw several, some of which were four 
feet high ! They are certainly however, even now, taller than the com- 
mon run of dogs — perhaps, if we oxcept tho boar-dog, the very tallest 
in existence. Her Majesty possesses one, “ Brau," 33 inches high. 

The Scottish greyhound is by some writers classed as identical 
with this dog, and by others as altogether dissimilar, and as a totally 
•different breed. For my part, I am disposed to regard the Scottish 
giey hound as merely a half-bred cross between the wolf-dog and tliw 
common giey hound. Yet as the Scottish greyhound is known of 4 
distinct dog, and sometimes sold by roguish dog-doalers as the deer- 
hound, it may not be amiss to present our readers with a description of 
him. , I 

Tho principal characteristic of the Highland deer-hound, and that 
.V way with greatest facility be distinguished from vthe 

IKI>. SVOAT. BEY.— TOL. IV., NO, YU, • 
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£ee>ttKh freyhoufxl, is his peniMoui ear. His ear does tiot stands 
)ialf erect like that of the latter, but, inclining at first slightly back- 
tFards, fallS} and is decidedly pendulous ; hence, some are of opinioii 
that this hound had for one of his ancestors the old southern hound or 
Talbot. This, however, I should be rather inclined to doubt, as I 
conceive the Highland deer-hound to be of far more ancient origin 
even than that animal. 

Another point in which this dog differs from the Scottish grey- 
lionnd is in the length and texture of his hair. The hair of the High- 
land dcor*hf>uiid is very long, shaggy, but not wiry, and stands forth 
around his face and eyes, which, in a fancy specimen, it almost con- 
ceals from view. He is besides much more powerfully built, and is a 
great deal taller. 

The deer-hound stands from 28 to 33 inches in height, and fre- 
<|uent]y weighs ^ore than 100 pounds avoirdupois. I should say, 
however, judging from my own experience, that this average height is 
27 i inches, and his average weight 70 to 75 pounds. His head, when 
a well-bred specimen, is carried high ; his tail never ; his mien is proud, 
daring, and commanding : I do not, indeed, know any dog in existoiice 
which exhibits such majestic deportment, or carries on bis front greater 
evidence of purity of blood and originality of breeding. His body and 
limbs are not fleshy, but exceedingly firm and muscular ; his back is 
arched ; his legs straight and clean, and the hard projecting muscles 
may he felt upon his limbs standing out like iron prominences. His 
tail is long and bushy, with long hair depending from the under siir- 
fnee ; it is usually oai^*ied in a hanging curve : when in the chase it is 
carried nearly horizontally, but curved downwards ; and when excited 
to anger, >it rises in a straight lino. 

The colours of domestic animals, especially dogs, will so vary, de- 
spite of all our care to the contrary, that I feel some hesitation in say- 
ing what I think shoidd be the colour of this dog ; that which is most 
fancied is yellowish, or sandy, with a darker shade through it, ap- 
proaching to a brindle — an iron grey is by no means to be despised, 
and tliis is the prevailing colour of the Irish dogs. If the prevailing 
colour be dark grey, the breast, throat, and belly are generally white. 

A good hound of this'breed should be able to kill an ordinary- 
sized wolf single-handed ; and, doubtless, all my readers are acquaint- 
ed with the legend of Beth Gelert, in which a hound of this variety is 
introduced as saving his master's heir from one of those fierce ma- 
rauders. 

The most frequent epithets applied to this dog in Ossian’s poema 
are singularly characteristic of the breed, viz. — hairy footed,'" white- 
brea9t6d,'^'ahd “ bounding." The two former are singularly true — of 
the white hreast I have already spoken ; and I have now to mention 
that feet are much more hairy on the sob than those of other dogs ; 
nay, in a high-brod specimen these are almost like a hare's — a perfect 
brush ; this is a wise provision, for it protects the dog's feet from being 
Qut^^by tlie sharp stones, and rocks, and briars, which form the main 
f^^ktures of the country, in wliioh hU services are most pot in requisition# 
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Boun^ling’’ is also a singular characteristic : the common greyhound 
runs in the ordinary manner* by a succession of springs of equal length ; 
but the deer-hound is remarkable as having the propensity of boundinj^ 
in his course* i. e.. of taking an occasional extra spring, equal perhapii to 
two or three ordinary ones. The name of Fingal’s dog* ** Brau/ is in 
itself remarkable* it signifying in Celtic mountain torrenU 

In llolHiished’s Chronicles* we find recorded a circumstance which 
proves the high estimation in which these dogs were formerly held* vis * 
of a quarrel which took place between some Piotish and Scottish nobles 
in consequonce of the abduction of some deer-hounds by the former 
from their Scottish neighbours— a quarrel which led to a serious war 
between the two nations* and to the loss of many lives. 

The deer-hound is very fierce towards other dogs* so much so that 
when brought to a house or bothy in the stalking season* all the other 
dogs must be sent out of the way* as otherwise tJ^y will be surely 
worried to death. 

Deer-hounds are now becoming very scarce* and sell for very high 
prices. It is a curious fact that in no breed of dogs does there exist 
such disparity of size between the male and female as in this ; the bitches 
in the same litter with dogs of 28 inches in height rarely reaching 
that of two feet* or even 23 inches ; indeed* a slut of this breed 26 
inches high is rcgaided as quite a phenomenon. 

Many noblemen and gentlemen* proprietors of parks and forests, 
have sought to lepair the scantiness and degeneracy of this race of 
dogs, by crossing, &o. Perhaps a few judicious remarks might not bo 
thrown away* or deemed superfluous ; accordingly such shall be found 
in another place. 

The Sebttish greyhound is* whatever may be the opinion of other 
naturalists or spoitsmen* neither more nor less than a badly bred deer- 
hound ; and I have not lightly adopted this conclusion* having only 
ariived at it after years of research and inquiry ; he differs only from 
that dog in stature* texture of hb hair* and in being more fashioned 
after the slim form of the greyhound* and built like him rather for 
speed than strength. The Scottish greyhound is a very fast dog ; and 
although not permitted to entrance by somo coursing clubs* on tlio 
ground of his being apt to run sly* or ifl other words* endeavouring 
to catch the hare by a tlwrt cut, which he certainly will occasionally 
do* is decidedly a dangerous opponent — witness the recent exploits 
of a rough dogf at the Glasgow coursing meetings* who has gained 
unperishable fame for himself* despite of much envious endeavour to 
write him down as a mongrel. 

The Russian greyhouna is evidently a branch of the great Irish 
stock* and a twin brother of the Highland deer-hound* which ha 
closely resembles* the only striking point of difference being in the 
greater business of lib tail* and the back part of hb thighs. This 
dog being occasionally used in the pursuit of the wild boar or beari 

* A. D. 1588 * 

f Nsai 1 meatioa his name Gilbert&eld.’’ 
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is often erroneously st^ led ** Boai'^og/^ The true dog entitled to that 
appellation^ will be treated of in his proper place. As is usually the 
case, the true boar-dog differs as much as j^ssible from the supposi- 
tious, 

Kesembiiug the same stock is the Persian greyhound, or Polygar 
dog of India — one of the most perfectly beautiful creatures that can be 
conceived. There aro two varieties: one which is covered all over 
with a long silky hair like a spaniel, and carrying a deep fringe 
to his cirs ; and the other smooth on the body, with a lighter coloured 
fringe of the length of eight or nine indies on the tail and back part 
of the thighs. The former is to be found in the southern and flat parts 
of India : the latter inhabits the more inhospitable mountainous regions, 
and is accordingly a fleroer and more hardy dog. These dogs possess 
good noses, are fast, and very courageous. 

And lastly wo come to the French mdtin, hardly indeed a true 
greyhound ; his Rad is too thick across the temples, and his general 
form savours of coarseness. Buffon, in an enthiisiastio burst of nation- 
ality, sought to provo this dog to be the source of the entire canine 
race. I have soon some dozens, but would banish every one of them 
from my kennel as useless, barking curs ; and, indeed, the French 
word matin is synonymous with our word cur, and is applied at present 
indisorim it lately to those nameless, wretched wanderers, who seek their 
eidsteuce fiom the oflal of the street — CAiens des Hues* 

Koiifi — Somo of the dbeve aiiimaU were treated of, by me, at length in former 
numbera of this magazine, and I merely advert to them in this place for the sake 
of rendering my present subject complete. 

jSporthi^ RevUw for May. 


RHINOCEROS ANI> WILD BUFFALO HUNTING 
ALONG THE CASHAN MOUNTAINS. 

Leaving the waggons to proceed to the ground where our opera- 
tions against the Elephants were to commence, I went with 'Lingap 
to the carcase of the Antelope I concealed yesterday, near which I kill- 
ed two females of the same species, 1 believe I may with safety assert 
that I am the only European that ever shot a Water Buck. It is about 
the size of an ass, and of somewhat browner colour. The hair is coarse, 
like that of the Indian Rusa Stag, and iu texture resembles split whale- 
booCi. The appearance of the male animal is stately ; the eyes are 
l^ge and brilliant ; the horns ponderous, three feet in length, white, 
xinged, and placed almost perpendicularly oii the head, the points being 
mu'ved to the front* A mane encircles the ueck| and ani,elliptioal white 
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band, the tail/ which is tufted at the extremity. The female is similarj 
but hornless and rather smaller. The desh of both is coarse, and Si 
highlly ill savoured that even savages are unable to eat it. On cuttiSjl 
off the head, the effluvia literally drove me from the spot. Mr. Ste£ 
man had the merit a few years ago of bringing this Antelope under the 
observation of the scientido world, and Dr. Smith brought down other 
two specimens with the late expedition. 

On the bank of the river 1 observed the perfect skeleton of an 
Elephant. Near to it "Lingap suddenly stopped, and pointing with his 
assegai to a bush a few yards off, whispered Too/* and I immediately 
perceived three Lionesses asleep. Ensoonsing himself behind bis 
shield, he made signs to me to dre, which I did into the middle of the 
party, at the same moment springing behind a tree which completely 
screened me. Thus unceremoniously awakened, the three ladies broke 
covert, roaring in concert, and dashed into the tj^ick bushes, while 
we walked as fast as possible in the opposite direction. In the course 
of a few minutes we heard several discharges of musquetry, and an in- 
furiated Rhinoceros, streaming with blood, rushed over the brow of the 
emineuce tliat we were ascending, and was within pistol shot before we 
were aware of his approach. No bush presenting itself behind which 
to hide, 1 threw my cap at him, and ’Lingap striking his shield and 
shouting with stentorian lungs, the enraged beast turned off. I salut- 
ed him from both barrels, and he was immediately afterward overturn- 
ed by a running tire from the Hottentots, every one of whom I now 
saw had left the waggons at the mercy of the oxen, conduct for which 
we repiimanded them severely, threatening to withhold further sup- 
plies of ammunition. 

Three hours travelling between two ranges of the Cashan moun- 
tains, brought 119 to the Ooli river, a pretty little stream, upon the fur- 
ther bank of which we halted. A party of savages joined us, having 
feasted heartily upon the Gnoo killed yesterday, and as we did not re- 
quire their services wo sent them to eat up the Rhinoceros, with in- 
junctions to return in the evening. The banks of the Ooli are preci- 
pitous, and clothed with extensive mimosa groves, abounding with 
wild Buffaloes, Pallahs, and Guinea Fowl.* We made a large bag of 
the latter, and obtained a supply of OstAch eggs. In order to drive 
the Elephants into the plain, preparatory to hunting them the next day, 
we set fire to the grass, and moved the camp to a more secure position 
where the savages who had returned, assisted in fortifying our stockade 
against the Lions. 

At day break the followjing morning, we crossed an extensive val- 
ley which skirts the mountain range, passing the ruins of several stone 
kraals, which in former times served to confine the cattle of numerous 
Bechuana tribes then living in peaceful possession of the country. 
These crumbling memorials now afford evidence of the extent to which 
this lovely spot was populated before the devastating wars of Noslo* 
katse laid it waste, and Indicate also a refinement in the art of build- 
ing that 1 had ROt met with before. Our guides Vagcrly plucked 
r * y«mida 
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several plants of tobaoco that grew wild about the enolosers, drying 
them for the manufacture of siiuC Soon afterwards we entered a 
gorge of the mountains, and began to ascend. The ravages of Ele- 
phants were here still more conspicuous, and foot prints of the preced- 
ing day were numerous We paused on mountains to admire the stu- 
pendous depth and formidable character of the ravines and eliasms, 
which hai'o boon scooped out by the mighty torrents of water that roll 
down dining the rainy season, with fury irresistible, uprooting ancient 
trees, and hurling into the plain below huge masses of rook, which, 
once put in motion bound from ledge to ledge until they reach the 
bottom of the valley. Nearly all the rivers in this part of Africa, take 
their source in the Cashan range. It divides the waters that flow to 
the Eastward into the Mozambique sea, from those that run to the 
Westward into the Atlantic Ocean ; and the country on both sides be- 
ing abundantly irrigated, is far better calculated both for grazing and 
cultivation than any part ibf the district that we found the Matabili 
occupying. The fear of Dingan, however, has led tliem to neglect it, 
and to establish themselves in a more secure position. A gigantic 
savage of a subordinate tribe of the Baquaina, a conquered nation to 
the Northward, here accidentally joined us. He was a perfect ogre in 
dimensions, six: feet four inches high, and stout in proportion. From 
him we learned that there was a large herd of Elephants on the opposite 
side of the mountains, out of which ho had speared a young one the day 
before. We proceeded under his guidance, and threading a pass in the 
mountains formed by the dry channel of a ravino, through which a waggon 
might be brought with little difficulty, sat down to breakfast by a refresh- 
ing mountain rill. A large colony of Pig-faced Baboons,* shortly made 
tlieir appearance above us, some slowly advancing with <la inquisitive 
look, others deliberately se'iting themselves on the rocks, as though 
debating on the propriety of our unceremonious trespass on their do- 
mains. Their inhospitable treatment at length obliging us to make an 
example, we fired two shots among them. Numbers assembled round 
the spot where the first had struck, scraping the lead wffli their nails, 
and scrutinizing it with ludiarous gestures and grimace. The second, 
however, knocked over one of their elders, an enormous fellow, who 
was strutting about erect, laying down the law — and who, judging 
from his venerable appearance, must have been at least a great-grand- 
sire. This national calamity caused incredible consternation, and many 
affecting domestic scenes. The party dispersed in all directions, 
mothei's snatching up their infants, and bearing them in their arms out 
of the reach of danger with an impulse and action perfectly human. 

Conducted by an Elephant path, we "descended through tho forest 
to a secluded dell on the northern side of the range. Beyond, the 
whole plain was studded with detached pyramidical stony hills, amongst 
which we could perceive the extensive remains of cattle enclosures 
and ruins, similar to those we had passed in the morning, testify- 
ing of cities long gone by.'' The tracts of the Elephants leading 
mk to tbo mountains, we reascended by g stUp path oour 

* CjmecspAalat Frowrim* 
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sirlerably to the Westward of tbe defHe fbroiigh which we hnd come^ 
and, on arriving at the suminit, perceived our waggons like small 
white specks in the distant valley. Bare and sterile rocks occupy the 
hifichest elevation of these mountains, commanding an extensive view, 
and forming a strong contrast with the middle and lower regions, so 
thickly covered with verdure and forests, the latter chiefly occupying 
the ravines. Having reconnoitered the whole country through a teles- 
cope, without being able to discern the animals of which we were ia 
quest, we descended by a steep foot-path, the face of the mountain be« 
ing strewed with round white pebbles. Near the summit grew a vene« 
rable mimosa, which completely overshadowed the path, and a little on 
one side of it we observed a large heap which had been formed by 
each passenger contributing one of these pebbles as he passed. Our 
savages added their mite, simply picking up the nearest, and casting it 
irreverently towards the hill. This bein^^he only approach to ex- 
ternal worship or religious ceremony that w^had seen, we naturally 
became very inquisitive on the subject, but could elicit no satisfactory 
information. Mohanycom said it was the King," from which very 
sapient reply we were left at liberty to conclude, either that the hill 
was a monument of respect to royalty, or that they hnd been engaged 
in an idolatrous rHe. The former is the most probable, for, amongst 
the Mafabili, tlie reigning monarch, whilst he absorbs all their praises, 
is the only deity. He it is, in the opinion of this benighted race, that 
maketh the rain to fall and the grass to grow, that secth the evil and 
the good, and in whose bands are the issues of life and death." They 
have no idea of a Creator, so far as we could learn, or knowledge of 
a future statq; nor could wo ascertain that by the term King, they 
ever referred to any being beyond the despot who presides over their 
mortal destinies. 

On reaching the foot of the mountains, we found a portion of the 
skull of the Elephant’s calf that our colossal savage fiiend had destroy- 
ed the day before. It was all that the Hyssnas had left, of the little 
that he had considered too hard for his own digestion. The tracks of 
the drove had gone Eastward over the country where we had al- 
ready hunted, and as it waxed late we qjade the best of our way to 
the camp. I shot two Qunggas for our savage allies, who returned 
during the night laden with flesh, and bringing with them a Wild 
Hog,* that they had buried in the morning in a Porcupine’s earth, to 
which it had been driven by their dogs. 

The grass on the opposite side of the mountains having been 
burnt, we resolved by the advice of the natives, to skirt them on the 
South side for a day or two. As soon ns it was light, I set out with 
Mohanycom, and killed a spotted Hyssna,! that bad been attracted with 
many others by the smell of the pork to our camp. I was glad to have 
my revenge, for they had annoyed our cattle all night long, moaning 
fHinereally in concert with the dismal yelling of Jackals, | and roarings 
of Lions, with whoso melody our only surviving dog never failed to 
chime in. The soloof my shoe coming off, I had the felicity of running 

* SuaLarvatus, f Crocutaaif \ 
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barefooted over sharp flints to overtake the wag^gons, which had cross- 
ed four inconsiderable mountain streams, and were entering a field of 
tall reed-grass, that waved above the heads of the oxen. An immense 
white Rhinoceros suddenly started from his slumbers, and rushed 
furiously at the leading waggon, crushing the dry reeds before him, 
and alarming tlie cattle by his loud snorting, and hostile demonstra- 
tions, A volley, however, cooled his courage, and he retired to a suit- 
able bush where we despatched him. Three more Rhinoceroses were 
added to the list on our way to the Massellan river, which flowing 
through the mountains, joins the Lingkiing, a tributary to the Limpopo. 

Although said to be very expert in following the tracks of wild 
animals, the Hottentots are far less skilful than the Asiatics, and I not 
unfrequently eclipsed them myself. Piet was the most accomplished 
in wood craft, and besides being possessed of considerably more nerve, 
was the only one of our Mlowers upon whom I could depend for any 
assistance in the field. T* rest were ready enough to go out that they 
might obtain a supply of ammunition, and gain a pretext for evading 
their other duties — ^liut their natural indolence extending itself even to 
their recreations, they never hesitated to abandon me at their conveni- 
ence, in order to divert themselves with the more common species of 
game, which could be circumvented with little exertion. The savages 
never accompanied us beyond the carcase of the first largo animal slain, 
upon which having gorged to repletion, they fell fast asleep over the 
fire. 

On the 5th Noyember, we followed the traces of Elephants along 
the side of the mountains for miles, though stupendous forests, all the 
Hottentots excepting Piet dropping in the rear in succession, either to 
solace themselves with a pipe, or to expend their ammunition upon 
ignoble game. Time not permitting us to continue the search, we 
descended into a valley, bent upon the destruction of a Roan Antelope,* 
a large herd of which rare animals were quietly grazing. A pair of 
white Rhinoceroses opposed our descent, and being unwilling to fire 
at them, we had some traouble in freeing ourselves from their com- 
pany. A large herd of wild Swinef or as Indians term it, a sounder 
of Hog, carrying their long^ whip-like tails erect, then passed in order 
of review, and immediately afterwards two bull Buffaloes were observed 
within pistol shot. It was a perfect panorama of game ; I had with 
great difficulty restrained Piet from firing, and was almost within 
reach of the Bucks, when a Hottentot suddenly discharging his gun 
put every thing to flight. The Buffaloes passed me quite close on 
their way to the hills. I fractured the« hind leg of the largest, and 
mounting my horse, closed with him immediately, and after two gal- 
lant charges performed upon three legs, ho fell, never to rise again. 
This was a noble specimen of the African Buffalo, standing sixteen bands 
and a half at the shoulder. His ponderous horns measured four feet 
from tip to tip, and like a mass of rock, overshadowing his small sinis- 

* Aigoesrus Equina, Delineated in the Africa Views, 
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tor groy eyes, imparted to his countenance the most cunning, gloomy^ 
and vindictive expression. The savages instantly set to work upon tne 
carcase with their teeth and assegais — Piet providing himself with por-e 
tions of the hide for shoe soles, and of the flesh, which though coarse, 
is a tolerable imitation of beef. 

From the summit of a hill which commanded an extensive pros^* 
pect over a straggling forest, I shortly afterwards perceived a large 
herd of Buffaloes, quietly chewing the cud beneath an umbrageous 
tree. Creeping close upon them, 1 killed a Bull with a single ball, but 
the confused echo, reverberating among the mountains alarming the 
survivors, about fifty in number, they dashed panic stricken from their 
concealment, ignorant whence the sound proceeded, and every thing 
yielding to their giant strength. I narrowly escaped boing trampled 
under fbot in their progress. Wo moved five miles to the Eastward in 
the afternoon, stopping to tako up the head of the Buffalo, which 
Audries could with difficulty lift upon the waggon. Myriads of vul- 
tures, and the clouds of smoko, which arose fro.n the fires of the giant 
and his associates, directed us to tho spot. In commemoration, I pre* 
sume, of the exploit of Guy Fawkos, they had kindled a bonfire, 
which bid fair to destroy all tlio grass in the oountrv, the flames fanned 
by the wind already beginning to ascend the hills. Nothing can be 
conceived moro horribly disgusting than the appearance presented by 
the savages, who, gprgod to the throat, and besmeared with blood, 
grease, and filth from tho entrails, sat nodding torpidly round tho 
remains of the carcase, sucking marrow from tho bones, whilst their 
lean famished cure were regaling themselves upon the garbage. Every 
bush was garnished with flaps of meat, and every man had turned 
beef butcher, *whii^t swollen vultures* wore perched upon the adjacent 
trees, and others yet ungorgod were inhaling the odours that arose. 

Tho sun set upon us with every demonstration of rain. The 
night was dark and gusty. Thunder pealing amongst the mountains, 
and vivid flashes of forked lightning presaged a coming storm ; fortu* 
uately, however, it expended its fury in the hills, and only visited us 
with a few drops. Before going to bed, I had been gazing for hours 
upon tho singular and sublime effect produced by the extensive and 
rapidly spreading combustion of tho grass? A strong South Easterly 
wind setting towards the hills, was driving the devouring element with 
a loud crackling noise, up the steep grassy sides, in long red lines, 
which, extending for miles swept along the heights with devastating 
fury, brilliantly illuminating tho landscape, and threatening to denude 
the whole country of its vegetation. Suddenly the storm burst abovo 
the scene. The wind immecfiately hushed; a death -like stillnobs suc- 
ceeded to the crackling of the flames. Every spark of the conflagra- 
tion was extinguished iu an instant by the dolugo that descended, and 
the Egyptian-like darkness of the night was unbrokou even by a soli- 
tary star. 

Cap(, Harris's Eapeditijn into Southern A^*iea, ^ 

* VultHs Fulvus, and VuUns AuricuUris ; While and Black Aas-vog*^! of 
the Cape Colouist, 
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• ELEPHANT HUNTING IN THE CASHAN MOUNTAINS 
AND LION SHOOTING FROM THE WAGGONS. 

Before daybreak the following morning, it was discovered that 
the oxen having been alarmed by Lions, had made their escape from 
the pound. A party was despatched in pursuit of them, and wo pro- 
ceeded into the hills to look for Buffaloes. The thunder-storm having 
purified the atmosphere, had rendered the weather delightfully cool, 
and a deep wooded defile which had not been approached by the con- 
flagration of the day before, was filled with game that had fled before 
the flames. A Rhinoceros was killed almost immediately, and before 
we had reloaded, a noble herd of near one hundred and fifty Buflaloes 
was perceived on a slope overhanging a sedgy stream. Having crept 
within five and twenty yards, we despatched two Bulls before the 
alarm was spread. Crashing through the forest, they overturned de- 
cayed ticcs in their route, and swept along the brow of the opposite 
hill in fearful confusion, squeezed together in a compact phalanx, and 
raising an incredible cloud of dust to mark their course. We mounted 
our hor&cs, and after sticking some time in the treacherous mud of the 
rivulet, gained the opposite bank and brought two more to bay, which 
were despatched after several charges. Our savagf friends, still torpid 
from their yesterday’s feast, had not made their appearance; we there- 
fore despatched Claas, after breakfast was over, to bring in some mar- 
row bones, in the aci of collecting which delicacies, he was put to flight 
by a Lion that jumped out of a bush close to him, and did not leave 
liim tinib to think of his gun. After some hours, however, he muster- 
ed courage to proceed with a large party to recover it. 

Early in the afternoon the Hottentots returned with the oxen, 
and we proceeded without loss of time to the Eastward, following the 
course of the mountains through very high grass, and passing between 
two conical hills of singular appearance which stood like sentinels on 
either hand ; after crossing six inconsiderable streams, we with some 
difHcnlty gained the vicinity of a remarkably abrupt opening in the 
range, which through a telescope appeared to afibrd a practicable road 
to the Northward. Both our waggons stuck fast in the Sant river, 
and were with difficulty extricated by tlio united efforts of the teams. 
The heat was jntense, not a breath stirred, and heavy black clouds 
fast collecting bade us prepare for a deluge. We therefore formed the 
camp in a sheltered and elevated position, under the lee of a high 
stone enclosure, which only required the entrance to be closed with 
bushes to make a secure pound for the cattle. Scarcely were these 
arrangements compTeted, when a stream of liquid firo ran along the 
ground, and a deafening thunder clap, exploding close above us, was 
instantly followed by a torrent of rain, which came dancing to the 
earth,’’ not in dpops, but in continuous streams, and with indescribable 
violence, during the greater part of the night ; the thunder now reced- 
ing and rumbling less and less (Ustinctly, but more ineessantly among 
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the distant mountains — now pealing in cohoes over the nearer bifls, 
and now returning to burst with redoubled violence above our heads. 

■ " Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling oraga among, 

Leapt the wild thunder, not from one lone cloud> 

But every mountmn soon had found a tongue.*’ 

The horses and oxen were presently standing knee deep in water ; 
our followers remained sitting all niglit in the baggage waggon wliich 
leaked considerably, but our own, being better covered, fortunately 
resisted the pitiless storm. Sleep was however out of the question, 
the earth actually threatening to give way under us, and the lightning 
being so painfully vivid that we were glad to hide our heads under the 
pillow. 

Those only who havo witnessed the setting in of the South West 
monsoon in India, are capable of fully understanding the awful tem- 
pest I have attempted to describe. About an hour before dawn its 
fury began to abate, and at sunrise it was perfectly fine, but the rivers 
were quite impassable. I proceeded with some of the Hottentots to 
reconnoitre the pass, but found that it was impassable for waggons, 
being nothing more than a narrow channel Hanked by perpendicular 
crags, between which the Sant river rushes on its way to join tho 
Lingkling, making a number of very abrupt windings through a most 
impracticable country, intersected by a succession of rocky acclivities. 
From the highest peak we saw severhl herds of BufTaloos, and whilst 
descending, came upon the tracks of a huge Elephant that had ]>assod 
about an hour before. This being the largest foot print wc had seen, 

] had the 'curiosity to measure it, in order to ascertain the aniinars 
height — twice the circumference of an Elephant’s foot being, it is no- 
torious, tho exact height at the shoulder. It yielded a product of 
about twelve feet, which notwithstanding the traditions that have 
been handed clown, 1 believe to be the maximum height attained by 
the African Elephant.* Wo followed the trail across the Sant river, 
which had now considerably subsided — and finding that it proceeded 
Eastward along the mountain chain, returned to our encampment for 
horses and ammunition. * 

Leaving the waggons to proceed to a spot agreed upon, wo again 
took the field about ten o’clock, and pursued the track indefatigably 
for eight miles, over a country presenting every variety of feature. At 
one time we crossed bare stony ridges, at another threaded the intri - 
cacies of shady but dilapidated forests ; now struggled through high 
fields of waving grass, and again emerged into open downs. At length 
we arrived amongst extensive groups of grassy hillocks, covered with 
loose stones, interspersed with streams, and occasional patches of forest 
in which the recent ravages of Elephants wore surprising. Here to 
our inexpressible gratification we descried a large herd of those long 
sought animals, lazily browsing at the head of a distant valley, our 

* Slcphae Af\ icanus. Delineated in the African Views. 
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attention having hcon fiist directed to it, by the strong and not to be 
mistaken effluvia with \\hioh the vviiul was impregnated. Never hav^ 
ing before seen the noble Elephant in his native jungles, wo gazed on 
the sight before us with intense, and indescribable interest. Our 
feelings on the occasion even extended to our followers. As for 
Andries he became so agitated that he could scarcely articulate. With 
open eyes and quivering lips ho at length stuttered forth “ Dar stand 
cfe OUphant** Mohanycom and 'Lingap were immediately despatched 
to drive the herd back into the valley, up which we rode slowly and 
without noise, against the wind ; and arriving within one hundred 
and fifty yards unperceived, we made our horses fast, and took up a 
commanding position in an old stone kraal. The shouting of the 
savages, who now appeared on the height rattling their shields, caused 
the huge animals to move unsuspiciously towards us, and even within 
ten yards of our ambush. The group consisted of nine, all females 
with largo tusks. We selected the finest, and with perfect delibera- 
tion fired a volley of five balls into her. Slio stumbled, but recovering 
herself, uttered a shrill note of lamentation, when the whole party 
threw their trunks above their heads, and instantly clambered up the 
adjacent hill with incredible celerity, their huge fan-like ears, flapping 
in the ratio of their speed. We instantly mounted our horses, and 
the sharp loose stones not suiting the feet of the wounded lady, soon 
closed with her. Streaming with blood, and infuriated with rage, she 
turned upon us with uplifted trunk, and it was not until after repeated 
discharges, that a ball took effect in her brain, and throw her lifeless on 
the earth, which resounded with the fall. 

Turning our attention from the exciting scene I have described, 
we found 'that a second valley had opened upon us, surrounded by bare 
stony hills, and traversed by a thinly wooded ravine. Here a grand 
and magnificent panorama was before us, which beggars all description. 
The whole face of the landscape was actually covered with wild Elo** 
phants. There could not have been fewer than three hundred within 
the scope of our vision. Every height and green knoll was dotted 
over with groups of them, whilst the bottom of th e glen exhibited a 
dense and sable living mass — their colossal forms being at one moment 
partially concealed by the trees which they were disfiguring with giant 
strength ; and at others seen majestically emerging into the open 
glades, bearing in their trunks the branches of trees w ith which they 
idolently protected themselves from the flies. Tiio back ground was 
filled by a limited peep of the blue mountainous range, which here 
assumed a remarkably precipitous character, and completed a picture at 
once soul-stirring and sublime I 

Our approach being still against the wind was unobserved, and 
created little alarm,' until the herd that we had left behind, suddenly 
showed itself, recklessly thundering down the side of the hill to join 
the^main body, and passing so close to us, that we could not refrain 
froio firing a bre^dside into one of them, which however bravely with- 
stood it. We secured our Jiorses on the summit of a stony ridge, and 
tben stationing ourselves at an opportune place on a ledge overlook- 
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ins; the wooded defile, sent Andries to manoouvre so that as many of 
tho Elephants as possible should pass before us in order of re- 
view, that we might ascertain by a close inspection, whether there was 
not a male amongst them. Filing sluggishly along, they occa- 
sionally halted beneath an umbrageous tree within fifteen yards of us, 
lazily fanning themselves with their ample ears, blowing away the flies 
with their trunks, and uttering the feeble and peculiar cry so familiar 
to Indians, They all proved to be ladies, and most of them mothers, 
followed by their little old fashioned calves each trudging close to the 
heels of her dam and mimicking all her actions. Thus situated we 
might have killed any number we pleased, their heads being frequently 
turned towards us, in such a position, and so close, that a single ball 
in the brain would have sufficed for each ; but whilst we were yet 
hesitating, a bullet suddenly whizzed past Richardson’s ear and put 
the whole herd to immediate flight. We had barely time to recede 
behind a tree, before a party of about twenty with several little ones 
in their wake were upon us, striding at their utmost speed, and trum- 
ing loudly with uplifted heads. I rested my rifle against tlie tree, and 
firing behind the shoulder of the leader, she dropped instantly. Ano- 
ther large detachment appearing close behind us at the same moment 
we wore compelled to retreat, dodging from tree to tree, stumbling 
amongst sharp stones, and ever coming upon fresh parties of the enemy. 
This scene of ludicrous confusion dl^ not long continue — and soon 
approaching the prostrate lady, wo put an end to her struggles by a 
shot in the forehead. Andries now came up in high good humour at 
his achievements, and in the most bravado manner discharged his piece 
into the dead carcase, under tho pretence that the animal was sham- 
ming. His object evidently was to confound the shots — for thrusting 
his middle finger into the orifice made by my two ounce ball, he 
with the most modest assurance declared himself the author of the 
deed, being pleased altogether to overlook the fact of the moral shot 
having entered the Elephant on the side opposite to that on which he 
was stationed, and that his own ball, whether designedly or not, had 
all but expended my worthy and esteemed fellow traveller. 

On our way to the camp, of tho exact position of which we were 
uncertain in consequence of the late inundftion, we passed three other 
large herds of Elephants. One of these standing directly in the route 
we attacked it and pursued the fugitives about a mile over loose stones. 
Much has been said of the attachment of Elephants to their young, but 
neither on this, nor on any subsequent occasion, did we perceive them 
evince the smallest concern fqr their safety. On the oontraiy they loft 
them to shift for themselves, and Mohanycom and Tingap, who were 
behind us, assegafed one, the tail of which they brought in. We slew 
another old female as we ascended the brow of an eminence, and at tho 
same moment peroeiveil our waggons within a few hundred yards 
of the spot. The whole herd dashed through tho camp causing 
indescribable constematioa amongst cattle and followers, but fortu- 
nately no accident occurred, and after tho fatiguing day’s work we had 
undergone; wo were not sorry to find oursolves at home* 
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Watery clouds hung' about the sun as he set heavily behind tlio 
mountains. Loud peals of crashing thunder rent the air, and ere it 
was dark, we had a repetition of yesterday’s storm, the river roaring 
past ns with frightful fury. Troops of Elephants flying from tlie scene 
of slaughter, passed close to our waggons during the darkness, their 
wild voices echoing amongst the mountains, and sounding like trumpets 
above the tempest. It was impossible to keep the tires burning ; and 
the oxen and sheep were alarmed to such a degree, that they broke 
from the kraal, and sought safety in the wilderness. Tired as I was, 
the^oxcitement I had undergone banished sleep from my eyes. I ru- 
minated on the spirit-stirring events of the day, and burned with im- 
patience to renew them, llcedless of the withering blast that howled 
without, I felt that my most sanguine expectations had been realized, 
and that we had already been amply repaid for the difficulties, priva- 
tions and dangers, that w^e had encountered in our toilsome journey 
towards this fairy land of sport. 

It was still raining heavily when the day gloomily dawned. The 
mountain torrents having overflown their banks, the valley in which 
we were encamped had become a continuous pool of water ; and those 
of our followers, who had not slung their hammocks beneath the wag- 
gons, were partially submerged. High roads had been ploughed 
through the mire by the passage of the Elephants, and whole acres of 
grass, by which we were surro||pded the preceding evening, had been 
completely trampled down. S^n after sunrise it cleared up, and the 
cattle having been recovered, we armed a party with hatchets, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to cut out the teeth of the slain Elephants ; but 
walking was exceedingly toilsome, and our feet sinking to tho ancles in 
black mud, were extricated with inconceivable difficulty. * Taking ad- 
vantage of our situation, an irritated Rhinoceros sallied from behind 
an old stone wall : and the damp causing three of tlie guns to miss 
fire, he was actually amongst us when my biali fortunately pierced his 
eye, and he fell dead at our feet. 

Not an Elephant was to be seen on the ground that was yesterday 
teeming with them ; but on reaching the glen which had been the 
scene of our exploits during the early part of the action, a calf about 
three and a half feet high,* walked forth from a bush, and saluted us 
with mournful piping notes. We had observed tho unhappy little 
wretch hovering about its mother after she fell, and having probably 
been unable to overtake the herd, it had passed a dreary night in the 
iroocl. Entwining its little proboscis about our logs, the sagacious 
creature, after demonstrating its delight at our arrival by a thousand 
ungainly antics, accompanied the party to the body of its dam ; which 
swollen to an enormous size, was surrounded by an inquest of vultures. 
Seatedvin gaunt array, with their shoulders shrugged, these loathsome 
fowls were awaiting its decomposition with forced resignation : tho 
tough hide having defied all tho efforts of their^ beaks, with which tho 
eyes and softer parts had been vigorously assailed. Tlie conduct of 
the quaint little Wf now became quite affecting, and elicited the sym- 
jl^athy of every one. .It ran round its mother's corse ^ with touching 
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demonstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, and vainly attempting to 
raise her with its tiny trunk. I confess that I had felt compunctions 
in committing the murder the day before, and now half resolved 
never to assist in another ; for in addition to the moving behaviour of 
the young Elephant, I had been unable to divest myself of the idea that 
1 was firing at my old favorite McwlorBxihhsh, from whose gallant 
back I had vanquished so many of my feline foes in Guserat — an im- 
pression, which however ridiculous it must appear, detracted consider- 
ably from the satisfaction 1 experienced. 

The operation of hewing out three pair of tusks, occupied several 
hours, their roots, imbedded in massy sockets, spreading over the 
greater portion of the face. My Indian friends will marvel viheu 
they hear of tusks being extracted from the jaws of a female Elephant 
— but, with very few exceptions, all that we saw had these accessories, 
measuring from three to four feet in length. I have already stated my 
belief that the maximum height of the African male is twelve feet ; 
that of the female averages eight and a half — the enormous magnitude 
of the ears, which not only cover the whole of the shoulder, but over- 
lap each other on the neck, to the complete exclusion of the Mahout 
or Diivor, constituting another striking feature of difference between 
the two species. The forehead is remarkably large and prominent, 
and consists of two walls or tables ; between which, a wide cellular 
space intervening, a ball, hardened jwth tin or quicksilver, readily 
penetrates to the brain and proves instantaneously fatal. 

The barbarous tribes that people Southern Africa have nev^r 
dreamt of the possibility of ronderiug this lordly quadruped service- 
able in a domestic capacity ; and even amongst the Colonists, there 
exists an unUccountablo superstition that his subjugation is not to bo 
accomplislied. His capture, however, might readily bo achieved ; and, 
as lie appears to possess all the aptitude of his Asiatic relative, the 
only difficulty that presents itself, is the general absence, within our 
territories, of sufficient food for his support. Were he once domesti- 
cated, and arrayed against the beasts of the forest, Africa would rea- 
lize the very beau ideal of magniffeent sport. It is also worthy of 
remaik that no attempt has ever been made on the part of the Colo- 
nists to naturalize another most useful anin[fkl,the Camel, although soil, 
climate, and productions appear aliko to favor its introduction. 

Wo succeeded, after considerable labor, in extracting the ball 
which Andries pretended to have fired yesterday ; and the grooves of 
my rifle being conspicuous upon it, that worthy, but iinbashed squire^ 
was constrained not only to relinquish his claim to the merit of having 
slain the Elephant — but also* to forego his fancied right to the ivory. 
The miniature Elephant, finding that its mother heeded not its 
caresses, voluntarily followed our party to the waggons, where it was 
received with shouts of welcome from thejpeople, and a band of all 
sorts of melody from the cattle. It died, liowever, in spite of every 
care, in the course of js few days ; as did two others, much older^ 
that we subsequently captured. 

The day again olosed ^ith a thuudcMtorm^ i?hioh twice passed 
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and twice revisited us in the course of the night. The rivers, 
which had subsided during the day, became once more agitated, an(l 
instead of the trumpet accompaniment from Elephants, we were sere« 
naded by a legion of jackals. An opening shriek from one of these 
crafty animals, resounding during the conflict of the elements, amid 
craggy rocks and solitary glens, was the signal of a general chorus ; 
and, re-answered by a long protracted scream from an hundred throats 
did not fail in its eifect upon our harrassed cattle, causing the sheep to 
break out of the enclosure, notwithstanding our eflbrts to contrcl 
them. 

Although the ground was very heavy, we resolved upon shifting 
the camp a few miles to tho Eastward, in order to be within reach of 
the Elephants. All the mountain rills were full, but they wore not of 
suffleient magnitude to obstruct the waggons. As we proceeded, seve- 
ral Elephants were observed clambering with tho agility of Chamois, 
to the very summit of tho chain. Shortly after we had halted, 1 went 
out alone, and ascending by a narrow path trodden by wild animals, 
entered a strip of forest occupying an extensive ravine; On the out- 
side of this, stood a mighty bull Elephant, his trunk entwined around 
his tusk, and but for the flapping of his huge ears, motionless as a sta- 
tue. Securing my mare to a tree I crept silently behind a block of stone, 
and levelled my rifle at his ample forehead. The earth trembled under 
the weight of the enormous as he dropped heavily, uttering one 
deep groan, and expiring with^ a struggle. His heiglit at the shoul- 
der was eleven feet and a half, and his tusks measured more than seven 
io length. The echo of the shot, reverberating through hill and dale, 
caused the mare to break her tether and abscond, and brought largo 
tribes of '"pig-faced baboons from their sylvan haunts, to aVord me any 
thing but sympathy. Their ridiculous grimaces, however, could not fail 
to elicit my mirth, whatever might have been my humour. It was long 
before I recovered my horse, and did not regain tho waggons until after 
night-fall. The now moon brought, if possible, a more abundant sup- 
ply of rain than usual ; nor did the Lions fail to take advantage of 
the nocturnal tempest, having twice endeavored to effect an entrance 
into the cattle fold. It continued, until niue o’clock the next moriiiug, 
to pour with such violence, that we were unable to open the canvas 
curtains of tho waggon. Peeping out, however, to ascertain if there 
was any prospect of its clearing up, we perceived three Lions squatted 
within an hundred yar<fi, in the open plain, attentively watching the 
qzelw* Our rifles were hastily seized, but the dampness of the atmosphese 
prevented their explodiiig. One after another, too, the Hottentots 
sprang out of tho pack waggoq, and snapped their guns at the unwel- 
come intruders, as they trotted sulkily away, and took up their posi- 
tion on a stony eminence at no great distance. Fresh caps and prim- 
ing were applied, and a broadside was followed by the instantaneous 
donuse of the largest, whose cranium was perforated by two bullets 
at the same instant. Swinging their tails over their backs, tho survi- 
vors took warniiq^ by the fate of their companion, and dashed into the 
iluoket with a roar, da another half hour, the voice of was again 
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lieard at the foot of the mountains, about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp ; and from the waggon-top we could perceive a savage monster 
rampant, with his tail hoisted and whirling in a circle — charging; furi- 
ously along the base of the range— and in desperate wrath, making 
towards John April| who was tending the sheep. Every one 
instinctively grasped his weapon, and rushed: to the rescue, calling 
loudly to warn the expected victim of his danger. Without taking 
the smallest notice of him, however, the infuriated monster dashed past« 
roaring and lashing his aides until concealed in the mist. Those who 
have seen the monarch of the forest in crippling captivity only, 
immured in a cage barely double his own length, with his sinews 
relaxed by confinement, have seen but the shadow of that animal, 
which clears the desert with his rolling eye.*’ 

The South African Lion, differs little from that found in Guzerat, 
in Western India,* measuring between ten and eleven feet in extrema 
length — but generally possesses a finer mane, a peculiarity which is 
attributable to the less jungly character of the country that he infests^r 
and to the more advanced age which he is suffered to attain. Amongst 
the Cape Colonists it is a fashionable belief, that there are two distinct 
species of the African Lion — the yellow, and the black — and that the 
one is infinitely less ferocious than the other. But I need scarce- 
ly inform the well-instructed reader, that both the color and the 
size depend chiefly upon the animalkMp;e ; the developement of the 
physical powers, and of the mane als^leing principally influenced by 
a like contingency. That which has been designated the inanelesa 
Lion of Guzerat,'' is nothing more than a young Lion whose mane has 
not shot forth ; and I give this opinion with less hesitation, having slain 
the ** King oT beasts" in every stage from whelphood to imbecility. 

Ibid, 


* The reader is aware that the Tiger is not a denizen of Africa. Roth 
the Leopard, and the Hunting Leopard occur, but differ in no respect from those 
found in India. 
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; SHOOTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, AND HUNTING IN 

THE VALLEY OF THE LIMPOPO. 

* 

It was uufortunately requisite, during^ the greater part of our 
journey, to furnish the Hottentots with ammunition for their protec% 
tion whilst tending the cattle; and their incessant firing, which no 
remonstrance could control, soon disturbing the whole of the game in 
our neighbourhood, we found it useless to remain more than one day 
at any place. Compared with the quantity of powder expended by 
these men, the number of animals they killed was exceedingly limited 
— tlie supply of meat for the camp generally depending upon my suc- 
cess; but the beasts of the forest, having boeu unmolested all their 
lives, and unaccustomed to the report of the gun, fled before their at- 
tacks in consternation ; so that wiflnn a few hours after the formation 
of the camp in a spot abounding with game, not a living quadruped 
was to he seen. 

The country through which we travelled being chiefly characteris- 
ed by open plains or straggling forests, it will readily be conceived 
that woodcraft availed little in the destruction of game. Many of 
the species that occur are naturally slow and heavy ; and the gregari- 
dus habits of the fleeter, i*en<|flbg them easy of approach on horse- 
back, almost every animal, froti^ie mighty Elephant to the most dimi- 
itutive Autqlope, must be pursued in the saddle. Not only, however, 
does the success of a hunting party mainly depend upon the number 
and condition of the horses — w hich are almost daily reqipred also for 
the recovery of straving cattle — but its safety in event of an attack 
from the savage tribes, is equally involved* We could therefore have 
found ample employment for forty, instead of sixteen, half starved, 
shoeless llozinautes, with nothing but grass to eat, and not so much 
even as a cloth to protect them from the cold and wet during a suc- 
cession of inclement nights. But whilst none of our many trading 
advisers, who had doubtless experienced the difficulty 6f destroying on 
foot sufficient game for th^ subsistence of their followers, had sug- 
gested our going better provided ; they had unfortunately succeeded 
In dissuading us from carrying a supply of shoes or grain, the absence 
of both of which essentials we never ceased to deplore. The anxiety 
may be estimated with which we watched the now daily improving eon- 
diiion of our meagre steeds, and assiduously endeavoured to free them 
from the clusters of bursting ticks, which having been contracted amongst 
the bushes, threatened to relieve them of the little blood they possessed. 

A sturdy^ stall fed Arab, would have now* been worth his weight in 
gold) bill ragged as the Cape horses undoubtedly are, it is but jufeilce 
to their manifold merits to declare, that they only require feeding to 
render them most useful allies during an African campaign. Hardy, 
docile, and enduring, any number may be driven on the line of march, 
by a rngle Hottentot ; and they are soon habituated to graze unat- 
tended within sight of *the waggonS| whereever grass is abu^ant. In 
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the chase, the most formidable animal does notiospire them urith tho 
slightest alarm ; and the bridle being thrown over their heads, they 
may generally be left standing in the wilderness for hours together 
without attempting to stir from the spot. 

Our next movement brought us to the source of the Oori or Linr- 
popo — the Qareep of Moselekatse’s dominions. Fed by many fine 
streams from the Cashan range, this enchanting river springs into ex- 
istence as if by magic ; and rolling its deep and tranquil waters be- 
tween tiers of weeing willows, through a passage in the mountain 
barrier, takes its course to the Northward. Here we enjoyed the nen" 
vel diversion of Hippopotamus* shooting — that animal abounding in 
the Limpopo, and dividing the empire with its amphibious neighbour 
the Crocodile. Throughout the night, the unwieldy monsters might 
be heard snorting and blowing during their aquatic gambols, and we 
not unfrequently detected them in the act of sallying from thmr reed- 
grown coverts, to graze by the%erene light of the moon; never, 
however, venturing to any distance from the river, the stronghold to 
which they betake themselves on the smallest alarm. Occasionally during 
tho day, they were to bo seen basking on the shore amid ooze and 
mud; but siiots were more constantly to be had at their unooufli 
heads, when protruded from tho water to draw breath, and if killed^ 
the body rose to the suiface. Vulnerable only behind the ear, how- 
ever, or ill the eye, which is placed Mfk prominence, so as to resemble 
ihe garret window of a Dutch hou^ they require the perfection of 
rifle practice, and after a few shots become exceedingly shy, exhibiting 
the snout only, and as instantly, withdrawing it. The flesh is delici«> 
ous, resembling pork in flavour, and abounding in fat, which in the co^ 
lony, is deslsrvedly esteemed the greatest of delicacies. The hide is 
upwards of an inch and a half in thickness, and being scarcely flexible^ 
may be dragged from the ribs in strips like the planks from a ship's 
side. Of these are manufactured a superior description of gjambok^ 
the elastic whip already noticed as being an indispensable piece of fur- 
niture to every Boor proceeding on a journey. Our followers encum- 
bered the waggons with a large investment of them, and of the canine 
teeth, the ivory of which is extremely profitable. 

Of all the Mammalia, whose portraits, drawn from ill stufled 
speoimens have been foisted upon the world, Behemoth has perhaps been 
the most ludicrously misrepresented. I sought in vain for that colossal 
head — for those cavern-like jaws, garnished with elephantine tusk— -or 
those ponderous feet with which ** the formidable and ferocious qusr 
druped'* is wont ** to trample down whole fields of corn duriw a single 
night !’* Defenceless and inoflensiv^ his shapeless carcase is hut feebly 
supported upon short and disproportioned legs, and Ills belly almost 
trailing upon the ground, he may not inaptly be likened to an overgrown 
pig. The color is pinkish brown, douded and freckled with a dariier 
tint. Of many that we shot, tho largest measured less than five feet at 
tho shoulder ; and the reality fallit^p so lameiitably^hort of the mon- 

* Nippopotamue Amph^meu BviiaeaUd ia tho Afiiesn Views. 
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Btrous conception I had formed, the ** River Horse,*' or Sea Cow/** 
was the first, and indeed, the only South African quadruped in which 1 
lelt disappointed. 

The country now literally presented the appearance of a mena- 
gerie ; the host of Rhinoceroses in particular, that daily exhibited 
themselves, almost exceedinsf belief. Whilst the camp was being form- 
ed, an ugly head might be seen protruded from every bush, and the 
possession of the ground was often stoutly disputed. In the field, 
these animals lost no opportunity of rendering themselves obnoxious-*- 
frequently charging at my elbow, when in the act of drawing the trig- 
ger at some other object — and pursuing our horses with indefatigable 
and ludicrous industry, carrying their noses close to the ground, and 
uttering a sound between a grunt, and a smothered whistle. In re- 
moving the horn with an axe, the brain was discovered, seated in a 
cavity below it, at the very extremity of the snout — a phenomenon in 
the idiosyncrasy of this animal, which may in some measure account 
for its want of intelligence and piggish obstinacy ; as well as for the 
extraordinary acutenesss of smell with which it is endowed. Irascible 
beyond all other quadrupeds, the African Rhinoceros appears subject 
even to unprovoked paroxysms of reckless fury ; but the sphere of 
vision is so exceedingly limited, that its attacks although sudden and 
impetuous, are easily eluded, and a shot behind the shoulder, discharg- 
ed from the distance of twenty^n* thirty yards, generally proves fat^« 
On our way from the waggons to a hill not half a mile distant, we 
counted no less than twenty-two of the white species of Rhinoceros, 
and were compelled in self-defence to slaughter four. On another 
occasion, f was besieged in a bush by three at once, and had no little 
ditliculty in beating off the assailants. Wild Buffaloes too might often 
be seen from the waggons. Riding up a narrow defile, flanked by steep 
banks, I one morning found myself suddenly confronted with the van 
of a vast troop of these formidable animals, which were ascending from 
the opposite side — their malevolent grey eyes scowling beneath a 
threatening brow. Unable to turn, they must have charged over me, 
bad my horse not contrived to sci amble up the bank ; from the top of 
which 1 fired both barrels into the leader, a ponderous bull, whose ap- 
pearance stamped him father of the herd. Falling on his knees, the 
patriarch was instantly trampled underfoot by his followers as they 
charged, bellowing in close squadron, down the declivity with the fury 
of a passing whirlwind, and making the woods re-echo to the clatter of 
their hoofs. 

In the vegetable world, a great variety of novel and interesting 
forms, grace the banks of the Limpopo, but the airy acacia is still pre- 
eminently beautiful.. Green and shady belts, bedizened with golden 
blossoms and purple pods, or fringed with the cradle nests of the pen- 
aile grosbeak, extend on either side — ^their mazes being interseeied by 

* Tbn Hippopotamus is termed by the Colonists or Sea- Cow, the least 

applicable debiguation perhaps, not excepting that of the JHver J/one, that could 
have bcea confened. 
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paths worn by Hippopotami during their nocturnal rambles. The re- 
cesses of these fairy ^oves are the favorite haunts of many forest-lov- 
ing Antelopes. The graceful PaHah^ with knotted^ and eccentricidly 
inflected horns of extraordinary proportions^ is found in large families. 
Shy and capricious in its habitsi the elegance of its form, and the deli- 
cate finish of its limbs, are unrivalled. The usual succentorial hoofs 
are wanting, but the hinder legs are furnished with remarkable cushi- 
ons of wiry hair, which occur in no other species, and remind us of 
the heels of a Mercury. This favored spot too, is a chosen resort of 
the majestic Water Buck, which I now found might be ridden down 
with facility ; a discovery that enabled me to obtain many splendid 
specimens. This rare and remarkable animal which has been already 
described, is never found at a distance from the banks of tropic^ 
rivers, in the waters of which he delights to plunge. 

Another rare species — the Roan Antelope, or Bastard Oemsbok 
«— is an inhabitant of the elevated downs and ridges about the source 
of this river, and being utterly destitute of speed, may be ridden to a 
stand-still without difliculty. This most imposing animal, which charges 
viciously when unable to continue its flight, is the size of a large horse; 
and excepting the head and tail, which are jet black, is uniformly of a 
delicate roan color. It is heavily built, and has an upright mane, 
long asinine ears, and robust scimitar-shaped recurved horns. Here 
too, I first mot with, and slew the Kopdoo.* Majestic in its carriage, 
and brilliant in its color, this species may with propriety be styled the 
king of the tribe. Other Antelopes are stately, elegant, or curious-— 
but the solitude-seeking Koodoo is absolutely regal! The ground 
color is a lively French grey approaching to blue, with several trans- 
verse white l)ands passing over the back and loins ; a copious mane, and 
deeply fringed, tricolored dewlap, setting off a pair of ponderous, yet 
symmetrical horns, spirally twisted, and exceeding three feet in length. 
These are thrown along the back, as the stately wearer dashes through 
the mazes of the forest, or clambers the mountain side. The old bulls 
are invariably found apart from the females, which herd together in 
small troops, and are^destitute of horns. 

Every open glade abounds with the more common species of game, 
such as the Brindled Gnoo, Hartebeest, SAsayby, and Quagga, together 
with the Ostrich and Wild Hog; the tusks of this latter most hideous 
animal attaining in some instances to an enormous size, although its 
stature is insignificant. Among the sedge grown rivulets, the Biet 
Buck is common ; and the mountain range and its grassy environs, ure 
the resort of six smaller g>ecies of Antelope, hitherto unnoticed in 
these pages; viz. the Klipspringer, Rheebuck, Rooe Rheebuck or 
Nagor, Ourebi, Steenbuck, and Duiker,t of each of which I obtained 
several specimens. Although described in the Appendix, the remarka- 
ble character of the two first demand further notice; the Klipspringer, 

* $trep9iCiroi Koodoo, Delineated in the African Views. 

t Oreotra^tu SaUatriXf Redunca Capreolw, R, Lmmdii^ R, SeoparMf 
Tropultif Rupootri^, and Cophalopu^ McrpvHfi, 
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which is closely allied to I he Chamois of Europe, and coney-like, ha's 
its house on the mountain-top, being furnished with singularly coarse 
hair, imparting the appearance of an Hedge Hog ; whilst the fur of the 
Bheebuek is of a curly woolly nature, resembling that of the 

Wild Rabbit. 

Excepting the Guinea Fowl, which usually abounded in the vici«- 
nity of >Yood and water, feathered game was comparatively scarce 
throughout our journey. Occasionally, however, and here in particu- 
lar, we found two species of the Bustard, or Pooto of t|ire*CoIouists~ 
two of the Florican or Kcraan — with four distinct kinds of Partridge. 
To these, however, I had little leisure to attend, my time being fully 
occupied from dawn until dark, in the pursuit of far more attractive 
objects. 

In the extensive and romantic valley of the Limpopo which 
strongly contrasts with its own solitude, and with the arid lands which 
must be traversed to arrive within its limits. Dame Nature has doubt^ 
less been unusually lavish of her gifts. A bold mountain landscape is 
chequered by innumerable rivulets abounding in fish, and watering a 
soil rich in luxuriant vegetation. Forests, producing timber of the 
finest growth, are tenanted by a multitude of birds, which, if not gene- 
rally musical, are all gorgeously attired ; and the meadows throughout 
are docked with blossoming geraniums, and with an endless profusion 
of the gayest flowers, fancifully distributed in almost artificial parterres. 
Let the fore>ground of this picture, which is by no means extra- 
vagantly drawn, be filled in by the animal creation roaming in a state 
of undisturbed h'eedora, such as I have attempted to describe, and this 
hunter's paradise will surely not require to be colored by the feelings of 
an enthusiastic sportsman, to stand out in striking relief from amongst 
the loveliest spots in the universe. 

Ibid. 
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C R I c K E T. 

JUATCH BETWEEN SIMLA AND SUDATIIOO. 

SlMLAi 1 st DaT. 


"[ft Tmings. 

Captain Haines, bd, by Bannistor 25 
Lieut. Malle<ioii, bd. by While ••• 4 

Lieut Hall, bd by Bannister ••• 4 

Capt liillier, bd. by jditto 20 

Capt. Hi^ginq, not out ••• 4 

Captain Burton, bd by White ••• 4 

Caut him, bd. by Boyd caught 
White ... 10 

Captain Currie, bd. by Bannister 3 
Capt. Doyly, bd. by White 2 

Capt. Cox, bd. by Bannister ••• 0 

Cant Betlume, bd. by White ••• 0 

Wide Balls ••• 0 

es ••• 12 

"li 


SlIBATHOO; 


1st Innings* 

Lient. Baldwin, bd. by Hall, ct. 

Sim 13 

Lieut. Bannister, bd. by Cox 4 

Lieut Battye, bd. by Malleson, ci. 

Sim ... 19 

Idrut. Boyd, bd. and ct. by Haines 22 
Jdeut Hawes, bd. by Malleson ... U 
l.ieut. White, bd. by Cox ... 1 

Lieut. Wheeler, bd. by Mallesen 2 
Lieut Palmer, bd. Hale, ct. by 
Currio ... 0 

Lieut. Orevillo, bd. Hall, ct. by 
Mallesou ... 2 

Lieut. Cunliife, not out •.• 3 

Lieut. Gay nor, bd. by Haines ... 0 

Wide Balia ... 7 

Byes • • ^ 

"It 


2d Innings, 


bowled White ... 2 

bowled Bannister 15 

bowled Baniiibter .. 1 

bd. M bite, ut Bannister ... 0 

bd. ditto ct. Gr6\ iiie ... 1 

bowled Bannister ••• 4 

ct. Haw cs, bd Bannister ••• 0 

ct. Hawes, bd. White ••• 0 

not out ... 1 

bowled White ... 1 

bowled ditto ••• 0 

Wide trails .. 1 

Byes 1 


27 

Ut Day. 

2d Innings, 


bd. Hall, ct. Cox .» ^ 

bd. Halls, ct. Malleson • •• 0 

not out ... 7 

not out 19 

Wide Balls ... 1 

Byes •• 12 


Subalboo beating with 8 wickets to go dowtu. 
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SECONt) MATCH BETWEEN SIMLA AND SUBATH 6 O. 


Simla, 2d Day. 


\it Innings, 

Hillier, bd. White, ct. by Bannister I 
Haines, bd. by Bannister 17 

Hig^fins, bd. by White ... 8 

Hall, bd. by ditto ... 0 

Burton, bd. White ct. Hawes ••• 11 

Sim, bd. by White, run out ... 17 

Cox, bd. White, Hatty stumped ... 3 

Currie, bd. by Bannister, ... 0 

Doyly, bd. White ct. by Bannister 1 

McKinnon, not out ... 5 

Malleson, bd by White ... 0 

Wide Balls ... 3 

No Balls ... 0 

Byes ... 5 


2d Innings, 
bowled, Stumped out 
bowled White 
not out 

bd White, ct. Palmer 
bowled Bannister 
bd. Bannister, ct. Baldwin 
bd. White, ct. Batty 
bowled and ct. White 
bowled Bannister 
bd. White, Hit wicket 
bowled White 
Wide Balls, 

No Balls 
Byes 


••9 0 

... 15 
.. 0 
... 2 
... 21 
... 1 
... 0 
... 6 
... 0 
... 2 
... 10 
... 0 
... 0 


SUBATHOO. 


1ft Innings, 

Baldwin, bd. by Malleson ... 7 

Batty e, bd. Cox, ct. by Haines . . 8 

Bannister, bd. Currie, leg before 
wicket ... 16 

Boyd, bd. by Haines ... 22 

Hawes ... 0 

White, bd. Hillier, ct. by Sima ... 14 
Wheeler, bd. Currie, ct. by Haines 26 
Palmer, bd. Malleson, ct. by Mal- 
leson ... 1 

Greville, bd. Hall * ... i 

Ounliffe, not out ... 15 

Gaynor, bd. Ildnes, ct. by MaU 
leson ... 2 

Byes ... 18 

Wide Balls ... 7 


Delhi Gazette, August 26. 
MATCH BETWEEN H. 


132 


not out 


not out 


2d Innings, 


... 10 


12 


1ft Innings, 
Sutton, ct. by Day 
Woodward, ot. by Bassett 
Slade, bd. by Mearing 
Mitchell, bd. by Mearing 
MoClowen, ct. by Day 
Boult, bd. by Bell 
Hall, not out 
Grey, bd. by Mearing 
Bagwortb, nit wicket ' 
Longr«t. by Bell 

Wide Balls 
Mo Balb 
. Byes 

^ Total 


.. 13 
1 
0 


Ren 
• •• 


M.’S 29th foot and THE 2n EUROPEAN 
REGIMENT. 

Her Majbstt*8 29th. 

2d Innings, 

... 21 bowled by Bell 

... 1 stumped by Day 

... 6 bowled by Bell 

... 0 bowled ditto ••• o 

1 bowled by Mearing 1 

0 bowled by Bell ••• 8 

... 8 bowled ditto ••• 5 

0 not out •.« 4 

1 bowled!^ Bell ••• 0 

11 bowled ditto ••• 0 

3 bowled ditto ••• 0 

0 Wide Balb ... C 

0 No Ball. ... 0 

1 B,e. ... S 


88 


Total 


41 



CRICKST MATCHISR-^-BAMGALORE, 


X61 


2b Errofbamb. 


Woodroffe^ run out 
Ballis, ct. by Eackworth 
Seers, ct. by Long 
Bell, bd by IMcLean 
Farmer, ct. by Sutton 
Mearing, st. by Long 
Day, ditto ditto 
Rose, bd. by McLean 
Hag den, ct. by Woodward, 
Bassett, not out 
Grovor, bd. by McLean, 
Wide Ball 
No Ball 
Bye 

Total 

Ibid. 



2d lwfdng$. 
bowled by Ball 
caught Bagworth 
not out 

caught by Bagwoi*th 
not out 

bouled by McLean 
caught by Long 
run out 

bowled by McLean « 


Byes 


••• S 

7 

... 12 

... 7 

... 8 

... 9 

... 0 

... 0 

... 10 


... 2 
Total..."l3 


BANGALORE. 


MATCH ^ETW'EEN THE FUSILIERS AND THE Urn N. I, 
Fusifjsus. 


1st Tnninffs. 2d Imings. 

Lieut. Christie, bowled Moote- 

bawmy .•• 8 Run out 

Lieut. W'ard, bd. Barrow ... 7 Not oulf 

Private Pnikes, bowled Barrow ... 1 Bowled Mootesawmy 

Serjeant Suundersoii, ct. Tautiah.. 4 Caught Mootesawmy 
Private Wright, bowled Barrow... 7 Bowled Barrow 
Private Bell, bd. Mootesawmy ... 26 Bowled Barrow 
Private Hoai^, bowled Moote« 

sawmy ... 4 Caught Maduranaigum 

Private Chaplin, bd. Mootesawmjr 9 Caught Mootesawmy 
Private Green, bowled Barrow 6 Bd. by Mootesawiny 
Private Carton, not out ... 5 Caught Barrow 

Pri^ ate Parker, bowled Barrow... 4 Bowled Mootesawmy 
Byes ... 4 Byes 

iVide Balls ... 6 

Total ^ 

Total •• 01 Do. Ist Innings* 

Total both Innings 

IND. SPORT. UKT.— VOL. IV., MO. Vll. 


... 1 
•.. 27 
... 22 
... 12 
... 19 
... la 

... 1 
... ft 
... I 
... 28 
••• 

.*• ,1 

...*126 
... 91 

...*217 
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14tk N. L 


hminpa, 

Liettt. Tapp, caught Ou ton 3 

Lieut. Barrow, caught Bell ••• 2 

Lieut. Partridge, bowled right..* 3 

Lieut Kensington, bd. Wright ... 0 

Pri\ ate Mootesawmy, eaught Ward 7 

Pri\ate Mootesau my, bowled Parks 15 

Private Soondiiim, ct. Wright ... 0 

Pri\ato Maduranaigum, bowled 
Wright ... 1 

Pii\ate Tautiah, caught Wright... 0 

Private Shaik Mecrau, not out ... 0 

Pjivato Hoossain Khan, bowled 
Wright ... 8 

B^es ... 2 

Total. ..rid 

Grand 

Fusiliers 

14th Regiment N. 1, 


2nd Innings. 
Stumped by Wright 
Bowled Parkes 
Run out 
Bowled Wright 
Bowled Wright 
Bowled Wright 
Bowled Weight 
Bowled Wright 


Caught Ward ••• 1 

Bowled by Parkes 0 

Not out 9 

Byes *•• 3 

Total ..m 


... ... 217 
... ... 55 
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SECOND MATCH BETWEEN THE FUSILIERS AND THE 14rn N 1. 

1st Fusiliqbs. 


N 

lit Inningh. 

Lieut Chiistie, bowled Venketa- 
chillum 

Lieut Ward, bowled Venketa- 
chiilum ••• 

Pinate Laire, run out .*. 

Private Hutchins bowled Moote- 
sawniy ••• 

Piivate Pidd, bowled Venketa- 
^ chillum ••• 

Private Warren, bowled Venkfita- 
chillum , . 

Private Carton, caught Kensington, 
private Green bowled Venketa- 
chillum 

Private Palmer, not out ... 

Private Orridge, bowled Vonketa- 
chi Rm^ ••• 

Private Chaplin, bowled Venketa- 
chiUum 



ToUl 1st Innings 


0 

12 

7 

1 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

17 

2 


2nd Innings, 

Bowled Venketachillum 

Caught Kensington 
Bowled Mootesawmy 

Caught Venketachnium 

Bowled Venketachillum 

Bowled Mootesawiny 
Caught Kensington 

Not out 

Bowled Venketachillum 

Bowlbd Venketachillum 

Bowled Venketachillum 
Byes 

Wide No Balls 

Total 2d Innings 
Do. 1st Innings 

Grand Total 


w 0 

... 17 
... 1 

1 

•I. G 

••• 4 

2 

... 0 
••• 0 

••• 0 

... 1 
•*. 4 

... 0 

30 

... 88 


OiQOMi^OOO 
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14tb N. I. 


lit 

Lieut Konbinfctoiii run out ••• 1 
Lieut. Tapp, bowled Christie ... 7 
Lieut. Barrow, bowled Chribtie ... 20 
Havdr Veoketachillum, caught 
Christie ••• 0 

Private Mootesawmyi bowled War- 
ren ... 1 

Private Mootesawmyi bowled 
Warren ••• 0 

Private Soondrnm, run out ... 4 
Private Hoossain Khan, bowled 
Christie ... 0 

Private Tantiah, bowled Christie ... 6 
Private Maduranaigunoi bowled 
Warren ... 5 

Private Chungulroyab, not out 0 

Byes 8 

Wide No Balls 0 

Total 1st Innings ••• 62 I 


2d Imingi, 
Caught Carton 
Caught Christie 
Bowled Christie 

Bowled Christie 

Bowled Warren 

Bowled Warren 
Not out 

Caught Hutchins 
Caught Ward 

Bowled Warren 
Bowled Worren 
B}es 


Total 2nd Innings 
Do 1st Innings 

Grand Total 


••• 

••• 

•t. 

••• 

•*. 

.*• 

••• 

*«• 


8 

0 

21 

( 

( 

6 

6 

1 

4 

0 

2 


11 



...10 


THIRD MAyCH BETWEEN THE FUSILIERS AND THE l4Te N I. 

IST FOSILXEIIS. 


1st Innings. 



•S 

1 


Captain Warrington, c. 

Madura- 




naigum 

■ •a 

2 

c. Mootesawmy 

... 4 

Lieutenant Christie, b. 

Venketa- 


1 


chillum 


8 

run out 

# . . 6 

Lieutenant Ward, c. Kensington ... 

0 

0 . Barnow 

... 24 

Serjeant Saunderson, c. 

Venketa* 




chilbim 

tea 

6 

b. VenketacMUuui 

... 16 

Private Hutchins, run out 

ata 

0 

1 

1 

... 0 

Private Hoare, not out 

• •a 

1 

0. Kensington 

... 0 

Private Carton, b Barrow 

• •a 

1 

0 . Venketaobillum 

... 0 

Private Parker, b. Venketachillum .. 

0 

b Barrow 

... a 

Pri\ate Green, c Maduranaigunk... 

1 

b. Barrow 

... ^ 

Private Boll, run out 

••• 

3 

c. Mootesawmy 

... 7 

Private Chaplin, run out 

••• 

4 

b. Venketachillum 

... 0 

Byes 

... 

8 


IS 

Wide and No Balls 

... 

1 


0 

Total Ist Innings 

9t$ 

35 

Total 2nd Innings 

... 69 




Do. 1st Inningis 

... 35 




Gr^nd Total 

...104 
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14th Rsqimbkt N. I. 


l»t Innings. 

Lieut. Kensington, b. Saunderson.. 0 

„ Tapp, b. Saunderson ... 1 

9 , Partridge run out ... 1 

,, Barrow, b. Saunderson ... 10 

Havildar VenketacUillum, run out... 11 
Private Mootesaw my, lun out ... 0 
,, Chungulro)ali, not out ... 1 

,1 Maduranaigum, c Chaplin... 2 

„ Mootesawmy, b Saunderson.. 0 

Tautiah, b. Saunderson ... 5 

311 Soondrum, c. Parker • •• 11 

Byes ... ... ... 4 

Wide and No BaUa ... 0 

Toted 1st Innings... ^ ... 46 


AthencBum, Julg 15. 


2nd Innings, 


c. Ward ... 12 

b. Bell ••• 0 

not out ... 2 

c. Parker 26 

b. Saunderson ... 10 

b. Bell ... 11 

0 . Ward ... 0 

c. Christie ... 1 

b. Saunderson ... 0 

b. Saunderson ... 2 

b. Bell ... 3 

4 

0 

Total 2nd Innings ... 71 

Do. 1st Inninifs ... 46 

Grand Total ...117 


BARODA. 


MATCH BETWBEN THE 2hd GRENADIERS and 22nd REGT. N. I. 


1st Innings 

Captain Schneider, bowled by Mac- 
donald •.* 0 

Lieut. Jermyn, caught by Beale, 
bowled by Jones ... 1 

Lieut. Curtis, bowled by Mac- 
donald ••• B 

Lieut. Bolton, caught by S. Karr, 
bd. by Macdonald • «e 38 

liieut. Harding, run out «... 1 

Dr. Larkins, caught by S. Karr, 
bd. by Jones ... 33 

Lt« Gleig bd. by Macdonald ... 3 

Lieut. Law, not out ... 0 

Lt. Macdonald, bd by Jones ... 4 

Sew Deen, caught by Ucssman, bd. 

by Macdonald ... 0 

Riun Buckus, run out ... 0 

Byes . ... 4 j 

Wido BaUs ... 1 I 


2nd Innings. 


bowled by Mandonald ... 11 

caught by Briggs, bd. by 
Jones ... 27 

bowled by Briggs ... 8 

caught and bowled by Maodo- 

n^d ... 8 

bowled by Briggs ... 26 

bowled by Jones ... 40 

run out ••• 1 

caught by Briggs, bd. by Hale ... 0 

caught and bowled by Briggs ... 0 

not out ... 2 

bowled by Hale ... 0 

... •*. ... 0 

... ... .«. 4 


Total 1st Innings...... 93— Total 2nd Innings ... ... 127 

^ Grand Total.., 221 

^ 0 . of BaUi bd. 1st Innings 20i ••• •*« 2nd Inidngi 216-ToUl 420 
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22no Bbot. N. L 


Major Ilale^ not out • •• 

Capt. Beale, bd. bv Larkins 
C^t. ^ Macdonald, bowled by 
Larkins 

O. Seton Karr, Esq , bowled by 
Onrtis 


Lieut. Jones, bd. by Curtis 
Lt. Briggs, bd by Larkins 
Lt. Hessman, bd. by Larkins ••• 
Lt. Millar, bd. by Curtis 
Lt. Landford, ct. by Bolton, bowL 
ed by Curtis 
Lt. Campbell, run out 
Lt. Short, ot. by Bolton, bd. by 
Larkins 
Byes 

wide Balls 


2nd Innings. 

0 bowled by Larkins 0 

1 caught by Bolton, bd. by Larkins 2 
caught by Schneider, bowled by 

15 l^kins • •• 1 


1 

10 

0 

8 

1 


bowled by Curtis ... % 

caught by Macdonald, bowled by 

Larkins ... 7 

bowled by Larkins 1 

run out ••• 13 

run out ... 5 


2 

1 


caught by Bolton, bd. by Larkins 
caught by Curtis, bd. by Larkins... 


0 

1 


2 

0 

0 


not out 


Total 1st Innings 41— Total 2Qd Innings... ... 87 

Grand Total... 78 

No. of Balls bd. 1st Innings 84^2nd Innings 84— Total 168 
Idombay Titnes, Avgust 20. 
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PROSPECTUSES OP RACES TO COME. 

AMENDED PROSPECTUS OF THE AGRA RACES. 

First "Day, Mondatf, 6th October^ 1846. 

Race.— S>ycepst‘tkes of 6 O. M., with 15 added from the 
Fund for all Arabs, 9st. 71b. R. C. to close on the 15th September 
and name the day before the Race. Maidens allowed dlb. 

2d Race, — Cheroot Stakes of 100 Rs. from the Fund, | mile 
Heats, list. 7lb. G. R. Any horse in the race to be sold for 500 
rupees if claimed within half an hour after the Race. Entrance 2 G. M. 
Any Jockey starting or coming in without alighted Cheroot to be dis- 
tanced. 

dd Race. — Galloway Plate of 12 G. M. from the Fund, added 
to a Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. each, 1 mile heats, 14 hands 9^. 

Second Day, Wednesday^ 7th October^ 1846. 

lat Race. — Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. with 15 G. M, from the Fund, 
for all horses. English excepted. 9st. 71b. ^ mile heats. 

2d Race. — Pony Race of 100 Rupees from the Fund, § mile 
heats. Entrance 2 G. M. Catch weights. 

3d Race. — Give and Take Purse of 12 G. M. from the Fund. 
Entrance 4 G. M. for all horses, English excepted. 14 hands and 
aged9st.>l mile heat, the winner of the 1st Race 1st, day to carry 
51b. extra. To close and name the day before the Race. 

Third Day, Friday^ 2th October^ 1846. 

let Race . — The Agra Welter of 15 G. M. from the Fund, for all 
Horses, English excepted. Arabs list, 71b., Cape, Country Breds and 
N. S. Wales horses to carry 12 stone. Entrance 5 G. M. R. C. 
Middens allowed 51b. 

2d Race. — Forced Handicap for all horses who have started during 
tho Meeting, Pony, and Stelling Plates excepted, to be Handicapped 
by the Stewards, entrance 4 G. M. with 10 G. M, added from the Fund. 
Winners of Races during the Meeting who do not stand the Handicap, 
to forfeit 2 G. M., losers to forfeit 1 G. M. 

8d Race. — ^Hunters Stakes of 100 rupees. Entrance 3 G. M. for 
all horses, English excepted, list. 71b. 4 Hurdles of 4 feet each, R. C. 
3 horses to start or no Race. 

G. C. Allen, Esq. 1 

Capt. Fraser, H. M. 21st. > Stewards* 
Capt. Hill. ) 

f H. R. Drbw^ Esq., Beerekiry. 

G. C. Dzcssks, Ckrk o/tk Course* 

dgra ChronielSf Sept, 9, 
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FEROZEPORE RACES. 

First Day, M(miayf Sth October. 

First Race , — Purse of 250 Rs. for all horses^ 5 O. M. entranee* 
1 mile heats, 9^st. 

Second Face. — Purse of 8 G. M. for all HacEs | mile, heats 2 
G. M. entrance; list. The winner to be sold for 400 Rs. if claim* 
ed within a ^ of an hour iu the usual manner. 

T/iird Race , — Purse of 8 G. M. for all untrained chargers (pona 
fide the property of Officers of Ferosepore,) 2 G. M. entrance, i 
mile, list* 


Sfcond Day, Wednesday^ 7th Oofoher. 

First Race , — Purse of 10 G. M. for all Galloways, 3 G. M« 
entrance, O'^t. 7lb., f mile heats. 

Second Race . — Purse of 10 G. M. for all C Bs., 3 G. M. eu* 
trance ; lOst. J mile heats. 

Third Race , — Purse of 5 G. M. for all ponys ; 20 Rs. entrance ; 
catch weights, ^ mile heats. 

Third Day, Friday, 9th October. 

First Race. — Purse ^f 200 Rs. for all beaten horses (to be handi- 
capped by the Steward), 3 G. M. entiance, 1^ mile 20 Rs. forfeit 
should any owner object to the Handicap. 

Second Race.*— Purse of 200 Rs. for all horses, 1^ mile over 6 
hurdles 3^ F. 2 G. M. entrance ; lO^st. 

Mares and Maidens allowed 51b. 

Tlie Rules of the N. W. T. C. to be applicable to these Races. 

No Horse to stait for public money (Pony Purse excepted) the 
owner of which has not subscribed 2 G. M. Each confederate to pay 
the above sum, and all confederacies to ^e declared to the Secretary 
the day before the meeting. 

Each winning horse to pay 6 Rs. for the Race Course repairs, losing 
horses 3 Rs. 

Settling day, Tuesday, 13t]i October. 

Delhi Gazette, July 22. * 


I 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE LAHORE RACES. 

First Dat, Saturday^ dth October, 1846. 

^ First Race. — Lahore Stakes of 250 Rupees. For all horses lOst. 
71bs., each to be sold for 500 Rupees ; one mile heats. Entrance 25 
Rupees to go to 2nd horse. 

2ind. — “ The Minister's Purse” of 500 Rupees open to subscribers 
to the Races of 50 Rupees ; one and a half mile. Entrance 80 Rupeesi 
one half to 2iid horse, remainder to winner, 3 horses or no race ; weight 
for age. 

2 years, 6 stone 5 years, 9 12 

3 „ 7 7 C and aged, 10 7 

4 „ 8 12 

Winners once 31bs., twice 5Ibs., three times and oftener 71bs. extra. 
Cape,N. 6. W. and Country Breds lOlbs. English 2 stone extra, horses 
that never started, mares, geldings allowed Slbs. To close and name 1st 
September, 20 Rupees forfeit if dechired Ist October. 

3rd. — “ The London Purse” of Rupees 300 for all Sikh horses 
tlio property of Sikhs and Sikh riders; one and a half mile; any weight. 

4:th. — ** The little go” for 200 Rupees for all galloways, 9st. 71bs. 
each, to be sold for Rupees 400. Entrance 20 Rupees to go ^to second 
horse ; mile heats. , 

N Second Day, Tuesday, 12th October. 

Isf Race. — The Maharajah's Purse” of 1000 Rupees, one and a 
half mile heats on the terms of the Minister's Purse, the vi inner where- 
of to carry 51bs., extra additional. 

2nd. — The Calcutta Purse of 200 Rupees for all Sikh horses, the 
property of Sikhs and Sikh riders ; one mile. 

3rd. — ** Consideration Stakes” for horses to be sold for the prices 
at which entered,” Rupees 400 ; heats one mile; all horses' weight for 
value. Horses priced 1200 Rupees to carry 12 stone each at d 71b. to 
lie deducted from every 100 Rupees deduction of price ; entrance 25 
Rupees to go to 2nd horse. To close and name on Ist October. 

Tiiirp Day, Thursday, Hth October. 

1st Race. — “ The Durbar Purse,” 3p0 Rupees open to all horses’ 
handicap, one mile heats ; entrance 3i Rupees to 2d horse. Horses not 
standing handicap to receive back 20 Rupees ; to name rider beforo 
sunset 2))d ^y. 

2^.1-HurdlQ Race for all horses 250 Rupees, weight 11 stone ; 
ll^iUmen riders ; one mile and a half; 6 hurdles 3.} feet high ; en- 
*tfa^ 16 Rupeet to go to the 2nd horse ; winner to be sold for 800 
^pees. 
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3rcl. — Hurdle Race for all galloways 200 rupees, Vcigbt 10 stone* 
Gentlemen riders ; one mile over 4 hurdles feet high ; entrance 16 
ru|)ees to go to 2nd horse ; winner to be sold for 400 rupees. 

Foot Races for European 25 rupees ^ mile. 

Sack Jumping 100 yards 2lf rupees. 

Foot Race for natives 16 rupees ^ mile. 

Sack ditto 16 „ 100 yards* 


Fourth Day, Satu/tday, 16«A October. 

Isf Pace . — Forced Handicap 200 rupees for all winners, horses 
not standing the handicap to pay 32 rupees ; 1 mile heats. 

2nc2.’-^** LoseiV Handicap'' 200 rupees ; one mile heats. 

Clieroot Stakes 200 rupees. Hoises to bo .sold for 300 rupees ; 
one mile ; entrance 10 rupees to be leturned to those who come in 
with Cheroots lighted not distanced. 

Extras time of which to be named hereafter* 

16 rupees for Bullocks, 1 mile. 

20 „ Jackasses. 

20 „ Grass Cutters* Tattoos. 

25 ,, Mules. 

If funds fall short an equal per centage, deduction to be made from 
all stakes, plates and purses, except the Rajah's, Minister's and Durbar 
purses. Subscriptions to be paid to the Secretary on or before the 
issue of pay iu August. Winning horses to pay 2^ per cent., losers 
1 per cent. T>a the value of each purse started for, for Race Course ex- 
penses. All cntranco fees to be sent with nominations. When^ no 
time is specified the entrance to close at 12 o’clock the day previous to 
running, except for the plates for the Sikhs (which are free as to time 
and amounts), the horses to be shown at sunset of the day of entering at 
the Race Stand when galloways and poneys will be measured. Horses 
previously entered to be shown at the Race Stand at sunset the day 
previous to the 1st Race. The usual rules for racing to be observed* 
all decisions of Stewards to be final. • 

Ordinaries to be held the evening before each day's racing, the 
lotteries at which are to be paid for on the issue of tickets. 

In the claims for horses for selling purses preference to be first 
given to those who start horses, and as the horses come in, and then to 
subscribers ; if two or more of the latter claim preference to be accord- 
ed by lots. Any collusion to entering, running, buying or selling to 
disqualify from receiving purses already won and from running a horse 
during the meeting. 

Copies of this ^rdspectus and rules with proceedings of the former 
meeting to be sent to the Mofueiilite and Delhi Gazette Newspapers, 
and copies of the prospectus and rules to be struak off at the DeZAi 
Gazette Press for distribution at Lahore and neighbouring stations. 

All confederacies must be declined. 

iMD. sronr, asr.—Yoii. iv, no. vii, 


X 
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At a Race 'Meeting held at Lahore on the morning of the 1 0tii 
June, Major Pott having been requested to tako the chair, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: — 

That all former proceedings of Lahore Races be deemed 
null and void. 

2df. — That subscriptions to the Lahore Garrison Sky Races bo re- 
quested. 

3d.— That papers requesting subscriptions be sent to each Corps 
and Department, and that gentlemen who favor the Races with their 
subscriptions be requested to nominate five gentlemen to act as Stewards, 
also a Clerk of the Course and a Secretary. 

— That the five gentlemen whose names have the most votes 
be requested to act, and that to them collectively be entrusted tb^ 
drawing up of the prospectus, the selection of the Race Ground and 
all other matters therewith connected. 

5th . — That in case any of the gentlemen elected as Stewards de- 
cline to act, such as have the high greatest number of votes be elected 
and be requested to aet. 

6th . — That three Stewards be considered a quorum and their de- 
cision final. 

Tth . — That Captain Leeson, 2d Irregular Cavalry, be requested to 
take the matter in hand until Stewards, &c. &c. be elected. 

(Signed,) D. Pott. 

Sth . — That the thanks of this meeting be given to Major Pott for 
his able conduct in the chair. 

N Joseph Leeson, Capt. 

By a majority of votes the following gentlemen were elected and 
requested to act as Stewards, Clerk of the Course, and Secretary : — 

rCoii. Carnegy, 

\CoL. Huish, 

StewavdSf < Major MacGbeqoBi 
i Captain Leeson, 

VCapt. Sayers, 

Clerk of the Course, • 

Lieut, Wrouohton. 

G. Wallich, 
SemtoTn^ 
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THE BANGALORE CANTONMENT RACE! 

C. Bill, Esq., 15th Hussars. I IT, Actox, Esq., 4th Cavalry, 

A. WAiiD,Esq., IstMadras Fusilier. - I L). Barrow. Esa.. 14th Recrt N. 1 

First Day, Tuesday^lZth Octo6«r,1846. 

\st Race . — The Maiden Stakes of 20 G. M. from the Fund, en- 
trance 10 G, M. each P. P. distance Mile for all Arab horses that 
liave never started for Plate, Purse, Match or Sweepstakes 8st. 71h. 
To close on the 14th September 184 C, and name the day before the 
Race. 

2(J Eac ^. — A Purse of 10 G. M, from the Fund, for all horses, 
entrance 10 G. M. each 1£. F. 1.J Mile and distance, 9st. Maidens 
allowed 71b. Imglish Horses to carry 21lb. Capo and Australian 
1211). extra. To close on the 14th September and name the day 
before the Race. 

3d RacCk — The Great Welter 15 G. M. from the Fund, with 10 G. 
M. each, entrance P. P. for all Arabs. IJ Mile and distance list, 71l\ 
Maidens allowed lOlb, Gentlemen Riders. To close and name the 
day before the Race. 


Second Day, Thursday, \6th October, 1846. 

l^t Race . — The second Maiden Stakes of 20 G. M, from the Fund, 
entrance lOlG. M. H. F, for all Arabs that have never won, 9st.i 
distance 1-^ mile. To close on the 14th of September, and name the 
day before the Race. 

2d Race , — The Galloway Stakes of 15 G. M. from the Fund, en- 
trance 10 G. M. P. P. for all Galloways 8st. 12lb. Winners 51b. 
extra, 1 \ Mile. To close and namo the day before the Race. 

3d Race , — The Cavalry Brigade Stakes of 10 G. M, from the 
Fund, for all chargers, the property of Officers of this Brigade and 
Registered as such previous to the 1st J^ne 1846, distance 1^ Mile 
list. 7 lb. English 2lb. and C^pe and Australian Horses 121b. extra, 
entrance 5 G. M, to be ridden by Officers. 

4t/i Race , — The Mysore Rajah’s Cup, if any, on its terras. 


Tuird Dky, Saturday, nth October, 1846. 

1st Race , — The Turf Club Purse of 350 Rupees, Handicap for 
all Horses, entrance 100 Rupees, Horses not standing the Handicap to 
pay Half Forfeit. To close and name the day before the Race. 

2d Race , — The Ladies’ Purse of 15 G. M. from the Fund, for all 
Horses, entrance 10 G. M. P. P. Weight for inches ^4 hands to carry 
8st. 71b. 1} Mile. To close on the 1st October, and name tho day 
before the Race. 
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3d 2i?atfd.-^Tho Little Welter of 10 G. M. from the Fund, en<* 
trance 10 G. M. P. P. for all Arabs lOst. 71b.‘ Maidens allowed 101b. 
1^ Mile and a distance, I'he Winner of any previous Welter ex- 
cluded, To close and name the day before the Pace. 



Fourth Day, Monday, lOtA October, 1840. 

Race. — The Turf Club Purse of 3.10 Rupees, for all Horses, 
entrance 10 G. M. IJ Mile Heats. The Winner if to be sold for 500 
Rupees to carry 7st. 121b., 1000 Rupees Sst. 71b., 1500 Rupees, 
Ost. 2000 iiupees, 9st. 71bs. and upwards lOst. To close and name 
the day before the Race. 

2d Race. — The Bangalore Purse of 15 G. M. from the Fund for 
all Arabs 2 Miles 9st., entrance 200 Rupees, H. F. To close on the 
1st October, and name the day before the Race. 

3d 7?are.--Thc Give and Take Plate of 15 G. M. from the Fund, 
entrance 10 G. M. P. P. for all Arab Horses, IJ Mile, 14 hands to 
carry 9st. To close and name the day before the Race. 

4t^ Race. — A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each for Horses, the pro- 
perty of Officers of this Cavalry Brigade, 1 Mile Heats, lOst. 71b., 
English 211b., Cape and Australian 121b., extra. Whinners of the first 
Charger Race excluded. 

Fifth Day, Wed'nesday, 2Ut Ootober, 184(5, 

list Race. — Winning Handicap of 15 G, M. from the Fund, Hand!- 
rap, with^ Subscription of 2 G. M. for eacli Race. Winners of tlio 
3d Race of the 2d day and 4th Race of the 4th day optional. 

2d Race. — Beaten Plate of 15 G. M. from tho Fund Handicap, 
with a Subscription of 5 G. M, each for all beaten Horses of the Meet- 
ing. 

3d Race. — Pony Purse value 50 Rupees, 10 Rs. entrance, P. P. 
Heats ^a mile catch weights, to name the evening before the Race. 
Height 13 hands and under. 

4:th Race. — Hurdle Stakes of 5 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 5 
G. M. P. P. list. 71b. 1^ iSlile and distance over 4 Hurdles 3 feet 
6 inches in height. Three Horses to start or no Race. To close and 
name the evening before the Race. 

Rules for the Meeting. 

1. The Bangalore Turf Club Rules \o bo applicable, all disputes 
TO be settled by the Stewards. Their decision is final. 

2. Should there not be sufficient funds to make good tho Stakes, 
per ^nlhge to be taken from all Winners. 

• "3. A day will be named for ageing and measuring. 

4. All (lortos training on the Course to pay 8 Rupees. 

* 5. All confederacies ' to be declared to the Secretary by the 1st 
September 1846. 
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6. Cape and Australian Horses to carry 121b. extra, Marcs and 
Goldings allowed 3lb., Country Brods to nin as Arabs. 

7. Owners of Horses provide their own Handicapper. 

8. The word “ once given by the appointed starter is 
decisive, 

9. Horses walking over for Public Money to receive only Half 
the stakes, and no Horse can walk over twice during the Meeting. 

J. Warington, Secretary. 

Madras Spectator. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE JULLUNDUR RACES TO COME 
OFF ON THE 15th OCTOBER 18IC. 

First Day. 

Ist Race.^A Purse of 30 Q. M. from the Fund for all Maiden 
Arabs, 9st. each. Distance 1^ mile Heats. Entrance 10 O. M. 
To close and name on or before 1st October 1846 ; 5 G. M. forfeit if 
declared the day before the race. 

2d Race . — A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M., with 20 G. M', from the 
Fund for all C. B. Horses, 9st. 71b. each. Mares and Geldings al- 
lowed 3lb., 1;^ mile Heats. To close and name on or before 1st Oc- 
tober 1846. 

3(1 Race . — The Hurry Skurry Stakes of 5 G. ]\r. from the Fund 
for all Horses; | mile Heats. Crossing and jostling allowed, Catch 
Weights, Entrance 20 Rs. G. R. Winner to be sold for 250 Rs. if 
claimed within ^ of an hour after the Race. To close and name at 
12 o’clock the day before the Race. 

" • 

Second Day. 

1st iZacs.— The Jullundur Little Welter of 15 G. M. from the 
Fund for all Arabs, lOst. 71b. each, Maidens allowed 71b. Entrance 
5 G. M., G. R. 1 mile Heats. To close and name on or before 1st 
October 1846. 

2d Race . — A Purse of* 20 G. M. from the Fund for all Horses, 
1^ mile Heats. Entrance 5 G, M., Maidens allowed 71b. The winner 
of either 1st or 2d Race, 1st day to carry 51b. extra. Arabs 9st. 7Ib. 
C, B. lOst. C. and N. W. S. lOst. 12Ib, English 12st. 71b. To 
close and name by 1st October 1846. 

3d Race — A Pony Race of 50 Rs. from thcFfind. Entrance 1 
G. M. I mile Heats, Catch Weight; to name at 12 o’clock the day 
before the Race. 
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Third Race. 

Ist Race . — A Give and Take Purse of 13 G. M. from the Fiimlj 
mt\i a Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. each for all Arabs, 14 hands to carry 
9st. 71b. Heats 1^ mile. To close and name on or before 1st October 
1846. 

2d Race , — A Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each for all Arabs, 9st. 711>. 
each ; 1 mile Heats. To close and name 1st October 1846 ; 3 G. M* 
forfoitjf declared the day before the Race. 

3d Race . — A Selling Purse for all Horses 100 Rs. from the Fund. 
1 mile Heats. Entrance 2 G. M. list. each. G. R. The Winner 
to be sold for 60U Rs. if claimed within of an hour after the last 
Jockey is weighed. To close and name by 12 o’clock the day before 
the Race. 


Fourth Dat. 

1st Charger Stakes of 150 Rs, for all charges bond fide the 

propel ty of Officers in the Jullundor Doab. Entrance 50 Rs. Dis- 
tance! mile; list each. G. R. To close and namo by 12 o’clock the 
day before the Race. 

2d Race . — The Winner's Purse of 10 G. M, from the Fund for all 
Horses, that have dating the Meeting won public money for which they 
must enter (Hacks and Ponies excepted). Distance IJ mile, to be 
Handicapped by the Stewards, Entrance 3 G. M. Horses not standing 
the Ilaiulioap to pay 30 Rs. 

3d Race . — Tire Beaten Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund for all 
Horses that have run for and not won Public money during the Meet- 
ing to be Handicapped by the Stewards. Entrance 5 G. M. Horses 
that do not stand the Handicap to pay 20 Rs. Distance 1^ mile. 

Rules of the Jullundur Races. 

1st . — All disputes to be settled by the Stewards and their decision 
to be final. 

2d . — Scaled nominations and entrance money of Stakes to be sent 
to the Secretary by 12 o’clock the day before the Race (if not other- 
wise provided). The nomipations to bo opened at the Ordinary. 

3d . — All Races in which public money is given, the owner of each 
Horse entered shall declare to the Stewards the evening before the 
Race by 9 o’clock or when the nominations are opened, whether his 
Horse is to run or not, which declaration shall bo deemed obligatory, 
if in the affirmative, unless the Horse is taken ill, and if in the negative 
Ills name shall be erased fiom the list. 

4thn — No Horse shall bo allowed to start (Hacks and Ponies ex- 
cepted) the owner of which has not subscribed 80 Rs. to the Races. In 
confederacies each confederate must subscribe that sum. The owners 
of Haeks and Ponies to pay 1 G. M. subscription to the Races to 
qualify them to ftart. 

5ih . — In all Sweepstakes and Matches, Marcs and Geldings al- 
lowed 31b. ; the allowance must be specified to be claimed. 
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Qth. — Winning Horses to pay 10 Rs. for the Race Course repairs^ 
losers 5 Rs. 

7th , — Horses measuring in shoes allowed i inch, such shoes being 
bond fide Racing shoes. 

— In the Selling Purse the preference to be given to owners of 
Horses as they come in, and then to any bond Jide subscriber of 20 
Hs. or upwards. The Horse to be sold without his engagenseuts. 

Qth. — Settling day to be the last of the Meeting. 

10th, — The first mounted at the starting post to claim the whip 
hand, but in running Heats the Winner of the first has a right to claim 
it. 

lltA. — After the Bugle has sounded for bringing out, 5 minutes 
to be allowed for delay. When the person appointed to start them 
will leave out any Horse that may not have come up. 

12tA. — Any deficit from the subscription, to bo deducted proper- 
tionably from the Stakes. 

13tA. — Horses that never started, and cannot produce a certificate 
of ago, to be aged by the Stewards, or by such persons as they may 
appoint. 

lUh , — Half an hour allowed between the heats for bringing out 
the Horses on the Course ; time to be regulated by one of the Stewards 
from the weighing of the last Jockey. 

Idth, — First Bugle to sound a quarter of an hour before the second 
for bringing out. 

16th , — A Horse can walk over but once for public money during 
the Meeting, and any Horse walking over to receive half the Purse. 

nth, — If it appear clear to the Stewards that a Horse is started 
in collusion with another to give him the whole Purse, they may with- 
hold half the Purse from the Winner and bar the loser from starting 
again for public money. 

18f/i. — No Horse allowed to start whose owner has not lodged his 
subscription and entrance money with the Secretary. 

— All confederacies must be declared on or before the 1st 
October 1846. 

2Qth , — The word ** go” once given by the Steward or person ap- 
pointed to start them, is deebive, and all Horses must start are to be 
distanced. No caution required beyond the calling of the Horses up 
to the post. 

21st. ^ The North Indian Turf Club rules as published on 1st Ja- 
nuary 1846, applicable on this Course in all cases not otherwise provid- 
ed for. 

Col. Hamilton, c. n. 

Major Christie, 

Capt. Studdy, 

A. Wrench, Esq. 

R. Mercer^ Esq. Secretary. 
H. TwisdbN; Esq. Clerk of the Course. 




Stewards. 


Delhi Gantte, Sept, % 
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UMBALLA RACES. 

The following Races did not fill 

“ The Trial Stakes.” 

“ The Breeders.” 

“The Sutlej." 

“ The Umballah Cup.” 


The following are closed : — 

“ The Sirhind Cup.” 

For Arabs the property of Officers stationed in the Division, that 
arc Maidens on the day of running, lOst, 71bs. G. R. 2 miles. 


Mr Walter’s 

ch. h. 

••• 

• •a 

LaU Singh, late Creeper. 

» 

gr. h. 

tse 

• •• 

Sham Singh, 

99 

gr. h. 

• •• 

• • 

Zubbxir Dusts 

99 

gr- g- 


••• 

ffuc-na-huc, late Alligator. 

Mr Wheelwright’s 

b. h. 

• se 

• •• 

Protestant, late Gs C. B 

99 

gr- g- 

esc 

• •• 

Pugilist. 

Captain Doherty’s 

gr. h. 

css 

• •• 

Hermit. 

Colonel UaYelo 9 k’s 

g. h. 

• se 

• • 

Fantail. 

Mr Kandall’s 

b. h. 

see 


Sir Walter. 

N 

Match for 100 G. M. D. I. 

Mr Francis* 

g. a. 

h. s.s 

esc 


Captain Percy’s 

g. a. 

h. see 

e • 

Pevenge, ) 


The Scuriy Stakes, close and name Nov. 2d. 


Second Day. 

The “Moodkce Cup,” given by the Officers of 3d or “King’s 
Own.” 


Captain Percy’s 

g. a. h. ... 

• ee 

Revenge. 


99 

b« a« h. ••• 

a • 

Revoke. 


9P 

b. a. c. ... 

aaa 

Repulse, 

(maiden) s 

99 

gr. a. h. .. 

• •• 

Remembrancer, (do.) 

99 

gr. a. h. ..• 

• •• 

Rebuke, 

(do.) 

Mr Walter’s 

ch* a. h* ••• 


Loll Singh, 

(do.) 

99 

gr. a. h. ••• 

• •• 

Sham Singh, 

(do.) 

99 

gr. a. h. ese 

• •• 

Zubbur Duet, 

(do.) 

99 

gp. a. g. .. 


Huc-na^hue, aged (do.) 

Mr Wheelwright’s 

b. a. h. ••• 


Protestant, 

(maiden^) aged, 

•9 

gr. a. h. sec 

« 

Pugilist, 

99 99 

n 

b. a. hi ••• 

• •• 

PrieefigUpr, hlLaUnique ,g 
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Captain Doherty’s gr. a. h. ••• 

Mr Francis* gr, a. h. ... 

gr, a. h* ... 

M a. h. ... 

Colonel Havelock’s gr a. h. ... 

Mr Hunter’s gr. a. h. ... 

Colonel Congreve’s gr. a. c. ... 


aaa JJsrmtti aged. 

... Swwd$man, „ 

... ffMfiut, 

••• J^ohoam, (maiden). 

... Fantail, ,, 

... Vanguard, „ 

Rocket, 4 yrs. 


A Sweepstakes; winner to be sold for 900 rupees; closes and 
names November 2d. 

Maiden Poney Sweepstakes, closes and names day before running. 


Third Day, lith Nwemher, 
Open Stakes. 


Captain Percy’s 

b. 

a. h« ... 


Repulse, 

4 years. 

n 

g* 

a. h. ... 

... 

Remembrancer ... 

6 

»» 

g- 

a. h. ... 

... 

Revenge^ 

6 

if 

g- 

a. h. . . 

. . 

Rebuke, ... 

6 

ff 

b. 

a. h. ... 

... 

Revoke, ... ... 

6 

Mr Francis* 

g- 

a. h. ... 

... 

Holdfast 

a 

II 

g- 

a. h* ... 

« . 

Jeroboam, ... 


Mr Singleton’s 

c. 

e. h Cornuto, ... 

Umballah Welter. 


Captain Percy’s 

gr. 

h. ... 

eee 

Revenge, 


II • 

b. 

h. ... 

eee 

Revoke, 


,, 

b. 

h. ... 

• e 

Repulse, 



gr. 

h. ... 

eee 

Remembrancer, 


Mr Walter’s 

ch. 

h. 


Lall Singh, 


II 

gr. 

h. .. 

ee 

Sham Singh. 


II 

gr. 

h. ... 

eee 

Huc-na-huo, 


Mr Wheelwright’s 

b. 

h. ... 

eee 

Protestant, 


II 

gr. 

g. ••• 

eee 

Pugilist. 


II 

b. 

g. ... 

eee 

Jhrixefighter, 


Captain Doherty’s 

g* 

h. ... 

eee 

Hermit. 


Mr Francis’ 

g- 

h. ... 

eee 

Protege. 


II 

g« 

h. ... 

eee 

Swordsman. 


Mr Chamber’s 

b. 

h* ... 


Frankenstein. 



Sweekstakes 5 O. M., with 10 O. M. added, close and name on 
or before November 2d. 

Give and Take 10 G. M., each, 15 G. M. added, do. 

Fourth Day, I7tt November. ^ 

The Umballa Cup, value 1,000 Bupees, by subscription of 25 G. 
M. each, 5 forfeit (the surplus in specie) for all Arabs list. O. li. 

IMP. SrOBX. BaY,^Y0L. lY., no. YU. 
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P. I. Maidens allowed 7lb. and horses that have left Bombay after 
the 1st February 181.6, alloivcd 51b. in addition. 

To close and name to the Secretary or Stewards on or before 
6 F. M. on the 20th of the present mouth (Sept.) 

Consolation Stakes, close and name by o. A. u. on day before 
running. 

Sweepstakes 3 0. M. with 5 added, close and name Nov. 2d. 
Fifth Dat, 19tA November. 


CaptaiQ Percy’s 

s- 

The Shorts. 

a, h. ... ... 

Bevenffe, 


b. 

a. 

h. 

••• ••• 

Revoke. 

91 

b. 

a. 

h. 

••• 

Repulse. 

99 

ff- 

a. 

lu 

••• 

Remembrancei\ 

99 

ff- 

a. 

h. 

••• ••• 

Rvbuke. 

Mr Walter’s 

ch. 

a. 

h. 


Lall Sing. 

99 

g- 

a. 

h. 


Sham Sing. 

99 

g- 

a. 

h. 


ITitc-na^huc. 

Mr McDonald’s 

b n.s.w.h. 


Convict. 

Mr Wheelwright names 

g- 

a. 

h. 


Pluck, late futihei\ 

99 

r. 

a. 

h. 


Protestant. 

99 

g- 

a. 

h. 



Pugilist. 

Captain Doherty’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

... 

Squeaker. 

Mr Francis* 

g- 

a. 

h. 


Jeroboam. 

99 

g- 

a. 

h. 


Holdfast. 


Sixth Dat, 20t/( November. 


Captain Percy’s 

b. 

Pattialali Purse, 
a. h Repulse, 

4 years. 

99 

g- 

a. h. 


... 

Remembrancer, 

... 6. 

99 

b. 

a. h. 



Revoke, 

... 6. 

99 

g- 

a. h. 



Revenge, ... 

... 6. 

Mr Walter’s 

oh. 

a. h. 

• •• 


Lall SiHg, 

... 6. 

99 

g- 

a* h. 

• •• 


Sham Sing,,., 

64 

99 

g- 

a. h. 

• •• 


Zubbur Dust, 

5. 

Mr McDonald 8 

b.n 

S.W. h. 

. • 

• •• 

Convict, ... 

... 5. 

Mr Wheelwright’s 

b. 

a h. 

■•ve 

• •• 

Protestant,,,, 

a. 

99 

g* 

a. g. 

• •• 

act 

Pugilist, ... 

... a. 

9> 

b. 

a. h. 



Prizefighter, 

... 

Captain Doherty’s 

g- 

a. h. 

• •• 

tea 

Hermit. 


Mr Francis* 

g- 

a. h. 

• •• 

• •• 

Protege. 


99 

b. 

a. h. 

• •• 

« • 

Spider. 


>9 

g- 

a. h. 

• •• 

aaa 

Swordsman, 

e.t a. 

Mr Chamber’^, 

b. 

a. h. 


• ev 

Frankenstein, 

••• a. 

Colonel HaYclock’s 

gi 

a. h. 

• m 

•a# 

Fantail, 

•to a« 

Colonel Confirreve’s 

fir. 

a.* 0 . 



Rocket, •• 

•ts 4. 
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The Umballah Course is 2^ milosj nnd 116 yards round. 

The following abbreviations are used, referring to distance 
11. C. Round the Course. 

T. M. Two miles. * 

D. I. Ditch in IJ mile. 

L. M. Last mile. 

Y. C. Yearling Course straight j mile. 

Or. R. Gentleman Riders. 

The Stewards will appoint a gentleman to determine the ages of 
all such horses as may not have bceti previously aged. [Jorses to take 
their age from 1st May as in Calcutta and Bombay. 

An Ordinary will bo held the evening preceding each day's Race. 

C. A. WHEJBjiWjRKiHT, Secretary. 


DELHI SKY RACES. 

Fiest Day, Tuesday, 1st December, 1846. 

1st Race . — A Purse of 10 G. M., for all horses, R. C. Entrance! 
G. M. English 13st., C. and N. S. W. 12st., C. B. list., and Arabs, 
lOst. 71b. Wiimev to bo sold for 1,200 Rupees. 

2nd Race . — Hack Stakes of 5 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 1 
O. M. 2 mile heats, catch weights above lOst. 71b. The winner to be 
sold for 350 Rupees. 

3rd Race . — A Galloway Purse of 5 G. M, from the Fund, R. C. 
Entrance 20 Rupees, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry lOst. 


SficoND Day, Thursday, 3d December. 

Ist ilacc.— Delhi Little Welter, 10 Gp M. for all Arabs. Entrance 
4 G. M. heats 1^ mile, weight lOst. 71b. Winner to bo sold for 1,200 
Rupees. 

2nd Jtecs.— All Ponies 5 G. M. from the Fund, i mile Heat, 
Entrance 1 O. M. catch weights above Sst. 

drd Bare 2 O. M. for Suwars’ horsos, to bo hand fide tho pro- 

perty of tho riders* 

THinn Dat, Saturday, 5th December. 

1st Race.— Ladies’ Purse of 10 G. M. for all horses. Entrance 5 
G. M. Heats H mUe, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry lOst. 
Winner once during the meeting 31b., oftencr 51b. Winner to be sold 
for 1,200 Rupees. 
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2d Bugsry Stakes of 50 Rs. from the Fund for all Buggy 

nags that have been bmdfde driven 6 months in a Buggy, Entrance I 
O, M. lOst. u]). 

3rd Race . — Sweepstakes of 20 Rs. for all horses, 6 G. M. from 
the Fund, f mile heats, catch weights above lOst, The winner to be 
sold for 400 Rs. 


Fourth Day, (if Funds are forthcoming) Thursday^ 8th December, 1846. 

1st Race , — Forced Handicap of — Q. M. with — G. M. from the 
Fund for all winners, optional to Ponies and Hacks, those not accepted 
to pay — G. M. R. C. and a distance. 

2d Dace , — Beaten Purse of — G, M. from the Fund with — 
G. M. Entrance optional for losers of Poney Sweepstakes, to be 
Handicapped by the Stewards. Horses that do not stand the Handi- 
cap to pay — G. M. Heats R. C. 


Rulus. 

1. — Two Horses to stait for each Race, and from separate stables 
or the purse to be withheld. 

2. — Sealed nominations to be sent to the Secretary before 3 p. M. 
the day before each race. 

3. — No nominations to be received unless accompanied by entrance 
money. 

4. -^All nominations to be opened in public. 

5. — No Horses to start whose owner has not subscribed 2 G. M. 
to the Races, Hacks, Ponies, Buggy, and 3i race 3d day excepted. 

6. — All confederacies to be declared, and each member of a con- 
fedeiacy to subscribe at least 2 G. M. to the Races. 

7. — The word “ off' once given by the Steward or person ap- 
pointed to start the Horses is decisive, and all Horses must start or be 
distanced. 

8. — All winning Horses to pay 4 Rupees, and losers 2 towards 
the Race Course repairs. « 

9. — All matches to come off during the Races to be made known 
to the Secretary, one day or 24 hours before they come off, provided 
the Stewards are expected to act. 

10. — In the selling purses the winner must be claimed (if at all) 
within ^ of an hour after the last Jockey is weighed, and the amount 
paid to the Secretary before sunset. 

11. — All deci^ons by the Steward to bo final. 

Lt. Col. Downing,! 

Major Frederick, [ Stewards. 

Lieut. Cooksoh, ) 

Lt. Cookeon, Sceretarg. 


Ihlhi Qasette, Jtify 8. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE JESSORE SKY RACES,— Dec. 1846, 

First Day, Saturday^ Dec. 5, 1846. 

1// Race . — A Purse of 8 O. M., from the Fund 3 O., M. entrance 
for all Horses B. C, English 12st. 71b. Cape and N. S. W. list. 71b. 
Arabs and C. B. lOst. 7ib. 

2nd Race . — A Purse of 10 O. M. from the Fund for all Arabs, 3 
O. M. entrance, 1 mile Heats, lOst. 71b. 

3rd Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. for all Horses with 6 G. M. 

added from the Fund. R. G. list. 

Race . — A Purse of 5 O. M. from the Fund. Post ^entrance 
10 G. M. Catch Weights above lOst. R. C. The Winner to be sold for 
500, if claimed in the usual manner, and in case of a walk over to re* 
ceive half the Stakes. 


Second Day, Monday, Dee. 7, 1846. 

1st iZoce.— Spear Stakes for all Horses who have taken a contested 
first Spear, 10 Q. M. from the Fund, 3. G. M. entrance R. C. list. 71b. 

2ndf Race . — For all Galloways 6 G. M. from the Fund, 2 Q. M. 
entrance, 1 mile Heats, 14 hands to carry list. , 

3rd Race , — A Pony Purse, 3 G. M. from the Fund, 1 G. M. 
entrance. CfAch Weights. 

4tA Race.^A. Give and Take Purse of 6 G. M. from the Fund, 
2 G. M. entrance. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry lOst. 71b. 
B. C. 


Third Day, Wednesday, Dec. 9, 1846. 

1st /7ace.*— Free Handicap, for all Horses, 10 G. M. from the 
Fund, 3 G. M. entrance. Horses to be handicapped by the Stewards, 
and if only one Horse accepts to receive J the Stakes, R. C. Heats. 

2nd Race . — A Purse of 8 G. M. from the Fund for all Horses* 
that have entered but not won during the ^meeting, 2 G. M. entrance. 
English 12at., Cape and N. S. W. list. Arabs and C. B. lOst. 

3rd Race . — Cheroot Stakes of 5 G. M. from the Fund, 1 G. 
M. entrance for all untrained Horses. Catch Weights, above lOst., the 
winner to bring the Cheroot lighted to the scales. 

Ath fZoce.— Purse for all C. B. 8 G. M. from the Fund, 2 G. M. 
entrance, 4 heats. 

Fourth Day, Friday, Deemhef 11, 1846. 

Isf Race.— Forced Handicap of 15 O. M« from the Fund, added 
to a Sweepstakes of 5 0. M. each, half forfeit, 2 myei* For all win** 

* Proposed. 
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»ers (luring the meeting^ Optional to Ponies^ Hacks^ and losers. 
Horses to be handicapped by the Stewards. 

2nd Itace.-^A Purse of 5 G. M. from the Fund, I G. M. entrance. 
) mile Heats for all bond fide Buggy Horses to be proved so to tho 
satisfaction of the Stewards, the winner to be sold for 500 if claimed 
in the usual manner. 

' 3rd Race . — Forced Handicap for all losers, 10 O. M. from tho 
Fund, 1 G. M. entrance. K. 0. optional to losers of tho Pouey and 
Hack Stakes. 

ifacc.-s-Consolation Purse of 6 G. M. from tho Fund, 1 G. M. 
entrance for all losers, the winner to bo sold if claimed in ^ an hour 
afte;r the Race in the following manner : — 

A Horse walking over to receive the whole Stakes. 


If claimable for Rs. 600 to carry list. 

500 lOst. 71b. 

400 lOst. 

300 Ost. 71b. 

200 Ost. 


Secretary, H. R — Stenoards, K. S. W. — C. F. — S. M. 

PROPOSED RULES FOR TUE JESSORE RACES, — 1846-47. 

1st. — Two horses to start for each Race and from separate Stables 
or no Race, except where otherwise specified in the Prospectus. 

2d. — Sealed Nominations to be sent to the Secretagr by 2 p. m, 
the day before the 'Race. No Nominations to be received unless ac- 
companied by Entrance money. 

3d.> — All Nominations to be opened in Public, at the Ordinary, the 
day before the R ace. 

4tA. — ^Mares and Geldings allowed 3lb. 

— No Horses to start whose owner has not subscribed 3 O. M. 
to the Race Fund, and no person to nominate a Horse who has not sub- 
scribed a like sum. The Buggy Racks, Cheroot and Pony Stakes to 
be qualified by a subscription of 1 G. M. 

— All Confederacies to be declared, and each member of a 
Confederacy to subscribe 3 Q. M. to tho Races. 

7ft. — The word oflf'' once given by tho Steward appointed to 
start the Horses, is decisive, and all Horses must start or bo distanci^d. 

— No Horse allowed to run who has ever started on a Public 
Course. (The Chunaraudy Horses excepted) be that Course either 
Public or Private. 

* 9th . — Gentlemen Riders up in all Races. 

10ft. — All Winning Horses to pay 5 and Losers 2 Rupees towards 
the Race Course repairs. 

Xlft.^No walk-oveP being allowed except when mentioned in the 
Prospectus ; aU Stakes thus disqualified to be thrown at the disposal 
o£the Stewards. 4 

12A.~Should the Fund not be sufficient to pay all Purses an 
equal per centage to.be deducted. 



REVISISD PROSPBCTCJS^PISCCAN RACKS. . 

13fA. — In all other cases the Calcutta Rules to be applicable. 

14^4.— r- Horses that have run Sky Matches without regular train- 
ing to be allowed to run^ provided they have not cost their owner more 
than a thousand Rupees. 

II. B. Secretary^ 

N. B. — Subsribers are requested to pay up their subsriptions by 
the 1st September 1846. 


EEVISED PROSPECTUS.— DECCAN RACES. 

FmsT Day, %tU December, 1846. 

1st Race . — The Deccan Maiden^ of 400 Rupees from the fund for 
all Arabs that never started before the day of running. Weight for 
age miloi to close and name on the 1st September 1846^ 5 gold 
mohurs each^ with an entrance of 10 gold mohurs for all horses de- 
clared to start on the day before the Race. 

2nd Race . — The Give and Take, of — Rupees from the fund, with 
a Sweepstakes of 5 gold mohurs, for all Arabs, 14 hands carrying 8st» 
7 lbs., heats 1^ miles. To name and close the day before the Race, i 

3rd Roice . — The Welter, of 400 Rupees from the fund, 1^ mile, 
list 71b« Gentlemen Riders, for all Arabs, 10 gold mohurs en- 
trance, half forfeits, to name on the 1st September. Horses allowed to 
enter until 15th November, by paying double entrances and forfeit^ 
Maidens allowed 51b., Horses 11 that have never started before the day 
of running 71b. 


Sbcord Day, lO^A Reeember. 

Isi Race.^The Bombay Stakes, of 400 Rupees from the fund^ 
added to a Sweepstakes of 10 gold mohurs, for all Arabs, weight for 
age, 2 miles. Horses that have never started before the day of run- 
ning allowed 51b., the winners of the Deccan Maiden, or Welter, to 
carry 5 lbs. extra, to close .the let September, and name the day be- 
fore the race. 

2nd JBace,— The Ladies’ Purse, of— Rupees from the- fund* 
added to a Sweepstakes of 5 gold mohurs, for all Arabs. Mile heatSi^ 
71b., to (dose and name the day before the Race. 

3rd Race . — The Tattoo Race, of — Rupees from the fund,for all Tala 
toos, 13 hands and under, J mUe heats, catch weights, entrastce one 
gold mohur. 
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> Third Dat, I2th December. 

lit The Deccan Sweepstakes^ of 20 gold mohurs^ for all 

Arabs, 3 miles, 8sfc. The Winner of the Deccan Maiden, Welter 
or Bombay Stakes, to cariy 61b. extra, of any two or more of 
these 71b. Winners of a former season not started during this 
meeting to cany 51bs. extra : to close 1st September, and name the 
day before the race. 

2nd Race . — The Whim Plate, of — Rupees from the fund, with a 
Sweepstakes of 5 gold niohurs, 1 J mile heats, for all Arabs, to name 
and close the day before the Race. 


Fourth Day, ISA December. 

1st Race . — The Maiden Sweepstakes, of 10 gold mohurs, 1 mile, 
for all Arabs that have never won, 9st., to close 1st September and 
name. 

2nd Race . — The Parsee Plate, value 300 Rupees, added to a 
Sweepstakes of 6 gold mohurs, for all Hoises, 8st. 71b., winners oP 
1 race, 31b. extra, of 251b., and of upwards 7ib., 2 miles, to name 
and close the day before the Race* 

3rd Race . — ^Valuation Stakes, of — Rupees from the fund, with 
an entrance 3 gold mohurs, list. | mile heats. Gentlemen Riders. 
The winner to be sold for 800 Rs., if for 600, allowed 61b., if for 400, 
Ist., and if for 300, allowed 201bs., to close and name the day be- 
fore the Race. 


Fifth Day, VIA December. 

1st Race.— The Galloway Plate, of — Rupees from the fund, added 
to a Sweepstakes of 60 Rupees, 14 hands and under to carry 8st. 
71b., 1^ mile. To name and close the day before the Race. 

2nd Race . — The Nuggur Plate, of 400 Rupees from the fund, 5 
gold mohurs entrance, for all Horses, to be Handicapped* Horses not 
standing the handicap 2 gold mohurs forfeit, 2} miles. 

3r5 Race . — Hack Staked, of — Rupees from the fund, added to a 
post entrance of 20 Rupees, l| mile, Gentlemen Riders. The winner 
be sold for 300 Rupees. 


Sixth Day, 19t& December. 

htSaee . — The Forced Handicap,^ for all winners, 4 gold niohurs 
each race won daring the meeting, optional to losers, at an entrance of 
SO Rupees, 2 miles. 

2im Rom.— T he Beaten HancUoap, of— Rupees from the fund, 
one heats, entrance 00 Rupees. 

ByeuUa Rules. 


TaoKiS Stock, 3««reM^> 
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SONEPORE RACES,* 1846. 

Subscriptions and nominations to Races which closed on the 15th 
September. 

Fiast Dat. 

Race. 

Mr Cuntiin«;ham, (two subscriptions.} 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Norval. 

2d Race. 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Cunningliatn. 

Mr De Vaux. 

Zd Race. 


Mr Fulton names 

A • 

... g. a. h. Soldan. 

Mr Cunningham names. • 

... 

... g. a. li. Sir Hugh. 


• •t 

• • b. cp. h. Hoe I go. 

U ft 

• • 

.. b. a. h. Gleumore. 

Ditto names (Ur Frouch) •• 

.. b. a. h. Poetmasler. 

Mr De Vaux names 

• •• 

... bl. cp. b. Voltaire* 

>f ff 

• •• 

n s.w. c. m. Queen See. 

}f ff 

see 

g. c b. b. Vanguards 

• 

Mr Fulton names 

4//i Race. 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Cunningham. 

Mr De Vaux. 

SccoM> Day. 

2d Race. 

g a h. Soldan 

Mr Cunningham names... 

• •• 

... b. a b. Uhnmuie. 

ff ff 


••• b. cj. h. Here J go. 

•• ff 

• •• 

... b. a h. rtoOlem. 

ff 

• •• 

••• g* ttt S* Hugh. 

Mr De Vaux names.. 

• •• 

... g. c.b. h. Vangua%\U 

ff 

• eo 

••• c. c b. c. Smp^ise. 

ff 


... b. a. b Flibbertigibbet X 

Mr Norval names 

• 

... c. b. b. Lotto g. 

ff ••• 


... b. a. b. Cl anmore. 

Mr Fulton names 

eve 

Zrd Race. 

... g. a. b. Master Henry. 

Mr Cunningham names 

• •• 

... b. cp, h. Napoleon. 

Do. Do. (MrFiench) 

oae 

... b. a. h» PosftHailer, 

Mr Grey names 

... 

. • g. a. g. Satrap. 

IKD. arCXlT. BbT.^VOL. 

lY, 

hO. Vll. 
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Mr Do Vauz.t. names ITarranto. 

b. o.b. f. Alic^. 

^rNoFTfll, ditto ••• ••• Or€gof"> 

4th nace. 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Cunningham. 

Mr Do Vauz. 


Mr Fulton names ••• 
Mr Cunningham names. 

If 9f •• 

Do. Do. (Mr French) 
Mr Do Vaux names... 

»> If — 

II « 


Third Dat. 
First Race. 


. • ... g. c.b. h. 

... •• b. a. h. 

b. e|). h. 
••• ... b. a. h. 

.. •. g. c.b. h. 

c. n.s.w. m. 

... ... c. c.b. h. 

Zrd Race. 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Cunningham. 

Mr De Vaux. 


Young JUmhlem, 
Olenmore, 

Here I go. 
Postmaster, 
Vanguardt 
Queen Bee, 
Surprise, 


Mr Fulton names... ••• 
Mr Cunningham names. 

N 

If ” 

II ** 

Mr Do Vaux names... 

II » 

If ” 

Mr Norval names... ••• 

II #• •• 


Fourtti Dat. 
l&t Race, 


• ee 

ff- 

a. 

h. 

Soldan, 


b. 

cp. 

h. 

Heie I go,% 

• •• 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Olenmore, 

• •• 

ff- 

a. 

ST- 

Sir Hugh, 

• •• 

bl. 

cp. 

h. 

Voltaire, 

• •• 


c.b. 

h. 

Vanguard. 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Flibbertigihhetm 


c. 

a. 

h. 

Lottery, 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Revellerm 


« Zrd Race, 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Cunningham. 
Mr De Vaux. 


Mr Fulton names. ... 
Mr Cunningham 'names. 
; If w 

If 

Mr Grey names ... 

\ Mr De Vaux names... 


Fifth Dat. 

1st Race, 

... ... g. a. b. 

••• ... 

... ... b. a. h. 

• • .*» g« a. o. 

••• ... b. a. h. 

•.. g. u» 1^* 


Master tUnry, 

Strathern, 

Problem, 

Mango, 

jM}del Spader, 

Eaeile, 
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Mr Norral names ... 

n f» 

n *1 


0 . a. h. Lottery. 

••• ••• b. a. h. Reveller. 

b. a* h. Highlander, 

2nd Race. 

Mr Falton. 

Mr Cunniogham. 

Mr De Vaux. 


Zrd Race, 
Mr Cunningham, 
Mr Do Vaux. 


Chuprah, Sept. lOih, 1840. 


K. lIlWKIi 

Secretary. 


DACCA RACES, 181G. 

let Race . — The secoml year of the Dacca Derby, for Maiden 
Arabs — two miles ; weight for age. 

Calcutta Derby Standard ; viz. 

Years. st. lbs. I Years. st lbs. 

3 0 12 [ 6 8 12 

• 4 7 12 Aged 0 0 

B 8 71 

Horses that never started before the day of naming allowed 51b. 
20 G. ]\I. from the fund. To close and name on the 1st October. 
Nomination entrance 5 G. M. P. P. and each Horse that starts to pay 
an additional entrance of 5 G. M. 

Mr Milford’s b, a. h. Rarahhae, 

Kbajah Abdool Gunnee’s .. g. a. li. ShahJehan. 
o II II •• g. a. b.* Prince Albert. 

C. B., 
Secretary, 


Dacca, 2d October, 184G. 
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CAWNPORE RACES. 

First Dat, Decemhe}% 1846. 

Race , — Syiid Ahmiicra Purse on its terms. 

2nJ. — Ciwvnporo VVoVor of 15 G. M. with a Sweepstakes of 10 
G. l^r. each. P. P. of Cups or of Turf Club Purses to car- 

ry 71bs, extra. lloaU R. C. G. R. I0*>t. 7 each ; to close one month 
prior to tho day of riiUMinqf a >d nime the day before the race. 

3rJ.— Give and Take Plato of 10 G. M. 5 entrance for all 
maiden galloways. Heats. R. C. 14 hands to carry 9st. 


Second Day, 17 th December. 

1st Rac (\ — Drawing Room Plato of 20 G M , added to a Sweep- 
stakes of 20 G. M. each, 5 forfeit if <lev*lirel by tho loth November, 
and 10 forfeit if dechrod by 12 o’clock tho day before tho race for all 
horses. Heats R. C. 

Arabs, 8 4 0 

Country Breds, 8 13 0 

Cape and N. S. Wales, ...9 6 0 

English,.... 11 0 0 

Maidens allowed 7 lb. 

To close on tho 15th October, and name the day before the race. 

2na , — The Hack Stakes of 5 G. M. each with 1 0 G. M. added 
for all bonS. fide hacks and riding horses, lOst. each G. R. R. C. 
The winner to be sold for 700 Rupees if claimed within I hour after 
the last horse weighing. 

3d Race , — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M each ; half forfeit. All 
Arabs 2 miles 9st. each. To close on the 1st December, and name tho 
day before the race. The winner of tho Syud's or Drawing-room Plato 
71b3.5 if both 101b. extra. ' 


Third Day, Idth December, 

1st Race , — Forced Handicap of 15 G. M. for all horses that have 
won public money. Hacks and galloway^ excepted ; 10 G. M. en- 
trance, 3 forfeit. Heats B. C. 

, 2nd Poney Plate of 100 Rupees for all ponies 13 hands 

and under, catch weights, one half mile Heats. Entrance 2 Q. M. 
each. Q. R. 

3rd Race , — 10 Q. M, for horses that have started, for and not 
won public money, purse, cup or plate. Entrance 5 G. M. B. C. 
To be handicapped by the Stewards. 
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Rules. 

IsL — The general rules of racing to be applicable as laid down in 
Weatherly, 

2n(/.-^All disputes to be settled by the Stewards, and their de- 
cision to be 6rml. 

SrJ. — Sealed nominations with entrance money or stakes to bo 
sent to the Secretary by 12 o*clock the day before each i ace, if not 
otherwise provided for. 

4f/i. — No horse to start unless his owner be a subscriber of 2 
O. M. to the races, Pouey plate excepted, whose owner must have sub- 
scribed I G. M. 

5th, — Maidens on 1st September to be maidens throughout the 
meeting. 

Qth — All confederacies must be declared in writing to the Secre- 
tary the day befote the races. Eich member of a confederacy to sub- 
sciibe 2 G. M. 

Tth — Winning horses to pay 6 Rs. and losers 3 for Race Course 
lepairfi). 

Sth, — Two horses to start bond fide from different stables for each 
public pi do ; if only one come to the post the owner to receive stakes 
and one half public money. 

— Mares and Goldings allowed 3lbs. 

loth, — English Imported horses 2 stone extra except when other- 
wise provided. 

] 2th. — Any deficits in subscriptions to be deducted proportionally 
from the plates. 

i^th. — Horses to be measured by the Stewards or person they 
may appoints 

r Sir J. Thackwbll, 

N Captain Troup, 

Stewards, s ,, Dalzbll, 

d „ Crommeline, 

C Balderston. 

H. Watson, Seeretarj/. 


Delhi Gazette, July 11. 
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CALCUTTA RACES. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE FIRST MEBTINO^ 1846-47. 

First Day, Sattirday, 26th Deember. 

let Bare . — Calcatta Derby Stakes for maideo Arabs, two miles, 
Calcutta weiglit for age. 

Horses that have never started before the day of naming allow- 
ed 5\h. 

Five G. M. each for all horses named on or before the 10th 
March, 1846. Ten G. M. for horses named between tliat date and 1st 
August, 1846, when the race will finally close. Fifty G. M. from tho 
fund, and an entrance of 20 G. M. each for horses declared to start. 
Entrance to be made to the Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before the 
race. All bets upon the race to be P. P., unless otherwise specified. 


Mr Petre's 

g. a. h. 

• f 

Albuera, 

*9 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Farewell. 

99 

g. a. h. 

tea 

Zwrbano, 

99 

b. a h. 

... 

Pitcof thie. 

99 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Bonanza^ 

Mr Green's 

g. a. a. 


The Baron. 

99 

b. a. h. 

• ee 

Maynooth. 

99 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Akhalee, 

99 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Oregon. 

99 

b. a. h. 


Arran. 

\ 

99 

g a. h. 

... 

Ebue. 

99 

g. a. h. 

••• 

Tippoo. 

Mr Boynton's 

b. a. h. 

... 

Young Qlenmore. 

99 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Commmioner. 

99 

b. a. h. 

• •• 

Chameleon. 

99 

g. a. h. 

... 

The Merry Monarch. 

99 

g. a. b. 

... 

Croton Oil. 

99 

g. ' a. 0 . 

... 

Toom Dekega. 

Mr Jones* 

0 . a. h. 

... 

Cf^eeper. 

Abdul Ryman’s 

b. a. h. 

... 

No cast. 

99 

b. a. h. 

... 

Chamois. 

The Squire's 

g. a. h. 

... 

Oily Gammon. 

Mr Abram’s 

g. a h. 

... 

famel. 

99 

b. a. h. 

••• 

Cadwallader. 

Mr Stone’s... 

b. a. h. 

... 

Midas. 

Mr Norvfld’s 

c. a. h. 

... 

Lottery. 

Ur UUford’i. 

b. a. h« 

... 

Patriot. 

99 tr 

b. a. h. 

... 

Barahbas. 

Mr Roberts’ 

b. a. hf 

••• 

Shereef. 

f If 

b. a. h. 

... 

Energy. 
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Mr Roberts’ 

«• 

a. 

h. 

Honeysuckle. ^ 


gr- 

a. 

b. 

. Little Qoorkha, late Albany* y 

W 

g- 

a. 

b. 

. Ugly Mug* 

Mr East’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

• Laptoing, 

Mr Browne’s 

g- 

a. 

0. 

Subraon. 

Mr Williams* ... 

b. 

a 

h 

The Child of the Islands. 


b. 

a. 

h. 

Jhiinuet. 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

High Pressure. 

Mr Fulton’s 

g* 

h. 

h. 

Primate. 

Mr Cunnyngham’s ... 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Problem. 

99 

ir. 

a. 

c. 

Mango. 


2d Race . — Australian Purse of— G. M. for all horses imported 
from Novr South Walcs^ since the 1st October 1845. 1^ mile. Calcutta 
weight for age. Entrance 10 G. M. for horses iianierl oti or before the 
10th March, and 20 G. M. for horses named between that date and the 
1st October, 1840, on which day the race will finally close. Horses 
imported subsequently to the 1st May allowed 71bs. The second horse 
to receive half the entrance. 


Mr East’s b. n. s. w. h. ... ... Nimi. 

,, J^orval 8 •••*«•*•••.• ... g. do. o. ... ... jAliwol. 

Jones’ c. do. g. ... ... LallSin^, 

Seagrave’s c. do. g 77i0 Couni 

Green’s b. do, o Paris. 

Norval’s... b. do. h. .*• ... I'alisman. 

Evans* bk. do. g. ... Knffer. 

Tom’so c. do. h. ... ... Nimrod. 

Roberts’ c. do. c. ... ... Selim,* 

Fulton’s c. do. g. ... ... Problem. 


3d R tee . — Sweeptakes of 50 G. M. each, P. P. ; for all horses, 
English excepted ; 2 milo^ 8st. Tibs. each. To close 1st Ootober and 
name the day before the race. 

Mr North, 

Mr Boynton^ 

ith Race . — Sheik Ibrahim's Plate of 50 G. M. for Malden Horses 
purchased from him since the 1st of January, 1846, R. C. Calcutta 
weight for age. To close and name the day before the race. Horses 
entered on or before the ist of October to pay 10 G. M. Entrances 
after that 25 G. M. Horses that have run at Soacporc or Dacca allowed 


5 lbs. 

Mr bags’ b. a. b. •••... Freetrade, 

g. a. h Qolanh Sing. 

Mr Grey’s ••••.. b. a. b. •••«•• Abdel Kader. 


Imported since 1st May last. 
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Second Day, Tuesday, 29th December. 

Baee , — Second year of tlie Allipore Champagne Stakes, 50 
6. M. 10 forfeit, if declared the day before the Meeting, and half for- 
feit if the day before the race, for all Arabs, entitled to run as maidens 
on the 26th December,' 1845, 11. C. Calcutta we|ght for age. Maidens 
on 1st October, 1846>;aliawed 71b. To close and name on the 26th 
DeOfmber, 1845. 

All bets on this race to be P. P., unless otherwise specified. 

Nominations. 


Mr Abraham's 

....... b. a. h. 

Cadtvallader, 


g. a. h. 

Camel, 

Mr Robert's 

....... b. a. b. 

JEnergtf. 


t* • g. a. . h. 

Ughj Mug. 

» 

g. .a. h. 

AJ^fxg, 


g. a. ‘h. 

Lapwing. 

Mr Boynton's 

...... ' b. ^ a. h» 

Maynooth. 

if 

g. a. c. 

Toomr* Dekegak, 

^ M 

b. a. h. 

Camleon. 

if 

. ' g* a- h. 

Discovery. 

if 

g. a. .h. 

Antiquarian. 

Mr Potro’s... 

>...«. g. a. h. 

Alhu‘ra. 

it'" 

b. a. h. 

Bambino, 


b. a. h. 

Farewell, 

n 

g. a. li. 

Zurbano, 

if 

b. a. h. 

Bonanza. . 

\ 

if 

b. a. h. 

Pitcorthie. 

The S(piire*s 

1 ..,*. b> * a. b« 

The Merry Monarch. 


• g. i. h. 

Oily Gammon. 

i»Mr Greens 

•a.... bi a. h. < 

. Goldfinder, 

n 

b. *a. *b. 

Glfiucvs. 

if M 

g. a. h. 

The ^uron. 

Mr Barker's 

i.t... bk. a. h. 

Niger. 

% 

99 

%’S- a h. 

Jaun Bax. 


* 2d Pao 0 » — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, P. 1^. for maiden horses, 
Epglish excepted; a mile heats, Ost. eaph; Arabs allowed Tib. 
To close the 1st October and name the day before the race. 

, Mr Evans. ^ 

Mr Green. \ 

Mr Roberts. 

Mr Fulton. 

Mr Stone. 

^ The Comn\pdore. 

* 3dF Third year^of Park Street Stakes for all maiden 

^Jiirabs^ imi>orted biuce (he 1st Jauuavy, 1846; and not trained previ- 
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ously io that date. 25 O. M, each F, P. R. C.^ Calcutta weight for 
age. To close and* name 1st- August* 


Mr Roberts*..^.. 

h. 

a. 

h. 

... Ibrahim, 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

... Croton OiU 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

b. 

... Akhalee, 

99 


** a. 

h. 

... Phlegon, 

Mr Bag’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

... Free Trade. 


T^hird Dat, Thursday, 31#t Decmdfsr. 

Scl i7<3W^ .-—Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each^ half forfeit^ for all 
horses, 8st. lOlbs. each, 2 miles. English horses to carry 2st, extra. 
The winner of the Sweepstakes for all horses on the 1st day, or of the 
Auckland Stakes, to carry 51bs. extra. Maidens of the season allowed 
71bs, Maidens on the day of tlio race allowed lOlbs, To xslose and nam^ 
Ist October. If more than two start the second horse to save his stakes. * 


Mr North’s, ... b. n. s. w Emigrant, 

Mr Green’s, g a. h Ebus, 

„ b. a. h. ...... Maynooth, 

Mr Grey’s ..«.«* b. a. h. Selim, 


4cth Race . — Colonial Stakes of 25 G. M. each, half forfeit, with 
30 G. M. added, for maiden Cape, N, S. Wales and Country-bred 
horses. Weight for ago R. C. To close and name on the* 1st August. 


Tho Commodore’s . bk. aust. g. ... Leeomte, 

Mr Stone*| c. ca. h. ... Sandilla, 

Mr Fulton’s by. n s.w. h. ... Bellona, 

Mr Robert’s b. c. h. ... Banker, ^ 

Mr Barley’s. jm, ^ c. c. Dividend,\)j Discount, 

Mr Boynton’s bn. c. • •• Richmond, by Humphry, 

Mr Green’s... b. ms.w. c. ... Paris, 


• Fourth Day, Saturday, 2d January, 

1st Race, — Purse. of 40X1. M. for maiden Arabs, R. C., heats; 
entrance 20 G. M. half forfeit, if declared by 2 p. m. the day ^before* 
race. Calcutta weight for age. To close and name 1st October, 1846. 


Mr Brans* 

b. a. 

b. 

Chamois. 

Mr Green’s..... 

g a. 

b. 

Ehuh. 

99 

b. .a. 

h. 

* Maynooth. 

99 

g- ». 

h. 

The Baron. ^ 

99 

b. 

h. 

Akhallee, 

Ms Boynton’s 

g> 

h. 

Croton Oil. 

99 

g* 

h. 

The Merry Monarch* 

99 

g- 

b. 

Toom Dehe^h, 

Mr Petro’s 


h. 

. ^Albuera. 

IMD. SrOXT. BBT.— VOL. 

b. 

IT., no. 

b. 

Ty. 

Farewell, 
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Mr Petro’d ••• h* Zurbano. 

h. Bonanjsft, 

Mi;, Abram’s b. h. Cadtvallader. 

Mr Roberts* g. h. Honeysuckle. 

b. a. h. JEnergy, 

Mr Fulton’s g* a. h. Primate. 

g. h. lifastev Henry. 

Mr Williams'. b. a. h. Minuet, 

Mr Grey’s b. a. h. Abdel Kader, 


Sace . — Sweepstakes of 50 Q. M, each, II. F. for all horses. 
AVeight for age. 3 miles. English horses to carry 2st. extra. Maidens 
allowed lUlbs. To close 1st October and name the day before the race. 

Mr Green. 

Mr Petre. 

Mr Hoberts. 

Mr Fulton. 

MJi Race . — Sweepstakes of 50 Q. M. each, II. F. for maiden 
Arabs, Xlilbert mile, 8bt. 41b, each. To close and name on the 1st 
August. 


Mr WillUms’... 

... b* 

a. 

h. .. 

Child of the Islands. 

Mr T.astN ... 

... g. 

a. 

hi ... 

Lapwing, 

Mr Robcitb’ ... 

b* 

a. 

h. ... 

bherefif. 

!Mr llojm ton’s ... 

... g. 

a. 

h. ... 

Merry Monarchy 

Mr Green h .. , 

g. 

a. 

h. ... 

Eons. 

Tho Squiio*s... 

.«* g. 

a. 

h. ... 

Oily Gammon, 

Mr Abram s ... 

... b. 

a. 

h. ... 

Cadwallader. 


Fifth Day, Tueiday^ 5th January. 

Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., each, P. P., for all Arabs. Craven 
weights and distance. Maidens on the day of the race allowed 51bs. 
To close 1st October, 1840, and name the day before the race, 

Mr Green, 
o Mr Petrerf 
Mr Fulton. 


Sixth Day, Tltsursday; Itk January. 

Bengal Club Cup, added tp Sweepstakes of G. M. each, 10 
forfeit^ for Maiden Arabs, lloats 2 miles, 8st. 71bs each ; horses that 
have never won on the day of starting flowed 71bs. To close and 
name lst-^ctobor,,1846. 


Mr Evans’ . 
'Mr Grpen’s 

91 

99 


/ b. a. h. .. Chamois. 

. g. a. h. ... Ebus. 

b. a. hr ... Maynooth, 

g. a. h. ... The Baron. 
b. a, Ik Akh(^llce. 
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Mr Bags* b. a. h. Fredtfade. 

Mr Boynton's g. a. h. Croton OIL 

„ g. a. h. ... Tie Aferry Afomrch, 

„ g. a. h. ... fcfbm Dekegah. 

Mr Potro’a g. a. h. ... AlbuSra, 

II \}^ tt* h« aao FaremU. 

II g, a< h* ... Zurbano. 

yf b« a* b* ... F&nanza, 

Mr Abram *s....«ii..«.« ... b« a. Ii. ••• CodwalltnUr, 

Mr Robert* g. a. h. ... Honeysuckle. 

„ b. a. h. ... Energy. 

Mr Fulton’s g. a. h. .. Priinate, 

„ g. a. h. ... Masfe'i Henry. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. h. ... Minuet. 

II b. a. h. ... Child of the Islands. 

Mr StoDo’s ............... b. a. li. ... Midas, 

Mr Grey’s b. a. h. ... Abdel Kader, 


PRIVATE SWEEPSTAKES FOR 
First MEBTma— Dbcember 181C; 

Sweepstakes for all Horses, English excepted-t-50 G. M., half for- 
foit if declared the day before the Race. 

First Day. — 2| Miles — 8st. 101b. each. Maidens allowed 71b. 

Glaucus. 

• Banker, 

Eleepoo. 

Sir Benjamin, 

Third Day. — 1 Mile — 9st. Maidens that never started on the 
day of naming allowed 1st., other Maidens 71b. 

The same llorses. 

Fourth Day. — 2 Mile Heats — 8st. 71b. Maidens allowed 101b. 

The same Horses. 

SMh Day. — 1^ Mile--9st. Maidens that never started on the day 
of naming allowed let. Other Maidens 71b. 

The same Horses. * 

Fourth Day. Secofid Face. 

Sweepstakes of 30 O. M. each, II. F. ^ of a Mile, for all horses^ 
English excepted ; 9st. each. Maidens allowed 71bs., Arabs allowed 
31bs. 

The time of closing and naming for this*raco was an accidental omis-. 
won in preparing the Prospectus. The Race will close the day-before the First 
Meeting and horses are to be named by 2 p. m. the day b3fore the' race. 

JAMES HUME, Seorbxary. 
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phospectus of the second Calcutta meeting 

—1846.47. 

First Day, Saturday ^ January iQ, 1847. 

Merchants’ Plate, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 
each P. P., for all Horses ; St. Leger Course, Calcutta weight for age. 

Enq^lish Horses to carry 1 stone eiitra, Arabs, not Maidens, allowed 
71b., Maiden Arabs allowed 1st., and other Maidens 71b. 

To close and name by 12 o'clock the day before the first Meeting. 

All bets on this race to be P. P. unless otherwise specified. 

2nd Hare . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M« each ; II. F. for all Hor- 
ses, Gilbert mile. 

English Horses, •• .. •• list. 01b. 

Cape and N. S. Wales Horses, . . . . 9 7 

Counti y-bred Horses, •• .. .. 9 0 

Arabb, .. ,, ..8 7 

Maidens allowed, •• ... 0 7 

To close the day before the 1st Meeting and name the day before 
the race. 

SdJKace.— Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each for all horses, EnglMi 
excepted; Craven Distance. The Winner to be sold with his engage- 
anents for Hs. 2,000, if claimed in the usual manner, with the option of 
selling at Us. IGOO, Us. 1200 or Rs. 1000. Weights as follows 


Price. 

Cape. 

N. S. W. 

C. B. 

Arabs. 

Rs.. 2000 

10-7 

10-2 

9-12 

9-7 

IGOO 

10-0 

9-9 

9-5 

9-0 

1200 

9-9 

.9-4 

9-0 

8-9 

1000 

9-1 

8-10 

8-6 

8-1 


Three subsciibers or no race. 

To close and name, and pi ices to be declared, the day before the 

race. 

Second Day, Tuesday^ February 2. 

1st Handicap Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. H. F. for each 

^ acceptance. Horses not standing the handicap to pay 5 O. M. R. C. 

Horses’ names to be given in on the 13th January, the handicap 
to be made by the Stewards on the 14th, tfnd acceptances to be declared 
on the 21st. 

2d Race . — Sweepstakes of 30 Q. M. H. F. for all horses, 2 miles, 
..8-7 each. A winner once prior to the 1st Oct. 1846, to carry 51b., 
twice 71b V three. times or oftener 101b. extra. Horses that have 
never started before the 1st October, 1846, allowed 7lb. English hor- 
ses 2bt. extra. To close the day before the first Meeting and name the 
day before the race.. 
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3d Race . — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. H. F,, for all horses that 
have not won upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the 1st October 1846 
I of a mile. 


English Horses, 

Cape and N. S. Wales ditto, 
Country<brcd ditto, •• 
Arabs, 


.. lOat 71b. 
..9 7 

..9 0 

..8 7 


To close the day before the 1st Meeting, and name the day before 
the race. 


Third Day, Thursday, February 4. 

1st Bace— Trades* Plato, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 
H. F., for all horses : Heats, 2 miles. Calcutta weight for age. 

English horses to carry Ist. 71b. extra; Maidens allowed 101b. 

To close and name the day before the lirst Meeting. 

2d jRoce.— Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. H. F., for all horses ; 2 miles 
9st. each. English horses to carry Ist. 71b. extra. Maidens allowed 
i 01b. To close the day before the Meeting and name the day before 
the race. 

3d f?aee.— Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. eacli, H. F. for all horses that 
have not won upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the 1st October 
1840, English horses excepted. Byculla Weight for age. II. C. To 
close the day before the first Meeting and name the day before the 
race. 


• Fourth Day, Saturday, February 0. 

Ist Face , — Baboo Radamadub Banerjea’s Plate, added to a Sweeps 
stakes of 25 G. M. P. y. for all horses, 2 miles — Weights to be 
handicapped by Mr. Stanifortb. Horses' names to be sent in to tho 
Secretary on the 13th January ; weights to be published on the follow- 
ing day, and acceptances to be declared by 2 p, m, of the 21st January. 

Horses not standing the handicap to pay 5 G. M. Three horses 
to start or the Plate to be withheld. 

Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 forfeit for all Maiden horses, 
English excepted. Heats 1^ mile. Calcutta weight for age. 

To close the day before the second Meeting, and name the day 
before the race. 


Fifth D.ay, Tuesday, February 0. 

1st Rare . — Forced Handicap Stakes oflOG. M. each, 2 miles 
for winning horses only, for which all winners during tho first and 
second Meeting must enter ; hack stakes, selling stakes, and matches 
excepted. 

2d/S?oce.-- Free Handicap Stakes of 20 G. M.^ach for tho beaten 
horses of both Meetings— heats i miles. Horses not standing the 
handicap to pay 5 6. M. 
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All Entrancos to bo mado and forfeits to be declared to the 
Secretary by 2 p. M. the day before the race, unless otherwise specified 
in the terms of the Race. 

Plates and public money to be withhold when there are not three 
subscribers to the Race. 

In calculating the amount of a horse’s winnings the horse’s own 
stake will be deducted from the gross sum. 

James Hume, 
Secretary. 


MEERUT RACES. 

Second Day, Thursday, December, 1810. 

Race , — The Adelaide Cup, given by the Officers 9th Queen’s 
Royal Lancers for all horses, 2 miles, entrance 15 G. M., 10 G. 
M. forfeit; Arabs Ost., Capo and S. Wales lOst., English list. 711). 
To close and name 1st November.' Horses that have never started for 
plate, purse, match or sweepstakes allowed 5lb., and horses that 
have never won plate, purse, match, of sweepstakes allowed 7lb. 
extra. Three horses, hoM fide the property of different owners, to 
start, should the Regiment not be at Meerut the day of the Race, 
the cup to be withheld. 

■' • 

RutwES. 

All nominations to bo mado and forfeits declared by 1 o’clock p, 
M. the day before the race, excepting when otherwise provided from 
terms of race. 

Horses that arc Maidens^ on 1st October 184G, to run as such 
throughout this meeting, but to carry the extra weight required for 
winning any particular race. The Stewards will be guided in their 
decisions by the Rules of the N. I. Turf Club, excepting that any 
Horse having won a plate, purse, match or sweepstakes previous to the 
1st October 1846, will not be considered a Maiden. 

Horses walking over for public money to receive only half. In 
the event of there not being sufficient funds, an equal per centage to 
be deducted from the winners of public money. 

No ou^ to be allotted to enter a horse for any race at this meeting 
who has not fii'st sent in to the Secretary a document stating that, in 
the event of any dir^puto relative to any race in which his horse or 
hors^ may run for during the meeting, he agrees to the matter being 
settled by the Stewards, aijid to abide by their decision. 
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Winning horses to pay Rs. 8 to the Course and losers Rs. 4, for 
each race {matches induded.) 

All persons running horses (except for matches, private stakes and 
poney plate) must subscribe Rs. 50 to the Race Fund, and each mem- 
ber of a confederacy Rs. 50. 

Delhi Gazette, 4tr^ 29. 


HYDERABAD RACES, 1847. 
Stewards. 

Captain Higginbottom, H. M, 63d Regimeut. 
„ Brice, Horse Brigade. 

„ Bourdieu, Horse Brigade. 

„ Cazalet, 2dtb Regiment. 

„ Blake, 36th Regiment. 


First Day, Tuesday, January 12, 1847. 

First .Sace.— Maiden Purse of 350 Rupees from the Fund, with 
150 Rupees, .P. P. for Arabs that have never started for Plate, Purse, 
Match, Cup or Sweepstakes. Heats, 2 Miles. 8st. 71b. — To close on 
the 14th November, 1840, and name the day before the race. 

2d 7?aee.~Great Welter, 200 Rupees from the Fund, with 150 
Rupees, P. P. for all Horses. One mile and a half, and a distance. 
Arabs, list. Cape and Now South Wales, 12st. English, 13st. 101b, 
Winners of ajjy previous Welter to carry 71b. extra. To close and 
najno the day before the race. 

Zd Race. — Sweepstakes, 250 Rupees. H. F. for all Horses. 
Arabs, 9st. One mile and a half. Maidens allowed 51hs. To close 
on the 15th December, 1846, and name the day before the race. 

...MM • 

Second Dat, Thmgday, Jctmany 14, 1847. 

Raee . — Maiden Pu^. 300 Rupees from the Fund, with 100 
Rupees, P. P. for Arabs that never won Plato, Purse, Match, Cup, or 
Sweepstakes. Heats, one mile and a half, and a distance. To close 
on the 14th November, 1846, and name the day before the raco. 

2d Rom, — The Ladies’ Purse, 300 Rupees from the Fun^ with 
100 Rupees, U. F. for all Arabs. Weight for inches. 14 hands to 
oai'ry 8st. 71b. Heats, 2 miles. Winners before the Meeting, Olb. 
extra. To close on the 10th December, 1846, and name the day before 
the race. 
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3c7 Sweepstakes of 250 Rupees* H. F, for all Horses. 

One mile and a quarter. * Arabs* 8st. 101b. Maidens allowed 51b. To 
close on the 15th December, 1846, and name the day before the race. 


Third Day, Saturday^ Janmry 16, 1847. 

Ist Pace , — The Resident's Plate, value 500 Rupees, with 150 
Rupees, P. P. 8st. 71b. for all Arabs. Heats, 2 miles. Winners be- 
fore the Meeting to carry 51b. extra. To close on the 15 th December, 
1846, and name the day before the race. 

2d /?acs.— Galloway Plate, 200 Rupees from the Fund, with 100 
Rupees, P. P. for Arabs, 14 hands and under. Heats, one mile and a 
half, and a distance. 8st. 41b: Winners before the Meeting to carry 
51b. extra. To close on the 15th December, 1846, and name the day 
before the race. 

3d Race , — Sweepstakes of 250 Rupees, H. F. for all Horses. 
One mile. Arabs, lOst. To close on the 15th December, 1846, and 
name the day before the race. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday^ January 19, 1847. 

1st Baca. -—The Union Plate of 400 Rupees from the Fund, with 
150 Rupees, P. P. for all Horse# Arabs, 8st. 41b. Two miles and a 
half. To close on the 15th December, 1845, and name the day before 
the race. 

2d Race . — The Little Welter, 200 Rupees from the Fund, with 
100 Ru]^es, H. F. for all Horses. One mile and thi^e quarters. 
Arabs, lUst. Capo and New South Wales, list. English, 12st. 7]b. 
To close on the 15th December, 1846, and name the day before the 
race. Gentlemen Riders. 

3d Bocc.— Sweepstakes of 250 Rupees, H. F. Two miles. For 
all Horses. Arabs, 8st. 7lb. To close on the 15th December, 1846, 
and name the day before the race. 


Fifth Day, Thursday^ January 21, 1847. 

let Race . — The Moul All Stakes of 350 Rupees from the Fund, 
with 150 Rupees, H. F. for all Arabs. 9st. Heats, 2 miles. To close 
on the 15th December, 1846, and name the day before the race. 
Horses that have never won before starting allowed 4lb. 

2d Bocc.— The Tally Ho Stakes of 150 Rupees from the Fund 
with >75 Rupees, P. P. Heats. One mile and a half, for all Horses. 
lOst. To close and name the day before the race. The Winuqir'to 
he sold for 700 Rupees, if claimed within half an hour after the race. 
Gentlemen Riders.^v 

8d JBdcc.— Sweepstakes of 250 Rupees, H. One mile and 
three quarters. 8st. 7lb. For all Arabs. To close and name the day 
before the race. . ' 
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Sixth Day, Saturday, January 23, 1847. 
iZocd.— Winning Handicap, 250 Rupees from the Fund, to 
Tillich all Winning Horses must contribute. Optional nith the Win- 
ner of the Tally-Ho'' Stakes. To be Handicapped by Gentlemen 
selected by Owners. Heats, one mile and three quarters. Winners, 
onco, 75 Rs.; oftener, 150 Rs. 

2d JSace.-- Beaten Handicap, 250 Rupees from the Fund, with 
100 Rupees, P P. for the beaten Horses of the Meeting. To be Han- 
dicapped by Gentlemen selected by Owners. Heats, one mile and a 
half. 

3d Race . — A Steeple Chase, 150 Rupees from the Fund, with 30 
Rupees, P. P, for all Horses. lOst. 71b. Gentlemen Riders. Two 
miles across country, to be marked out by tlie Stewards. To close and 
name the day before the race. 

4th Race . — Pony Race, on its terms. 


RULES FOR THE MEETING. 

1. Hyderabad Currency. 

2. All Confederaeies to be declared to the Secretary, in writing, 
on or before the 14th November, 1846. 

3. All persons entering a Horse, and each Confederate must 
subscribe 100 Rupees to the Race Fund. This rule does not apply to 
the Tally Ho" Stakes Chase, or Pon}^ Race ; for the former of which, 
a Subscription of 30 Rupees qualities, and for the latter, 20 Rupees. 

4. All Nominations to bo sealed, and delivered to tlie Secretary 
at the Club or Race Stand, (which will be intimated hereafter,) by 12 
o'clock the day previous to running. 

5. All Entries, except otherwise specified, to be sent to the 
Secretary, at the Club House, by 12 o’clock on the 14th November, 
and 15th December, 1846, respectively. 

G. All Stakes to be delivered to the Secretary, at the Race Stand, 
by 12 o’clock on the day previous to running. 

Y. Mares and Geldings allowed 31b. 

8. All Private Races during the Meeting, to bo run under tho 
direction of the Committee, and all partiesanust abide by their decision. 

Any three of the Committee to form a Quorum. 

9. A Horse walking over for any Race, receives only half tho 
Public Money, and that only once during the Meeting. 

10. A day will be named for Ageing and Measuring. 

11. The word Off" once given by the appointed Starter, is 
decisive. 

12. Maidens on the first day of the Meeting, shall run as such 
throughout the Meeting. 

13. Should there not be sufficient Funds, which is not anticipate 
cd, an equal per Centage to be deducted from each I^late. 

14. All Winders to pay 10 Rupees, and every Horse ti^ed on, 
tho Course after the 15th September, 1846, 5 Rupeesi for tim repairs 
of the Course, &o. &c. 

I»P. SrOBT. BBT.'— TOL, IV.| BO. VII. '» b 
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15. No Dealer to bo allowed to run for Public Money, or to train 
or ride a Horse on the Course. 

16. No Confederacy with Dealers allowed. 

17: The decision of the Committee to be final. On other points 
the Rules of the Bangalore Turf Club to have effect here. 

18. Country Bred to run as Arabs. Cape and New South 
Wales, to carry 121b. and English Horses, 23t. extra, unless otherwise 
specified. 

UfadraM Atkenaum, Aug. 27. 


KAMPTEE RACES FOR 1847. 

First Dat, ilfonefay, 25ih Jamcirtf^ 1847. 

1st iZace.— A Maiden Purse of 400 Rupees. Entrance 150, P. P. 
for all Horses (bona fide the property of Officers composing the N. S. 
F. on the 1st of November 1846) that have never started for Plate, 
Purse, Match, or Sweepstakes. Heats 1 mile lOst. To close at noon 
on the 5th of December 1846, and name on the evening of the 23d 
January 1847. 

2nd Race.^The Galloway Plate of 300 Rupees for all Galloways. 
Entran(;e 100 P. P. Heats 1 mile. Weight for inches 14 hands to car- 
ry lOst. To close and name at noon on the 23d of January 1847. 

Srd Race.^ThQ Great Welter of 350 Rupees from the Fund. En- 
trance 100 P. P. for all Horses 1|^ mile. Weight 11 stone, Gentlemen 
Riders. To close at noon on the 18th and name on the evenmg of the 
23d of January 1847. 

Second Day, Wednesday, 27th January^ 1847. 

1st Race . — The Resident’s Plate value 300 Rupees. Entrance 8G 
p. P. Heats 1^ mile 10 stone. To close at noon on the 1st of January, 
and name on the evening of the 26th of January 1847. 

2nd Baee.^A. Pony Purse of 100 Rupees. Entrance 20 P« P. for 
all Ponies. Heats | mile. Catch weights. To close and name on the 
evening of the 26th January 1847. 

Srdf Race . — The Ladies* Plate of 300 Rupees. Entrance 80 P. P. 
Heats 1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 10 stone. To dose 
and name at noon on the 26th of January 1847. 

Tmto Day, Friday, 29t& JamaTy, 1847« 

lit JIacs.— The Hdah’s Cop ^ue 500 Riqiees. Entrance 150 P. 
P. Heats 1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry ?ilh To 
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close afc noon on the Is^ and name m the evening of the 28th of Janu- 
ary 1847. 

2n(i BaGe.—T)\Q Kamptee Stakes of 200 Rupees. Entranee 50 P. 
P. Heats 1 mile lOst. 71b. The winner to be sold for 350 Rupees if 
demanded in the usual manner. To close and name on the evening of 
the 24th of January 1847. 

3d Race. — The Brigadier’s Purse of 250 Rupees. Entrance 50 P. 
P. Heats 1 mile 10 stone. Tho winner of either the Great Welter^ or 
Bosident's Plate, to carry 41b. extra and of both Races 101b. To close 
at noon on the 23d of January^ and name on the evening of tlie 28th of 
January 1847. 

Fourth Day, Tuesday, 2d F^mia/ny, 1847. 

1st Race. — The Merchant’s Plate value 500 Rupees, on its terms. 
Entrance 100 P. P. for all Horses, weight for inches, 14 hands to car- 
ry 8st. 7ib. Heats 1^ mile. To close on the 15th of December 1846, 
and name on the 1st of February 1847. 

2d Race. — The Hurdle Stakes of 200 Rupees from the Fund. 
Entrance 30 P. P. for all Horses, 11 stone, 1;^ mile. Over five Hur- 
dles, height 3J feet. Three Horses to start or no Race. To close and 
name on the evening of the 1st of February 1847. 

Fifth Day, 4tS Fs5rtiary, 1847. 

1st Race. — The Forced Handicap of 300 Rupees from the Fund. 
To which all winners must contribute. Entrance»100 Rupees H. F. 
[Optional to vtlie winner of the Kamptee Stakes] ; distance 1^ miles. 
To be Handicapped by the Committee. 

2d Race. — The Beaten Handicap of 300 Rupees from the Fund. 
Entrance 50 P. P. for all beaten Horses of the meeting. Heats 1 mile. 
To be Handicapped by the Committee. To eloso and name at noon on 
the 3J of February 1847. 

N. B. — The Committee have found it necessary, in consequence 
of the difRcuUy in getting light weights to ride, to make the weights 
tinusually heavy, and distances have been Q/roportionately diminished. 

Rules for the Kamptee Races 1847. 

1. — The General Rules for Racing to bo applicable ; all disputes 
to be settled by the Stewards, and their decision to be final. 

2. — Sealed nominations^ to be delivered to, or forwarded to the 
address of the Secretary on,*or before the day fixed for subscribing or 
naming, when not otherwise provided for, sealed nominations and en- 
trance money to be sent so as to reach the Secretary on, or before 12 
o’clock, noon, the day preceding the Race. 

3. — In all Races the owner of each Horse enteved shall declare to 
tho Stewards the evening befmre the Race [by 7 o’clock] whether Us 
horse is to run or no^ to allow time for the preparation of the Lotte- 
Tle% 
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4. >vNo horse to start, the owner of which has not subscribed BO 
Rupees to the Race Fund, with the exception of those starting for the 
Hurdle, Selling or Pony Races, who are required to sultocribe 20 Ru< 

p66S* 

5. — Winning Horses to pay 8 Bupeesi and losers 4 Bs. for the 
Race Course repairs. 

6. — Two horses, the property of different owners, to start for 
each public plate, purse, &c., and a horse walking over for any Race 
[excepting the Maiden] receives only a third of the public money, and 
this only once during the meeting. 

7. — Cape, Australian, and Horses of English blood, to carry 51b. 
and English Horses 2 stone extra, Mares and Geldings allowed 31b; 

8. — The settling day to be named by the Stewards as soon after 
the last day of the meeting as practicable. 

9. — Half an hour allowed between Races and Heats. 

10. — Any deficiency in the subscriptions, to be deducted propor- 
tionately from the different Purses. 

11. — A day will be named for measuring. 

12. — The word “ Off'' once given by the appointed starter is de- 
cisive. 

13. — All confederacies to bo declared to the Secretary in writing 
before the Meeting. Each confederate to subscribe 50 Rupees to the 
Fund. 

14. — No horse is qualulcd to start for any Race, unless all his 
owner’s subscriptions and entrances have been paid. 

15. — Nagpor%Curroncy, and 20Nagpore Rupees to be considered 

equivalent to a Gold Molinr. „ 

16. — Anv Jockey coming in carrying 21b. above his weight, 
dcclarcd to be distanced. 

17. — No confederacy with dealers to be allowed. 

N. B. — There will be Race Ordinaries at 7 o’clock at the Public 
Room before each day’s running. 

(Signed) S. Baily, 

„ i . Barclay, 

J(^ A. Gunthorpb,..., 

J. P. Roberts, ^ Stmards ^ 

W. Borthwick........ 

0. C. Dickson,. 

W. C. Western, , 

M. C, S. Baker, 

* Becretarg^ 


KmpiWi Sepu 1846. 
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BOMBAY RACES OF 1847- 

For the 2d r«aco on the 3d day, viz,, A Sweepstakes of 20 
O. M. each. F. P. << 2b dose on the October 1846^ and to mm 
the day before the race** 

To be run for on the 4th day, instead of The Stewards’ Race.’’ 

“ The Merchant's Plate" of Rs. 1,000, with a Sweepstakes of 
10 G. M. each. H. F. For all Arabs that have never started before 
the 1st November 1846, and were bond fide the property of Gentle<« 
men on that date — 2 miles — weight for age — Horses imported after 
the 1st September 1845, allowed 71b. Winners qnce, to carry 61b^ 
extra. Twice, 81b. Three times, 111b. oftener, 1 stone. To close 
and name on the Ist November 1846. 

A* W. T., Secretary. 


DEYRAH DHOON RACE§, 

0 

The first year of tho Deyrah Dhoon Autumn Meeting, established 
by the visitors at Mussoorie, and generously supported by the Members 
of the Himalaya Club, in presenting a Silver Tankard, by subscription 
of one sovereign each {the surplus in specie) to be run for 1st Race, 1st 
day on the following terms. 


First Day. 

1st Race . — The Mussoorie Club Tankard, for all Horses. Eng- 
lish 12st. 71b. Arabs lOst. Country-breds lOst. 51b. Capo and 
N. S. Wales Horses list., once round the Course. Gentlemen riders. 
To close and name on the 15th of September. Entrance 100 Rs. 
Maidens allowed 51b. 

2d Race, — The Mussoorie Stakes of 10 G. M. from the Fund for 
all Horses, ridden as Hacks at Deyrah and Mussoorie list. each. 
Gentlemen riders. Entrance 50 Rs. To close and name the day. 
before the race. 1 mile heats. 

M Race. — A Purse of 100 Rs. for all bond fide Buggy Horses. | of 
a mile heats, lOst. 71b. each. Gentlemen riders. ^Horses to be driven 
to the Race Course in a Buggy on the morning of the race, and to be 
shewn to one of the Stewards. Entrance 2 G. M., and Post Entrance* 
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Second Day. 

1st Race . — The Dhoon Maiden Purse of 20 G. M. from the Fund, 
for all Maiden Horses, N. S. Wales and Cape lOst., Arabs 10st„ Coun- 
ry-breds lOst. 71b., Euglish Horses 128t. One mile and half. En- 
trance 15 G. M. To close and name on the 15th of September. 

2d Race . — The Deyrah Welter for all Horses. English 12st. 
91b., Cape and N. S. Wales Horses list. 71b., Country-breds list., 
Arabs lOst. 7]bs. 300 Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 100 Rs. Winner 
of the Club Tankard to put up 51b. One mile and quarter. Gentle- 
men riders. To close and name on the 15th of September. 

3d Race . — The Galloway Purse of 200 Rs. for all Galloways 
lOst. each. One mile and quarter. Gentlemen riders. Entrance 5 
G. M. Ponies not exceeding 11 hands— 'allowed 1st. 71b. To close 
and name as above. 


Third Dat. 

1st Race . — The Deyrah Dhoon Plato of 300 Rs. from the Fund 
for all Horses, the Club Cup Weights. One mile and half. Winner 
of the Cup to put up 51b., of the Welter 71b., and of both 101b. 
extra. Gentlemen riders. Entrance 100 Rupees. To close and name 
on the 15th of September. 

2d The Selling Purse of 100 Rs. for all Hacks. | of a 

mile heats, list. each. Gentlemen riders. Winner of the Buggy 
Stakes tq put up 71b. The winner to be sold for 400 Rs. Entrance 
2 G. M. Post Entrance. 

3d Race . — The Pony Purse of 5 G. M. for all Ponies. One 
mila beats. Catch Weights. Gentlemen riders. Entrance 1 G. M. 
and Post Entrance. 


Fourth Day. 

, n 

1st Uace.— -The Forced Handicap Purse of 200 Rs. for which all 
winners must enter, (H^cks and Buggy Horses excepted,) optional to 
losers. Horses stonding the Handicap to pay 5 G. M. Entrance, 
Horses not standing 2 G. M. Gentlemen riders. One round the 
Course. 

2nd iZoce.— The' Loser’s Handicap for all Horses of 200 Rs. One 
mOo and quarter. Entrance 2 G. M. Gentlemen riders. 


All nominationi$ to be made to Captain Percy Turner, Deyrah 
kid; on or before the both of September. The N. T. Turf Club 
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Rulos to bo applicable to this Meeting) and Stewards hereafter ap- 
pointed. 

All Lahoroe money to be paid 4o the Secretary the day before the 
RaoO) thould there not bo sufficient funds, an equal percentage to be 
deducted) and in case of an increase of Funds-* the different Purses 
will be added to, in proportion. 

A Race Ball will take place the lost day of the Meeting, and 
Ordinaries held at a public tiffiO) given each day before the Races. 
And at the drawing of the different Lotteries, tickets to be paid for. 

(Signed) Percy Turner, Captain, 

Secy, Deyrah Dhom Baoes* 


Deyrdh, Idth My, 1846. 




RACING CALENDAR 

FOR 


1846 . 



AUTHORITIES PROM WHICH THE RACING CALENDAR IS 
COMPILED. 


Sydney Itacesj . . . • , South Australian, 

Alolboume March Meeting for 1846, . . Sydnerf Morning ^erafd, 

Windsor— Hawkesworth Subscription Races, . Ditto, 

Auturan Meeting of the South African Turf 


Club, 

Homebush Races^ , 

Batayia Races, . , , 

Vizianagrara Races, 

Patrick's Plain (Sydney) Races,. 
Jullundur Sky Races, . 
Secunderabad Races, 

Mauritius Races,. , 

Korrachee Races, . . 


• Calcutta Star, 

* Sydney Morning ffsratd. 

. Overland Sing, ^'rve Press 
. Madras Atlas, 

. BelVs Life in Sydney, 

. Delhi Gazette, 

. Madras Spectator, 

. Le Cerneen. 

. Kitrrachee Advertiser, 



RACING CALENDAR, 




SYDNEY RACES. 


Finsr Day, January 1, 1846. 

Maiden Stakes^ of two guineas each, with thirty added, for Maiden Horses 
dropped in the colony. Once round and a distance. 

Mr Baker’s c. f. il/mna, by Actsaon 2 years, 6 st. 11 lbs. (A Payne), 1 
„ Clerk’s b. g. Young Jack, 5 „ Qst. 3lbs. 2 

Won in a canter. The following started, bat werj not placed 
Mr Shayle’s c. WHl Watch, 3 years, 7st. lllbs. 

„ Harriott’s c. g. Th^ThisUo, 3 „ Tst. lllbs. 

„ Hutchinson’s b. c» Stead and Milk, ... 8st. 

The Town Plato, of thirty guineas. For horses of erery denomination. 
Heats— 2 milest 


Mr A. Malcolm’s b. 

g. Oi/t, .. 

5 years, 9st. 

9Ibs. (Hallack) 1 1 


Robinson’s b. 

g. Giin Crack, 

4 

f} 

8st. 

^ lbs. 

... 2 dr. 


Coutt’s b. 

g. Rienzi, 

4 


8st. 

7lbs. .. 

3 2 

9t 

Shayle’s b. 

m. Matilda, 

5 

ff 

Dsfc. 

9lbs. ... 

... 4 3 

V 

John James’s b. 

g. CEdipus, 

5 


9st. 

21bs. 

dist. 


This was the great race of the meeting, the onj^ry comprising fire imported 
nags. Matilda, Jiienzi, and OEdlpns, appeared i(i public last season, the former 
winning the Town Plate and Ladies’ Purse, veryieasily, and the two latter by their 

E erformances gave strong proofs of being horses of no mean pretensions. The 
Ltely imported Gift was fancied in a certain quarter, and the party freoly took 
the odds to a heavy tune, whilst the performance and pretensions of Qim Crack 
were kept dark, but the stable having two very essential requisites for racing-, 
the owner a good sportsman, and the trainer quite proficient, we naturally expect- 
ed something there or thereabouts. 

Betting— 3 to 2 against the«Maro. 5 to 1 against Gift, 

1st jffsaf.— The four geldings very unceremoniously went away at a good 
noing pace, leaving the mare to follow at her leisure, which order they main- 
tained to the last turn for the straight running, when Oim Ci*ack came out for 
a few strides, with Rienzi laying on his quarters, CEdipus, not liking the pace, 
cut it ; Gift, full of running, went out at the distance, incre|se the speed, was ne- 
ver beaded and won easil<; . 

2nd Heat Rienzi and Matilda made strong ranning, with Gift waiting on 

them, palling hard, the mare following very wide \ at the distance, Gift, to make 
short work, went, and won at a canter. 

IMO. BPOET. BIT.— VOL, IT., «0. TII. . 
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Tho Hack Stakes of two guineas each, with fifteen added, for untrained 
horses ; catch weights. Heats, once round and a distance, 

Mr. Lamb’s g. g. Bofheretn, ... (Cannoll)... 

„ Metcalf’s g. m. GulnarCf 

„ Robinson’s b. g. Cohler, ,,, 

„ Formby’s b. g. Tulip, 

A good race. 


Shcovd Day, Friday, 2d January. 

The Produce Stakc^!, of three guineas ear'll with thirty added, for horses 
dropped in the colony. Heats, once round. Weights the same as for the Maid- 
en Stakes. Marcs and Geldings allowed Slbs. The second horse to save his 
stake. Tho winner to pay five guineas to the Fund.' 

Mr. Morphett’s gr. g. Albert, ...'3 years, Ost. Olhs. 2 11 

„ iJiiker's filly JRreneda, ...2 „ 6st. lllbs. 12 0 

„ P. Maurice 3 eh m. Th3 Kitten, ... 8st. lllbs. 3 3 ‘2 

„ Clark s b. g. Yony Jce^c, ..J} „ old Osfc. 3lbs. 4 4 0 

„ Hutchinson's b. g. Brexd cjr MiUc, 3 „ „ 7st. lOlbs. 5 5 0 

A fine race. 

The Ladies* Purse, added to a subscription of five guineas each, of forty 
guineas, for hor.ses of every denomination. Heats, once round and a distance. 
Weights as for the Town Plate. The winner of the fowri Plate to carry lOlhs. 
extra. Mares and Goldings allowed 31bs. The winner to pay live guineas to the 
Fund. 

Mr. Hallack’s b. g. Gi/t, ...5 years old, Oat. Olbs. 1 1 

„ ^Robinson’s b. g. Oint Crack, ...4 „ 8st.^ 71bs. 2 2 

„ Clarke’s b. g. (Edipus, ...5 „ Ost. Olbs. 3 dr. 

Gim Crack took the l«adin the first heat, and maintained it to the distance- 
post, when the Gift wont up and defeated him, after a severe struggle, by a half 
a neck. The second heat was won easy. 

The Hurdle Race, throe guineas entrance, with twenty- five guineas added. 
Heats, once round over four hurdles, four feet high in each heat. Gentlemen 
Riders. Weights, list. 7lb3. The winner to pay three guineas to the Fund. 

Mr. Frodoriek Jones’s gr. g. Mu.^tapha, list. Tibs. Rider, Mr. 

llandcock ... ^ 

Captain Allen’s blk. m. Betty, list. 71b. 

Mr. Do Lisle’s . eh. g. The Cob, list. 71bs. 

„ Adam Young's br. h. Teaxer, list. 71bs. 

„ Emery’s blk, m. Black Moll, Wst. 71bs. ... dr. 

This was the most (?xciting race of the diy. All the horses took tho first 
hurdle in gallant style, and the first lieat was cleverly won by Mr. Tliomas’s Mus^ 
tapKa, ridden by Mr Handcock; beating Captain Allen’s Betty — Mr. Philcher, 
and the Dr. De Lisle. The Teazer-^Mt. Hunter, and Black beauti- 

fully ridden by Mr. James, obstinately refused the last hurdle. Mr. Hunter's 
perserprance at last got his horse over, but Mr. James was not so successful. 
The second heat was ^n easily by Mustaplia, 

The Beaten Stakes, of two guineas each, with fifteen guineas added, for all 
hors^ beaten during tho meoting. Weights and distance to be settled by tho 
stewards. 



SYDNEY RACES. 


Morris’s 

c. 

m. 

Kitten, 

7st. lOlbs.... (Fuller) 

... 1 1 

Shayle’s 

b. 

m. 

Matilda, 

Qst. Olbs 

... 2 2 

Lamb’s 

b. 

h. 

Teazer, 

dst. Olbs 

... 3 3 

Clarke’s 

b. 


CSdipue, 

Sst. 41bs 

... dist. 


Won easy. 


Match aC20, p. Pm 9st. each. Mr. Dawson’s g. m. Creeping ■/aH^^Cannellj 
boating Mr. A. Malcolm’s Antdope ; but the rider of Antelope preferring a com- 
plaint against Cannell, the Stewards decided that the rider of Creeping Jane 
crossed the Anfehne, and thorofore the latter was entitled to the stakes, which 
they wore prepared to pay over to the owner of the Antelope* 


Tamo Dav, Saturday, Zd January. 

Judge— James Stein, Esquire. 

The second year of the Innkeepers* Plate of forty pounds, with a sweep- 
stakes of three guineas (•:w*h, for horses of all denominations, Town Plato 
weights. Winner of Town Plato or Ladijs* Purse to carry lOlbs. extra. Heats, 
once round and a distance. 


Mr. 

Malcolm's 

b. 

g. Gift, 5 yr.s. lOst. .''»lb...(Hallack) 1 1 

n 

IMetcalf’s 

g- 

h. Prizflfighta *3yrs. 7st. lOlbs... 

••• 2 2 

91 

Treble’s 

c. 

g. Kihlare, 0 yr'i. ... ... 

... 3dr 

99 

W. Lambert's 

br. 

g. Pirate, .. aged 

... 4 3 

99 

John Lamb’s 

br. 

m. Matilda, 5 yrs. *9st Olbs,... 

... dr. 

>9 

Coutts’s 

b. 

g. Pienzi, 4 yrs. 8st. 71bs.... 

... dr. 

99 

Clarke’s 

b. 

g. aCdipus, 5 „ 9st. Olbs... 

... dr. 

99 

llobinsou's 

b. 

g. Gint Crack,4 „ Sst. Tibs,... 

... dr. 


• 


* By Little John. 



This brought out the Priz 'flyld^r, another imported horse, but to describe 
the running would merely bo a repetition of (he I’owii Plate and Ladies’ Purse, 
suftice it to say, that ll;il!ack on Gift had it all his own way, and won both heats 
with ease, the pace being anything but fast. 

Match X‘10, one and a half mile, Mr. iMetcalf’s g, m. Gnhiare, received from 
Mr. Treble's b. g. i'irnte. 

The Galloway Stakes of one guinea each, with twenty pounds added by the 
Inulvoeper.s, for horses of and under 14 hands. Mile heals. Catch weights. 

Won by IVIr. A. Maicohn’s g. m. Autdopc in two heats, beating Young 
Quef tif True nine, Young Gulliver, and Maid o f the Mont, 

A purse of iive pounds fur Timor Ponies was won by Hellfire Jack in six 
heats, beating the Coelermonger and four others, which terminated the meet- 
iiig. 
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THE MELBOURNE MARCH MEETING FOR 1846. 


FinsT Dat> 24tA> March, 1846. 

Town Plate— Heats two miles and a distance, of fifty sovereigns, with en- 
trance added of 7 sovereigns each, for all horses and marcs. Weight for oge; 3 
years old, 8st. ; 4 ditto, 8st. 101b; 5 years old, 9st. 41b. ; 6 and aged, &st. 191b. 

Mr W. Carpenter’s ... ••• Paul Jontc, ... 1 2 2 

„ C. C. Campbell’s ch. g. Petrel, 4 years. ... 2 1 1 

„ Robert Quioau’s bk. m. aid of the Moat, . 3 * 0 0 3 

„ Cowell’s b. h. Quicksilver, ... 0 0 4 

This race was beautifully contested by Paul Jones and Petrel, the other 
horses not having a shadow of a chance. The first heat was run in 4 minutes 11 
seconds. 

Maiden Plates — of 25 sovereigns or more, with entrance added of 5 sove- 
reigns each, half forfeit; for two years old colts and fillies; weight, 8st.; one 
mile. 


Mr Rowan’s 

ch. f. 

Juliet, .. ••• 

1 

„ CoUyer’s 

b. g. 

Figaro,., ... 

... ... 2 

„ Ewart’s 

g. f- 

Baby Blake, . ... 

... ... 3 

Capt. M‘Lachlan’s 

dk. b. 

coU. Amulet, ... 

... 4 

Mr William Elliot’s 

ch. b. 

Hap Hazard, ... 

... ... 5 


This race was well contested between Juliet and Figaro, and for the last 
half way round they were almost neck and neck to the winning-post, and literally 
so at last. It was a very smart race for two year olds, the mile having been run 
in one minute fifty-six seconds ; Jlec&y made a tolerable tliifd; the others 
were “ all behind.” 

Publican’s Purse, ^^30; entry, ^5;— heats two miles and a distance, was 
Ihe best contested race of the day. The result was— 


Smolensko 

Sparkle 

Will-if‘J’-ean ... 
Gay Lad 
Mazaroni 


... 1 1 

... 3 withdrawn. 
... 3 3 
... 4 withdrawn. 
... 5 2 


Second Day." 

^ Ladies’ Purse, of 25 sovereigns, or more, with entrances added of 5 sove- 
roigns each, for all horses and mares ; winner of Town Plato or Publican’s 
Purse to carry 41bs. extra ; three miles and a distance. Gentlemen Riders. 
Weights, 3 years old, 8st. lOlbs. ; 4 do. 95t. lOlbs 5 ditto, lOst. 4 lbs. ; 6 years old 
and aged, lUst. 121bs. The horses came in as follows 


Mr C. Gampbell’s... 

... ch. 

e- 

Petrel, • 

... 1 

„ Stevenson’s... 

••• gr* 

g- 

Sweetmeat, 

... 2 

„ Ewart’s... ^ 

••• gr. 

%• 

Baron, 

... 8 

II G^lUn’s... 

... gr. 

3* 

Smolensko,,,. 

... 4 

1 , Wilson’s... 

•M br. 

3- 

Badger, ... . 

... 5 

II R. Quinan’s... . 

••• bk, 

3* 

Sparkle, •%, • 

... dr. 
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Petrel won the race oasilyi the second and third places being well contested^ 
by Sweetmeat and Baron, 

Port Philip Stakes, of 30 sovereigns, with entrance added of 6 sovereigne 
each, half forfeit. For three years old colts and fillies. Weights, 8st. 4lbs« 
Heats, one mile and a distance. 


Mr Austin's... ... b. c. Bunyeep, 1 1 

„ Ewart’s... ... b. c. Tomboy, ... 2 dis. 

„ Key’s... ... gr. f. Beeewiny, ... ... ... d 2 

„ Stevenson’s b. .g. Comet, ... ... ... 4 2 

„ Borodaile’s Nymph, paid forfeit. 

This was a fine race, Comet pushing the winning horse hard in the last heat 
which was won by a length. 

Pony Stakes, of 15 sovereigns or more, with entrance added of 3 sovereigns, 
for all ponies 14 hands and under. Catch weights. Heats, one mile and a half. 

Mr Kirk’s... ... ch. g. Bough Robin, 1 1 

„ Ewart’s... ... ch. g. Harkaway,,., 2 dr. 

„ Wilson’s If-I-ean't-mn-J-canU-help-it,,,. ... ... ... 3 2 

„ Henderson’s Pussy , .. ... ..• dr. 


In the first heat Rough Robin took the lead, closely followed by Harhaway, 
who soon collared him, when both went the whole distance to the straight run*^ 
neck and neck, making one of the best races of the day ; it was here that Rfark- 
away unfortunately broke down, just as he was heading Rough Robin, the latter 
winning easily ; the bruto with the long name being ** no where.” In the second 
heat, Rough Robin and the long named brute started at a good pace, but the 
latter going inside the post was distanced, leaving the former all alone in his 
glory. 


Third Day. 

Necromancer Stakes, of 60 sovereigns, given by T. H. Pike, Esq., for all 
two year old colts and fillies got by Necromancer, entrance added of 5 sovereigns 


each; half forfeit. Weights— 7st. 41bs ; one mile. 

Mr D. C. Simpson’s ch. f. Sorceress, ... ... ... 1 

,, Dewing’s... ... g. f. Modesty, ... ... ... 2 

,1 T. H. Pike’s ... b. colt John Bull, ... ... ... 3 

Capt. M’Lachlan’s ...dk.b.colt Amulet, ... ... ... 4 

Mr Elliott’s ... ... ch. g. Haphazard ,, . ... ... 5 


^ Sorceress and John Bull took the lead, 4nd played together very prettily 
until near the winning post, when Sorceress made a rush and came in by about 
three lengths ; Sorceress, dam Moss Rose, is one of the best bred mares in the 
colony. • 

Consolation Stakes, of 10 sovereigns, with entrance added of 2 sovereigns 
each, for beaten horses and marcs at this meeting. Catch weights, post entry ; 
heats— one mile and a distance. 


Sweetmeat, 

Gay X^ad, ... ... 

Sparkle, ... .•! 

Baron,%»m ... ... 


... 1 4 3 
...2 11 
...3 2 2 
...4 2 4 
... 6 distanced. 


This race caused considerable excitement, although but few bets were 
made upon the reside; the horses being well known and looked upon as fairly 
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fkiatchod. At starting for tlio second hoat^ SwMtn%6CLt and ’BdV'O'ii made a false 
starti and were called back by the Slowards, but their ridersi from not hearings 
did not comply, and their strength was uselessly expended. 

Hurdle Race, of 20 sovereigns or more with entrance added of 6 sovereigns 
each for all horses and marcs, over three miles of country selected by the 
Stewards, with [nine leaps ; gentlemen riders. Weights — 3 years old, lOst. ; 

4 ditto, lOst. lOlbs. , 5 ditto, list. 41b3. ; 6 and aged, list. lOlbs. 

Mr Borodaile’s ... ch. g. Wild Barryy.* ... ... 1 

,, Idain s..» ... g. ni. ••• .i. ••• ... 2 

„ G. M. Simpson’s... g. m. Nun, ... ... drawn. 

The race was a tolerably good one, although Harry's rider was thrown at 
one of the leaps. 

The weather was fine, and except for some few disturbances, particularly 
a murderous attack on II. Dewing, Esq., on the afternoon of the last day, and 
by which he was dangerously injured, the sports might be considered to bo en- 
tirely satisfactory . 


WINDSOR.-HAWKESBURY SUBSCRIPTION RACES. 


FiasT Dat, Wednesday, ls« Ayril, 

1st Race.— .The llawkesbury Town Plate of fifty guineas, for horses of 
all ages, carrying weight for age j heats twice round the course; entrance, £*> 
5s., lov which the following horses started at one o’clock p. m > 

Mr Doyle’s Jorrocks, aged, Dun 11 

„ C. Robert’s Blue Bonnet, 5 years, Marsden, 2 3 

„ Badgery’s Lady Morgan, aged, lliggcrson, 3 2 

„ Biixoo’s tiui Ilyi, 4 years old Gill, ... v... distanced. 

First Heat . — At the word off, Bonnet took the load, followed closely 
by Jorrocks, which .she maintained throughout the first round. In the 
second round the rider of Qui JTyi was thrown when about a hundred yards 
past the winning post, but was not much hurt. The horse took fright at some 
man lying near the Course ; at the bridge Lady Morgan got a-he.id, but did not 
keep so long. In the hollow Jorrocks passod her first. Blue Bonnet next ; and 
at the winning post Jorrocks came in first by a long way, Blue Bonnet second, 
followed by Lady Moraan. Jorrocks the winner of the first heat, time four mi- 
nutes four seconds. .Second heat, Lady Morgan took the start, and kept a-hcad, 
followed by Jorrocks, during tf e first and greater ]).irt of the .second round. 
She was then passed by Jorrocks in the hollow ; and ho kept a head until he was 
declared the winner by a length of Lady Morgan ; time, four minutes 3 seconds. 


2xd Racb. — T he Maiden Plato of twenty-five sovereigns, for horse.s of all 
ages that have never won an advertised prize c.xcooding ^10 ; carrying weight 
for age j boats, once round; entrance, ^3. 


Mr Hall’s 

Kate, . . 


rider unknown,... 

... 1 

1 


Ring’s 

Wallaby, 

5 years 

rider unknown,.,. 

... 2 

2 

»> 

Robert’s 

Lady Bowena, 

3 years 

Marsden, 

... 3 

4 

>j 

Wasooe’s 

Badger, 

5 years 

May, 

... 4 

0 


Cribb’s 

kfaithnd, 

4 years 

Cribb, 

... 5 

0 


Pitt’s 

Eva, ... 

4 years 

lliggcrson, 

... 0 

3 

» 

Buxoo*s 

Barracoota, 

4 years 

Maherty, 

... 7 

0 
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First JTeat. — Kate went off with the lead, followed by Lady Rowenia, 
which she maintained throughout, coming^ in first, Wnllaby second]! and Lady 
Jiowena third ; time, two minutes. 

Second IleaL — Kate a^ain took the lead, and W’as never overtaken; Lady 
Jlowena went off second, but she was passed in the hollow by Wallaby and Eva, 
in which order they camo in ; Kate the winner. 

Time,— 2m. Is. 

.3d Race — The Welter Stakes of twenty sovereigns, with a sweepstake .9 
of two sovereigns, for horses of all ages carrying lOst. 71b.s., two inilo heats; 
cnlriiiicc, it*! 10s. 


Mr Hill’s Oily Gammon, 

aged 

Dtiiin, ... 

... 1 

1 

„ Royd’s Jtimbiig, 

aged 

Town, ... 

... 2 

2 

„ Seymour’s Bay Lottery, 

aged 

Brien, ... 

— 3 

3 

„ Roberts’s Foig-a-Balloch, 

0 years 

Bad kin ... 

... 4 

4 

„ Wascoe’a Racky, 

5 years 

Wascoe ... 

... 3 

5 


First Heat.^Say Lottery took the start, followed closely by Oily Gam- 
mon. Oily passt'd the bay at* the bridge, and kept a-head during the remainder 
of the first round, followed by Lottery, tha next \yy Itacky. 0//y was never 
overt aken during tlio second round, and conseipiently caino in first followed 
closely by Jumhufj and then Foiy-a- UuKoeh ; time, 4 ininutos 12 seconds. 

Second Ueat.—Jumbng got the start, followed by Bay Lottery and Foig-a- 
and was not overtaken until ho got to the distance post, v/\\m Lottery 
pa<i.sed him, and came in at the winning po.st first, followed by .Unnhvgwofi Foig- 
a^Bnlloch. In tho second round. Oily Gammon, who had kept behind, now 
})assed all tho others, in Ids rider*s favountc spoot (the hollow), and oame in first, 
Jimhvg second, and Lottery third. 

Thus ended the first day’s races, with a result much contrary to the expec- 
tations of tho majority of the people. Jorrocks seems to bo incomparable for 
a two mile hoji^l, and it is in this that he lias the advantage. Blue Bonnet is de- 
cidedly tho'faster of the two for a mile and a half, but it is in the other half mile 
that she gets oomplotoly exhausted, and Jorrocks, with his surpassing strength, 
pushes past her — winning the race with the greatest ease. It was remarkable 
that during this day’s races tho rider of Jorrocks ( Dunn) won every race in 
which he rode, being tho whole three. 

Some exeiteraent was caused on Wednesday by tho bellman offering a reward 
of £\00 for information respecting the party said to have attempted to ham- 
string the old favourite Jorrocks on the preceding night, although he had failed 
in the diabolical attempt, and Jorrocks was enabled to run the next day. 

# 

Second Day. 

IsT Race.— The Publican’s Purse of twenty-five sovereigns, with a sweep- 
stakes of three sovereigns each added ; for horses of all ages, carrying weight 
forage; heats, twice round the course ; entrance, ^2. 10s. 

Mr Doyle’s Jorrocks, Dunn rider, 1 1 

,, Royd s JutVnhug, ••• ••• ■ • ••• 2 dr. 

„ Badgery’s Lady Morgom, Higgerson, ... 3 dr. 

Jorrocks won this with great ease ; in fact, we might say, ho was allowed to 
take It— bis competitors knowing that they bad no chance. 

, a 

2nd Race.— H urdle Race of .£30, with a sweepstakes of £5 each added $ 
three times round ; over mue stiff leaps four feet high ; weight, list. 71b. ; en- 
trance, £3. 
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Mr Ring’s WaUahy, Oorrick^ ... ... ••• 1 

f, Dingan’s Slasher, Cnllen^ ... ... ... 2 

„ Stewart’s JRob Roy, Wilson^ ... ... ••• dis. 

9 > Daggan’s Otho, M'Grath, ... ... ... dis. 

This was a most exciting race : Wallaby never refused the leapi although 
Slasher did several times. Rob Roy's rider was thrown at the first leap, and 
consequently distanced ; and Otho threw his rider at the first leap also, but the 
second time round. Cullen rode beautifully, and had Slather been trained proper- 
ly, there is no doubt but that he would have outstripped Wallaby, 

3rd Hack. — The Hack Stakes of £ 7 , with one sovereign each entrance 
added ; for bona fide hacks, to be approved of by the Stewards ; catch weights ; 
heats once round the course ; three entrances or no race ; post entrance.^ 


Mr Roberts’s Jim along Josey, 1 

„ Bight’s Pickaxe, ... 3 

„ Freer ’a Calcutta, ... 0 

„ Johnstone’s Useless, ... 2 . 

„ Wascoe’s Mary Ann, ... 0 


Jim along Josey won this race beautifully; none of the other horses had 
the slightest chance against him. 


AUTUMN MEETING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TURF CLUB. 

IJiBST Dav, Monday, 21th April, 1840. 

The Produce Stakes of ^^30 each. Half Forfeit, if delared on the day of 
Nominations, for 3 years old. Colts and Fillies, bred by Subscribers. Weight 
for age. One mile and a-half. 

Each Nomination H. F. (7 Subscribers, 24 Nominations.) 

Mr £. B. Hoffman’s b. c. The Lad of Stellenbosch, 8 years old, by 

Squirrel, dam Georgian, (bred by Mr P. L. Cloete.) 1 

Mr A. Cloete’s c, o. Sir William Wallace, 3 years old, by QustavuSf 

dam Princess Charlotte, (bred by Mr P. van der Byl.) 2 

Mr E. B. Hoffman’s b. c. Eclipse, 3 years old, by Metropolis, danf by 

Humphrey, (bred by Mr J. J. Kotze.) •• 3 

Mr M. Blake’s gr. c. Polka, 3 years old, by Humphrey, dam by I>read-> 
nought, (bred by Mr J. J. Kotze.) ... • ... ... ••• 4 

Mr J. Brink, Ds. gr. c. Creeper, 3 years old, by Humphrey, (bred by 
Mfr J. J. Kotze.) ••• t.. ••• ••• fi 

Mr J. Brink, Ss. c. c. Why-Not, 8 years ,old, by Humphrey, dam by 
JOreadnought, (bred by Mr J. J. Rotze ) ... ••• »• 

Mf P. Tan Breda’s r. c. Easy, 8 years old, by St, Ledger, dam Eaey, by 
Hteadnought,*(})ited by Mr J. J, Kotze.) ••• ••• ••• 

Sir P. van der Byl’ji b. c. Recorder, 8 years old, byj Qustavw, (bred by 
’ the owner.) ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

^ ' A good start : all well together for the first ) ndle, when the Letd beginning. 
%o force the running soon mattered the fieldi Bo cut down his horses one after 
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the other and won in a canter by some lenj^lhs In 2-59. He was evidently short 
of work, and his temper was strongly suspected. He showed it in the Ladies' 
Purso Bace^ and his want of condition on the second day. 

2o Bacb. — T he Trial Stakes. — A Sweeptakes of «£?10 each. H.F., with 
jC 20 from the Turf Club, for 2 years old Colts and Fillies. Colts, 8st. Fillies, 
7st. nibs. Three quarters of a mile. The VViimer to pay jC5 to the Raco Fund. 

Mr P. van Breda's b. c. Sir Harr^, 2 years old, by //umi- 

phrey, dam Lady Grey^ by Dreadnought, (bred by Mr J. J. 
Kotze,^.it ... ••• ••• ,,, ... ••. 1 

„ P. van der Byl's ... b. c. Le Chevalier, 2 yanve old, own bro- 
• ther to Volunteer by Gustavos, (bred by the owner,)... 2 

Won very easily.«.Time,— Im. 

So Racr.— T he Turf Club Purso of ^*30, to which is added the Town 
Cup, for all horsos. Weight for ago. Heats, two miles. Entrance, F. .iH. 
Half the Entrance and half tho Forfeits to go to the Winner, Horses that have 
not won allowed Tibs. 

Mr Rogerson's ... b. f Sweet Lass of Rondehosch, 3 

years old, ... ... ... ... ... 1 I 

„ A. P. Cloetc*s ... b. f. Belle Fa 4 years old ... 2 3 

„ IleatUe's... ... g. h. Prince of Wales, 5 years old, 

by Dreadnought, dam by Sorcerer, ... 3 2 

„ P. van Breda’s ... c. h. Salonica, by Harry Scurry, 

dam by Jlforwco, (bred by Mr Mclck,) ... • ... ... dr. 

The Sweet Lass had it all her own way in both heats. 

» , Time, — 4m. 8s- aud 4ui. 20s. 

Seoohd Day, Wednesday, 20th April, 

Tlie Hopeful Stakes.— A Purse of j^20, given by the Turf Club, added to a 
Sweepstakes of ^'10 each. H. F., for all Colts and Fillies that have not won be- 
fore the first day of Meeting. Weight for age. Heats, one mile. Winner once 
to carry 71bs., twice or ofteuor lOlbs. extra. The Winner to pay £o to the 
Race Fund. 

Mr P. van Breda's ... b. o. Blucher, 3 years old, by Blit- 

cher, bred by Mr Uys,,.. ... # ... . . ... 1 1 

„ £. B. HofFman’s b. c. Eclipse, 3 years old,... ... 2 ;> 

„ P. van dor By Is... b. c. Le Chevalier, 3 yp>ir3 old, ... 3 2 

I, £, B. Uoffinau’s ... b. c. Lad of Stellenbosch, 3 years old, — 

Blucher won both heats easily. 

2o Race.— T he Indian Purse of £10, added to a Swecp.stakes of £3 
oach, for all Horses. Weight for age. Regent Course, abf)iit 2} miles. Winner 
once to carry bibs., twice or oftener 7lbs. extra. The Winner to pay £3 to tho 
Race Fund. 

Mr Rogerson's ... b. f. Sweet Lass of Rondsbosch, 3 years 

old, ... ... — ••• *•* ^ 

„ E. B. Hoffman’s ... b. c. Ltd of StcUenbosch, 3 y cure old 2 ^ 

„ P. van Breda’s ... V. c. 3 year.- old ... ... 3 

IND. Si'OUT-. ntv.— VOL, IV., NO, VJi. » 
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Hr A. P. Cloete's ... b. f. BeUe Vue, 4 years old ... ... 4 

„ J. Brink Ss.,’ ... bi. c. Black Prince, 4 years old ... 5 

„ II. Ileatlie's ... gr. h. Prince of Wales, 5 years old ... — 

The Lass and Lad went away from all the others ofter the first i mile, ran 
neck and neck at a very severe pace considering the distance they had to go, and 
kept it up for 2 miles and a quarter, when the Lad began to have enough of it, 
and ho was beat without any ti'ouble in 5-44— very fair time for the weight and 
such young cattle. 

The first mile in 1-56, second mile 3-58, 


3i> Race. — The Railway Sweepstakes of each.H. F., with ^20 added 
from the Fund, for all Horses. Heats, one mile. Six years old and aged Horses, 
fo carry 9dt. lOlbs. five years old ; 9st. r>lbs, 4 years old, 9st. 3 years eld, 8st. 
4lbs. 2 years old, Gst. Winner once 7lbs., twice or oftoner, lOlbs. extra. The 
Winner to pay j£3 to the Race Fund. 


Mr A. P. Clocto’s c. 

c. 

Sir TTm. Wallace, 

3 years old. 

1 

1 


C. Palmer’s c. 

c. 

Trump, 

4 years old, Gus^ 




iavus 


. ••• 

... ... 

2 

2 

9 > 

P. van der Byl’s b. 

c. 

Emperor, 

2 years old, by 




Gustavus, (bred by the owner,) 

... ••• 

3 

3 


£. B. Hoffman’s b. 

c. 

Sam Sly, 

4 years old, by 




Humphrey, ... 


... 

••• ••• 




P. van Breda’s c. 

h. 

Salonica, 

6 years old. 




Sir William proved an easy winner of each heat in Im. 5Ds. 

2m. 4s. 

Thiud Day, Friday, 1st May 1846. i> 

'J'he Merchant's Cup and Purse, Value ^60, for Horses that have not won. 
AVeight ^r age. Heats, one mile and-a-half. Entrance, 


Mr P. van Breda's 

c. 

c. 

Ali-Bey, 

4 years old, by 





Hurry-Scurry, 

dam by Morisco, (bred by Mr Melek,)... 

6 

5 

3 

1 1 

„ J. Brink, Ds. 

gr- 

c. 

Creeper, 

3 years old, ... 

3 

2 

1 

2 2 

A. P. Clopte’s 

b. 


Revenger, 

6 years old, ... 

7 dis. 

0 

U 0 

H. Ueatlie's 

gr 


Prince of Wales, 5 years old, ... 

0 dis. 0 

0 0 

J. Van Renon’s 

br. 

c. 

Tak^it-Cooly, 

3 years old, by 





Seth, dam by Albion, 

... 


5 

4 

4 

dr. 

E. B. Hoffman’s 

b. 

c 

Eclipse, 

3 years old. 

4 

3 

5 

dr. 

„ J. Brink, Ss. 

bl. 

« 

c. 

Black Prince, 

4 years old. 

0 

8 

2 

dr. 


Tahe-it-Cooly by Seth the.favourite. lie was crippled however by sore shins 
and very short of work. We had a slashing race amongst a lot of fearful screws. 
A dead heat in first heaf* and .5 altogether. The race being won by the worst 
horse in it, but the best trained and the best jockied. Prince of Wales distanced 
in second heat (after inning it cleverly) by his rider being short of weight. 
Time bad enough, viz.— 3m. 3s— 3m. 7s. — 3m. iOs.— 3m. 15s. — 3m. 2Us. 


2n R.\cis. — The Ladies* Purse of A"40, added to a Sweepstakes of ^5. H. F., 
for all Horses that have run dviring tho Meeting. Heats, one-and-a-quarter mile, 
to be handicapped by the Stewards. The winner to pay ^3 to tho Race Fund. 
Horses to bo entered at the S., A. Club, by 1 r, m*, on the day before the Race. 
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Sweet Lass, 

3 years, 

8st. 71ba. 

... 

1 1 

Lad of Rondehoseh, 

3 year% 

8st. 2lbs. 

• •• 

... bolted 

Sir Harry, 

2 3 *ears> 

fist. 12ibs. 


2 2 


The Lad bolted over after startingi aad the Filly won as she liked. 


3d Rack.— The Consolation Parsoi Tolae added to a Sweepstakes of 
^3 each il. F.» for all liorses. Hoats^ one mile. Same Weight os for Hallway 
Sweepstakes. Winner to bo sold for ^100, if claimed within half an hour, &e. 
&c. If to be sold for J&80, allowed olbs., if for affCO, allowed lOlbs-, and if for 
X-kOf allowed 2Ulbs. The VVinner to pay XZ to the Race Fund. 

N. H. The Entrances for tliis Haee to be made by 2 p. in. on the day before, 
it comes off, and the value placed on each Horse to be then speciiied. ' 


Blucher, 3 years 7st. 

131b. 

tifl 


3 1 

Belle Vue, 4 years 8st. 

lib. 

• •• 

• •• 

1 2 

Why not, 3 years 6st. 

121b. 

• •• 

• f • 

2 3 

Weights for Age for the 

Autumn 

Meeting, 


2 years old ... ... 

... 

6 

stone 

12.U)s. 


... 

7 

stone 

lO-lbs. 


... 

9 

stone 

3-lbs. 


••• 

0 

stone 

12.1bs. 

6 -■ ^ ,,, ,,, 

••• 

10 

stone 

2.1b3. 

Aged .«• 

... 

10 

stone 

4-lbs. 


HOMEBUSH RACES. 


First Day, Wednesday^ May 27 , 1846 . 

1st Racit, — The Metropolitan Maiden Plate 100 sovereigns, for all horses 
that have never won a ra«e ; weight for a^e ; once round the course, to start at 
the three mile post. Entrance, five sovereigns. Nino horses started, viz. 
devellaf Squatocraoy, Uee hi a Bonnet^ Tamarind^ Alice Hawthorn^ Em^ Knujht 
of the WhistlCf Cidiiare, and Tally-ho, The race was won by Mr. Robert’s Bea 
in a Bonnet, ridden by Marsden ^ Squatocracy coming in second. 

» 

2d Racb.— The All- A god- Stakes of five sovereigns each, with fifty sove- 
reigns added ; for all horses, weight for age ; three miles, maidens allowed 311)3. 
Entrance, three sovereigns. Jorrocks, Blue Bonnet, and Petrel started for this 
race, which was won by Jorrocks, ridden by Eggerson, and followed by Blue 
Bonnet, 


3d Racb.— The Trial Stakes of ten sovereigns each (five sovereigns for- 
feit if not declared to the Honorary Secretary at the Royal Hotel, on the 1st of 
May, between the hours of one and two p. m.) with forty sovereigns added for 
two-year-olds ; once round the Course. Colts, 7st. 71bs.Bfillies, 7st. 4lbs. En- 
trance, three sovereigns. The entrance for this race, were Saltpetre, Australian 
Lass, Cantelonpe, Emperor, and WhaUbonc, The race was won by Sir Eva#i 
Alackonaie’s Saltpetre, Price rider. 
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4tii Rack — The Welter Stakes of three sovereigfns each, with twenty sore- 
reigns added for all horses ; three years old, lOst., four ditto, lOskt. 12lbs., live, 
list. 71bs., six and aged, 12st. Heats, twice round. Entrance, two soreroigna, 
'i'he following horses were entered ; BritUh Farmer^ Lottertf, Jumbuck, Plover ^ 
Petrel, Kowrie Own, and Badge%\ The race was won by Mr Ifealy’s Lottery, 
ridden by l>r West. Badger, second. Clover, Jumbuck, and Petrel did not 
start. 


Second Day, Friday, May 29, 1846. 

The attendance was very liraited, and the only race which was fixed for that 
day was for tho Squatters’ Purse of fifty sovereigns, with a Sweepstakes of 
three sovereigns each, for all horses carrying tho same weights as in the 
Welter Stakes. Heats, twice round. Gentlemen riders, to be introduced by a 
member of the Jockey Club. Entrance, two sovereigns. The entrances were : 
Jumbuck, Blue Bonnet, Emerald, Kowrie Oum, Petrel, Lottery, and British 
Farmer. Won by MrWilshire’s Emerald, rider Giilighan, followed by Lotter y, 
The remainder of the day was reserved for hack races and matches. 

The races and entrances for yestordy, were as follows : — 

IsT Race. — The Australian Plato of seventy sovereigns for all horses ; 
weight for ago j twice round tho course. (Maidens nllowed 5lbs.) Entrance, 
four sovereigns. The horses entered are : Jorrocks, Blue Bonnet, I'aMarind, 
Lottery, Petrel, Emerald, and Green Mantle. Won by Jorrocks. 


2n Race — The St Leger Stakes of ten sovereigns each, (five sovereigns 
forfeit if declared to tlio Honorary Secretary at tho Royal Motel, on the Ist of 
May, between the hours of one and two r. m.) with fifty sovereigns added; for 
t in oe-y oar-olds, one mile and a half. Colts, 8st. Tibs., fillies, 8st. 4lbs. Entrance 
three sovereigns. The entrances are : Lady Theresa, Qrcy steel. Bee in a Bon~ 
net, Meteor, Cinderella, Plover, and Knight of the iVhislle. Won by Lady 
Theresa, 

3d Rack.— The L<adies’ Purse of thirty sovereigns, with a Sweepstakes of 
five sovereigns each, fur all horses; weight for age. (Maiduns allowed Clbs.) 
Heats, once round the Course. Entrance, two sovereigns. Tiio eiitraneos arc : 
Jumbuck, Blue Bonnet, Tamarind, Alice Hawthorn, Walebone, Saltpetre, Pc- 
u^el, Knight of the Whistle, Kowrie Own, Green Mantle, Bee in a Bonnet, and 
Bguaiocracy. \y on by Jumbuck, 

4tii Race. — The Beaten Stakes of three sovereigns each, with twenty sove- 
reigns added, for all beaten horses during the mooting to be handicapped by tho 
St^'wards, or wliom tliey may ap\ioint ; ono mile and a half, Po;?t eiitrance. 
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BATAVIA RACES. 


First Day, Friday, &th June, 1840. 


Maiden Plate of /200 given by the club for horses that have not run before. 
Entrance /25 each. Ifeata round the Course. 

Kommala,,: ... ... d. h. 53 in. 104 lbs. 1 Broke down. 

Hopeful, ••• ••• b. h. 56 in. 110 lbs. 2 Walked over. 

One forfeit. 


Both horses when they came to the post looked like runnwy, they bounded 
oflP well together, but Kommala soon took the lead, kept it and apparently won 
with ease. The second heat Kommala broke down at the first quarter mile ; 
Hopeful therefore won the race by walking over for the tliird heat. 

Governor's Cup A silver Cup given by the Baron Vander Capellan, with 

/oOO added by the Club. Entrance /5U each. Heats round the Course. 

Lord Bateman, ... g. a. h. 56} in. 1171bs. & lOlbs. extra 1 1 

Saladin,,., ... g. a« h. 54^ in. llOlbs. A lOlbs. extra 2 2 

Akhbar Khan, ... b. h. 51? in. OOlbs 3 2 

There was not a doubt as to the result of this Race for some time before the 
meeting. Lord Bateman was in the best condition possible, ho wont off witli case 
and won both heats in a canter — and bets to any amount were offered at 20 to I 
on his Lordship, but there were no takers. 

A Match, once round tho Course, catch weights, between 
Alert, ... ... c. b. ... ... ... ... 1 

Othello, ^ ... ... b. h. •« ... .. 2 

was won easily by the latter ; this was a mere make>sport Race, but tlio horses 
were so unequal, that it«was a sorry attempt. 

Gentleman's Stveepstakes of fZ5 each. Gentlemen riders, once round tho 
Course. 


st**r 


... 1 
... 2 
... 3 


The plaided laddie won this without much exertion, and the day's sport terminat- 
ed with Bag Races and Climbing a Pole, which afforded a good deal of fun for 
the natives, and amusement to the lookers-on. 


Second Day, Saturday, June 

Opened with The Ladies* Plate, value /200, subscribed for by the Ladies 
of the Members of the Club.* Entrance /25 each. Heats round the Course. 
(The winner of the Governor's Cup not allowed to start for this Race.) 

Dundee, b. h. 53i in. 106 lbs, ... ... 1 1 

Selim, ... g. h. 55? in. 113 lbs. ... ... 2 0 

One forfeit. % 

ThU was expected to be a good Race, but Dundee won the first heat easily. 
Selim bolted in starting, but gained ground in the Course again, ho however came 
in ilead lame, and Dundee therefore walked over for the second heat, 
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The Club Purse of/SOOgivon by the Club. Entrance /25 each. Heals 
round the Course. ( Horses entered for the Governor's Cup, allowed to start lor 
this ilaco. } 


Polka, ... . b 

The Duke, 

The Regent, 

Tjobe, 


h. 

64| in. 110 Iba. 

1 

1 

h. 

04 in. 108 lt». 

2 

2 

h. 

65i in. 114 lbs. 

3 

3 


b. 

S- 

b. h. 54i in. 110 lbs. dist. 0 0 
One forfeit. 


This was the best race of the meeting, and its close created some topic for 
tho knowing ones to talk about, as they were all regularly taken in and had to 
fork out accordingly. The first heat all the horses got well away except Tjobe, 
who made a bungle of the start, and was distanced in consequence; for the first 
half mile the horses kept well together. Polka then began to show his metal, and 
at the disianco post it wa^ ahard trial between him and the Duke, the former how- 
ever won by about a length; the Regent several lengths behind both. The second 
heat was quite between Polka and The Duke, The Regent evidently being out of 
condition and having no chance, to tho chagrin of many ; The Duke, a veteran on 
her 'i'urf, did his best, but Polka was too much for him and won by a few lengths. 
The puce was slow throughout, the mile each beat being done in 2m, 17s. and the 
trainer of Tjobe I hear talks largely that had his horse saved the distance, which 
the Jocky did not try to do, ho would have shewed his heels in tho second and 
tliird heats. The betting before starting was about even between The Regent and 
The Duke, but the former was perhaps first favourite ; Polka and Tjobe being 
almost untried horses, little was done upon either of them till the second heat, 
when several bets were made against at even under the idea that he had 

not bottom to win the race,<— lu this the knowing ones were done, for ho won 
the second heat with greater case than the first. From Regent's having won the 
Cup last October mooting, it was supposed he was nearly suro of this Race, but 
he has recently been in the Vet’s hands and has not recovered his condition. 

Cheroot Race for a box of Manila Cheroots given by tho Club. Gentlemen 
Riders. Entrance /1 5. Once round the Course. 

Mr * * ♦ .. ... ... 1 


3 


was won easily by Mr treble* and double* w'crc decidedly too heavy, and 
the Tartan boy had changed his nag from the one he rode in the Sweep takes yes- 
terday— all three kept their Cheroots well in. 

The Reatcn Plate did not fill, owing to so many of tho beaten horses being 
unfit for running. 
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VIZIANAGBAM RACES. 


Pin ST Day, Wednesday ^ lO^A June. 

Business commenced at half past 5 a. m. by a Match for Rupees 100> 
distance 1 mile. 

Mr E. F — a's b. a. h Avon^ ••• Mr O. Ost. S^lb. 1 

Mr C. M — a*s g. a. h. Aliioal, ... Mr L. 9st. 61b. ••a ••• 2 

The training Ground ns previously was again brought into requisition on 
the present occasion, although being very heavy, owing to the rains ^hieh 
rume down in torrents previously, both horeesand riderg were in prime order and 
betting equal. The Hay was very impatient on being brought up to saddle, 
started oif at a slapping trot, and at length broke away from his horsekoeper, 
blit luckily was caught ere ho had proceeded fur, and then saddled and brought 
up to the post ; at the word ** off*' Aliwal bounded away with the lead by 
several lengths, the Hay never was so unsteady, and more inclined to dance 
** the Polka** than start ; lie did get off at last, and at a slapping pace, but his 
•Tockey evidently could not hold him in. so much as he wished, as they turned 
the corner we could perceive from the winning post, that Aliwal was working 
up, he tried to take the inside and so he did, but passed so near Avon's head as 
to constitute a cross,** this was duly claimed, so although Aliwal came in first 
by s^eral lengths, ho was declared distanced. Time 2 minutes, 2 seconds. 

The sporting owners agreed to run the Horses over again in half an hour 
and ill due time they were brought to the post. Avon being restless required 
two horsekeepers to lead him up, after much trouble ho started right well, and 
came in a winner without much difficulty. AliwaVs condition was such as hardly 
to warrant his running ** heats.** 


Sbooud Oat, Friday, \2th June* 

1st Racb.^A Match for Rupees 100, weight 0 stone 2 lb., distance 1 mile. 

Mr W— n*s g. a. h. Phienix Mr O I 

Mr M->n*s g. a. h. Aliwal Mr L 2 

Both started well, Aliwal making play for half a mile or more, when 
Plimnie who had been waiting on him, strode up, and assorting his right to 
Ko. 1 place, passed him, and came in an easy winner, the Course continuing 
very heavy, being completely satui'ated with raii^ 


2d Race. — A Match for Rupees 100, distance 1 mile. 

Mr \V — n’s b. a. li. Clear the way. Owner 12st. 21b 1 

Mr M — n*s g. a. h. Taptho%m, ... Owner list. 91b 2 

Every one considered that tl^ Ray would not stand the weight, although 
being of right good stuff, the Grey kept pretty close to him for the first J mile, 
the little Bay then shook him off, and won easily. 


3n Race. — k Sweepstakes 100 Rupees entrance, distance J miles, weight 
lOst. 7lb. owners up. • 

Mr W. F— a’s b. a. h. Forester 

Mr B. W — n*s c. a. h. Ball of Fire.,, 

Mr F. E^d's c. a. h. The great Unhiown*^ 


.*t 


1 

2 

3 
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Bnll of Firp appeared to have been over- worked and did not move at hid 
usual paco, he previously beatoti the Bay, but had not on the present occa- 
sion even a chance. Forester winning easily, The great Unknown*' preserved 
his incGg admirably, not coming in till all was over. 

4tii Race. — C atch wei^its, entrance 50 Rupees, distance } mile. 

Mr W. F^a*s b. a. h. I'opham, ... Mr L 1 

Air G'^'t s b. a. h. The Bake, ... Air O • ••• tea 2 
Mr H~i*s c. a h. No go, Air U » ••• eee 3 

Won easily by Topham, The Duke second, and the chesnut last, verifying 
his name to a 2\ 

Third Day, Saturday, IZth June» 

A Match for Rupees 150 a side, distance ^ mile. 

Mr D — t’s b. a. h. Rough Shod, ... Mr O. Dst. 51b. ... 

Air AI— n’s g. a. h. Tapihorn, Mr H. lOst. 11b. ... 

This was a well contested Race, the Bay only winning by a head. 

Fourth Dat, Monday, ISth June, 

1st Ragg.— a Alatch for Rupees 100, weight 0 stone 81b., distance 1 mile. 

Air W— n*a b. a. h. Clear the way, ... Mr O 1 

Air M— ii’s g. a. h. Aliwal, Air L ^ 2 

Both horses started in excellent stylo, tho Hay keeping the load, but waited 
on his opponent till near the distance post, when ho made play and won easily 
by several lengths, time 2 minutos, and if required could have accomplished the 
distance in some 4 or 5 seconds less. 

2d Racb. — A Alatch for Rupees 100, equal weights, distance } mile. 

Mir M— n’s g. a. h. Tapihorn, ... Owner 1 

Mr W— n*s c. a. h. Ball of Fire, ... Owner 2 

The grey had it all his own way and came in an easy winner. 

3d Race. — A match for Rupees 100, weight 0 stone 3 lb , distance } mile. 

Air L— n’s b. a. h. Feroxeliah, ... Owner 1 

Air W— n's g. a. h. Plmxix, ... Air O 2 

There was a slight misunderstanding between tho Jockeys, as to tho place 
'where they were to start from so as to make ^ mile (as agreed on) to the win- 
ning post, as the place usually started from was considered to be somo yards 
further, and by having the starting point somewhat closer to the winning post, 
they eluded a turn which was in the Course (and had a straight run into the 
winning*post) when the Grey usually gained on his opponent ; however it was 
agreed to luivo a straight run in, although not being k a mile, and off they 
started at a slashing pace—it was a very pretty and well contested Race, the 
Bay winning by half a bead, contrary to expectation. 

, • » ■■■ . 

4th Rack. — A piatch for Rupees 50, weight 12 stone, distance i mile. 


Air G— t’s b. a. h. The Duke, Mr M 1 

Air F — e’s b. a. h. Topham, Mr F 2 


^ The Bay, as agreed, to receive seven yards’ start, was never headed and won 
easily. 

’ 
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PATRICK’S PLAINS (SYDNEY) RACES. 

First Dit, Ttutday, lOtA June, 1846. 

IsT Racb.— T he Patrick’s Plains Purse of ^50 ; heats twice round ; the 
following horses were entered 


Dr West’s Meteor, ... ch. g. 

3 years. ... 

... 1 

1 

Mr Chambers* Tally-ho, ... 

6 years. •• 

••• 2 

2 

„ Nicholson’s Harry Lorrequer, 

aged. 

... 3 

3 


Harry was the favorite^ and the spirited owner backed him to win against 
the field, and 3 to 2 against Tally-ho ; much money was staked upon the erent. 
Meteor having the inside, took the lead— Tally-ho, who was placed outside, hit 
out— soon passing //arr^— making Meteor look out, who expected to have it all 
his own way. Meteor, however, kept a-head, and passed the winning post first— 
Tally-ho cantering in second, and the old horse saving his distance, as the know-* 
ing ones thought to take the next heat* 

Time, — 8m. 56s. 

The next heat was much alike ; but a few quiet digs of tho spur shewed that 
Meteor had to look out ; he was closely pressed by Tally-ho, who came in on 
Meteor's quarters, followed by Harry. 

Time, — 3m. 56s. 

It will be seen the time was excellent; Meteor was in first-rate order— 
TaUy-ho but middling— and the difference of weight against him ; Harry was 
too fat, but there was no lameness about him, although such was represented. 

a 

2d Race.— The Ladies’ Purse of ^620 ; for two year olds ; heats ode mile ; 
was the next race, and was run for by 

Mr Dight’s ZarHhus, mma aea ••• eee vat 1 1 

„ Halstead’s Fairy Queen «.*• ••• ••• ••• att aaa 3 2 

Dr West’s Little Oiyyler, (late Australian Late,) ... ... 2 3 

Mr Green’s Paul Pry, eee eee eea eee eee ee 4 4 

„ Reeves’ Maitland Maid, • •• eee eee eee eee 5 S 

A good race ; the Oiyyler was the favorite ; there was but Httle betting 
however. Zanthua is a fine powerful colt, and Von the race by dint of pure 
strength, keeping a-head all the way, the rest crossing and recrossing, the only 
difference between the heats being the change of places between the Oiyyler 
and tho Fairy Queen. 

Time,— Ist heat, Im. 58s.; 2d heat, 2m. 28. 


8d Raob.— Was the Maiden Plate, of jdl5; heats one mile and a half. 
Capt. Scott s Ltyh^oot. ... ... .. •• 2 11 

Mr Kerrigan’s Lucy.... 12 2 

Dr West’s Papid . ••• •.* ... .*• ... 1 ... 3 dr. 

Mr Newman’s Prince Albert. ••• ... •• dist. 

„ J. Glennie’s Lancer. .*• •*• ... bolted 

,, Rossiter’s Ouatavua..* ... objd. to. 

IMD. SrOBT. BBV.— VOL. IV., »0. VII. O 
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Qu$tavm was objected to as a previous winner, and was disqualified ; Lancer 
raced well until he bolted ; Lticv got a-head, and was allowed to keep it the first 
heat, Liffht/oot being reserved for tougher work; Rapid struggled through it 
the first heat, but Lightfoot showed Lucy the difference between good breeding 
and^ good condition, and the contrary. Some money changed hands on the last 

Time, ^ 1st heat, 3m. Is. ; 2d heat, 2m. 598.; 3d heat, 3m, 

Second Day, Wednesday, June. 

IsT Race.— Tho Selling Stakes of j 515, with a Sweepstakes of aCl each; 
the W'inner to bo sold. 

Mr Reeves* Robin Hood 1 1 

„ Green's Qmen Victoria ... 3 2 

„ Capp’s Filho da Puta., 2 3 

Capt. Scott 3 ScTatchi. • ... ... ... ... ... ... dr. 

At the meeting the previous evening, tho owner of Gvstavus offered to bet 
.C50, he would name a horse that would beat any of those entered, but upon liis 
being taken up by a party, who named Scratch, he pocketed his money, saying ho 
was frightened. This disgraceful conduct created much disgust, and damped tho 
spirit of the evening, mutual confidence being at an end. Scratch was accord- 
ingly drawn, but a match was made up the next morning for £30, between him 
and G^istavus, upon tho result of which all tho excitement of the day was con- 
centrated. 

Tho Selling Stakes was won easily by Robin Hood, although it was thought 
ho had not bottom for the second heat, but he cheated even his owner, who suf- 
fered him notwithstanding, to bo sold for £^21. ' 

Time, — J,st heat, 2m. 59s. ; 2d heat, 2m. 57s. 

Tho match next came off ; Scratch it was stated had not had a gallop for 
two months, and 1 ;ig was e\idently in no working order— his coat was staring, 
his fetlocks iintrimmod, and clotliing was a thing previously .unknown to him ; 
rough as he w'as he w^as mounted, and the spunky Maitlanders backed their 
favorite readily and heavily against him ; some hundred pounds were staked on 
the event. The start was good — Scratch went to work like a novice — but a 
touch of the spur taught him manners, and ho came in lengths a-heud hard held. 
Time 1 min. 57 sec. Tho supporters of Gustavus undaunted, still kept up tho 
betting, thinking that Scratch, who came in puffing and blowiiig, was done for, 
but half an hour's spell put him all to right again, and the second heat ended in 
like manner, great excittjineiit prevailing thruiighout the race, at tho conclusion 
of which, Mr. Reeves offered to bet £20 upon Robin Hood against Scratch, oneo 
round ; it w'as taken up, to come off the next morning, tiume other matches 
concluded the day’s sport. * 


Tkiro Day, Thursday, \3th Jum. 

1st Race. — The Hunter River Stakes, of .:^30; for horses of all ages; 
heats two miles. 

Pr West’s ch. g. Meteor. ... ^ .1. ... 1 t 

Mr Chambers’ TallyJio. ... 2 2 

Capt. Scott’s Lightfoot 3 3 

TaXUr-ho got the inside, and as tho race botween him and Meteor depended 
much upon this, many expected him to win. The Clerk of the Course^owever, 
started the horses, when Meteor was in a bound, a length and a halra-Iiead, by 
wlttch he at once secured tho inside, which determined the late of the race. 
The Clerk seeing his error, called the horses back, but betovo they could pull up 
, they were nearly half-way round. Having chocked their horses, llio riueis 
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vere hositatlnj^ what to do, when Lightfoot started, and away they wTDt to work 
again. Tally-ho bchind^but the parties consented to let the horses go on, and 
they soon got into full play — 'Meteor and Tally-ho passing Lightfoot, and tearing 
awa^at a fearful pace. The remainder of the heat was beautiful. Tally-ho 
making way from the distance post, and ^ving Meteor a hueter such as ho 
never got ; but the difference of weight told against him, and Meteor won by a 
length. Lightfoot ran well, but pulled up after saving his distance. 

Time,— 3m. 58s. 

The st 9 ,rt for the second heat was a good one, but Meteor having won the 
first heat, took the inside, and kept it, closely pressed all the way by Tally-ho, 
followed by Lightfoot, who made a capital race ror it. 

Time,->3m. 558. 


2d Race. — The Welter Purse of dSlS ; for all horses carrying lOst. ; heals 
twice round. 

Mr Nicholson’s Harry Lorreqitei\ 2 11 

Dr West’s Cecil 12 2 

Mr Chambers’ Sambo. ... 3 dr. 

Cecil was the favorite, and took the first heat, the old horse on his wither all the 
way. The second heat was a neck and neck race all the way to the distance. post, 
when Harry went a«head, and Cecil gave way. The owner of Cecil then determined 
on riding liimself, and went to work from the start of the third heat most vigor- 
ously, keeping the inside, a nose a-hcad, the first round ; the old horse edging him 
up against the posts, to the rider’s great discomfiture, who found his horse had at 
last got too much of whip and spur, which was applied unremittingly from begin- 
ning to end of the race. Harry camo in several lengths a-head. Sambo was 
entered to make up the race, but astonished all by closing with the other for the 
first mile and a halHhe first heat, which was as much as could have been expected 
from an untrained hack. Had he been entered for tho Maiden Plate, ho would 
liave made sonufof them look out. Time, — first heat, 4 min. 10 sec. — second heat, 
4 min. 15 sec — third heat, 4 min. 17 sec. 

Lastly — The Beaten Purse for .4*10 with a Sweepstakes of jCl each added. 

Mr Capp’s Ftlho da Puta, Ost. Clbs. 0 4 11 

„ Halstead’s Fairy Queen, Cst. Tibs. 5 16 2 

„ Rorrigau’s Lucy, ... 8st. 1 2 4 do 

„ Green’s Queen 'Victoria, ... ... 8st. 71bs. 2 3 2 do 

Dr West’s Rapid, ... ... 6st. Tibs. 3 6 5 do 

Mr Newman’s Prince Albert*** ... ^ ... 4 5 3 do 

This race, if time be not considered, was the first race during the meeting. 
The Qymn was tho favorite at starting ; but it was impossible to form even a 
conjecture upon the result. Filho was all behind-haiid the first two heats, and 
owed the two last to strength, not speed ; and perhaps tho darkness was in his 
favour. The less that is said about time the better. 

• 

Fouutr Day. 

The match between Scratch and Robin Hood come off this day, Scratch 
winniog easy. 
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JULLUXDUR SKY RACES. 


First Day, 22n(2 JWy. 

IsT Rack.— A Purse of 100 Rs. added to a Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. each; 
i mile Heats. 

Mr — g. a. h. Kum Buckt, Owner ••• ••• 1 1 

Mr Twysdcn’s c, a. h. Advance, Owner ... ••• 3 2 

Mr Hunter’s^ b« c. Mare Mimic, Mr Smithi ••§ 2 3 

Won Easy. 


2d Racb A Purse of Rs. 80 from the Fund added to a Sweepstakes of 2 

G. M. each ; i mile Heats. 

Mr Smith’s b. a. h. Buch/oot, Owner #.» ... 1 1 

Mr b. Ot b. Brin Go Braugh, Mr C. ... 2 2 

A good Race. 


3o Raoe.«-»A Hack Purse. 


SiooNB Day, 2Ath July. 


1st Raci A Charger Stakes of Rs. 80 from the Fund. Entrance 2 G. 


M. i mile Heats. 




Capt. Edward’s 

b. a. h« A. J}. C. ... 


... 1 1 

Capt. Aubert’s 

g. a. h. Nautah, ••• 


2 2 


' Won Easy. 




2n Race.— A Cheroot Sta&es of Rs. 60 from the Fund. 
M.) mile. 


Mr Smith’s 

Mr 

Mr Hunter’s 

air 


Buehfoot, Owner,... 
g. a. h. 7ron Sidee, Mr Smith, 
r. a. h. NcnHme, Owner,... 
b. a. h. ManiBa^ ' Owner, ... 


Entrance 1 G. 


••• 


A good Race. 


8d Rack.— a Pony Purse of 50 Rs. from the Fund. 1 G. M. Entrance 
imile. 

Won easy by a ; two others started but were never seem 


e, CO 
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TniBD Dat. 

A Winner Handicap of — Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 1 Gold Mohur 
half mile Heat. 


Mr J. Smith's^ b. a. h. BuekfooU ••• ••• Mr Twysden • ■a 0 1 X 

Mr Doran’s g. a. h. T<m Sides ••• ••• Mr Edwards ••• 0 2 2 

Mr Edward’s b. a. h. A, 2). C. ••• ••• Mr Smith ••• 3 3 d 

Mr -I. g. a. h. Kumbuckkt, ••• Mr 0 4 4 3 


Kumbuckht and B%iekfoot carried more weight than either of the others, A 
▼ery pretty race, being a dead heat, the first time between Tomsides and Buekm 
foot. The second heat the little nag won by about a neck and tho third he won 
only by a-head after a very serere race. 

The match I spoke of in my last between Mr Hunter’s Nonsense and 
Mr Twysden’s Grey A. Galloway was won easy by Mr Twysden’s in a canter. 

The Ladies’ Handicap of Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 1 G. M. J mile 

Heats. 


Mr Thompson’s b. c. m. Minnie^ 

Mr Cousin’s .. g. o. do. Fidgety 
Mr ,, b. 0 . do. Black Bess... 
Mr Twysden’s c. a. h. Advance^ 


Owner... 
Owner. •• 
Mr Smith 
Mr Stubbs 


...12 1 
...282 
...3 4 3 
...4 14 


The Ladies’ Handicap was a very good one. Advance saving his distance 
the first heat^ winning the second by a neck, and the third rather easy. 


Fourth Dat. 

A Selling Purse of — — ... Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 1 Gold Mohur, half mile 
heat. Winner to be sold for 400 Rs. 

Capt. Edward’s b. a. h. A, D. C, ... ... Mr Smith ... I 2 1 

Mr Lawrence’s Archimediam Screw, Owner 2 3 2 

Mr Twysden’s b. c. b« m. Spider, ••• Owner ... ... 3 18 

Won rather easy. 

A Hack Purse of—— —Rs. from the Fund, 1 G. M. } mile Race. 

MTr b. 0 . b. m. ... ... BabViarda, Owner ... ... 1 

Capt. Edward’s g. c. h Charlie,,.. Mr Smith. ... 2 

Mr Johnson’s ...... g. a. h. ... ... Frolic, ... Owner ... ... 3 
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SECUNDERABAD SKY RACES, July 29, 1846. 


l8T Rao* — A Sweepstakes for all horses. Entrance 15 Hyd. Rs., with 
purse of 70 Rs. added by the Stewards, lOst. 71b. 3 mile. 

Ridden by 

Won by Mr. Grant’s g. a. h. R. B. Mr. Dunbar. 

2nd Mr. Wyatt’s bl. a. h. Dan O^Connell Capt. Freese. 

3rd Mr. Howard’s ch. a. h, AhhoUford Owner. 

4th Capt. Blake’s b. a. h. Lighthoh Capt. Bordieu. 

Mr. Grant’s B. D, went off at score, in gallant style, maintaining the lead 
the whole way, and beating by four lengths. 


2nd Race — A Sweepstakes for all horses. Entranco 15 Hyd. Rs., with 
a Purse of 70 Rs. added by the Stewards, list. J mile. 

Ridden by 

Won by Mr. Walmsley’s b. a. h. Ackbar Mr. Annesley. 

2nd Mr. Howard’s g. a. h. Topthorn Mr. MoMaster. 

3rd Mr. Fisher’s b. a. h. Puzzle Owner. 

A very good race, Ackbar declared 6lb. over weight, and it was a good 
contest between him and Topthorn, who made a vbry good 2d. 


3rd Race. — A Sweepstakes. Entrance 15 Hyd. Rs., to which a Purse 
of 150 Rs. was added ‘by the Stewards. Weight for inches, 14 hands 9-7, and for 
every extra inches 31b. | mile. 

Riders. 

Won by Mr. M’Cally’s b. a. h. Huzzar Owner. 

2nd Mr. Howard’s g. a. h. Pickwick Owner. 

8rd Mr. Cox’s g. a. h. Tout ... ... M’Gufiiu. 

4th Mr. McDonald’s b. a. h. Terry Owner. 

5th Mr. James’ g. a. h. WaUcer Capt. Bordieu. 

The horses went off well together until the last corner before the straight 
run in, when Huzzar took the lead- beating Pickwick by two lengths. ’ 

4th Race.— Sweepstakes. Entrance 15 Hyd. Rs., to which the Stew- 
ards added a Purse of 100 Rsr Round the Course— over 6 hurdles 3} feet 
high. list. 

Riders. 

Won by Mr. Fisher’s g. a. h. Double X Owner. 

2nd Mr. McMaster’s g. a. h. Swipes Owner. 

3rd Capt. Cazalet’s ch. a. h. Old Tom Mr. Wyatt. 

This was the worst race of the whole day ; the riders took their horses at 
a gentle amble up to the hurdles, and after the horses had looked to see if there 
was a ^t<^ on the ether side, quietly broke through them. Every hur^e was 
takem (?) in the same manner, in fact the hurdles were so flimsily made that 
the least touch broke them. Swinee and Old Tom stopped dead at the last 
hurdle^ whilst DQvXde X breaking tnrough it came in victorious. 
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A Pont Racb.— .Over 3 hurdles 2h feet high, } mile. Catch weight. En- 
trance 10 Hyd. Rs. 

Riders. 

Won by Capt." Allan’s dun py. Harry Boy ... Mr. Howard. 

2nd Mr. Walmsley g. p. Nameless ... ••• Mr. M’Gally. 

Harry Bov took the lead and maintained it, but at the last leap Nameless 
claiming a jostle, when all parties agreeing, the race was run again — Harry Soy 
being again the victor. 


A Handicap for all losers, and other horses untrained. 
i mile. Catch weights. Heats. 


Won by Mr. Howard’s 
2Tid Mr. Woodyatt’s 
3i‘d Mr. James* 

Mr. Knight’s 
^Ir. Hunt’s 
Mr. Holland’s 
Capt. Freese’s 


g. a. h. Topthorn 
g. a. h. Tom 
g. a. h. Walker 
blk. h. Hookem 
b. a. h. Lonyhaek 
b. h. Magic 


••• ••• 


• ee 

• ae 

• •a 

• •• 


5 Rs. Entranco. 

Riders. 

Owner. 

Mr. Grant. 
Capt. Bordieu. 
McMastor. 
Owner. 

Owner. 

Owner. 


Tom went off at score closely followed by Topthorn^ the race continuing be- 
tween the two. Tom winning the first heat in good style. The 2d heat, the race 
was between Topthorn, Tom and Walker — Topthorn winning by a length. 
Tom^s fat and no trainings telling against him. Capt. Freese was distanced in 
the 2d heat, being under weight. Tom had no chance the last heat, Topthorn 
beating easy— the other horses were nowhere in the field. 


A Sweepstakes— 10 Rs. entrance. Catch weights. ^ inilo. 

a 

Won by Mr. Brander’s ... The Damhle ••• 

2nd Howai’d’s ... AhhoUford 

3rd Capt. Bordieu’s ... Rocket late Gammonhox, ... 

The Humble took the lead, kept it, and won by 6 lengths. 
GammonboXf being all but distanced. 


Riders. 
Owner. 
Owner. 
Owner. 
Rocket, lato 
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MAURITIUS RACES. 


First DaY| Monday^ lOth August 1846. 

The Creole Maiden Plate, made up by the Club to ^100 for horses which 
have never won in the colony, added to a Sweepstakes of ^10 each. Weight 
for age ; heats, twice round. The second horse to save his stake. 


The Hon. Mr Kerr’s... b. c. Brush, see aea 4 years... ...... 0 

Capt. Yates’... ... b. g. Bedlamite, ... aged see eee 1 


Mr C. Bourgault’s gr. c. Partner, 4 years old ... 2 

Capt. Granet’s... ... b. c. Sting,.*. ... 8 years old ... 3 

Mr Gonard’s eh. o. iStf*Psre^rtne,4 years old ... 3 

Capt. Moore’s... ... bk. h. Napoleon,... 

Mr Junot’s... ... b« m. ...... 5 years old 141b. 

extra Broke down. 

These seven came to the post and the turn out of the lot oUcitod the warm- 
est anxiety and interest that had ever shewn itself on the Champ-de-Mars, and 
did extraordinary credit to the men who had charge of them. Before starting. 
Bedlamite was a decided favorite with the public at 3 to 2 against him. Sting 
next to him at 5 to 1, and Napoleon third at about the same figure. Brushes 
position, as denoted by his price at the Lottery, was about 7 to 4, Sir Peregrine 
at 8 to 1, Partner at about the same, ana Mazetta from her late accident, 
scarcely thought of. The start for the first heat was excellent, every horse 
jumping off at the given word. Napoleon, as was expected, hurrying away at 
a tremendous rate, left the lot far behind, carrying Sting with him at a far greater 
rate than suited his chance for the race. The first round collected the lot well 
together, Brush and Sir Peregrine evidently laying by, Bedlamite going easy, 
Napoleon pumped out, and Partner nearly so ; these two were leading, with 
Sting ox^ the latter’s quarters : at the bottom of the hill Smith let his horse out, 
drew upon them and finished by winning in a couple of lengths, in the extra- 
ordinary short time of 3’ and 10”! 

For tho second heat. Bedlamite was supposed to have it all hb own wav, but 
Brush bRnued off from the post, was never headed and won easy in 3^ 10”. 
Bedlamite aid not answer the whip, when called upon, and lay too far behind to 
make up the' ground he had lost : the rest were nowhere. 

The third heat was run by Brush in the same manner as tha.bst, with an 
excellent finish between him, Bedlamite, and Sir Peregrine, Brush winning by 
a length in 3’ 18”. ’ 

The Third Tear of the Yates Stakes of ^20 each, h. ft., with a bonus of 100 
Pounds added by independent subscriptions of 5 Pounds each.— 3 yrs. 8st.— 4 
yrs. 9 St. 2 lbs. — 6 ^rs. 9' st. 12 lbs. — 6 and aged 10 st. Heats, twice round. 
Thorough bred English horses 10 lbs. extra, mares and geldings allowed 3 lbs. 

■ Capt. Tates’ tea ees gr. h. Qrey Momus, aged ... ... 1 1 

Mr Gonard’s b. m. Sylphide, ... 6 years old ... 2 2 

Thb race was one of those extraordinary freaks dame^ Fortune so often 
astonishes ns with in the sporting world ; Sylphide the favorite at any odds— 
Momus*s q;wner declaring, he was so convinced that he would be beat in a canter, 
that he only sent his horse for the stakes in acknowledgment of the kindness he 
had now u>r the third’ time received from the Subscribers. Off the two then 
went, Sylphide not so quick at a start, allowed Momus in five or six bounds to 
drop into the inside place, and away with him, the mare King behind, waiting 
cYidently, (from White’s chuckle on passing the Stand the first time round) till 
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she came to the distance to draw on the old horso and give him Uie coup de 
ffi'ace, in which slio was desperately mistaken > for, on being collared, out went 
the grey the faster, and won this most exciting heat by a head, doing the last 
round in 1* 31”. — Never were there more people perplexed than by this gallant 
grey’s late achievement, and never did a horse come to the Post for a Second 
boat more enthusiastically received than did old Momus. — The race for the heat 
was an easy affair— old Honesty went off with the lead, and the further they wont 
the farthor he left the Marc behind, and cantered in an easy winner of what was 
expected to have been an impossible race for him to win. 

The Draper Plate of ^50 given by the Club, with 5 pounds entrance— 10 
st. each. — Heats, Draper Mile.— Gentlemen Riders. — The second horse to savo 
his stakes. 

Mr Price’s... .m ch. f. leabeUa, 4 years old ... 1 1 

Capt. Moore’s... ... b. h. Planet,,,, ... ... 2 2 

Oapt. Yates*... ... h. h. Chanticleer,,,, 5 years old ... 

The Hon. Mr Kerr’s. .. b. h. Cash,,,, ...5 years old ... dr. 

In the first heat, near the monument, a sad accident happened to our very 
old friond, Capt. Thornton, and to that nice young horse Chanticleer, by unfor- 
t.iinalcly running against a post, by which the latter broke the cap of the off 
hind stifle and Capt. Thornton was very much injured. Tho race was won in 
two heats by leabeUa, easy. The whole hold sympatbisod with Capt. Yates for 
the ill juries sustained. 

Ti'he Corinthian Plate of — Pounds St., by voluntary subscriptions of 1 
Ponndoach; 1 Pound entranco. Once round, heats. lUt. 7lb. each. Gen- 
tlemen Riders. — Tho winner to bo sold for 60 Pounds if claimed in tho usual 
maimer. 

Capt. Yates’... .*• ••• Lucifir,,,, ... ... ... 2 11 

Mr Shaw’s... ... Plackbird,,,* ... ... 3 3 2 

Capt. Shearman’s... ••• Chance, 1 2 dr« 

Capt. Yatos. unexpectedly won with Lucifer, capitally ridden by Capt. 
Alarcon, whose perseverance in tho second hoat, brought Lucifer an easy winner 
of the third. From some misundci*standing at starting the rider of Chance 
did not got off, but tho start beinfe declared a good one, I only regret it for 
Capt. Shearman’s sake, though be would have found Lucifer exlromoly difficult 
to beat. 


Second and TiiinD Day, \2th and Wth Auguet, * 

The Faughaballah Sweepstakes of ^15 each, ft. Weight for ago. 
One mile. ♦ 

Winner of tho Yates* Stakes 61b. extra. 

Capt. Yates’ .’i na. Mr Price’s ch. f. ledbella, 4 years old. 


Partner, 4 years old, 
••• ••• 
Lutin,,,, 3 years old, 


Pierro 

Mr C. Roiirgault’s. .gr. c. 

Harrison 

Mr Gonard’s b. c. 

A Boy. «. ••• ... ... 3 

The lion. Mr Kerr did not name ••• ... ... 0 

Capt. Yates^ b. g. Bedlamite, aged... . ... , ... • ... drawn. 

Bedlamite was drawn, and Caeh who was expected to have appeared, was 
nronounced not fit to go. Isabella, Lutin and Partner therefore had to settle 
the matter between them, and a regular « hammer and tongs” affair they made 

IND. SPOUT. HKV.— vot. 1V.J NO. VIF. D 
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RACINfi CALENDAR. 


of it. . Lvdin, at startin'^* had rather the call, though Isalella's party made sure 
of her, in which they arc not deceived, for off abo went from post to post, was 
never reached and won cosily. 

Tho Ladies’ Purdo of with £Z entrance, weight for ago and inches ; 
heats, twice round; 14 hands and aged 8s t. 71b. 3m. 22. : 1st round Im. 37— 
2nd heat 3m. 27. 

The Hon. Mr Kerr’s... b. c. Brush, 4 yeafs old, 14 2i 

8st. 1211b..i. ••• ,,, ... 0 1 1 

Mr C. Bourgalt’s . gr. c. Partner,,,, 4 years old, 14 3 

Ost. 21b..., ... ... ... 0 0 2 

Mr Price’s... ch. f. Isabella,,,, 4 years old, 15 1 

Ost. 131b.... ... ... 1 2 dr. 

Capt. Yutos’... b. h. Shaver, ... G years old, 14 2 

Ost. 51b.... . ... ... 2 dr. 

Capt. Granet’s... gr. h. Wee Willie,G years old, 14 Oi 

8st. SJlb. bolted. 

All fivo wore out. Brush tho favorite, who lay by for the first heat, chal- 
lenged Isabella the second round down the hill for the second, and won easily. 
Tho rest no where. Tho third heat, Brush went from tho post, was never oven 
got out and gained tho race. Wee Willie was seized with the old complaint on 
his loins and could not go a yard, besides his jockey lost his stirrup, and tho 
horse bolted in tho second heat. 

The Merchants’ Piece of Plato value 4^150 with £1} entrance,— 3 years 7st. 
71b., 4 years 8st. 101b., 6 years Ost. 101b., G years and aged lOst. Heats 
twice round. 

Thorough-bred horses (EngUshj to carry 14lb. extra, and Creole bred 
horses allowed 141b, 

This Cup must bo won twice whothor oonsocuUvely or notv to become tho 
property of the winner, 3m. 14— 3m. 17. 

s 

Capt. Yates’... ••• gr. h. Gr^// il/omws, aged... Smith... 1 I 

Mr Gonard’s b. m. Sylphide, G years old. White 2 2 

Capt. Moore’s bk. h. Napoleon, ... 0 0 

Capt. Granot’s b. c. Sting, ... 3 years old 0 0 

This was the great race of tho day. Sylphide having been galloped on 
Tuesday morning with spurs on which had not been beforo tried, gave her party 
such high opinion of her abilities to beat Momus for the race, that tho old Grey 
started again with the odds against him. Napoleon was drawn for tho want of a 
rider, and had Harrison on him at 8st. 2lb. After two false rtarts, tho 
maro not being incUnod tp go, off they got. Momus dropping into tho inside place, 
-went away, after getting into his stride, at a spanking pace, was never coliarod 
and won easily. Sulphide finishing second. Tho second heat was a hollow 
thing, and tho beautiful plate was handed over to Captain Yates, now his own pro« 
perty, having won it twice, according to the articlos of tho raco, and displayed 
in front of the Stand for tho rest of tho day. Momus^s triumph was borne by 
Ibis knowing horso with as much apparent satisfaction as it was by his owner, and 
1 congratulate them both on their good fortune. T.uck has certainly run against 
that cxoi^nt sportsman Mr Gonard two years following ; but I shall not des- 
pair ^ seeing him bring out tho winner of die Planters’ Cup noxt year. Sylphide 
has it yet in her. Her * understanding* did not fail her, and sho certainly was not 
up to tho mark. 

Tho Hack Plato oI£\S given by tho Club, with £\ entrance. Weight for 
age and inches ; heats, Draper Mile. Gentlemen Riders.— 14 hands and aged 
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Ost. 7Ib. ITowes for IhU Plato musit save Uioir distance to entitle then -to. start for 
another beat. Tho Winner to bo sold for £60 if claimed in the usual manner. 

Capt. Shearman’s ... cb, h. Chance, ... 6 yeaCa old, 14 2} 

lOst. lO^lb « ••• ••• ••• • ••• ^ ^ 

Mr Lavoqiiop’s b. h. agod, 14 8 list..*. 0 0 

Mr Couvo’s... «•. b. c Joujou, 4 years old, 13 2 7st. 0 0 

A Hack Plato of ^10 given by Captain Yates, catch weights, heat, Dra- 
per mile was won at 2 heats by Captain Marcon’s b. h. Whisper f beating 9 others. 
This race afforded no amusement. 

Ten pounds given by Captain Yates for Hacks, brought ten or twelve Horses to 
the post and proportionable fun, from tho hurried manner in which it was got up. 

It was a Scurry for once round heats and won by Captain Alarcon's Whisper 
in throe. 3Ir. Luvoquer’s Sandwich winning tho first. 


KURRACHEE RACES. 


First Day, lift September 1840. 

'fho Races commenced on the let at 4 p. m. Tho warning note of the 
llnglo was hoard, and about half past 4 tho following horses camo to the post 
Kurrachee Derby. 


foAhe Kurrachee Derby. 

The Socii's b. a. 

Confcdorafi^s g. a. 

Mr Hope’s Batt. 

INJp Lowther’s g. a. 

Mr Russell's g. a. 


IJ miles, weight for age. 
h. Jilarney, ••• 0 yrs. old Sst. 211). 
h. Datiyerous, ... 7 „ Sst. 7Ib. 

Hobson* s Choice, fi „ Sst, 71 b. 

g. Young Hercules, 6 „ Sst. 01b. 

h. Hienzi, 6 „ Sst. 01b. 


0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Time — 1 IJ— '1 Oi— — *1 3— Total 3 5. 


A rather Indifferent start took place, and at the end of the first half mile 
it boesmo clear that tho race was between tho two lavontes, Hobson » Clmice 
and Danoerous. They turned tho last corner with the Bay leading and going 
vervwelCand etrong. In coming up tho rails, the Grey, who had now reached 
the^Bay, swerved to the off side and throw the .Bay out of his stride and nearly 
on the rails, and the Groy eventually came in first by barely half a length. A 
loslle was claimed, which was apparent to most of tho spectators, but the 
Stewards gave it (after taking till 2 o’clock the following day to consider the 
matter) in favor of tho Grey. This dispute, aevou may imagine, caused no 
little oioitement, and jaw, to use rather b vulgar but expressive word. 


2nd Racb.— Drawing Room Stakes, 9 stone, 1 mile heats. 

Mr Shaftoe‘8 c. a. h. Hrutd, 

Mr Russeirs g. a. g. Mazeppa, ... 

Tho SociPs Buckemup,... 

Mr Lowther’s, Hare, 

The Ist heat won in hand by Mazeppa, Buckemup having turned twice round 
at tho start which throw him out of tho race. Time -2 2. 

2ad heat, won cleverly by Mazeppa, Druid running well up. Time— 2-2. 


2 2 
1 1 
Gatt. 
Batt. 
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3kd RAOB.-*-Galloway Plate, lit mile, weight for inches, — hands to carry 1st. 
71b. 


Captain Christie’s Claret, 

Mr Salmon’s Grasshopper, 

Mr Edward’s Foley, 

Tlio Socii’s Constitution, 

All Acbar’s Foostum, 


8st. ... 1 

Sst. ... 0 

... 0 

7st 12Ib. ... 2 

Sst. ... 0 


Constitution was the favorite at any odds, though only out of tho stable 
live days before the race : he led for three quarters of mile in 1>30 when want 
of condition told and ho fell back, leaving tho race to Claret. Timo>-2-39. 


SacoNo Dat, Thursday, Zrd September, 

Isr Race. — The Kurrachee Weltor of Rupees .350 from the fund, with an 
entrance of Rupees 100— IJ mile Race— weight 1 1st. Geutlomcn riders. Maidens 
allowed 31b. Horses that have never started bofuro the day of running 71b, 


Mr Hope’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Hobson's Choice, 

... lOst. 11U>. 

1 

The Confederate’s c. 

a. 

h. 

Skylark, 

... 11 st . „ 

2 

Mr Russell’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Mazeppa, 

... lOst. 111b. 

3 

Mr Junes* b. 

a. 

h. 

Governor, 

... lOst. 71b. 

4 

Mr Thomson’s c. 

a. 

h. 

Cadmus, 

... lOst. 7lb. 

5 

Mr Harry’s g# 

a. 

h. 

The Adjutant, 

... lOst. 71b. 

0 


A splendid start.— //o6son*s Choice showed in advance of tho crowd at tho 
i mile and shook oif his opponents before the mile was done. Skylark well up, 
and ill the last quarter tasting pretty freely of whip and spur— The Choke 
won with case. Mazeppa a good third— the rest no where. Time 3-G. 


2nd Race— Give and Take of Rupees 200 from the fund, with an entrance 
of Rupees 60 each for all Arabs, 14 hands, to carry Sst. 71b., 1 mile heats. 

Mr Shaftoe’s g. a. h. B^ruid, Sst. 71b. Soz. 2 11 

Tho Confederate’s g. a. h. Dangerous, Ust. „ „ 12 2 


1st Heat.— jumped off with the bettor start, Druid close at tho 
i mile, and past the post barely a length behind, both at their best— Time 
67i-l-4-2-lJ. _ 


2d Heat . — Dangerous having started so well in the first heat, by way of a 
change would not start at all this time ; Druid (who was ridden by a Native 
Jockey) slackened his pdee, and eventually fairly came to stand still. Danger- 
OU3 having at last consented to apply the high pressure, was after him at a 
killing pace (which quickened Drutd^s motions) saved his distance, and some- 
thing to spare. ^ 


3d Heat,— Dangerous showed a slight symptom again of having his own 
way, giving Druid thereby the better start, but closed at the i mile. Druul, 
however, was not to be collared, and came in by a winner by three lengths. 
Time-66-^1-1, 66; ® 


3rd Race.— Valuation Stakes of Rupees 200 from the fund, with an 
entrance of 3 Gold Mohurs for all Arabs. | mile heats, the winner to be fold, if 
claimed within half an hour. Priority of claim given to owners of horses in the 
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raco as they came in. Horses to carry weight according to the valuation fixed on 
them. 

Captain Butler’s c. a. g. St, Andrew, 9st, 7ib. ... 2 1 1 

Mr Gilbert Gurney’s g. a. g. Claret, lOst. „ ... 1 2 2 

1st Heat won by half a length, Time, 1>35. 

2nd Heat won hy throe lengths. 

3rd 11 oat won by three lengths. 

The last two Heats were done ' by the light of the moon,’ and to a good lime 
too, for St, Andrew's owner. 


Tuiud Day, Saturday, Sth September, 

1st Rack. — Kurrachee Plate of Rupees 350 from the fund, added to aSweep- 
st.'ikes of loo Rupees each, for all Arabs, 1.} mile race, Hst. 71h. Winner of the 
Derby or Welter to carry 9lb. extra, of the two Races 1st, winner of a former 
season not started during the meeting Bib. extra, winner of a former season 
being a winner during the meeting to carry 1st. extra. 

Mr Shaftoo’s g.a. h. Druid, 8st. 7ib. 1 

Air Tom’s .. .* b>a. h. Hobson's Choice, ... Oat. 2Ib. 2 

Mr Russell s. « •«••• g.a.h* Rienzi,,, .. .. Bst. /lb. 3 

The Confederate’s. . .. b. a. h. Skylark,,, ,, .. Bst. 71b. 4 

An excellent start, Druid leading by a half length from the } mile, Hobson's 
Choice and Skyktrk in close attendance with Rienzi, the last of the horses. Druid 
increased his distance in the run in, and rattled past winner by three lengths. 
Time, 6-1— 3-1 — 2-69. 


2nu Race, — Ladies’ and Bachelors’ Purse of Rupees 200 from the fund, 
added to a Sweepstakes of 50 Rupees each, i mile. 

Mr Russell names 

Captain Jacob’s g. a. g. Mazeppa, 2 4 1 1 


The Socii’s g. a. h. Resolution, 0 1 3 2 

The Confederate’s b. a h. Qamet, 0 2 2 3 

Mr Lowtber’s b. a, h. Hare, 3 3 4 0 


1st Heat all in a group to within tho distance, when He^e/urten and Qarnet 
laid their heads together and made a dead heat of it. 

Time, 1-28 

2nd Heat— and Hare jumped aviay, closo at hand, and 

Mazeppa (who had picked up 7 extra pounds with a fresh rider) not far off. Re- 
solution made his way to the front rank at the corner, and won by a length. 

Time, 1-26 • 

The 3rd and 4th heats of this brilliant struggle were won by Mazeppa, tho 
former by barely half a length a head of Qarnet, latter by a head in advance of 
Resolution, and both heats bein^ by moonlight, no time could be taken. 

3ed Raob— Tho Pony Plate of Rupees 76 from the fund, entrance 1 Gold 
Mohur for all Ponies, 13 hands and under, J mile heats, catch weights. 


Mr Douglas’ b. b. Hokey Pokey «• 11 

Mr Maguire’s o. p. Xenophon,,* ... ... 2 2 

Mr Bayne's d. p. Momus 3 3 


The Ponies ran chequered heats with the last race, and the Plate was won 
with COSO by Hokey, 
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Fuubtii Day» Tueaday, ^th Septmber* 

Iht Raob The Staff Cup« value Rupees 500, for all Arabs, 2 miles, weight 

8st. 71b., winners of the Derby, Drawing>room Stakes, Welter, and Kurrn- 
chee «Plate, to carry 7ib. extra, a winner of any two 12lb., of three or more 
IClb. extra ; entrance 100 Rupees each. 


Mr Shaftoe’s. ... .. •• 

... 0. 

0. 

h. 

Druid, 1 

Mr Jones’. 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Hobson's Choice, 2 

The Socii s.a* ... ••• 

... g. 

a. 

h. 

Resolution, 3 

Mr Russell names Capt. Jacob’s 

•• g- 

a. 

c. 

Mazeppa,.. •• 4 

The Confederate's . . • • 

.. g. 

a. 

h. 

Dangerous, ... 5 


A good start kept them well together to the } mile post when Druid gavo 
a slight indication of the place he intended to hold at the finish, Hobson's Choke 
a close second. 

Timo,0. 69-1-1.-1-1. 3.=4 3. 


2nd Race. — Whim Plate of Rs. 200 from the Fund, with an entrance of 
Rupees 50 each, for all Arabs, J mile heat Whim weight. 

The Confederate's b. a. h. Garnet ,. ... ... Ost. 51b. 402. 1 I 

Mr Socii's g. a. h. Buckemup, 9 3 6 3 2 

Mr Lowther's b. a. b. Hare, .«• 8 13 14 2 3 

Garnet had the 1st heat easy, and the second by a full length. 


3rd Race.— The Selling Stakes of Rupees 150 from the Fund, added to a 
Sweepstakes of 2 gold mohurs each, lOst. tib. Gentlemen riders, 1 mile race. 
Winner to bo sold for Rupees 500. 

Captain Butler’s h, St. Andrew, 1 

Mr ^ass ... g. a. h. Bede Ale, i.. 2 

Mr Gilbert Gurney’s g. a. g. Claret, .. ..3 

St. Andrew had it all his own way. 

Time, 1-1-9 = 2 9. 


Fifth Day, Thursday, 10^/* September. 

1st Race. — A forced Ilands.ap for all Winners during the meeting ((ho 
Galloway’s Valuation Stakes, Pony Plate, and Selling Stakes excepted) optional 
to losers, Rs. 250 from the Fund, with a Sweepstakes of Rupees 75 each. 
Winners of more than ontf race to. pay 25 Rupees extra for each won. 2 mile 

Mr Tom’s. •« b. a. h. Hobson's Choice, Ost. 31b. I 

Mr Shaftoe’s a. h. Druid,.. •• 9 7 2 

The Confederate’s b» a. h. Skylark,.. .. 8 10 3 

Hobson's Choice and Druid rated it together from first to last, and at tho 
mile />rtttd[ showed a 'neck in advance, but noses wore soon on a line again at 
ilie last comer: it was Hobson's race at odds, and he landed a winner by nearly 
threei^gths. 

Time, 1-1-1— 2-1. 2 = 44. 

The Beaten proved blank. 
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2Nn Race.— Choroot Stakes of Rupees 100 from the Fuml, for untrained. 
horses, 4 mile race, catch weights. Cheroots to bo kept lighted, crossing allowed. 


Mr Murphy’s... ... 

... g. a. h. 

Impossible, ... .. 1 

Capt MacGrigor’s 

... c* a. h. 

Daddy, .. ... ... 2 

Mr Forrest’s . . 

... b. a. h. 

Footpad, 

Mr Thomas’ ... 


Cock Bobbin, 

Captain Taroclyan’s ... 


Cigar, 

Captain Halo's 


Harkaway, 

Captain Darcll’s 

... 

Grimaldi . 


Lnpossille proved his misnamcr b}* winning very easy. 

T. M., Secretary, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J UMNA. — Send the drawing's by all means. • * 

Petrel. — Our best thanks. We do not remember the receipt of any 
letter signed Mull. 

J. G. P. — In our next — with the plates^ 

Jung LEE. — ^We have done our best. The first drawing is not what we 
could have wished it to have been, and yet there is a good deal of 
cliaracter maintained. The second our friend will probably pro- 
nounce a spirited improvement on the original. 

J UMNA. — Old Skins is not at present in Calcutta ; but w^e dare say some 
of our friends who know Oude will oblige our correspondent (and 
oumclves) with the information asked for in the postcript to his paper 
in the present Number. 

Forester. — ^Thanks. Our correspondent will see that we have 
Repoit in this issue. 

Rifle. — In our next. Always. 

B. — The Calcutta Weight for age is not for Arabs only but for all horses. 
The old Auckland Stakes were on a scale of weight for age for Arabs, 
Capes, Countiy-breds, &c. 

The Calcutta Weights will be found in No. I. of the Review. We sub- 
join them however for our Correspondent's inturmation. 


. WEIGHT voa AGE. EtCOLLA. 

2 Years .... FeaUier. . . Feather. 

3 „ .... 78t. 41b... 7st. 41b. 

4 8 4 .. ^ 12 

5 „ .... 8 13 .. 8 5 

6 ,1 .... 9 3 ..8 12 

Aged .... 9 5 . . 9 0 


OBAVEK. GIVE AND TAKE 

.. Sst. 101b Feather. 

..8 0 .... Oat. 121b. 

..8 9 .... 8 0 

...9 1 * .... 8 8 

..9 5 .... 8 12 

..9 7 .... 9 0 



Ursine. — Has given a wrong reference for the aiticle by Veroerer 
in the late Bengal Sparling Magazine. Will he oblige us by cor- 
recting it. 

A Subscriber. — It is no fault of ours. We can but despatch the Re- 
view according to the latest address furnished us — and we cannot 
admit that we are “ bound to look out when men are upon leave.'’ 
If our Correspondent iiad favoured us with his name, — and why he 
should not have done so we cannot imagine — we should have been 
able to communicate with him in another form. 

Vivian Champagne — In our next, and no fault of ours. 
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NOTICE TO SUBaCRIBERS. 


We may remind Subscribers that the Subscription to the India 
Sporting Review from the commencement of 1847 will be Rs. 25 per 
annum, to be paid in advance. 


ERRATA.— NO. VII. 


Page 73 line 6. For Borderbr*' read Verdbrkr.*' 

25 For “ river'' read ** plain." • 

^ — ,, ,39 For “ these antelope" read ** their." 

„ 74 „ 4 Jbr “back part" read “ black part." 
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JOURNAL OF A FEW DAYS’ SPORT IN THE TERAI. 

Hating duly applied for and obtained a month’s leave of 

absence, I sent ott a letter to the Hill Rajali at N , reminding 

him of a quondam inyitation, and that he mig)it consequently 
expect to see myself,.- guns and appurtenances m the brief space 
of seven days, and that I had dire intent tin a shikar. Have 
two struts to your bow” is a most sportsman-like proverb : 'so 

forthwith a most flowery epistle was dispatched to the S 

Rajah in ri elephants, but as that omnipotent personage had 
departed to drink the holy waters of* Benares, some days must 
elapse before the necessary purwannali could arrive : in the mean 
time I had secured the oiuy commissariat elephant at the station 
said to be perfectly staunch, by the prmission of our worthy 
Commandant. (May he live to be Colonel, and command us is 
my heartfelt wish). i 

lltA April, 1846. — ^Two o’clock a. m. and I was perched 
up aloft in a snug chahzameh clad in fur cap and quilt; -(the 
mornings are bitter cold n<w,) old “Shahzadeh” slowly plodding 
along; soon shook me into a sleep rather short than swe^. 
Roads execrable ; and arrived long before my hackery, though it 
had been started off the day before, and thought myself foitunate 
to eat a 12 o’clock breakiast at D , a mean village, about 

IND. IPOBT. BBV.— TOL. IV. NO. VUt. w 
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24 miles from Gorukpore; a miserable looking country, all 
rice-fields dry to whiteness — tried B's rifle at the numerous 
monkeys and mungoobcs in the tope — killing lots of time at 

any rate. Villagers tell me the A ^Kajah was encamped about 

two coss off, and has killed two tigers : so sent a man ofl' to 
ascertain the fiict, and give my salaam to the Rajah. Kept 
awake all night by a nautch in the \illage (just at my beu ^ 
head) — ^horrid screaming ! 

\2th. — Day-break and no abatement of the above nuisance : 
so leaving my traps in the lurch I mounted the hathee, and turn- 
ing his head towards 1^ j (where the Rajah was said to be,) 

and following the ruts found myself there in no time : no Rajah, 
but saw his palanquin, cooking pots and two tiger skins pinned 
out — miserably small ones — though his people tell me one was a 
genuine man-eater, and was killed in the very act of devouring a 
woman ; that her nose ring was found in his interior : wonderful 
if true. Large pieces of flesh in all stages of decomposition were 
hanging on the boughs, surrounded by those harpies the crows and 
kites. Verily I bethought me of the rumour that this pseudo-Rajah 
is nought but a chumar zemeendar who got rich by the marri- 
age of his son, thereby basfging elephants, guns, &c. Found 
that he had decamped before day-light leaving his bare salaam 
that the nuptials of a near relation required his attendance 

elsewhere — all bam ! Heard that the tehsildar of M had 

come out for a shikar and wa^ encamped at B r, a small vil- 

lage about four coss off; well knowing that the Company- 
ke-nemuO in larg® doses provokes civility, I wended my way 
across country in search of liim : no sign post to lead me but the 
unceasing track of elephants’ feet, &c., and T arrived at my destifia- 
tion in the midst of a furious hot wind w4iich had well nigh made 
a dust heap of my guddoe, Teh'^ildar gone out shooting ; but 
liis chuprassies showed me every civility and brought me a goodly 
supply of chupatties which soon vanished before my appetite, 
and furnished me with a charpoy, but what with showers of 
^ind-fallen mangoe^, clouds of dust, and ho«ts of flies, this luxury 
was not to be enjoyed, and so I strained my eyes until 3 o’clock 
p. M. in the hope of viewing my long wished-fbr tent and 
traps : then they did really arrive, and I became tolerably com- 
lartabte* native civilian or rather civil native and his little 
army (every man had a gun or other weapon) returned in the 
Bvening, haring bagged three deer and two nog. His salaam ac- 
companied by a Ijaunch of venison soon brought us to business, 
and I- <vas soon supplied with a most dignified purwannah, re- 
quiring ihe !ll^jah at N to furnish me with elephants, and 

assist me in shikar. Two chuprassies were also ordered to ac- 
company me for Ihe purpose of filling the bottlekhanah in the 
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ivildemess. Relieved from further cares I slept rather soundly 
this night. I was nearly omitting honourable mention of the 

elephant stud at this place, belonging to the S Rajah, con« 

sistin^ of about half a dozen fine ones, — ^the prince of them 
Futten Bahadoor, the biggest I ever saw, said to be worth 7000 
Rupees ! He is a mukna, and perhaps the most accomplished 
shikarree in India — an adept at catclim^ his own kind whom he 
belabours into obedience — a cunning tracker of tigers, and fearless 
in his encounters with them — and matchless in speed, running 
nearly as fast as a horse ! This spot is conveniently situated for 

spo tsmcn boiroMiing the stud — N (where the best shooting 

begins) being only 12 miles off. 

13^A. — Arrived early at N , and called on the Rajah- 

found him sitting in the middle of a collection of several hundred 
singing birds, all vying which could make most Uoise (this is his 
piincipal amusement when not better employed shooting tigers.) 
Found him very glad to sec me, and he wished to pitch tents for 
me. I presented him with several canisters of " beiattee baroot” 
and other spo'-ti^g ttifles which he graciously accepted : he came 
over in the evening to see me, and proposea that 1 should go out 
shooting on the morrow, at the same time telling me that business 
would prevent his accompanying ine, but that his elephants and 
servants should attend me. 

\Ath. — A sporting Baboo from the Rajah with three 
elephants game over this morning eaily, and we stiteted for 

a spot in the direction of B , where cattle had been 

killed very frequently of late ; but my friend held out no great 
encouragement to beat, as he informed me that the spot 
was a deep swamp. Alas ! too true — the Nuddee, though plea- 
sant and inviting to the eye, is most deceitful to the loot, and 
ere long the pads were stuck fa^t up to their bellies in a 
little pi^'ce of nurkut. After about ten minutes of floundeiing 
about got to terra Jimm — ^all we cquld do uas to creep along 
carefully by the dense line of nurkut \il)ich bolder ed the 
banks of the nuddee, and of course got nothing for our pains. 
Leaving this spot in di««gust we piocceSed to the Gunkye 
Nullah nearly dry, but overgrown with huge mangrove trees 
and dense bushes : it swarmed with iroiikeys and jungle fowl 
— these with the exoeptftm of a bog killed by the Baboo ap- 
peared to be the only inhabitaitt*?; to we turned iiomewarcls, 
1 thinking my fir-*t day in the Terai very unsatisfai^torily spept, 
not having fired one slioti The Rajah sym|iathise« deeply \nth 
me, and has ordered other ground some distance off to be shewn 
me to-moriDw. 

\Sth. — Off early— having dven orders to my senantp tb 
bring on the baggage on coolies’ heads, as 1 hope to see 
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no high roads for some da 3 rs to come. Moved N. W., crossed 
the Chundun Tal^ now destitute of a blade of grass~saw a 
few Antelope scouring the plain^ and taking good care to 
keen out of ball range — followed the windings of the Jhurry 
Nuddee and bagged on its banks three hog deer, a tiger cat, a 
brace and a half of black partridge, and two brace of hares — the 
wind very high and hot, or I sm)uld have made a better bag of 
birds : — went round Purrea Tal, and towards evening saw an 
immense buffaloe make off out of it, scared by my line of ele- 
phants — ^found my tent pitched at the Taroo village of Bus- 

sara, eight miles from N , and close to the hill — the 

night air very chilly, and counterpanes required. Khuber of a 
tiger brought in by the Rajah’s burkundaze, who is out here on 

this duty. There is a hackery track hence to N , the Rajah’s 

tent has come out, and he will follow early to-inorrow morning. 

16fA. — In the howdah at 11 a. m. accompanied by the 
Rajah with his three elephants, proceeded to beat two very 
bushy nullahs branching out of the Jhurry — came on the fresh 
carcase of a cow — ^beat mrough a meagre patch of surput grass 
twice, but uselessly — ^the gwaUahs have burnt every blade in the 
neighbourhood to get rid of this tiger we are in search of. I 
flna I have come out a full month too late — the countless skele- 
tons of cows at the bottoms of the nullahs shew that this spot 
must be infested with big cats in the season. Beating one of 
these nullahs, a pad suddenly retreated from a thiqk and lea^ 
bush, trumpeting shrilly: the quick and cautious eye of his 
mahout espied the dull, dark red of some janwar cou- 
chant, whereupon an alarm cry of dt/rra baghy delighting 
the mounted portion of the spectators, and astonishing the 
tamasha-secking pedestrians, who forthwith tumbled over one 
another in making a precipitous retreat up the banks, and 
into the trees. Now hearts beat, and now the goaded ele- 
phant is persuaded to demolish the bush, when out jumps with a 
tremendous rush — a spotted deer — runs up the nullah and 
crosses my side of the beat — ^the Rajah’s gun is all but oiF, when 
bang ! from mine, and the deer is up on a pad in a few minutes 
—so ends the. joke ! Pea fowl sailing about in eve^ direction, 
and as I bowled over one with a ball on the wing, the Kajah grin- 

me one of his best smiles in apnroVal of the deed. On our 
v^ay home an immense hog crossed nim : missing him with both 
barrels of his double, he knocked him oyer at about 100 yards 
with bis pet single rifle ! 1 saw him oknock down black par- 

tridge ih tne English style. 

nth. — ^Went out early with the Rajah to a place called 
. Markir, about six or seven miles from our ei^campment, and 
at the very foot of the hilld: an extremely savage looking spot 
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led by two gwallahs W3 proceeded about quarter of a mile through 
a dense strip of saul jungle where the hathees had rather sharp 
work of it, in the pioneer style : emerging f|*om this we entered a 
much more formidable thicket (for such is the best name I know 
for it) ; such a tangled mass of rattans of such gigantic hei^t 1 
never yet saw before : rearing themsdves in countless numbers into 
the overhanging boughs ana interwining with tlie long creepers 
which cling to the trees like coiled boas, they form a net-work 
canopy beneath which all manner of beasts may enjoy a cool and 
secure retreat. The gwallahs who have guided us m, say there is 
not a drop of water near, nor have any buflaloes been missed for 
a fortnight past — here is bad news ! Slowly we tore our way 
through it, leaving mementos of our visit in the shape of strips 
of linen hanging to the thorns, and receiving in return some deep 
scars principally on the poor mahouts* limbs and the elcphante’ 
bodies. There’s a rush — oh it’s only a large hog— on again — 
that’s a better rush, how black it looks — bang went my gun. Ye 
gods what a roar ! — ^it has even made the elephants nervous, and 
my mahout who has never heard one before apparently, is 
backing out of it, thereby losing me a second shot : as the bear 
bolts out across to the Rajah’s side — snick! snick! luckily 
bruin has not chared, but has taken to the jungle again, so let 
us pull up that the Rajah may examine his battery. 

Well, Rajah Sahib, what would you have done if it had 
been a shair^? — never put by guns loaded; they may miss fire when 
you want them to go off/* A few minutes have elapsed, and off 
we are arain : by mutual consent we part in search of our 
wounded friend — the Rajah taking one branch of the jungle, 
and I another, so we soon lose sight of one another. Bang ! 
bang ! again and again. What can the Hindoo be wasting 
so much lead upon?” and off I go towards him, and not far 
before I ^et a view of a noble wild elephant coming past me 
at a quidc pace. I gave him two balls, but these made him 
only run the faster, and I lost sighl of him in a moment : he 
must have made this place his abode for months past, for all 
around his lair is destruction — Cheaps of • dung, withered' twigs 
and faded grass trampled to dust fill the spot! On my turn- 
ing a corner ' to meet tne .Rajah there lies the primary object 
of my search — Bruin all in a l^eap, puffing, and blowing 
at a fine rate ; and not wishing to take a mean advantage of 
him I dismount and give him a brace of blows with a stick to 
invite a charge, but he isttoo feeble to manage it, and I add the 
coup de grace with a bullet : he had nin a^ long dis^ce 1^- 
fore dropping, though hit through the body : he was apparently 
of great age, the points of his c&ws being entirely worn away 
with scratching or climluiig; now for the first time I discovered . 
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that my measm*ing tape had been left behind at Gorukpore, so 
dimensions of all my janwars are lost^ and he was padded with- 
out further ceremony. I now proposed to the Rajah that we 
should beat up the wild elephant again, but he did not appear 
to relish the iaea of being charged, and told me he would wait 
outside while I went in with the pads and drove him out : so I 
set to work alone and ere long ne was rushing through the 
jungle a few yards ahead of me, but the leaves were so thick 
that I could not lire edectually, and he took to his scrapers in 
the direction of the tree jungle : it was too late in the day to fol- 
low, so I never saw him again. He had a superb pair of tuskers 
reaching nearly to the ground, and was as large as the elephant 
on which I was mounted. The men in the trees saw another 
bear take to the hills, probably the female belonging to the one 
I killed. Some immense hog were also scudding about in the 
bushes ahead of our'line. From its proximity to the cattle but- 
tauns this must be a beautiful spot tor tigers in the season; but 
would require to be carefully beaten by a large number of 
elephants, the jungle being so thick. Bag this day, besides the 
bear, a very beautiful little deer not bigger than a greyhound, 
and one black partridge. 

18/A. — ^The Rajah left for N this morning, having first 

made over to me two pad elephants, liis tiger-man and another 
chuprassie — struck my tent, and ordered it to Hukkoe, a small 
village N. of Palee and about eight miles from hence — shot my 
way to camp, and bagged one floriken, a brace and a half of 
hares and three brace of black paitridgc: saw some antelope, but 
they ran far o»^t of shot. 

19tA. — ^Went out early, and beat all the nullahs, which have 
water in them — grass entirely burnt in the neighbourhood: the 
gwallahs tdl me they lost cattle nearly daily liere before the 
burning commenced, viz. three weeks ago. I counted seven 
skeletons of them in some small blind nullahs. Bag one hog 
deer, one floriken, one junglfe fowl: of the latter birds and also of 
pea fowl there appear to be la^ge numbers in the nullahs. 

20/A. — Moved my camp to Ballapar, a Taroo village, about 
six miles off on the banks of the Dunaa, a pretty, pebbly, stream 
with a fine view of the hills : shot my way to camp. The wide 
plains along the Buggala Nuddee swamling with floriken — four 
on the wing at once, but there not being a blade of grass to hide 
them, they may be seen stalking about like paddy birds, and wild 
as liawks: the only way to get a shot at this season after marking 
one dqwn is by creeping along on the hands and knees under cover 
of an ant hill, or any projecting object when you may put him up 
widiin 50 or 60 ya**ds. I taken a duck gun with me and some 
wire cartridge, 1 would have killed numbers; they are nqw in fine 
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condition for the table. On coming in, sight of the Dundi^' 
saw a herd of five buffaloes sneaking off towards it, so putted up, 
and dismounted, taking with me a man to carry ammunition, 
and a spare gun : I was fast coming up with them when they 
crossed the water, which being very de^ and weedy, I was 
compelled to wait for the arrival of the hathee to feny me 
over, during w'hich time, the herd stood looking at me, just out 
of ball range. I was some minutes crossing, a cold-bath being 
too great a temptation for Shahzadah to resist, and he ac- 
cordingly kept me in it until his pleasure was over. When I. 
landed the four barrels were discharged at them, on whicli they 
broke into a gallop, I keeping them company until they disap- 
peared in a hollow : reloading I went in their direction, and 
had well nigh gone too near, — fortunat'^Jy the shaking of their 
huge ears with merely nose out of the grass, apprised me in 
tinTe of their dangerous proximity, and I had only just time 
to retreat behind an immense ant-hill as they all suddenly 
rose up and advanced to meet me, four shots however turned 
them, and with tails in air away they went at a tremendous pace 
across the plain ; I was too tired and the day too far gone to 
follow them. I made two remaikable shots to-day, revei-sing the 
common order of things — 1st, a floiiken on the wing ft om the 
howdah with ball. 2ndlv, when I had got off to find it*in the 
long grass out goes a full grown hog deer, and I had the plea- 
sure of knocking her over with No. 3 shot at more than twenty- 
yards ! Bag one liog deer, one couple of floriken, two and a half 
brace of black partridge, one hare, and one and a half couple of 
teal. 

2ls#. — Lots of khuber asr usual, but am in a regular fix 
—at last have decided to go to the latest kill — ^a sly looking 
gwallah swears to the existence of the tiger, and the promise 
of a rupee has made him quite khoosh: he will accom- 
pany me to point out the janwar’s abode, go we cross the 
beautiful little pebbly ford on the i)unda, and soon have a 
distant view of the intended beat, the Gvghus Nuddee, appa- 
rently about two miles off. The whole plain country between 
the two nuddees is stocked with floriken, and at this^'early 
hour of the morning they are all on the wing busily see]f;ing a 
feeding ground — ^no less*Hhan half a dozen hovering about at 
once. I have no time to spare to-day, so they u'ay fly about as 
much as they please after 1 have killed one for my pre$^^ 
wants. After passing over a plain covered with hundreds of 
tle we enter a tmall strip of saul jungle on *the bank . of ^ 
Oughus, beyond which a small gi'een patch of nurkut it Vi- 
sible — that is where the big ti^ lives’' says the old gwal- 
lah and forthwith jumpt up into a stout tree, and hhisonfbl- 
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lows his example by going into another : the pea fowl are 
unusually noisy, (a never failing sign of tigers being near), but 
the cover scarcely seems large enough to hold even a deer, and 
cows are grazing about all round it. With these reflections 1 
arrived at the little green patch^ — it did not certainly consist of 
more than half a biggah, and was nearly surrounded by wet, 
marshy ground, from which the grass anci reeds had been lately 
burnt. 1 observed it was covered with the bones of cows and 
tame buffaloes : there was only one spot where the elephants 
could find footing firm enough to enter the nurkut, at this part 
the stems had fallen, and formed a rough but safe road. I sent 
the two pads in safety through it, and then went round to tlie 
brink of the nullah, where I took my stand ; they had beaten 
nearly through it when a loud whoo ! accompanied by a mighty 
nish, hailed by the mahout’s tallyho, hurra haghi put me on 
the qui vive and just in time too, for all but the poste- 
riors, of the tiger had di-^appeared in the dense jungle, when 
bang ! and round he came charging superbly up to me until 
stopped by the line of marsh which he did not attempt to clear, 
but swerved off immediately in pursuit of the pads : the cowardly 
mahout had arain lost me my second shot,* and had wheeled 
round the elepnant to run for it; by the time we had fronted 
again, the pads were off at the top of their speed trumpeting 
shrilly: such a devil’s concert never was heard, th^ tiger roared 
at the top of his power, the mahouts shrieked and streamed with 
all their strength and their dismayed quadrupeds joined lustily in 
making diabolical music : at last the flight of one was arrested: by 
a vigorous pull of his tail by the feline pursuer, who crunched 
and munched it a la mode until the panic-stricken mukna tum- 
bled headlong into the swamp in which he was fairly paunked 
up to the shoulder. The violence of the concussion fortunately 
.for both hathee and his riders, shook off the tiger, who was 
hurled thereby some yards, and came cantering back across me, 
when bang ! and all was s^tlll again. Our object now was to get 
the elephant out of his ugly position — ^luckily the place was well 
stocked with foilen logs, and tough boughs of trees. The gwal- 
lahs Brought axes, and the mahouts with their Nepaul knives cut 
them into proper lengths which the elephant packed down es fkst 
as they were thrown to him. As a wtmnded tiger in their neigh- 
bourhood was to be dreaded, I kept watch at an opening with 
gun co(^ed to guard 'them while at work — in about an hour the 
mukna was on liis legs again, with no greater damage to him 
than the loss of kbout a foot of tail, so we set to worn now to 
get the game. He had not been seen since my last shot, and many 
were the rumours that he Jiad sneaked down into the nuddee 
unseen by any oile ; however, to be on the safe side I threw n few 
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squibs, and soon had all the nurkut in a blaze. As no tiger shewed 
himself, we became more venturesome, tod in prying abotoi, .one 
of the men caught sight of his striped jacket under a ^mp 
of bamboos, and pointed him out to me — ^bang ! but nothing mov- 
ed, so we all went in and there he lay stone dead, my first bu&i 
had gone through the flesh of the rump and my second had gone 
through his heart, breaking the ofF-shoulder — he had also an old 
scar of a ball which had just cut the skin and passed out ; a finen 
tiger never was seen and from the native measurement of hath 9 ^ 
he must have been full 14 feet ; his body was covered with fat,and 
it required more than a dozen stout fellows, aided by the elephant, 
to pad him. We were nearly having him consumed, the fire 
had reached him just as we got ropes round him, and dragged 
him out with the elephant. The villagers crowded round to 
assure themselves that this pest of their jangles was dead, the 
carcase of a newly killed cow was lying in his lair, and on thta 
he was feasting when we foudd him. The mahouts and chu** 
prassies congratulated each other on their fortunate but narrow 
escape — nothing could have saved some of them had die tiger 
not relinquished his hold of the elephant, and had I not.speemly 
settled him, the nurkut from its gi*eat height hid them entirely 
from my view, nor could I have gone to their assistance titirough 
the swamp. I find the tushes measure more than three indi^. 
from their irilsertion in the jaw ! 

After resting ourselves we proceeded along the same nuddee, 
but it provea a most unsatisfactory beat — consisting of impas- 
sable bog, tangled thorns, and blind nullahs utterly impracticable 
for elephants ; thence I went to the Chillea TAl, a large piece of 
nurkut partially swampy, but now inundated by the Taroos foi* 
some agricultural purj^se ; so that nothing was to be done but 
turn homewards: whilst slowly plodding along, a villager ran up 
with the welcome khubur of a nprd of five buffaloes lying in % 
dry hollow only a few hundred yards off, so I dismounted and 
took with me two men with a spare &n, &c. I crept up slowly 
alone to the brink, they saw me immediately, and all got up |;oger 
ther, when I gave them the contents of the tiwo doubles and 
they went, when I found that I had lamed a cow and broken tha 
hind leg of a bull, making choice of the latter, I soon outstrirae4 
the cow and leaving her looking on under a tree continuea the 
chace — ^the ^ound was awful in me extreme — it is here insighift^. 
cantly called pine apple ground from its ugly resemblance to 
fruit. Each of these hillocks a foot or more in height and ^ 
thickly studdcd'as leaves on trees, they areorigiilfedljithromupl^^ 
the crabs during the mins,*and subsequently improved upon by im 
white ants: over these I labored away for miles, and until be 
had received a dozen balls did this three-legged .bu^d give ^p 
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the ghost— when he dropped I felt I could not have gone a yard 
further even for my life, uie muscles of my legs hung loose, and 
I gladly tottered to take a seat on my fallen game — a fine soft 
sofa it made too : — ^the sun was setting and we had yet to get 
him padded (at least his skin and head taken off) so 1 set about 
it while a man went off to get my people from camp with knives, 
&c. On their return I felt well enough to ride my horse to the 
D^iinda just below my camp, where a cold bath washed away all 
stains of butcher’s wwk, and put me soundly on my feet again* 

Bag to-day — one tiger, one buf&lo, a floriken and a hare. 

22a. — Went out early to-day to beat the neighbourhood of 
yesterday’s tiger. Had I not set fire to the little nurkut patch, I 
should probably have found a tigress there, ground too swampy 
to enter, so left it early. I had my horse led after me in case of 
requiring his services. Came in sight of a fine herd of antelope, 
so mounted him and off after them. Ground tolerably good and 
a tight gallop soon brought me up within 100 yards of them : 
singling out a beautiful black and white buck, I made up my mind 
to stick to him : — on we went as fast as horse and antelope could 
run until we came to a water-course dug by the Taroos ; it was 
dry but deep and wide as the Whissendine ; the buck flies over 
like a feather with lots to spare on each bank, but my nag, 
not being quite so highly gifted, jumps into it, and scrambles out 
Kke a cat on the opposite side in a moment, and off’ we go again 
until within easy shot — pull up — but no, he does not like gun- 
powder. Bang! and as he shies, the ball flies harmlessly 
yards oi^er the buck’s head — still he will not give in, and without 
either whip or spur his best speed is put forth to catch a tartar ! 
We have entered the pine apple ground, and it is a neck or nothing 
race, when away goes my stirrup, leather and all, gone, and stop- 
ping to get it not easily done. As I have no spare one nearer 
than eighty miles, I must look for it, so cursing the buck as the 
cause of it all, 1 spent half an hour among the hillocks in a fruitless 
search for it, and feeling as melancholy as one meditating among 
the tombs. 1 retraced my path back to the elephants, can get no 
klnibur of yesterday’s buffcdoes — ^they have probably gone to a 
dittoce. Saw a ^eat many floriken. Bag 1 couple, a leek, 
affll 1 brace of black partridge. 

23eL— Moved back my camp to Tekir, a Taroo village near 
the boundary pillar, beat up the Buggak Nuddee, through the 
most promising tiger cover 1 have yet seen, consisting of kouat 
bushes of such gigantic growth that the elephants were often 
immoveably hurfea in them until knives could open a path — 
indeed twelve elephants would not have been too many for it — 
hear that a man was carried off here few days ago — just the 
^ot! Some immense h<%8 rushed down the nuddee and appear- 
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^ to be its sole occupants. The bees here are to be dreaded, 
they had completely lined one large bush with combs, and I had 
only just time to tell the mahouts to avoid it, or we i^ould have 
had them about our ears — a blanket should always accompany 
the sportsman who goes after tigers, as bees always prefer dense 
jungle to hang their combs. Could not find the bufimoes to^ay. 
Bag 2 hog deer, and a floriken. N. B. — Buffalo makes defi- 
cious soup. A village chokedar has brought me a letter from the 

S Rajah, containing a purwannah for four elephants — ^too 

late now ! 

24th, — Sent away Shahzadeh to arrive in time for muster — 
I regret losing so powerful an auxiliary for the two pads are bad 
"uns, the she has got a sore back of old standing, and the mukna 
smarting with wounds in every part of his body, and not improved 
in speed or temper thereby, so see to horse and after buffaloes 
which are said to abound here. Having the horse led in the rear, 
I mounted a guddee and took a good look round, but nothing was 
to be seen, so not knowing which way to go I sent out scouts to 
reconnoitre in the adjoining plains, for a long time without success 
— then the waving of hands denotes someming in the wind, and 
my ears are soon saluted with the welcome cry of umat umal 
No sooner heard, than 1 am into the saddle, and proceed to re- 
connoitre, having first sent the elephants out of the way lest they 
spoil my sport. I soon have a view of a big ^un Ipng down in 
the tal, and a smaller one some distance ofi^ so giving a spare gun 
to my syce mth orders to keep in sight during the action — ^havii^ 
no spurs I find the end of my iron ramrod useful in persuading 
my steed to advance within 100 yards of the bull who has now 
got on his legs, and begins to tear up the sod with the points of 
his horns, Bang ! bang ! and off he scuds, and soon as loaded 1 
follow him, the gromid is improving fast, and by the time I am 
getting alongside of him, we are on as good turf as ever was trod : 
suddenly round at me he comes with nose to the ground ; I aiA 
all ready with gun to my shoulder, ailQ when within twenty yards, 
and the trigger is about to be pulled, up rears my cowardly 
charger in the air, my foot is thrown out\)f the insecure rom 
stirrup (with which I have been obliged to replace my loss of the 
other day), and I performing a somerset in toe air am launched 
to the ground on my kned with both barrels at full cock — ^there I 
lie quietly awaiting the crisis of the affair, while the bull foaming 
with rage and grunting, morosely dashes over me, nearly striking 
me widi his hoofs, and pursues the horse, just as he dears me. 
Bang ! still he takes no notice of it, but cdkitinuea to course 
his quarry over the plaih, when in a few hundred yards tmumig 
he is left so far behind that the pursuit is given up, and he comes 
cantering back towards me : again I croudi down to receive lum, 
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but he has slanted off in another direction, his pace grows weaker 
and weaker, and a torrent of blood is gushing from his nose^thanks 
to that bullet of mine : ere long he is rolling in agony on the 
ground, and a couple more balls send his spirit to the shades. A 
post mortem examination declares his death to have originated 
from a wound behind the shoulder, I so.near too that there was 
no missing him, as the muzzle all but touched him ! his age too 
great to ascertain by the teeth, but the horns are deeply form- 
ed, and very rugged with rubbing against trees. Quickly 
making over charge of him to the chumars, and giving my 
contused knee a few consolatory mbs, I remounted the fugitive 
and galloped off in chace of the other buffalo, which was still 
visible trotting rapidly towards the river. I soon came up with 
her ladyship, but late events shewed the necessity of not going too 
near, so I gave her two or three balls (always dismounting to do so) 
and hit her ; away she went at a killing pace and soon disappear- 
ed beneath the river’s banks — but a hard ride brought me up in 
time to find her landing on the opposite one, so jumping off and 
giving her 1-2, 1 brought her half tumbling, half charging back 
at .me behind a tree — I soon reloaded, during which I heard her 
going pitpat through the shallows, which finding rather boggy, 
she deserted for some bushes near me : I could plainly hear her 
puffing and panting, but the jungle being so dense I could not get 
a glimpse of her, though I clinmed a tree in the hopes of being 
able to do so ; my syce and some villagers having come up did the 
same, but all they could see were the bushes shaking at a fine rate, 
so I forded the river lower down and creeping along the opposite 
bank soon discovered a black patch amongst the green leaves 
at which I discharged all four barrels — a heavy crush convinced 
me all was now safe, so into the jungle we went : she was still alive 
and excited the cupidity of a villager, one of the faithful — ^his ap- 
petite was probably sharper than his knife — after a quarter of an 
hour’s sawing he told me he had succeeded in huUal herring it — 
doubting his success on ^o tough a subject I examined it, and 
found his conscience only skin deep ! She was a fine old cow 
with a sharp pair of ?ioms, but much smaller than her lord, and 
from her being heavy in milk, I conclude she had left her calf be- 
hind, in the grass, during her inglorious retreat. No buffalo could 
have fallen in a pleasanter sport, and 1 had to cut away boughs 
and creepers in abundance to enable me to have her skinned ; 
here too was abundance of clear water — and necessary appendage 
to this bloody trade. My knee had become intolerably painful, 
and I was glad to^get an opportunity of resting myself, and sat 
looking oh at the proceedings of the chumars, who had lit a roar- 
ing fire, and were picking fit bits from the carcase, and cooking 
k^bs ad lihitum^hy the time horns and skin were thoroughly 
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clean, a pad arrived to convey them to camp, and glad was 1 in 
my crippled condition to pack myself on the top of them. The 
mahout told me he had just seen a very savage looking buffalo 
standing under a tree near the spot where I had killed the bull, 
so towards him we directed our steps — ^he let us advance within 
hundred yards, when see[ng he was going to turn tail I fired both 
barrels, and apparently struck him, wjien off he went at a superb 
gallop — too tempting to resist, for bruised knees, string stirrups, 
and all vanished like shadows, and 1 once more rode at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour over queer footing — it was long ere I 
came up with my friend, and he was so much blown that he trotted 
quietly into a dry hollow surrounded by grass with a large tree 
near it — to this I tied up the charger and waited patiently for the 
syce to arrive with my spare gun. While I had been making a cir- 
cuit, he had travelled straight, so a few minutes past and he arriv- 
ed ; creeping along flat on the ground, I was soon through the 
grass and saw my game watching me about hundred yards off in 
9ie open. Bang ! bang ! and he dashed out at full speed towards 
the tree when 1 fully expected to see him attack the horse, and kept 
my other gun in readiness — but no — he had other views and 
swept past Tike the wind in the direction of the river ; this i%the 
fastest buffalo I have yet seen, and tliough I followed him at my 
best, he was soon lost at a ford— probably he sneaked into the 
water above it and lay down. Cursing him for a runaway I 
started off jp search of camp which fortunately I soon found, 
w^ell satisfied with this day’s sport. A herd of tame buffaloes 
grazing near the village very much alarmed the nag, who soon 
kicked off heel ropes and took leg bail — forsooth norses have 
memories — may be souls too ! Villagers tell me, D. and P. are 
encamped near the Buggala and move to Pherowly to-morrow, so 
I have ordered my camp to be struck and sent there twelve miles 
from hence. 

26M. — In the howdah at an early hour, and moved in the di- 
rection of our destination, hoping to mdfet withD. and P.on the road 
— sent off a man ahead with a note to them, and he soon returned 
to tell me that two sahibs had gone on ahead and were beating 
the Mahao, so there is small chance of catching them up. Knee 
to-day worse than ever, and gives me so much pain that I cannot 
hit a thing though the* deer are rushing out of the unburnt 
patches by half £>zens : while poking along in a bad humour, 
receive an agreeable surprise in a view of a herd of three buffa- 
loes, (a bull and two cows), and though scarcely able to scramble 
out of the howdah am soon safely ensconced in the saddle ; gallop 
into a thick clump of tre'es near them, dismount and wait for them 
while the elephants make a long circuit to drive them towards me 
—no the manoeuvre will not do, and they begin to move off slowly 
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at sight of the distant enemy, so I must amusethem : sending the 
syce towards them leading my bucephalus, with orders' in case of 
an attack to let go the rein and scramble into a tree, I moved 
round and gradually stole near them unperceived : the bait did not 
take, but they stood looking intently at the horse until 1 had ap- 
proached within fifty yards and had time to single out the bull. 
Bang ! bang ! and off he rushed while* I stood reloading under 
the screen of an ant hill — ^the two cows slowly trotted out after 
him, and I had just time to give them two shots, the last of which 
sent one hobbling along over the hillocks in a manner rather un- 
comfortable to imagine; but her two companions most accomodat- 
ingly slacken their pace to enable her to keep up with them. I was 
not long ramming down and mounting — ^when a few minutes tight 
gallop enabled me to shoot ahead with a few moments to dis- 
mount and tie up under a clump of bushes, and had but just rest- 
ed the barrel of my' gun on the top of an antrhill as the trio ar- 
rive a few yards opposite, evidently losing wind and adapting their 
pace accordingly : point blank and only a few yards oft* go two 
shots at the bull, giving a loud phut as they strike, but no bones 
are broken and on he goes, the distressed cow lagging far in his 
wal^. Again I am up and after them, and having crossed some 
crueuy sore ground, proceed to enjoy the cool shade of a wide 
spreading tree, where they receive several balls amongst them 
before I can induce them to quit — shaving done so again we scour 
the open together, the lame cow being separated from her friends 
by my riding between for some time, until the trio again meet 
under a'shady grove to again enjoy their quantum of rest and 
lead— the latter in abundance : — ^this time of their exit scarcely 
can they draw foot under them, and were not my steed a rascally 
coward all three should be food for the vulture in a half hour. We 
are going at a slow trot when they suddenly disappear as if into 
the earth — I did not bargain for this and cautiously riding up to 
the spot find they have m’opped into an arm of the Mahao, which 
winding serpentine, has put itself in my way — ^it is both 
muddy and deep : a rippling sound as something swimming 
in it is perceptible, but the sudden windings hide it from view — 
following a cattle path I soon got over it, but could not find a 
siogle stem of bush or brake sufficiently near to tie up to, so was 
compelled to hang the reins loosely over some large stems of 
grass the only tree near was on the opposite bank, to obtain 
ns shelter I must ford over, so leaving the horse to take care of 
himsdf I managed to get over on sqme sticks which formed a 
dam across the stseam — the rippling sound grew more distinct as 
1 neared the tree, so I crouched on my belly and drew myself 
idong slowly to the brink — there they lay wallowing with only 
beads and stems yisible — ^the gun was to my shoulder in a 
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moment — ^bang ! and the enormous bull and his comrades took up 
the opposite bank like cats, while clambering I gave him another 
shot, but did not stop his career for he rushed on the astonished 
horse with an apparent determination to annihilate him — his horns 
appear buried in his antagonist’s body, when whack, whack, fi-om 
a vigorous pair of heels prhich have saved his life set him free — 
away he bounds pursued hotly by the disappointed foe — coursing 
him beautifully but unsuccessfully for some hundred yards, when 
the horse disappears in a tree jungle, and the trio move off 
slowly together through a large herd of tame buffaloes, in which 
black medley they are soon lost to sight. The gwallahs incited 
to be active by my halloo of eh rupye buhshishy are running in 
all directions to reclaim tlie truant — I wish they may catch him, 
he has gone off in the direction of home, though ’tis sixty miles off! 
At that moment what vast sum of money would I have given for 
a horse had he but four sound legs and could use them — (oh ! 
all ye dealers follow the buffalo hunter on his travels and your 
fortunes are made !) Lame and tired as I was, I continued to 
search for my friends at the peril of being ^attacked by the 
same-uns which had formed a formidable giil at sight of the 
intruder : a peep into the heavy jungle on the banks of the 
Mahao was equally unsatisfactory, they had probably hidden 
themselves, and once more laid down to die. 

The sun was now low in the sky, and to wait for my home 
being caugh^ uncertainty, — ^therefore I slowly footed it back over 
the rough road I had come, scarcely able to keep my legs in many 
places — and only meeting one human being m a walk of some 
miles : at length being fairly lost, all I could do was to fire off a 
couple of barrels at intervals and soon had the satisfaction of see- 
ing my syce who had been puzzling his brains to guess my route, 
and in his tumbles had let off'both barrels of the spare gun entrusted 
to his care, thereby narrowly escaping : after another long ramble 
we found the hathees, when a seat and sonje clean drinking water 
put me all right and tight again. The syce volunteered to find 
the horse and with only a Tittle parched grain tied up in h» 
clothes and a blanket, set off in the directioft I described to him. 
We had some miles to go, such a country and no guides, knocked 
down on the road floriken and a leek to replenish the bottle 
khanah. Arrived in camp late after dark, and found D. and P. 
just arrived. D. has killed a fine tiger in a branch of the 
Mahao, but he shewed no sport, falling stone dead to one ball 
while attempting to sneak along the bank : he had an old scar 
on him. D. has brought out Futteh Bahrfoor’s four other 
elephants, but has had no sport the few days he has been out, 
except deer and hog. 

2Qth . — ^A goodly line to-day, in all seven elephants. To-day 
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following the example of my friends I rode on a pad; as I hear we 
are going into thick tree jungle: soon came on a ^^kill” about two 
days old in a blind nullah near a stream — could not beat most of 
the ground it was so bushy and broken; went to a wide nullah witli 
pools of water here and there — saw the punjas of a -tigress and 
cubs, but there was so little cover near that they had probably 
only come to drink there. Clambered up the dry bed of a hill 
torrent paved with lai*ge round stones, very loose footing, and the 
elephants were soon knocked up. After some hours exploring 
which did not produce a single head of game, we retraced our 
path, having seen nothing the whole day but jungle-fowl and 
spotted deer, the latter quite unapproachable. I will not again 
mount a guddee for sport, unless game crosses, the aim is most 
uncertain and flurried. 

21th . — Moved our camp to-day to Rajahbarry, distant 
about six miles. South of Palee and in Hon’ble John’s territory : 
on bur way my eyes were gladdened to meet horse and syce again, 
the former none the worse, though he had escaped the horns 
narrowly as two stripes without hair on the side plainly indicated, 
and the loss of two days gram was distinctly visible on his 
flanks : he was captured about ten miles from the scene of his 
flight; slowly wending his way to D.’s factory. On our arrival 
at Purrea Tal, found a large herd of buffaloes, young and old, 
more than fifty in number, and we proceeded to attack them in 
the following order : D. on F. Bahadoor, P. on another fast 
one, and self on horseback as usual; the remainder of the 
elephahts with their mahouts as skirmishers kept near us. I 
had just time to gallop ahead of them, and get ready under a 
large tree as a shot from D. announced his advance, upon which 
the whole herd dashed pell-mell close to my station led by an 
immense black bull : there being no branches near the ground, I 
had been compelled to put my arm through the reins and now 
the herd approached,, my horse became quite unmanageable, 
pawing at me in his endeavours to get loose. In consequence of 
nis cowardice I could not fire without letting him go, which 
I was at last compelled to do at the risk of losing him again ; by 
t)ie time I was freed from this annoyance, they had retreated out 
it sure distance, and I had to commence a new chase after the 
tfnant who was scudding away in company with so many pair 
of horns round him. After skirting a small village, and nearly 
overturning some fugitive children the whole party dashed into 
the open, leaving the horse behind. ^1 soon overtook him and 
on*^hia showii^ symptoms of again taking to his heels I put the 
tb my shoulder determined to stop his poltroon propensities 
fbr^nver — luckily for both of us some deserted mat huts pre- 
s^ed themsdves, and In one of these I captured him, all dive 
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and kicking. Mounted and off after a sub-division of the herdj 
(for they had now split Ihemselves into parties of a dozen or lessj 
D. fast coming up in my direction — soon I came up with theni 
all assembled in a dry hallow to take wind — under cover of a 
large tree fired two barrels^ bringing down on his knees a small 
one, but he was soon up ^ygain and off with the rest, with me after 
him. The ground became rough in the extreme and thickly 
studded with ant-hills or stumps, requiring all the faculty of 
the weather-eye to keep clear of. At last the wounded ohe 
stopped and meditated a charge with head to the ground, and his 
example was followed by a laige surly looking cow, so I was 
forced to pull up but could not find a single twig to tie up to : 
while looking about for one, D. hove in sight, so I waited for hisi 
arrival to have a tamasha — meantime the cow sheered off and 1 
rode up to the sulky looking^ little bull, by way of having a little 
horse-breaking — on my going near he came at me full tilt, 1 
fired of course, missed as a rear put the muzzle some feet higher 
—bang ! this time a little better — a ball through the nose, and I 
nearly get tit for tat, as he comes down close to the horse*s chest 
with one horn ploughing the ground. Now let F. Bahadoor have 
a try, says D. The mahout’s hieh^ hick ! produces a lusty kick, 
kick — and over rolls the plucky young bunalo who has actually 
dared to charge an enemy about a score times his size (for the 
little beast is only about a year old and yet as big as a full grown 
tame buffalo — horns rather less.) D.’s shot which I heard, knock- 
ed over a calfj and he has left it behind in the tal with men to 
take charge of it — P. and the mahouts have gone off in another 
direction in chase of another lot. We sat down in a lovely tope, 
(the Terai is full of such,) to rest ourselves and get some water ; 
while quietly seated a fine black and white buck antelope comes 
running over the plain towards us — I threw myself into a piece 
of high grass, and he came within twenty yards — probably he smelt 
me for he suddenly commenced the most e^gtraorainary anticks — 
could the figurantes of the opera imitate it, the butterfly step 
would, bring crowded houses I nave no doubt — ^he went round in 
a circle drawing it narrower and narrower «very round, and so 
fascinated me that it was long ere I could bring m 3 rseir to shoot, 
at him — and missed him both times, though D. declared each hi€ < 
him, but it was almost imppssible to tell whether he touched thd 
ground or not — so quick were his evolutions ! I had nearly re- 
loaded when he bounded off capering as he went. The report of 
my gun had roused from his solitary lair a lar^e buffalo— there 
he stood only a few hundred yards off looking intently at us ; it 
did not take us long to prepare to attack him, and 1^ way of ne-» 
velty it was agreed to do so on foot. Our line of mttle was ar- 
ranged in the following order— 1st, myself with two doubles in my 
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two hsnds~next, D. with the same*-*near me, the horse and syce 
— ^and lastly, at a long distance off, F. Bahadoor. A dry hollow 
ran nearly to the foot of the trees where the brute stood, but as 
it appeared to take a serpentine sweep, we made no further use of 
it man merely to cover our advance half-way — ^which having per- 
formed, we advanced slowly and carelessly' towards him to within 
one hundred yards, when I took a deliberate aim at his forehead, 
and just as about to pull the trigger, to our great surprise, round 
he went and made off at a trot— every barrel we had was dis- 
charged at him — some of the balls striking him in the rump, but 
they only served to accelerate his departure, and by the time I 
had mounted my nag and D. the elephants, he was shewing a 
swift pair of heels far ahead. After much racing or rather 
steeple chacing ^among the numerous stumps surmounted with 
ant-hills at least eight feet high,) we were once more in company, 
though at a respectable distance from each other: at last the 

g hurrie came in our way — its precipitous banks covered with 
ushes— down he plunged into the deep pool below and was 
quickly safe across to the opposite shore which he climbed under 
my fire — on reaching the summit he stood for a moment giving 
me an angry look, and then dashed pff again at full speed (no 
doubt very much refreshed by his cold bath.) In vain I gal- 
loped about to find a ford, but the further I went the more per- 
p^dicular became the banks and die deeper the nuddie, so I 
waited for D. to come up : it was some minutes before he arrived, 
when we held a council of war in which we both agreed that it 
would be now useless to follow him as he must probably be a 
mile ahead, and the sun low in the sky. On our way hack to 
camp we padded the little calf B. had killed and left in the jheel : 
by our umted efforts the little savage was pulled up on the pad — 
he appeared about three months old : soon after we fell in with 
P« who had lansuccessfully chased a buffalo ; but the greater part 
of the mahouts with the pads had not returned from Iheir pursuit. 
Our tents having been pitted near the nuddee we had a delightful 
swim, having first taken the precaution to haunk out any lurking 
alHgators by beating the pool with elephants, (a most necessaiy 
iweeaution m these parts.) An hour’s fishing with nets supplied 
our table with fish. Shortly after our bathe, &e mahouts announ- 
ced fheir return, and that mey had killed two small cows after a 
long and tiring chase of some miles. Bag to-day one buffalo 
and cme partri.dge« 

Full of expectation we three sallied out at an early hour in 
search of the beast. Purrenh Tal proved blank, no doubt yes- 
terday’s shikar has routed them from these parts, so we must 
go to my old ground Chountra Tal to find one. It is a lon^ way 
off, but that Is po stbpper to a sportsmaui say I. Mounted in the 
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flame fashion as yesterday, away we went. Oh the I MfW- 
D.’s shikarry bewitch a floriken by walking round it in a 
a few times, drawing nearer and nearer until he shot it. _ 
an old soHtary bull standing under a tree, I headed Urn for t 
found the line of elephants made him scamper-^v§r sudi ground 
too that I found it nec^sary to divide my two eyes between it 
and him, expecting instanter to be floored : soon got bettw foo^ 
ing and a tight gallop brought me in ahead of him within a mi- 
nute or so to tie up, &c. Gave him tarn barrds which chewed 
his apparent inclination to charge me, as he tinned off immedia^ 
ly in an oblique direction towards tiie Mahao Nuddee, with 
increased speed. Soon as reloaded, I was up or after lum, but 
he had maim such good use of 1^ thn^ thaft 1 was left for astern 
and could not come up in time to dispute tiie passage of the 
river— -he disappeared suddenljr below its banks, ana on rm 
arrival at the spot only a slight ripple ruffled foe water to muk 
his progress. On the other side g^w a strip of bush jungly 
beyond which it was impossible to see for. I pulled up as foe 
stream was deep, and while quietly considering what should be 
done, down came rushing to foe water’s edge a sounder Of hog, 
which consoled me with foe idea that foe intruder on foeir fouB- 
bers could not be for off; riding lower down I was soon over, and 
found myself in a beautiful pain with the floriken all round, 
still my mend was no where visible, and the only khubur I could 
get of him from a coWherd was that he had been swn running 
towards foosS trees (pointing them out) and accordingty in that 
direction I went, but he was no where visible. I cantered about 
reconnoitring for some time until D.’s distant hallOo told me be 
saw him, so I started off as hard as I could go in foe direction 
named, and got a glimpse of him about a mile off gmng along 
rather slower than he did when I last had the pleasure of seei^ 
him : a few minutes extra exertion put me in a ^)od_ place again 
and increased his pace. A long run brought us in sight of Put^ 
rea 'Tal, for which he makes as fast as be well can, and a cou^ 
of milfta are done in no time. Now he has run into the maimy 
flat we must part company for foe present ; he prefers flounderite 
through it, while I prefer going a mile out of my vray on hard 

g -ound : foe result of this difference in opinion was hugely in my 
vour, I rested my panting steed for some minutes undip a 
tope ; foe two gents not in sight, and my homed friend indulging 
in a quiet trot for belund me. By the time man and horee^ worw, 
refremed foehatheesapneared above foe hollow, and again it. wap 
necessary to bq off, taidng it easy as my compsnii^ waa flome’ 
hundred yards in the rear^ I made for foe ghat where our teql| 
were pitch^, guesring that would be his onJy road. 1 wasX 
mistaken, for . I had scarcely tiad up, &c. and ^t unaerfoe-"' 
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overhanging the ford when he rushed down widi a loud splash 
into the water near me, and rolled in it to cool himself, during 
which operation I treated him to a couple of shots on which he 
attempted to charge, but the declivity of my sheltelr probably 
deterred, him for he climbed slowly and sulkily up the opposite 
bank, and had hardly gained it as D. and his manout peppered 
him from a distance, only to add new wings to his night, for 
he has soon fairly distanced us and no mistake. The Chundun 
Tal, a beautiful bare plain some miles in extent lies before us 
covered with smooth turf, and the only christian-like ground I 
have seen since entering the Terai (for riding I mean,) over it he 
bounds like a huge greyhound, and if (oh ! that if,) I had an Arab, 
the bull should die within the next mile.« Here an encampment 
of Kunjas (Gipsies) present themselves, men, dogs. Sec, all join 
in the chace, by their noise astonishing the monster and no doubt 
displeasing him, for he takes a long look and down goes, his head 
— enough for the would-be-killers who retire with more discretion 
than valour ! One solitary tree appears — not a bush or a briar 
for shelter far as you can see, and nothing but a horse’s heels can 
save you here. Acting on the latter consideration, I gave the 
enemy a wide berth (at least one hundred yards) ; for some miles 
D.’s pet pariah bitch (which joined me at the river) barking lusti* 
ly close to his heels, and occasionally retreating when he turned 
to look at her. We went on very admirably in this manner for 
half an hour till we came to the Gunkye, a boggy nuddee flowing 
past a large tree, beneath which a number of herdstnen had col- 
lected for shelter from the approaching intruder: he did not 
attempt to molest them, but crawled into the sluggish stream and 
rolled in his own fashion — leaving my horse in their charge 1 
crawled on all-fours to the edge and gave him the contents of 
both barrels which apparently bewildered him, for he jumped out 
on the slippery shore, shaking himself clumsily, when I made 
good my retreat to the tree, reloading as I went ; ' the herd of 
tame cattle bolted oii alio sides, giving him a wide berth, and 
scoured the maidaim in every direction. The paunky bottom of 
the nullah gave mu^h trouble in crossing, but at last it was fliirly 
achieved by the kindly aid of my friends, the cow-keepers, and 1 
was again on terra firma in hot pursuit. Our route was as dull 
as before until we neared the Bouday Pillars, one of which I 
had nearly been compelled to use when rather too near. I had 
several opportunities of using my gun, but with no place to secure 
my Wse, I could not well do so. Our pace haa now become 
very so so, and we walked along to recover wind, all parties 
being full in need of it, the bull, tro most so, his tongue hanj^g 
from his mouth, his bead dangling towards &e ^ound, and foam 
and sweaf.iu ^teameK dripping ^om him; suddeidy he seemed 
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to gain strength and cantered off in the direction of a dark 
patch of jungle about half a mile off. (I ouite forgot to mention 
that the two gents with the elephants had entirely disappeared, 
probably they were all quite knocked up.) Into this dark look- 
ing cover dashed the builalo and disappeared just as I rode up. 
I rode in slowly and cautiously among the numerous openings, 
and on turning a corner came within a few yards of him — he was 
standing under a tree, and so much screened by bushes tliat I had 
nearly past him ; to back out of such a predicament was the 
work of an instant, and there being no lack of boughs here, I 
tied up and went to work, getting close to him unperceived— 
bang ! bang ! and out he ru^ed close past me and again disap-^ 
peared, again loaded and mounted, and had not gone far arain 
when I was in a similar fix, but this time he had chosen a dear 
patch near the edge of the bushes, no tree or available cover 
within a reasonable distance, nothing but a low stump surmount- 
ed with a large ant-hill, and this immediately in front of him. 1 
was some minutes deliberating on a safe plan of settling him and 
saving myself any more hard riding, therefore to go near enough 
(a most particular point as regards buffaloes who are nearly in- 
vulnerable) was my sole object; so I tied up at a tree in the jungle 
and sneaked along with as little noise as possible towards me 
hillock on my hands and knees until not more than ten paces 
from him : he had no doubt heard my approach for, on peeping 
round the corner I saw his eyes intently fixed on me, slowly I 
raised my gdn and took an aim ; but as if wide-awake he com- 
menced tossing his head and shaking it to and fro. Not wishing to 
risk a shot, I crept softly round to have a crack at him behind the 
shoulder, and had well nigh succeeded when down he came like 
lightning on me ; I dodged him and made for the shelter of the 
bushes near my horse : finding he had missed me, round he came 
again and nearly upsetting him in the charge caught me a blow 
on the loins with his horns sending me flying some yards, when 
I lit on my face, and fortunately kept hoi& of my mn. Though 
much stunned, I felt that I had W one chance, and that must 
speedily exert^ to save myself ; jumping on one knee I faced 
atx)ut first as the bufiTalo had dmwn himself up to r^at the 
blow and bang ! A torrent of blood shot out from his forehead, 
he staggered for a moment and then down he came with another 
charge a^nst me : the s^ond barrel was all but off as he reach^** 
ed me vmen the gun was hurled into the air, exploding between 
his horns harmlessly and I was hurled to the ^*ound with re- 
doubled force* Unarmed* as I was I felt I cgmd do but little, 
and that little was to throw my whole weight on his neck, which 
in his wounded condition would distress him, and accordingly I* 
grasped his horns near the roots, clinging desperately to them : he 
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now commenced kicking and pawing to rid himself of the in- 
cumbrance, and as more than half my body was under his fore- 
feet he quickly succeeded in pounding me off: the spout of blood 
from his last wound increas^ in size, and I was drenched to the 
skin, and my eyes nearly blinded by it, this added to my growing 
apprehension that he would fall dead on the top of me and crush 
me piecemeal : having fairly shaken me off he commenced bat- 
tering me with his head, turning me over and over, pawing and 
trampling me repeatedly. I now tried my last ri»s, that of the 
wary jackall, I pretended to be dead, with motionless heart and 
closed eyes I felt my friend sniff my corpse, and heard him soon 
after walk away to a short distance : with half open eye I watched 
him, he was bleeding as fast as ever, but had his eye fixed on me. 
The spirit of revenge tempted me to give him a farewell shot, I 
put my hand in my pocket foi my powder horn it was not there, 
W loose powder in abundance, nails and caps : my gun lay al- 
most within my grasp, alongside of it what was once a powder 
horn, now reduced to old copper in the late pounding. I had gent- 
ly stretched myself to be enabled to reach them ; I was seen and 
I soon received a repetition of ill usage, when I had to adopt my 
debeption over again and again. All was quiet, the monster retiring 
into the bushes dongside of my horse whom he did not attempt 
to touch ,* there I heard him making hideous grunt and groans, 
and a great shaking of the bushes (probably his demise) soon 
succeeded. On examining my injuries and losses, I found myself 
uncommonly weak, but had lost no blood except from a slight 
scratch on the skull occasioned by a horn : my energy felt tolera- 
bly good, and I did not feel as if I should die this time, but when 
I attempted to get on my legs a horrible pain shot from my spine 
downwards into my thigh, and I fell, sick and exhausted, to the 
ground. After some moments I felt relieved, but whenever I at- 
tempted to gain my feet I dropped as if about to faint, from ex- 
treme pain ; thus was I compelled to draw myself along on my 
hands and knees, the abundant thorns entering my bruised 
flesh to add to my torments and my scanty rags (for every rem- 
nant of clothing was hanging in strips since the late goring) 
could not keep off the heat of the sun which now struck fiercely, 
nor had I any hat, that having been tossed away in the scuffle ; 
my thirst grew intense, and I would Imve given a large sum for 
a glass of water — ^ten yards was the utmost distance I could move 
in half an hour, and it was near sunset when I felt that I 
could move no ' further, and having gained a little tree, made 
up my mind tO( lie there until fouiid. The faithful pariah 
before mentioned kept close to me whining incessantly ; 1 tore 
off a bloody rag or my shirt, and tied it to her neck in the 
hope of her running home. I threatened and struck her, but 
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it was of no avail; she would not leave me : near sunset large 
herds of cattle passed me ^pizin? peaceablv in this wild spot, 
and I was full of expectation that some numan being would 
follow them, but I was disappointed, they passed on alone ! At 
a later hour I heard the wheels of nackcpes creaking, and 
evidently approaching me. 1 haUooed, but it was feebly done, 
and they dia not bear, brft passed on ! Last hope of all 1 .heard 
men’s voices, they were coming towards me, I raised my head 
and fastening my red silk neckcloth to a twig, shook it rer 
peatedly, and called to them, this and the barking of my canine 
companion roused their attention, and two of the party approached 
me, they proved to be Taroos of the Nepal territory who had 
been out hunting for game, and were returning home ; they appear- 
ed rather surprised to find a Feringhee covered with bloM in that 
lone place and wished to be off, saying they had a long way to 
go and night was fast approaching. I reasoned with the least 
ill-looking of the two, and eventually shamed him into humanity ; 
he agreed to. get me safe into the nearest oow-shed and left me 
to give the alarm to the cow-keepers. I had my misgivings that 
he would not return, but with me usual honesty of men of the 
Terai I saw him again in a quarter of an hour : he told me I had 
only a few hundred yards to go, that none of the gwallahs would 
come, so that my only plan was to be lifted on the horse — I could 
not cross the saddle, so he put my breast on it, and lifted my 
lower extremities in his arms until I reached the well, where after 
drinking till* I nearly burst, I was carried into a shed, and de- 

E osited on some clean litter : he then went and brought me my 
at, gun, &c., and not waiting for bukshish as they do down in 
the plains, took himself off home. So far I was all right, hut 
being in a territory well known for its cold attention to strangers, 

I could expect little further than a night’s lodging, and the boiled 
rice (which was offered me and rejected), so 1 expressed a wish 
to get to my tent as soon as possible, offering ruj^es ad liUtum. 
It was near midnight before 1 had any^appficants, these were no 
less than the identical colony of Dangurs, who had often attended 
me in Hunquas at an Indigo factory, (n^w deserted,) near 
Gorukpore ; they sympathised with* me, and a little talk on old 
times brought them into good humour ; it was agreed to make a 
dooly out of a charpoy and caiTy me into camp, full six miles 
off. My equipage came to* the door in about two hours with a 
dozen stout bearers, but no mussal oil being procurable, the 
consequence of which was that we were constantly running foul 
of bushes and hillocks afld nearly tumbled ^nto the Ounkye; 
moreover the conveyance^was but slight, being no less thsai the 
said charpoy tied to some young trees newly cut, and string pf 
grass ditto ditto, an old blanket forming a roof. At a snaft p^ 
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we reached the camp, where the hallooing of my bearers roused 
D. and P. from their slumbers ; they had not imagined anything 
had hapmned, but conjectured I had killed the buffalo and slept 
near it, 1 having said I would follow him until killed, and if too 
late to find my way back would wait till morning : they told me 
the elephants had become so hot that at 12 o’clock they had been 
compelled to turn back for fear of injuiy to them ; it had been 
an unlucky day — D. was not in good spirits, P. was very unwell, 
and I was worst of all : my tattered bloody appearance rather 
alarmed them as to consequences, but I soon mentioned the 
extent of damage done, and that my thigh appeared put out : 
having undressed me the same Dangurs were pressed into the 

service of cariying me to N ^ and at day break we 

started off in that direction. I left men behind to break up the 
buffalo, accurately describing the bearings of the spot, still I 
despaired of their finding it. On my arrival the Rajah’s large 
tents were all ready for me, and bearers not being procurable, I 
was delayed until evening. The Rajah appeared redly sorry for 
me, and what was worst of all I should not be able to go after 
three tigers of which he had received khubur since my departure 
on shikar ; also my intended trip for rhinoceros shooting into the 
lower hills was grievously floored, and I started for Goi'ukpore 
nearly a fortnight before my leave was out. I found bearers all 

ready and took tiffin with my sporting friend at M c, and 

got safe to Gorukpore on the evening of the 30th. 

\V'lLDFIRE. 

P. S. — Nearly up to this time I have been a cripple — for 
the first month after the accident on my back with fever, which 
was only reduced by repeated copious bleeding, and I have only 
given up crutches about six weeks ago. The limb was not dislo- 
cated, sinews had been so severely twisted that for a long time 
it hung uselessly under me, the groin was much bruised — also the 
stomach and the pelvis severely injured, but now I suffer little ex- 
cept when the East winds prevail. Had I been well mounted 
thi» accident would not have happened ; as far as bottom was con- 
cerned, the horse could have no superior — ^this last run was six- 
teen miles over the moit tiring country in the world, and during 
the many times he carried me, never camc on his knees once, 
though going at a racing pace daily over it. His incurable pro- 
pensity of man-eating and the, more heinous one of siting at 
firing mduced me to yield him and render him saleable. I regret 
to si^ he did not survive the operation,— dying in a few days of 
locked>jaw ; he was only a galloway of •about thirteen and a half, 
or less. 
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Having only recently seen a number of the Sporting Reoiew^ 1 
was remind^ that woiks of this description cannot be kept 
^oing unless supported by the pens of those who^ thrown by 
fortune amongst the wilds of the jungle, have opportunities of 
witnessing and participating in scenes, the description of which 
may amuse or instruct those whose avocation confine them within 
the limits of civilized life. 

My present purpose is to give a short account of a ramble 
I have recently made through a portion of the province of 
Malabar; a part of India generally little known and frequented 
(I mean the jungle portions of it) by Europeans, owing partly to 
Ignorance of the sport which it affords, ana partly to the dread of 
the fevers which too often attack those who venture into these 
Sylvan solitudes."' 

Having in conjunction with a friend who had recently 
arrived from Bombay, laid a plan of operations, we left Cannanore 
early one morning in the beginning of last November. 

Cannanore is the Head^-quarters of the provinces of Ma- 
labar and Canara, a military command subordinate to the 
division of Mysore; the force there consists of one of H. M. 
regiments of Foot, a couple of Native Infantry ditto, and a portion 
of Artillery. 

1 liked what I saw of the place much, and tlie climate was 
delightful. 

Here is capital snipe shooting in the neiohbourhood ; but I 
did not see promise of sport of any other kind, except perhaps a 
few hares. 

Our first march was to a place called Cotaparambah, which 
may be considered on the skirts of the jmngl? , there are two pub- 
lic bungalows here built on an old redoubt, and the distance from 
Cannanore about sixteen miles; here we got a few snipe in the 
paddy stubble, and in the evening walking through the jungle 
close to the bungalow saw a fine spotted deer, but did not get a 
shot. The next morning moved on to a place called Kanate^ 
about nine miles, with a capital bungalow. 

(My object being to assist those who may follow me ratheit^ 
than to record the facts of myself and companion, I am thus 
nute in distances and the ac&mmodation to be with.) « 

At this place we were .gratified with the first view we had 
had of coffee and cinnamon planting : the latter looking weU and 
healthy; it is a handsome shrub and the foliage both m tint and 
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luxuriance very beautiful.. The estate was laid out some four or 
five years before by a gentleman formerly of the Bombay Civil 
Sei'vice. A very pretty little bungalow was on the hill in the 
centre of the grounds. 

Here we had fair snipe shooting in some swampy paddy 
fields : we also killed a number of fine^wood«pigeons wnich were 
numerous in the vicinity. In the evening, accompanied by a 
couple of natives we strolled through the jungle, but it was evi- 
dent nothing could be done without beaters. As we were re* 
turning along the road after sunset, a native, not much encum- 
bered with clothes, presented himself in front of us with an arrow 
fixed to his bow-stnng all ready for action; he motioned us to 
stand still, and almost immediately two spotted deer trotted 
across the road between him and us — ^he let fly (rather perilous 
position was ours) but the deer though wounded passed on, and 
as the evening' was fast closing in, we were obliged to leave the 
bloody track much to the momfication of the nigger, who how- 
ever said he thought he should be able to find his deer the next 
day. He was one of a party of Coorchers, who by quietly driving 
the deer towards their armed comrades manage to kill a good 
many. They are said to be very expert in the use of the i*ude 
bow and arrow, which is their only weapon. 

They told us if we would go out the next day we should be 
certain of getting sport, but as we had more interesting game and 
country a-head we resolved to push forward — besides it was very 
hot in that part. 

^ The next march of eleven miles brought us to Neddoobrin- 
chala, or some such name ; a dense jungle at the foot of the Peria 
Ghaut. A good bungalow here likewise, but we had been warned 
not to sleep there for fear of fever : what was to be done ? An 
old Maplah, whose house was about two miles off the road, right in 
the forest, told us he could to a certainty shew us plenty of sam- 
bur, some bison, and perhaps elephants; m spite therefore of fever 
and hot weather we resolved to make the attempt. 

We had not much success: the ground was of the most 
tiresome and difficult description, hill upon hill covered with 
dense thorny jungle; and returned to the bungalow tired and 
disgusted ; the omy victim a small sambur, no bison seen. Of 
dephant tracks we saw numbers but none fresh enough to follow. 

Being all impatient to ascend the Ghaut, we would not listen 
to the old fellow’s suggestion that we should make another day 
of it, and try in another direction : the next morning therefore we 
were' on the mo^e : at day light jungle-cocks crowing in all direc- 
tions, bf which in our progress upwards we killed three. 

It is a good pass toough rather steep for loaded bandies of 
which we encountered several, From the bungalow to the sum- 
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mit is about four miles and the village of Peria three mil^ farther 
on with a good bungalow. Pretty good snipe shooting to be 
found near the bungdow, but some of the ground veiy deep and 
nw companion on one occasion walked regularly into the bowels 
of the land up to his waistcoat pockets; I should also have 
done ditto shortly after but for the warning voice of a native. 

At this place we determined to halt for a day to enjoy the 
beautiful scenery and delicious climate. Peria is certainly one of 
the prettiest places I have ever seen in India. Hills large and 
small, some clothed with fine grass, others with jungle of ail des- 
criptions from the low bush to the mighty forest, and the sky and 
atmosphere so clear and limpid, and the water in the morning 
so cold! I should think the thermometer at the time we were there 
could not have been higher than 75 at mid-day, and some ten 
degrees lower at night. I wonder some of the more independent 
portion of the community of Cannanore, the General for instance, 
does not build a bungalow here and escape from the hot season 
of Cannanore. At Peria it is never hot^ and the nights are cold ' 
enough to require a blanket at any time of the year. 

At day break next morning we were afoot, and attended by 
a dozen beaters sallied forth to try our luck. We beat several 
likely looking patches and found two herds of spotted deer — out 
of one of which a buck was killed ; several hares and peacocks 
were also seen: in fact I should think the neighbourhooa likely to 
afford good sport and within five miles of the bungalow. Ele- 
phants occasionally come, but the ground is hilly and difficult to 
get over — so that unless one had certain khuobur it would not 
be worth one’s while to go out for the mere chance of finding a 
fresh track. ‘ 

Snipe shooting as usual occupied the time after breakfast. 

Manantoddy was ouf next march, seventeen miles and a 
good bungalow. There is a detachment of N. 1. under command 
of a Captain here. • * 

I did not hear of any likelihood of sport in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this place. Snipe shooting of course, but no- 
thing else worth speakmg of. 

A good deal of coffee-planting is can'ied on in this vicinity, 
and we were most kindly entertained in the house of one of the 
gentlemen in this line, so much so indeed, that we found some 
difficulty on the second day in tearing ourselves away from his 
hospitable roof. 

Poor fellow ! in leSs than two months afterwards I heard 
that he was laid under the turf — carried off by fever. 

We were now to turn from the high roa^ and as we hoped 
begin operations in earnest, 
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Tiruhully, about ten miles north, was the pdint we made for, 
and here for the first time our camp-equipage was put in 
requisition. 

A very modest camp was ours — it consisted of a bechoba 
about eight feet square for ourselves, and a small bell tent for our 
servants. The bechoba being barely large enough for the stowage 
of our cots, the eating part of the business was carried on al 
fresco. No great hardsnip in such a fine climate; indeed, we 
both allowed, as sitting in our camp chairs with our legs on the 
table puffing our cigars or sipping our beer or brandy pawnee, that 
we were as happy as princes. 

For my own part I always feel when thus situated, as if I 
could be content to give up the world and forego the society of 
my fellow-men in order to set myself down in the jungles for the 
remainder of my days, and enjoy the wild life of a sportsman — 
but stern necessity says, this must not be. 

The jungle hereabouts appeared after all very unfavourable 
for shooting dephants, though it had been mentioned to us as if it 
were the only place for the sport: it was intersected with extensive 
thickets so very dense that to see an elephant more than five 
yards beyond your nose appeared an impossibility. We endea- 
voured to have them driven out of these places (where they were 
almost all found,) but as the natives perched us up in trees, the 
perverse animals always made off in some other airection, and 
though we on some occasions heard them crashing through the 
jungle invisible at not more that fifty yards distance, our trees not 
beihg locomotive, nor ourselves gifted with the agility of monkeys 
to descend or spring from one to another, we were always dis- 
appointed. At last, on the fourth day we agreed that we would 
resist this tree system, and CQute qui coute encounter the qua- 
drupeds on mother earth. 

The beaters at first refused to drive if we would not climb, 
saying we should be killed, but at length being bribed with the 
promise of one rupee per^man for every elephant we fired at! 
they waved their scruples respecting our valuable lives, and closed 
with' this somewhat extravagant ofrer, but what could we do I 

The number of our beaters amounted generally to about fif- 
teen, half of whom were Coorumburs, a wild independent race in- 
habiting the whole of the Wynaad country : scattered through the 
forest in small companies or families they gain a wretched liveli- 
hood by cultivating a little ragghy, coUecting wax or cardamums, 
or getting an'occasional job of felling amongst the coffee planters ; 
from their mode«of life they are capital auxiliaries to the sports- 
man, in fact are almost indispensable. ^ 

Having gained our 'point as far as shooting from the ground 
was concemed, the^next thing was to find theelephants to shoot 
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al, and we were not long kept in suspense. A fresh track was 
hit upon and followed with great tact and cleverness by the 
Coorumburs, two of whom led the way. At last, appearances 
warranting the supposition that the animals had not passed above 
an hour or two before the two men motioned us to remain where 
we were, whilst they in a most scientific manner made tlie circuit 
of the portion of the jifngle in which they hoped to “ harbour” 
the quarry ; after some time they returned with the pleasing intel- 
ligence that the animals were safely marked down about half a 
mile ahead. 

No time was lost in making for their locality, and the peo- 
ple having posted us in a place to which they judged the beasts 
would direct their course, they separated right and left to form 
the circle. 

The leading man of the party, an old and much worn 
Coorumbah, gave notice when tiiis was accomplished by a loud 
whoop, a very peculiar call which these junglees have. 

No sooner had he done so, than violent rushing as of many 
waters was heard within. The game was evidently on foot — 
however they did not move far. 

It should here be recorded that all ikepersmal knowledge 
which my friend and self possessed of the animal elephant did not 
extend beyond the slow-moving beast with oily forehead, painted 
frontispiece and mahout on his neck, which is met with among 
the habitations of men. We were now to be introduced to a very 
different creature. 

The elephants being thus roused, other men in the more dis- 
tant part of the ring talked and shouted also, and we could gene- 
rally mark the course the animals were taking by the crashing of 
branches ; after some little time spent at this work I fancied I 
heard them making in the proper direction: but again all was still 
as the grave, and I was just beginning to think my ears had de- 
ceived me, or that they had again gone to a remote part of the 
beat, when I was rather disconcerted fey s^ing the heaas of three 
enormous tmkers thrust out of the bushes about thirty yards from 
where I stood: they were moving very slowly however, and 
vague as were my notions of their strength and prowess, I felt 
pretty secure behind the massive tree where I was stationed — ^it 
was some eight or ten feet in diameter with large buttresses^ if I 
may so call them, and I fUt certain they could not upset that ; my 
companion was equally well posted about fifteen paces on my 
left nBnd. 

One only of the threlh magnificent animals left the cover of 
the dense thicket : he appeared much excited, *and I perfectly re- 
collect the expression of ms countenance as he slowly approached 
my part : not having any notion I was there, but evidently feeling 
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that all was not right, he was glancing his eyes about turning his 
proboscis right and left and sometimes thumping it against his 
sides with a loud hollow sound. 

When he was close upon me, his legs and lower part 
of his body still hidden by the underwood, I stepped half 
a pace to my right and thus became exposed to his view; 
he stopped short, out went his broad ‘ears, and up went his 
trunk for what purpose I know not, for at that instant the 
report of my companion’s gun rang in my ears, and much to my 
surprise (and that of the shooter also 1 suspect) the monster 
sui^ lifeless. 

The other two .who had thus unfairly sent him in advance to 
reconnoitre turned about and dived into the thicket from which 
they had only half emerged. We hoped they might be driven up 
again, but they were too knowing for that, and rushed out of the 
magic circle without delay,, the beaters who were all ensconced 
in trees not being able either to stop or turn them. ^ 

At this place the natives shewed us an ingenious plan for 
killing deer and hares at night. The apparatus consisted of a 
powenul light and a number of small bells. We went out twice 
to try what we could do, but only killed one hare : indeed they 
said this was not the proper time of year, and that a very dark 
night was requisite. 

Having given the death of the first el^hant, and this paper 
having already extended beyond the limits I had anticipated, the 
Tour not being yet have finished, I must delay the conclusion 
till another quarter. 


Malet. 
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PIG STICKING AT BURHAMPORE. 

My Dear Tom, — # * * # 

###### 
#**#«# 

I must now turn to your second enquiry, viz., the nature and 
extent of our sport. To answer this in fuU would occupy a gi'eat 
deal more time than I can at present conveniently spare ; I think 
therefore the best plan will be to give you an account of one of 
our last meets to enable you to form some idea on the subject. 
To begin with :-^on the evening of the 22d May^ there was a 
ball and supper given by the Col. and Officers of the 39th Rert. 

N. I. to Mr and Mrs M , who were about to leave us for 

Chittagong. The affiiir past off glonously, affording the greatest 
satisfaction to all the guests and the highest credit to the gallant 
corps with whom it had originated. At an early hour of the 
morning we separated, and having determined to devote the next 
day to rest, we appointed the following day for leaving the sta^ 
tion. Accordingly at an early hour on me 24th, we (i. e., M., D. 
and myself) started from Berhampore, and after dining with 

our friend D , at Shikarpore, we arrived late in the evening 

at Hurrysunker. To our great annoyance we found that our 
traps had not yet arrived— we were consequently obliged to sleep 
on our elephant pads ; and to send a cooly to guide the mahouts, 
&c., who were in charge of the luggage to our whereabouts. 
Little can you all at home, luxuriating on your downy beds, ima- 
gine the many annoyances to which we sportsmen are frequently 
subjected in this country, from the thick-headedness of our ser- 
vants. However, though our beds were none of the softest or 
smoothest, we contrived somehow or other to prove that our wor- 
ship of the “ dreamy god’* was as fervent as it was grateful. 

2bth, — Vf e were out by 4 this tmoming — L. joining us— 
tried the little Hurrysunker. At the very onset, however, I was 
unfortunate ; for the first pig that broke cut my horse IVue Blue 
in the back and disabled him for the rest of the meet. The nag 
was game to the backbone, and but for tins would have proved 
a rum customer. One fine boar was tallyhoed several times, but 
always mana^d to escape, giving us a good deal of trouble and 
annoyance, ^e worst part of the business was he^ laohed a 
fighter, and, as the sequel will prove, did not belie his looks, I also 
lost another ^ood boar on ^account of L.’s mare not coming up, 
and hence being of no assistance to me. I had conseqUenffy to 
grind after it alone. The run was over the ground generally 
termed by pigstickers who frequent the Huriysunker jungle, 
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“ The Gilbert Mile,” and it is no easy matter to master a good 
boar alone in this short distance, especially too if he manages to 
get any thing of a start. At 2, we returned to the factory — ^but 
not till we had made five good boars bite the dust. Tiffin, &c., 
being over, at 4 in the afternoon we were out a^ain to try for the 
pig which had given us so much trouble m the morning. 
Duiing the first hour we killed 3, without, however, getting a 
glimpse of our friend, who appeared to be a good tactitian, turn* 
ing round with the elephants and dodging us completely. In the 
last beat the mahouts managed to keep a good line, and when 
about 30 yards from the end of the jungle (when we had given up 
all hopes of his bursting,) he pleasingly disappointed us by making 
a rush out of the. Null jungle and going strait on end for the big 
Hurrysunker. None but those who have experienced a similar 
sensation can tell the pleasure with which we witnessed the move- 
ment : Tallyho — ^there be goes ! and away we pelted full chase. 
The big Hurrysunker was looming in the distance — but before he 

could reach it he was stopped by a benediction from L , all 

the rest well up. Then came the fight — ^the fierce and an^y 
charge — ^the white and glancing ivories — but all in vain— he died 
hard, fighting to the end within a very short distance of his home. 
Thus ended our first day’s sport, killing nine boars and oxAy four 
spears out ; not so bad, considering the number of sows (whom we 
venerate) that gave us long runs before their gender was known. 
The distribution of the spears was as follows — D 2, L 1, ray- 
self 6. ' , • 

26/A. — Owing to a heavy shower having fallen, we were 
unable to go out in the morning, it being a point with us to 
endeavour to prevent (as far as possible) any injury happening 
to Indigo or other crops. Being, however, a fine sunny day, we 
determined to have a grind in the evening. Accordingly we 
sallied out, and from the number of pigs we had seen during the 
previous day we made sure of sport. The little Hurrysunker 

2 1e is but small — yet though so, it generally affords sport 
nent for three or four, visits. It was in rare order this year, 
the jui^le being of« the right height to give good cover to the 
pigs. Well, the elephants had scarcely been put in when out 
broke a magnificent boar making straight for a small jheel at a 
little distance — he was ridden by M. — L. and myself, the spear 
feJling to L. This pig shewed us some rare sport, making some 
splenmd chiurges and fighting nobly down to the very water’s 
edge where we despatched him. We wended our way back, and 
had not been in the jungle five minutes ere a second woke. He 
was ridden by L. and myself, the spear foiling on this oc^ion to 
me, 1 being on Barefoot, L. on Golden Bein. This little nag 
— aldiough a pony — ^prpved himself to. be a very game bit of stun 
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and retained his good character throughout the meet. A third boar 
veiy shortly afterwards broke, and a very large one he was ; he 

was ridden by M , L. and myself. M.'s spear. This janwar 

fought well, charging right and left, and was apparently bent on 
doing mischief ; however, no harm was done, he being unable 
to save his own bacon— although once in charging Golden 
Rein, he nearly took off the little nag’s tail ; at all events if he 
did not quite do it he leaped high enough to do so. To wind up 
for this day another chose to break just as the twilight haze 
was fast falling, and we beginning to think of working home- 
wards. No sooner was he seen, however, than at him, we all 
went with spurs in. It was a noble brute, one of “ the breed of 
royal bloods”, and well did he prove himself so ; for no sooner 
had I come close to him when wheeling round, he was down on me 
like a shot. Rising slightly and for a moment on my stirrups^ 
I received the proud scion of a long line of pigs with all the dite 
honors, the ^ear entering about hdf an inch from the spine, and 
on I past. Ill a moment he discovered a second horseman close 
on his haunches : with a short fierce grunt he was round and at 

him. M , for it was he, returned the compliment with a quiet 

dig in the ribs — a friendly how are you this evening” poke. This: 
continued till worn out with the loss of blood, the brute fell 
covered with wounds and glory. All the pigs this evening haring 
taken the same direction, this one was killed nearly in the^iroe 
spot as the others. Spears ; L 1, M. 1, myself 2. 

27th , — Put the elephants through the big Huriysunker jun- 
gle, but as we had anticipated realized no sport — for not only did 
we not put out a sin^e nig, but in reality we scarcely one, 
the null being so thick ana high as in many parts to be waving 
considerably above the elephant’s heads. In consequence of this, 
we determined to leave Hurrysunker and proceed to Soonakoon- 
dy. Having then loaded the elephants with traps, &c., we started 
during the day, and arrived there late in the* evening. 

28/A. — Skirted the large Soonakodhdy jungle, but this being 
far too heavy for us to neat, we proceeded to the eaten down 
jungle opposite the Jenadah bazar. This look^ most promising, 
and the result proved the premise to be a true one. The elephants 
were put in and orders given to beat the jungle upwards from the 
bazar. Before they had pipceeded a hundr^ yards, a large boar 
broke, and was ridden by D. and myself. He turned out, how- 
ever, to be a chicken-hearted wretch, for instead of coming down 
to the charge on being pressed, he swam the bheel and thus 
escaped. A second was soon on foot, and M. andL. were as soon 
after it, the spear falling to«the latter. This was a much better boar 
than the last, and fought both long and well. A third too, now; 
chose to Ipave his haunts; he was ridden by the Wh<de party, Ae 
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spai’e falling to me. He did not give much trouble, being soon 
brought down. A fourth gentleman chose also to tempt our spears, 
and a sorry day it was for him that he did so. He was ridden by 
L. and inyself, giving us a fearful twister over some awfiilly heavy 
ground. Here I nounded him, L. keeping well in the rear. 
After a little while he TOt upon some lighter land and began to 
make play, but again uie pace of the nags told against him, and 
he evidently appeared to be aware of it, for without waiting to be 
asked he came down in a magnificent charge on my horse. The 
nag was an untried one, and to my utmost "disgust did not prove 
quite so staunch as could have been wished ; starting suddenly 
aside the pig was allowed to pass on unscathed. You may be 
sure that this want of pluck in my nag brought down on him 
curses deep though not loud ; however L. came in almost im- 
mediately, and bgre off the spear. After a good deal of coaxing, I 
at last contrived to get my horse up, and this time succeeded in 
planting a severe punisher in the boar’s side. This completely 

roused his mettle, so away he went at L- a second time, and 

having a most peculiar predilection for leather, he caught hold 
of L.’s boot, but fortunately by the toe and sole, and held on with 
the apparent intention of turning boot jack for the nonce. But 
no ! xhe boot was one of a favorite pair imported from Done- 
gal and fitted too well ! The most ludicrous part of the scene, 
ho«r, was that while this relative position was being held for 
some 30 yards, L. was calling out most lustily — “ For God’s sake, 
comes on like a good fellow,”’ but not being left handed^ I was 
unable to do any thing but sit on horse and laugh. The 
affair ended in the janwar’s hauling off the stirrup with its lea- 
ther which it dropped ; he himself dropping soon afterwards — L. 
killing him oft' his horse with only one stirrup. He turned out 
to be a clipping boar in shape and make, and had he but chanced 
to have inserted his tusks in the flanks of L.’s horse instead of 
using his fore teeth ip the way he did, the probability is great 
that he would have lived fill another day. This brute took so long 
to kill that both L. and myself lost a good deal of sport, as the 
pigs were at this time breakingin all directions. On going back 
to the jungle we met M. and D. who had in the meanwhile kill- 
ed their two pigs, each single-handed. This was a most trying 
day for the horses, the ground being ^o very heavy. One thing, 
however, we found out, viz., that on heavy ground a horse has most 
decided advantages, over pigs be it observed, however, that it 
is over pigs alone, for when we come^to larger game (more parti- 
« 

« We rather think our friends of the Tent Club will reverse this decision. 
We have seen a pig go away from a first-rate field and only heeauae the ground was 
heavy, for he was overhauled on light ground tod killed. — A. E. 
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cularly buffaloes)^ the superiority vanishes immediately ; as they 
can go long over the heaviest ground at one long lolloping gallop 
for some 14 or 15 miles vrith comparative ease. I have ridden 
them under these circumstances in company with my old friends 

C and M but would never think or doing so again over 

any ground but what is light. One of the parties just named, could 
mention a close brush he dnce had in an encounter with one of these 
monarchs of the jungle, by which he had liis jacket, shirt, &c., cut 
open, and the one brace left hanging but by a single thread, and 
the whole done as cleanly as if a razor had been put across and 
the injurv been done by it. Spears : L 2, M 2., D 2, myself 1. 

2Qm . — ^Joined this morning by our friend B. of D . No 

sport at all. The pigs aware of the arrival of a fifth hand, and know- 
ing full well how greatly the number of their fathers had already 
been diminished by us, refused to break under such circumstances : 
no remedy was left but to return to our tents with an empty bag. 

30^/t. — Our friend B. left us this morning, not being able to 
remain till the afternoon. We commenced mis day by beating 
up the large jungle, but from its size we were not able to turn the 
brutes out as we could have wished. One we managed to get 
to the edge of the jungle, who was afterwards tempted into 
the maidan, but he was evidently very doubtful as to what were 
to be his movements. But the results would, under any circum- 
stance, have been the same. Breaking back into the jungle he 
was received by M., who floored him instanter. Finding this 
jungle to be far too extensive for us to remain in it any longer, 
we made the best of our way to some fine October Indigo on the 
churs of the Ganges. Here (from information previously received), 
we were led to expect some magnificent boars and so it proved. 
We could only make a line of coolies, and accordingly in they 
went. Before, however, they had proceeded far a fine faipar broke, 
— ridden by the whole party. The spear fell to me. The run 
was somewhat a short one as he broke towards the large jungle ; 
a second boar shortly afterwards stole qhietly away, unseen by 
any one save myself. 1 consequently immediately gave the Tally- 
ho*! M. was unfortunately on the other sidaof a khal and could 
not follow, I had therefore to grind the brute alone. He made 
point blank for the river over some cruelly hard, broken and 
cracked ground. However push along-keep-moving-with a-tight- 
rein-and-not-too-fast is your only here. This in the long run told 
upon him, yet still he seemed disposed to take to the water. Just, 
however, as he reached the bank I managed to give him one fatal 
dig — but alas, * • 

Phanton^s of danger fear and dread, 

Float hourly round ambition’s head.” 

For at this moment in the charge down I came — horse and all 
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over the edge; In a moment the nag had recovered himself^ 
placing me, however, in a jpeculiarly awkward position. Knocked 
completely off my saddle, without, at the same time, losing my 
stirrups (both of which happened to be on the same side of the 
saddle,) I was thrown on my back with my head downwards, 
staring full at the chest of my horse. It was little Barefoot, 
and luckily for me it was so, or that pig^ would have been the last 
I should ever have killed. Raising myself slightly on the elbow 
without daring to touch rein or horse, I endeavoured to extract 
one foot from the stirrup without driving the spur into the nag. 
Fortunately in this I succeeded — and now using the foot thus 
rescued as a lever power I had in a few seconds the other foot 
released also — and in another moment was up by the side of 
my nag (who had stood motionless all this while) ; and 

As I saw the red waves of the Ganges roll on'* 

I was just up in time to behold my victim sinking slowly in its 
depths. 

The spear (which was in the brute) together with the head 
was obtained tlie next morning. Wallung the little nag 
back to the Indigo, I had the pleasure of seeing another Janwar 
on foot and making towards the large jungle. This, though 
their usual safe place of refuge, is scarcely far enough to ensure 
them safety, and so it turned out in this case ; he was caught up 
within the mile and speared. D. being close enough to give second 
spear. On returning to the Indigo we found M'. and L. gone 
away^ after a fifth fellow who was described by the beaters as a ter- 
rific beast. It was some time before we could discover in what 
direction they had gone, but soon the din of voices and the 
noise of tom-toms, informed us of their whereabouts : the boar had 
broken fipm the Indigo into the maidan, and had not gone 
fifty yards before he came down in a fearful charge from behind, 
compelling both M. and L. to make a decided cut for it. After 
this he made away for r. plantain garden, but before he could 
reach it I was on nim and drew first blood. He then ensconced 
himself among the long grass in the said garden, nor was it with- 
out the greatest difficulty that we could induce him to quit it. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, he could scarcely be said to do 
it entirely, for lie immediately crept ^ over a high bank and laid 
himself down in a freshly cut ditchu Now came the point of 
difficulty, for as prior to this he had somewhat severely wounded 
a syce and made mincemeat of a pariah dog, none of us were par- 
ticularly desiroua of making his further acquaintance in so en- 
closed a space. However as a rush for it appeared to be our 
only chance, I tried it, and most effectually too, giving him an 
awful poke wliich forced him out, and dropped him too about 
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twenty yards from the spot. This in such a portion was cer- 
tainly a good piece of luck. He was an exceedingly fine boar 
and immensely large. 

Adayof restfor man and beast, and decided- 
ly required by both ; more especially the latter, for the weather was 
awfully oppressive, and^ as we were not particularly di^osed to 
spare the pigs we were obliged not to spare our nags. But con- 
dition is your only, and they had all been spared for this par- 
ticular meet as fortuitous circumstances had prevented any ear- 
lier sport. 

June 1. — ^We again went away into the high Indigo on the 
banks of the Ganges, and after beating up and down several 
times tally-hoed a magnificent boar. He was first viewed by M. 
and myself, and as he broke into an open space in the centre of 
the Indigo, each exclaimed, “ What a mass of Ivory ^ He broke 
back and all came to a check, but having slunk quietly ahead he 
was again fortunately viewed by L. who rode him through 
the Indigo, but at so slow a pace that M. and myself thought he 
was simply on the look-out ahead. However, as he continued 
going on at this pace we followed, and got up just as the boar 
was thinking whether or not he should face the open. He preferred 
remaining where he was, and showed fight over and over again. 
One tremendous charge he made on M. whose horse for the mo- 
ment turned a most bigotted Musselman, L. had a chance or 
two at him but missed ; I then came up on Barefoot and succeeded 
in giving him more or less of a quietus : he dodged about for 
some time in the high plant, frequently approaching the very 
edge but would not break, and was despatched eventually by a 
spear from L. whose little horse behaved nobly. He turned out 
to be a very large boar, and his head was a very extraordinary 
one. There was no upper tusk on the near side, and consequent- 
ly the lower tusk had grown to an unusual length. The whole 
measuring fourteen inches, 6 of which were inserted into the 
alvelar process and the remaining 8 outside. The head itself was 
also a very fine one, very long from the snout to the top of the 
forehead, and very high from the forehead to the posterior angle of 
the lower jaw. The head is in my possession. We beat back 
the Indigo, and the sows gave us a lot of trouble. L. eventually 
got a boar away by himself and after a long run he was number- 
ed with the dead, having given some gooa sport. Thus ended 
our work for the day, and being some five miles from the bunga-^ 
lows — home was the word, • 

m 

On the 2d, we sallied forth a^n in the afternoon, the re* 
peated showers that fell not permitting us to go out in the morn- 
ing; the ground even then being only rendered ridable by a 
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good hot sum We amin repaired to the Null jungle opposite 
the Jenadah Bazar. The elephants had not been in long ere as 
usual a boar broke; he was ridden by L. and myself over cruel 
ground ; the pig tumbling over every fifty or sixty yards in the 
deep and wide cracks on the chur. I on Barefoot twisting him 
in good style followed by L. on Golden Rein ; I soon managed to 
bring him down — but he w'as not sufficiently punished to prevent 
his doing injury, as he made good his second charge on L. and cut 
his little nag rather badly. A second boar was soon on foot, and 
the janwars were determined to-day that we should not get off un- 
scathed; he was pounded by the whole party, M. on Jim Crack, 
D. on Buffalo, L. on his non-descript — a good one though he 
had no name, and I on Barefoot ; I brought him in a few minutes 
to bag, and a fighting scoundrel he was, wounding M.’s horse in 
his second attempt to frighten us all. He indicted a deep cut in 
the flank and another in the inside of the hock, he himself even- 
tually meeting his death like a trump. On retracing our steps, a 
third was viewed which proved the largest we killed. I on Tom- 
boy, M. on Wizard, whose horse again was destined to be the 
unlucky one. The brute came to a stand-still in jungle about four 
feet high, where he was floored by me. After this he came down 
on Wizard, made a tremendous bound, and cut the nag high up 
in the buttock, but only slightly ; he being able to go out on the 
following and last day of the meet. We killed one more before 
we went home, after having met with more accidents this-day 
thap during the whole of the meet. ** 

3d . — ^This was our last day. The rain had been very heavy 
during the night, and as we plainly saw that our sport was all but 
at an end, we (i. e., M., L. and myself) determined to have one 
more giind, D. remaining at home in compassion as he said for 
the nags. We took out only one horse each, M. on Wizard, L. 
on Give Him a Name, and 1 on Tom Boy. Sending the nags to 
the old quarters, we followed on the elephants, putting them into 
the same jungle as yesterday, and game was soon on foot. This 
half hour E sport is soon told, we getting no less than three boars 
in this short period and from the time of mounting our nags, 
when we viewed the first up to the death of the third boar, it was 
one continual gallop, never having to return to the jungle at all. 
The brutes were breaking in*all directions, and we scarcely gave 
our nags a pull. It was severe work, and we all agreed that 
there had never been such a grind as this, in any part of the 
moolook since our arrival in India. The horses were certainly 
slightly winded, .but a quarter of anliour put them all to rights, 
excepting that Tom Boy was obliged to have a warm astringent 
ball during the night. He also had had enough of it, and after its 
being decided that a little spirits and water would be the correct 
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thing, and congratulating ourselves that we were the boys to 
polish them off, bade adieu to the jungle for the season. 

We wound up, as you will see, with thirty-four pigs, were 
only out nine days, and only once went out, twice during the day ; 
and if such sport as this will not tempt you to come out to India^ 
nothing will — Good bye | 

Laylock. 

Burhampore, 1846. 


NOTES FROM MUTTRA. 

The acorns are now ripe, or will be so by the end of this 
month, in the oak forests in the hills, consequently the bear sea- 
son will shortly commence. Oh ! that 1 were at.Landour to enjoy 
the fruits of experience reaped last year ! ! ! Know most potent 
Editor, that at the villages of Thapla and Bite, (the former twelve 
and the latter eighteen miles from the hospi^ at Landour, on 
the Gungooty road) bears swarm in the oak forests from Novem- 
ber till February or March. After this period the acorns lose 
iheir flavor and bruin buries himself in the dense khuds, subsist- 
ing upon berries, and the khets of the paharries (mundhua is the 
favorite grain) till the oaks again bear fruit. During the interval 
not a bear is to be seen unless a man sits up at night, or comes 
across one when beating a khud. In the middle of November 
last, I came to the abovenamed villages by accident and met with 
excellent sport, bagging six bears (two more were found dead 
shortly after I left) and losing man}» severely wounded. The 
plan I pursued was, to go out early in the morning aCnd late in 
the evening, and watch the oak trees from some commanding 
eminence. On marking a bear up a tree I jjroceeded without 
noise within a few yards, if possible, and placing my battery on 
the ground by my side, (never leave guns in niggers' hands, or 
they may not be available in time of need), commenced action to 
the front. Bruin if a plucky fellow, charged, if not ran away ; in 
either case they often got ojf, sometimes canying with them five 
or six bullets. Bear shooting is excellent sportyibut two or more 
should always be engaged in it, both for success in bagging and 
security against danger. Captain S was very nearly expend- 

ed last year in the Ramserai valley. He was seized by a wound- 
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ed bear and deserted by his attendants, except by one man who 
gave the bear such a whack on the head with a heavy stick as to 

cause the brute to turn on his new assailant. Captain S , 

though severely wounded, immediately got up, followed the bear 
and most gallantly shot it. 

Now for a few words on tank fishing. Captain . Popjoy, 
in an excellent article in No. 6, states that carp will not take 
bait in the cold weather. I think he is mistaken, as on the 
29th of October I landed one rpwee of 91bs., one of 81bs. 
and one of 61bs., beside many small meergah and kalabause, also 
several gentlemen have assured me that they 'have caught carp 
in the month of November and December at the Deeig tanks. 
Captain Popjoy’s drawings of fish are excellent, and do credit 
to the Review. 

Purdy in his list of ^me birds has left out two, com- 
mon at Gungdotry and Kunawar; viz., the jher munal or 
snow pheasant and the' coor munal; both live close to the 
snow and are very difficult to approach, as the burrul or 
wild sheep is generally found in their neighbourhood; they 
are seldom fired at for fear of scaring away the nobler game. 1 
send the names of villages that are easy steges to Kunawar, Ju- 
mootrie and Gungootrie, Supplies are only procurable at the 

E laces named, and not always even there. A purwanah should 
e obtained from the Superintendent of the Dhera Dhoon, and a 
chuprassie from the Tiri Rajah. The Rajali is very obliging and 
never refuses if a polite letter is sent to him. If you complain 
of the weight of tnis letter, look to your Notice to Correspon- 
dents. No thin paper, only write on one side. Would you like 
to have coloured drawings of the coolen, male and female ? I 
killed two last month, and can say a word or two about them if 
required. 

Route from Mussorie to Kunawar by easy stages : 

Kowri 21 mile, ^ Kaundara 10 miles, rypeara lOpniles, 
Bills 10 miles, Mungra 8 miles, Paralu 10 miles, Garugad 10 
miles, GSichan 16 miles, Khansean 10 miles, Dhonea 6 miles, 
Pujeri 10 miles, Jake 10 miles, Sooroo Bassa 10 miles, Nooroo 
Bassa 10, Langla the first Kunawar village 8 miles, total distance 
from Mussorie to Kunawar 157 (one hundred and fifty seven) 
miles. Supplies are procurable at the following places ; viz. Kaun- 
dara, Py^ara, Billu, PSrulu, Garugad, Guichan, Khansean, 
Dhonea, rajen, Yake, Sangla. At Mungra you wade through 
the Jumna, but as it is rather dangetpus, it is better to go to the 
brid^ two stages higher up the Jumna. 

Route from Garugad in the Ramserai valley to Jumootrie : 
Qunette 8 miles, Ghillar 14 miles. Budge on the Jumna IB miles, 
Gouchnore 9 miles, Nisni 16 mil^, KursSlee 10 miles, Jumootrie 
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and back to Kursalee 1 6 miles — ^Total distance from Garugad to 
Jumootrie 73 miles. Supplies procurable at each village. 

Route from Jumootrie to Gungootry: Keilsoo 28 miles, 
Barsoo 28 miles, Thear 12 miles, Bangelfy 10 miles, Jallah 14 
miles, Gungootry 20 miles — ^Total distance 112 miles. 

Route from Gungootry to Landour: Jallah 20 miles, Bangelly 
14 miles, Dhuromsallah 12 miles, Butwarree 12 miles, Manere 
14 miles, Barretty 14 miles, Dundah 10 miles, Thanah 12 miles, 
Khodu 6 miles, Andlieara 8. miles, Thapla 12 miles, Landour 
12 miles — ^Total distance 142 miles. Supplies procurable at each 
village. 

Mules can go nearly all the way to Gungootry and Jumoo- 
try, but not to Kunawar. 

Abstract of Sport in the Bhurtpoor territory in October 1846. 

Arrived at Decig on 3d of October and commenced fishing 
in the larger tank. 

With Fish. 

3d October, 1 rooee of lllbs. ; — 4tli October, 1 rooce of 51bs., 
1 rooee of 31bs., I sowlee of 41bs. ; — 5th October, 1 rooee 9lbs. ; 
6th October, 1 rooee 71bs. ; — 7th October, 2 rooee of 61bs., 2 meer- 
gah of 41bs. ; — 8th October, 16 rooee 61bs., 2 meergah of 41bs. ; 
— 9th of October, 1 rooee of 61bs. ; — 10th of October, 1 rooee of 
71bs. ; — 29th of October, 1 rooee of lOlbs,, 1 rooee of 81bs., 1 
rooee 6lbs. 

With Antelope. 

Put the rifle together and commenced work on 7th October. 

7th, October, 3 black bucks. — From 7th to 12th, 4 black 
l)ucks; — 13th, 2 black bucks ; — 14th, 1 buck and 1 chikara; — 15th, 
3 antelope; — Kith, 2 antelope; — 17th, 1 antelope; — 18th, 2 ante- 
lope ; — 19th, 2 antelope ; — 20th, 3 antelope ; — 21st, 2 antelope ; — 
22d, 2 antelope; — 23d, 3 antelope; — 25th, 3 atitelope; — 27th, 4 
antelope, and 28th 1 antelope. « • 

Total 31 black bucks, 6 does and 1 buck chikara. 

With Coolen. • 

13tli October, 1 coolen; — 14th, 2 coolen; — 17th, 3 coolen ; 
— 25th, 8 coolen ; — 26th, 5 coolen; and 27tli, 3 coolen. — ^Total 
of coolen 22. • 

Jumna. 


Muttra, November 4, 1846. 
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FANCIFUL REALITIES; 

OR 

SKETCHES FROM EVERY DAY 1.IFE IN INDIA. 

No. II. 

** Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious Court ?” 

The evening sun is slow sinking on the broad bosom of 
the Nerbudda, whose surface, scarcely ruffled by the western 
breeze, reflects the bold outlines of a few Hindoo temples, a 
ruined terrace and the less picturesque features of a large village 
upon the northern bank, where the mighty river sweeping to- 
wards the west in a reach of some miles length forms by an ab- 
rupt rectangular bend, the first possible ford within more than 
forty miles from the Gulf of Cambay. 

Though late in May 184 — the ford is' still deep and slightly 
affected by the spring tide, the stream is breaking in a gentle 
lipple against the breast of the horses and half way up the 
saddles of a small party of Europeans who are sl()wly crossing, 
and 'each when he has emerged dripping from the deep ford and 
has extricated his horse from the heavy sands, disappears at a 
smart canter among the bushes that fringe the southern shore. 

On the northern face of some high land which slopes 
gradually towards the bed of the Nerbudda, distant perhaps half 
a mile stands the small vHlage of Sursah, A cart-road enters 
from the eastward gradually skirting the northern boundaiy of 
the village till it leads byian easy descent to the wide sandy bed 
of the river, here flowing for a straight reach of perhaps five 
miles, nearly due north and south, being about at right angles to 
the direction it had done to this point and does again assume 
below the ford. 

A tall palm tree emerging from a scanty belt of forest trees 
of stunted growth, crowns this acclivity, while a tributary river, 
now dr}' but presenting in the rains a stream of considerable 
depth and velocity, whose precipitate banks are shaded by a 
dense growth of forest trees, skirts ‘the fields towards the east, 
partially concealed by the undulating ground which, rising 
oehind the village, gradually becomes more stony and more 
intersected by ittvines; towards the south, till it attains the long 
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ridge of hills surmounted by the picturesque mosque and tomb 
of a Moslem saint, familiarly known as Bawah Ghose. Under 
the meagre shade of this cluster of trees, is a single-poled tent, 
occupied by three Europeans, and surrounded by the picturesque 
groups which enliven on Indian encampment. The small stud 
of horses picketted in a line, a few natives cooking, smoking or 
sleeping round the f^^es; our sagacious ally, Hyder Guz 
crounching his never-to-be-entirely consumed heap of maize 
straw, employing the serpent for a hand*’ to sweep away his 
indefatigable assailants, the flies, occasionally varying the amuse- 
ment by a shower of dust over his ample person, or bjr recourse to 
that inexhaustible reservoir, from which he, from time to time, 
surrounds himself with a momentary rainbow, to cool his sun-dried 
Wde. . -j- 

The day is waxing warm as the sun rises to half his meridian 
height, and with it grows the impatience of the European, for the 
usual report from the faithful scouts. 

A new troup of armed men has joined the group round one 
of the fires, and after a brief consultation, four or five men ap- 
proach the tent-door. 

The honest irregular features of Rooplah of Soqtarpqore, the 
small, smiling face of Luemuneah of Sursah, twirling his sandy 
moustache, with an air of considerable satisfaction on his comical 
countenance and the tall slim form of his long-haired brother to 
whom, regular features, bare head and lip, guiltless of moustache, 

f ive the ad{)earance of a woman, tliough his courage is as well 
nown as his comely figure. These and a few others are recognis- 
ed with familiar glance by the Europeans, as they listen to the 
details of the game, which has been marked down. An order 
for Hyder to be accoutred and the morning meal to be served 
with due dispatch, is obeyed ; and three Europeans are soon 
silently following the calm old ally, surrounded by a considera- 
ble body of natives eager to witness or assist in the death of the 
Destroyer ! ! ♦ * , 

Many a deep ravine and many a shady thicket leems with 
associations of former adventures. Again ij^ the story told of the 
death of Lallah Dessaie, hard by his own stackyard and how the 
wary devourer had followed with silent steps the elephant, 
whose riders sought him long, in vain, until a backward glance 
discovered his crouching form in their wake and directed one 
Veil aimed shot which stretched him on the spot from whence he 
nev>i* rose.” Then was told many a fearful meeting with the pre- 
sent chase,” many a hair-breadth escape, and how during the 
past mek two children had been carried off by the animal, vmose 
iair tie paiiy was approaching. 

Siiwly down the winding cart road, across tlie bed of the 
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smaller river, the train, increased by many a bow-armed hunter 
— passed and halted at the pool daily visit^ by the village cat- 
tle, whose numbers had often been diminished by the family of 
noble cats, whose sixth descendant was soon to be overthrown. 

Two or three cautious scouts are dispatched to an adjoining 
eminence, whence on a former occasion the party had obtained 
a very satisfactory view of four tigers asleep under a bush, and 
rolled up like kittens in a corner of the ravine, not more than 
two hundred yards distant from the village watering place. On the 
present occasion the royal party was reported invisible, and the 
jmarch of the hunters was resumed along the cart road for a mile 
n a south easterly direction — scouts being dispatched from time 
to time, to man the trees most convenient for reconnoitring the 
ravines in which the prey had often been discovered,' and where 
it was again believed to have retreated — and a similar number 
of men had from the first dawn of day watched the ravines which 
intersect the country between the present position and the Ner- 
buddah. The horses and attendants being stationed under a suit- 
able tree, and Hyder having received his freight, descended into a 
ravine at a spot where it diverges into two branches, each of which 
had witness(id successful encounters with the feline race when 
this party lacked the assistance of the stalwart slave, Ilydcr. 

A moment to the memory of scenes, indelibly printed on the 
recollections of each who, side by side had sought, found and 
slain — tlie charging tiger — 

H 

^ “ Juvat ire, 

Desertos que videre locos, lirtusque relictum 
Hie acie certare solelnuit/* 

Tracked by her blood and by traces of frequent falls, from where 
she had received the contents of both barrels from the almost 
unerring weapon of one of the present party — a large tigress had 
been discovered prostrate in the bed of the southern branch of 
this ravine. Fortunately for the pursuers, who had followed 
through the tangled thickets, accessible to men only in a crouch- 
ing attitude, and entered by each of the party with finger on 
trigger, or with bar^ blade in hand, death had followed quicker 
than they, upon the track of the wounded victim. Though the 
country for miles round had been searched for traces of tlie 
other three tigers, (one of whom had been shot through the body) 
weariness and night closed that day’s labour, without another 
ventured 

The eastern branch of the same ravine, had, (after 
val of six days froili the last mentioned event,) bgen the sce»® of as 
,|ftagmficent a charge for the tiger, when at bay — as man ever 
saw and lived ! 
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Three tigers, roused from slumber had been driven up the 
ravine, receiving on their passage divers missiles from the hunters, 
near or under whose positions they had passed and repeatedly 
had the party overtaken on foot, and overthrown by well-directed 
but not fatal volleys, the largest of the brindled family ; when 
on descending into the flat space between these two water- 
courses, the animal which had been wounded on the former 
expedition, was discovered under a baubul tree upon the high 
bank of the eastern branch, w^atching with eager attitude and 
glaring eyes the march of its enemies. Rapidly in a dark 
stern ring” the leading Bheels closed round the gun-arnicd 
three, as they all advanced steadily up to the tiger s position. 
On their right with bare blade in hand, stood the blue-eyed 
Lucmuneah, on the left the determined figure of Kooplah ranged 
with the Europeans. The tiger rose slowly to his feet — leaped 
down, with a roar across the water-course, and blind with rage and 
terror alighted upon, or rather against a strong thorny stem of a 
shrub (upon which, an inspection after the finale, showed the 
blood still fresh, and by which one of the tiger s eyes was nearly 
taken out). Then with open mouth and with redoubled roar, 
half-drowned in the clash of swords and shields and the yells of 
the rest of the natives who rushed tumultuously down the steep 
banks to the rescue, he had raised himself upon his hind legs for 
a second spring, when a volley from the party hurled him to the 
ground, where, having ploughed up the sand with his head, within 
three feet of the line, he rolled over into a dense thicket, and was 
declared to be defunct. 

** Hoc olim maminisse juvabit/' 

After a moment’s inspection of this scene — the elephant pro- 
ceeded slowly down the ravine, and had advanced as near 
tlie junction with the river as the thicket, beneath which the 
brindled monsters, heretofore, passed the day. Hyder had once 
needlessly alarmed his freight, with h^ peculiar warning cry, as 
a large tiger-cat sprung to her feet from beneath his ti’unk and 
escaped unmolested, when from beneath a ^bush, scarce cover 
for a hare, a large tiger rose and escaped amid a volley of 
which not one buffet w^as audibly acknowledged. 

Accurately marked down by the scouts and by their silent 
telegraphic gestures indicated to the hunters — ^lie was again 
disturbed upon a bare hill side and was repeatedly wounded and 
once overthrown as he ascended and disappeared over the hill- 
top. Great was tlie indig)idtion of Hyder ! so nmny shots, vrith- 
out visible effect. Following in the direct line oi pursuit, two or 
three carts crowded with women and children apparently on a 
matrimonial expedition were discovered — shouts and gesticula- 
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tions were useless. With the usual indifference to all casualties 
evinced by Hindoos — they held on their way and fortunately did 
not disturb the now dangerous chase. 

Near its junction with the Nerbuddah, the bed of the 
tributary stream is thickly covered over half its breadth by high 
tamarisk or bastard cypress — and through this, the most pro- 
bable retreat of the wounded tiger, Hyder was slowly forcing his 
way when from the thickest position up sprung the tiger with a 
fierce yell, apparently from between the feet of the mighty slave, 
who falling back upon his hind knees, from alarm, anger, or from 
the ground giving way beneath him — so discomforted his freight 
— ^that each man holding on with all his ingenuity to preserve 
himself and his weapons, was constrained to admire the un- 
molested retreat of the enemy, slow dragging his bleeding car- 
case up the precipitate bank, within three or four yards of the 
howdan. 

After twice exploring the bushes which fringed the sides of 
a deep ravine immediately in the rear of the bank scaled by the 
tiger and after summoning the most active of the Bheels to 
search, the footsteps were distinctly visible in a deep and narrow 
ravine branching to the eastward, and every footman having been 
ordered to retreat, Hyder advanced up the narrow way. 

Slow rising to his feet, with snarling countenance, within 
twenty feet of the paces of the occupants of the howdah, and 
perhaps six above their heads, apparently in act to spring, the 
tiger was discovered on the right hand. To see, lo fire a volley, 
and t6 perceive the enemy fall helpless and silent behind the ridge 
on which he had crouched, was the work of a few seconds, and 
while Hyder was being backed with considerable ingenuity out of 
the narrow path, a peon, who had often before and has often since 
taken a prominent part in these sports, appeared upon the bank, 
and with elated voice and figure still trem bling with excitement re- 
lated, how the tiger as he rolled and stumbled into the cypress had 
narrowly escaped coifiing«in contact with our belted acquaintance. 

Then followed as strange and ludicrous a scene as ever diver- 
sified the incidents, of woodcraft. 

The elephant stalked slowly to the frojit of the cypress 
thicket to admit an inspection of the premises, when with a 
frightful roar outsprang the enraged and blood-stained tiger; 
round spun the startled elephant andTollowed for a short distance 
by his panting foe, Hyder fled across the sandy river bed. 

No soothing remonstrances of the mahout, no weighty argu- 
ments of the hook could overcome the alarm of this hitherto and 
subsequently undaunted ally. Repeatedly was the attack and re- 
treat executed! Sometimes carrying back bullets in his bleeding 
caacase ; sometimes scatheless from the discomforted array of the 
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riders on the scared elephant, did the gallant tiger issue from the 
thicket, follow with low growl and frantic bounds bis gigantic 
fugitive, till faint from loss of blood, sick from many a broken 
bone, his up-raised tail dangling down half its length, where the 
vertebne had been severed by one of the many bullets fired pistol- 
fashion, at arms length, strength and sight began to fail, each 
charge became more feeble, more short, and at intervals more 
prolonged. Still strove the mahout to force his half-frantic slave, 
nearer'to the thicket, where, with deep moans and occasional roars 
(each of which sent the once undaunted Hyder “ to the right 
about,”) the gallant tiger gasped out his life. 

Sticks, stones, and eveiy missile from the hands of the vil- 
lagers assembled on the high banks, firebrands quenched by the 
greehess of the cypress, eveiy effort to induce a change of position 
had failed, when the head protruded to draw the last few gasps 
of life in purer air, afforded one fair aim for rifle shot and the 
long contested field was won. 

Another week had elapsed — ^two of the party met about the 
evening at a village, some thirty miles south of the scene of the 
last aflairs, and next morning became aware of the fact that a 
large tiger had patrolled the village and the camp, and doubtless 
finding no attainable meal, had proceeded to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and there killed with one pat of his jaw (for except a small 
orifice in the neck, no outward signs of a wound were found) — 
a full grown, well fed cow, after leaping a thorn fence at least 
seven feet high, where the ground bore evident marks of his 
spring and the/ewce none of his having broken through : another 
carcase was near, of a mighty buffaloe whose scarred hide and 
wounded plight ‘‘ bore token of a stubborn fight.” 

The former carcase — too sacred for the food of the starving 
Hindu was designed as a lure to the fasting tiger, and the latter 
was speedily disposed of by the Bheels. 

The carcase of the cow was dragged to a conveniently re- 
tu’ed spot and men watched through the whole day, but in vain. 
The destroyer did not return. Towards evening the fresh foot- 
steps of three tigers were seen round a pool of) clear water not far 
from the village in a ravine, pronounced impassable to the elephant. 
A line of men formed upon the high banks and the gun-armed 
paity marched through the tangled shrubs which closed in dark 
foliage over their heads up Ihe ravine. Plain and still moist with 
water, the footsteps were tracked — each minute appeared an hour 
of anxious suspense, every bush became an object of minute 
scrutiny— in vain. The tigeh had not loitered ai^d the approach 
of evening rendered their having halted in the vicinity improbable. 
The line was then directed to proceed rapidly to a few likely 
ravines which having been drawn blank; tne European party 
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cantered over to a well known village on the banks of the Taptee, 
after leaving a trusty peon to bring on any intelligence of the re- 
turn of the tigers. 

# * # . # , # 

The sun had already accomplidied one-fourth of his daily 
course. A very feeble breeze at inoreasing inteivals and with 
fainter effect stirred the drooping leaves — all nature exhibited tlie 
overpowering influence of the fiery heat — for the last day of May 
1840 had brought with it that breathless pause which precedes 
the bursting of the monsoon in the valley of the Taptee. Clouds, 
collected heavily on the horizon dimmed not the meridian glare. 
The sickening heat, unrelieved by steady blasts even from the 
fiery N. E. — the blinding glare from the barren soil and the unin- 
teresting aspect of the country whence all verdure had long 
withered, and every blade of grass or wreath of dryr leaves been 
destroyed by the fires which alone render these pestiferous tracks 
endurable by removing in February and March, the rank and 
profuse vegetation — consequent on heavier and more continued 
falls of rain than 'usually visit the more open plains of Guzerat — 
all these inflictions had been endured for the two preceding days 
under the nominal shelter of a pole-less tent and the meagre 
shade of baubul trees, till further protraction of such an 
existence was regarded by both the Europeans, as the ne 
plus ultra of those privations which characterize the labours of 
eastern woodcraft. • 

Ileat, glare and thirst, the feverish influence of the fiery 
N. E. wind, or the sickening ertect of a breathless calm were all 
forgotten in the well authenticated information of three tigers 
marked down in the vicinity by two stalwart brothers, long 
known as most determined hunters. Men who had, unaided by 
other weapons, destroyed the tiger with their own good swords 
on more than one occasion, and of whom, one had been released 
from the prison of a neighbouring independant potentate on his 
verbal piyimise to return, Regulus-likc, to captivity — when this, 
his present adventure should be concluded. 

# ' # # # # 

Within a mile from the tent the horses and attendants 
were posted under a huge burr tree whose higher branches com- 
manded a view of the whole area of the anticipated fray. A 
conical, stony hill, uncleared from the tangled covering of 
brush-wood and thorns, usually consumed by the annual tires 
presents, from the three cart roads, that skirt its tiiangular base 
to the grey stone which crowns the summit — one impervious mass 
of thorny bushes and tangled parasites clustering upon stems 
-gf loftier growth. . 
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The three roads are carefully inspected as far as the con- 
junction at tlie eastern extremity beyond which lay the river — 
and the game is reported to be harboured in the intermediate 
space. Nearly one hour of silent search upon the densely wooded 
slope has elapsed — ^impervious to the eyes of the Bheels — for 
more than six yards round the bushes spread up to the how- 
dah-pad. 

With outstretched paws — ^with arched loins and gaping 
mouth slow rising as from sleep— unconscious of danger — unruN 
fled by rage — a remarkably dark striped^ sleek and elegantly formed 
tigress, is distinctly, apparent — and has as rapidly disappeared 
upon the discharge of two barrels from the howdah. 

A few minutes afforded time to reload and to ascertain by a 
telegraphic correspondence with the scouts upon the highest trees 
beyond each of the roads, that the game had not left the hill side. 

With upraised trunk, with wary tread, our huge ally forces 
his resistless way through the bushes, and with the usual shrill 
cry, Hyder has warned the hunters and roused the game, which, 
with a heavy fall and stifled groan, answered the pealing volley 
by rolling some short space down the steep descent towards the 
east, before she again disappeared once more : in the darkest cor- 
ner offc this dense covert was the victim seen to rise feebly 
to her feet and fall silently before a double discharge of bullets. 
The reluctant elephant was driven into the thicket, wheeled 
round and every bush was subjected to a careful scrutiny, but 
from that moment no trace to indicate the death or the escape 
of the victim was found. An hour and another were passed in 
anxious search, each moment increased the nervous excitement of 
old Hyder, who seemed vaguely conscious of the presence of 
his foe, but as incapable as his riders of ascertaining her demise. 

The water in the skin* is exhausted. The mahout, unexcited 
by the sport or out-wearied by the length of his labour, by the 
heat, and the precipitate difficulties of tne» ground declares him- 
self unable to guide his charge and S brief relaxation| for all, is 
sought under the shade of the vast burr tree. 

A messenger dispatched to the river foif water, had returned 
aghast with horror and with empty vessel to explain, that the 
watering place was pre-occupied by a monstrous tiger — whose 
presence he had avoiaed with breathless haste, and the description 
of whose visage convinced the party, that the white tiger of No^ 
wagam had been at last found ! I 

The shadows were lengthening towards the east. The heat 
was perceptibly abated, emuds were gathering from the N. E., 

* The skin is here called ** Chagul/’ and is better for many reasons than the 
porous earthen vessels known as “ Coojah,” for expeditions like these. 
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when the elephant was directed towards tlie river by the road 
which skirted the southern side. of the hill — on which the last 
unsuccessful encounter had occun*ed. 

Distant perhaps, 300 yards from the elephant, and slowly 
advancing up the ridge between the cart-ruts, a huge tiger was 
plainly visible by the younger European and pale, as from age, 
the stripes upon his fuscous hide are scarcely visible ; his bulk is 
enormous, the widtli of his ample visage is marked by the stiff 
white bristles of his moustache, and his tawny muzzle is carried 
low as if hunting by scent. 

For a few seconds he has assumed an attitude of attention, 
gazing fixedly towards the elephant and plainly visible to both 
the occupants of the howdah — -he has left the cart-rut and crouch- 
ing from bush to bush, has taken up a position with his huge 
white face resting on his massy paws — perhaps at 140 yards dis- 
tance to the right. 

Cool, as when on a well remembered trial of skill, three 
successive shots shaved off the upper halves of as many eggs 
half buried in an earthen pot — at 100 yards distance, the elder 
European levelled his unerring rifle and fairly was the bullet 
found to have struck between the eyes, and passing round the 
massive muscles of the brow, to have lodged upon the spine be- 
hind the shoulders. 

For a few seconds the tiger lay prostrate — rolling over on 
his back he slowly raised himself and with head drooping to 
the ground proceeded with low moan and tottering gait towards 
the south side of the hill, and cautiously did the elephant, much 
too slow for the impatience of liis riders, climb the steep 
rocks. 

The watchers on the trees point forward — still onwards. 
The northern road is reached by tlie staggering victim, who turner! 
by the well concerted efforts of the Bheels, proceeds towards tlie 
burr, where clapping _of hands and clash of sword and shield, 
again force him to retreat^: emshing through the bushes, perhaps 
eighty yards to the front of the elephant, he is distinctly heard 
approaching a smalF open space on the hill-top ; at a preconcerted 
signal, four bullets fly against his side and rolling instantane- 
ously down the declivity to the southern road, is signified by the 
eager watchers to have breathed his last. 

By the fast fading light of a clouded sunset, the tiger is 
seen stretched upon the open road, and Hyder rapidly advancing 
with the manifest intent to trample on his prostrate carcase is 
with some diffiAdty restrained,* wnile a small pea rifle is dis- 
charged to ascertain the state of the cast. 

Springing to his feet, as if unhurt, the grim and bleeding 
monster galloped forward a few paces, leapt a narrow ravine and 
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sunk down in a thick bush : after a brief pause Hyder is permitted 
to advance, when with a startling roar and frantic bounds the 
tiger left his lair, faced boldly and unchecked an irregular volley 
from the howdah: although panting with his vast efforts and 
sightless from the flow of blood, he followed for a few paces the 
precipitate retreat of th^5 terrified elephant, who, when he per- 
ceived that his exhausted pui'suer had again sunk upon the 
ground, wheeled as rapidly to pursue as he had to retreat, and to 
the infinite dismay of his riders, one of whose guns was swept 
from the howdah by a branch of a tree, fairly ^Maid in” at a 
gallop upon the chase. To gather up as many guns as could be 
clutched, to stow away their persons in the smallest possible 
compass and to wait with resignation for the shock of the 
enraged slave upon the prostrate tiger was a moment's work. 
£ither«the energetic stabs of the ankoose upon his bleeding 
head on the depth of the ravine damped his ardour and recalled 
his discretion — for Ilyder halted on the edge of the ravine, im- 
moveable as a statue, and each man springing to his feet poured 
in a broadside, while the victim rolled oft' the opposite bank 
without a struggle ! ! 

To remove the excited elephant to a safe distance, to scram- 
ble down from his back and to hurry to inspect the well earned 
spoils, while yet day-light remained, were movements soon 
executed. 

A most Tefreshing shower of rain resuscitated all but the 
tiger, although once more an attempt to ascertain his identity 
by a rude and ill-timed seizure of his royal person, was resented 
by a growl, and by an unlifted paw — ^yet a bullet through the head 
brought the brains bubbling to the surface of the skin,. “ making 
assurance doubly sure.” The efforts of eight wiry-looking 
Bheels dragged him into the open, and the horses having been 
brought, the elated hunters cantered merrily to the tent, whence 
a cart was dispatched for the trophy, lyid loud and long into 
the night were heard voices and exuRing exclamations from the 
whole of the villagers as they gazed in amazement upon the 
massive proportions of the grim and ghostly ihonarcli, the white 
tiger of Nowagam.”* 

The peculiar behaviour of old Hyder throughout the brief 
campaign was fully explained by his subsequent conduct upon 
his return to his owner^s palace. 


* The white tiger of Nowagam, measured from the muzzle to the top of his tail 
twelve feet five inches, and his infmense obesity and the very faint colour of the black 
stripes had gained Wm the name by winch he had been known in that neighbourhood 
for five seasons. 
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The next morning, the two friends parted in opposite direc- 
tions eacli to ]iis own office and of the stirring incidents of those 
days, nought now perhaps remains but recollections— revived by 
the narration of 

The Stranger. 


ODE TO THE INDIA SPORTING REVIEW. 

f A Paraphrastic Imitation of Hot. lib. 1. Carmen \.J 

Thou tendril of a Star so bright 
Who art my quarterly delight ! 

'fhere are a few who love to raise 
The dust in tandems, and to graze 
The naves of unoffending wheels, 

Whose owners shriek in piercing peals : 

They think that such a knowing feat 
Will give them ^mongthe Gods a seat; 

And nothing makes them a half so proud. 

As when “ a smash” collects a crowd. 

One thinks to hold some " Agra shares,” 

Soothes down all other earthly cares : 

Another, single blessedness” 

^Praises, until hemeeds confess, 

To tie the matrimonial knot 
Was ever destined in his lot. 

Some like to sit throughout the day 
Deep drinking with companions gay 
What Bacchus sent upon the earth 
To be enjoyed in wanton Mirth: 

Others^prefer to feel the breeze, 

At Picnic Parties under trees.; 

Conversing with a beauteous host. 

Whose charms become the general toast — 
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The clanging trampets, and the camp. 

The squadrons, and the footmen’s tramp 
Delight the many, and grim War 
So fear’d by wives, who dwell afar. 

Wafts to the gjpwing hero’s eyes 
The prospect of sweet honour’s prize. 

With prospects of another matter 

The more substantial twelve months’ batta — 

To shoot the swiftly flying bird. 

To face the elephantine herd. 

To drive the tiger from his lair. 

To strive in combat with the bear. 

Or, to transfix the bristly boar 
Or angle by the torrent’s roar. 

Give pleasure to a motley crowd. 

Who talk of sport in phizes loud. 

Nor fear Apollo’s fiercest heat 
While they the marshy jungles beat. 

But me, my Patron ! you will raise 
Above the sphere of worldly praise. 

If you but listen to my song 

And keep me from the vulgar throng 

Of doggrel-rhyming Sonnetteers, 

Who mope o’er “ Miseries” and “ Tears” — 
My Pegasus is strong in flight : 

I’ll sing of thee, my great delight ! ! 


G. R. P. B. 
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AMUSEMENT TO BE FOUND IN A TRIP TO THE 
BHURTPORE TERRITORY. 

Ladies at Agra, Delhi, Meerut, &c. &c. (to you I address my- 
self first as in duty bound,) if tired of the insipid monotony of a can- 
tonment life induce your friends to take you to Govidhun Deeig, 
Kumair, Bhurtpore. At each of these places, distant from each 
other an easy march, the Rajah Bulwunt Sing has a palace and 
assigns apartments to visitors. All these places are well worth 
visiting, but Deeig is my favourite : here are four palaces, one on 
each side of the quadrangle, the intervening space is a large 
garden well supplied with fountains and teeming with flowers, 
orange trees, and the water is supplied from a large clew tank 
surrounded with trees, under the shade of which the fij^rman 
plies his vocation. During the season, no native is allowed to 
fish, so that every gentleman, sportsman or not, should be 
furnished with a rod. It is usual only to make the fountains 
play when the Rajah is residing there, but I believe the chobdar 
will fill them if requested, not however I suspect without a con- 
siderable demand on the purse. Rising early in the morning 
and proceeding west of Deeig the hills look very enticing for 
a ramble. Herds of antelope are seen, skipping about and 
chasing each other at a speed which no other animal can equal 
except the cheeta. Here and there may be seen two beautiful 
coal-black bucks fighting for their loves, like the knights of the 
chivalrous ages, with heads nearly touching the ground and 
nostrils extended — ^they see nothing but their nval and often when 
thus engaged, fall victims to the cruelty of the sportsman. At 
Bhurtpore the apartments assigned to visitors are delightfully 
situated, commanding an extensive view of several miles. Beneath 
is a large forest of trees, extending to a fine piece of water called 
the Mootee (Pearl) Jlieel ^and forming a very pretty landscape. 
Immediatdy under your window are thousands of pigeons of 
many varieties, and a pleasing sight it is to watch their antics and 
the beauty of their plumage. A finer collection I never wish to 
see. The Rajah provides elephants, cheetas, tame antelope for 
catling the wild, and does everything polite that a native Prince 
can do to make his visitors pass their time agreeably. I say 
nothing about champaigne, hock, &c. &c., as I am writing for 
the better part of bur nature, not for the gross animal man. 

A^r this compliment. to the Ladies, I may point out the 
brightest spots for the sportsman. It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to do so as game is so abundant that it meets you 
in the path all the way from Deeig to Bhurtpore, providing 
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you diverge a little right or left from the road. The best 
place for antelope is a preserve four miles from Deeig on 
the Kuiuair roaa — there is a tope of trees and a well close by, 
forming every convenience for encamping : no sportsman 
ought to be without a tent if he wishes to search the coun- 
try and make a large bag. I invariably move two or three 
miles every tliird or fourth day, by 'this means every place 
is visited in turn, and the antelope are not so nervous as 
when harassed in one paiiiicular spot. But to return to the 
preserve. The grass is unfortunately very high. Antelope after 
antelope escape into it when wounded ; dogs are of no use (the 
grass is cut in December or January and as the khets are also 
down, magnificent sport will be found at that period,) but not- 
withstanding a good bag may be made. To give you some idea 
of the Bnmber of antelopes about this preserve, I may mention 
that on one occasion I estimated the number before me to be not 
less than 1,000. On the hills west of Deeig and in the plain 
beneath they are numerous — also three miles west of Kumair 
there are large herds, but very wild, as the Rajah often pays them 
a visit. The Rajah’s style of sporting is as follows : ne causes 
pits to be made and sits in them protected from view, with tame 
antelope placed so as to, attract their wild brethren ; a hanqua is 
then formed, and the antelope are driven in the direction of the 
pits — seeing the tame antelope they are not alarmed, and fall an 
easy prey. Aji Bhurtpore antelope are numerous at all points of 
the compass — there are also nilghai and hog, the latter cannot 
be ridden and appear to be poor specimens of the noble wild 
boar. The Mootee Jheel must now swarm with coolen and wild 
duck. In the Motee khets the former bird is always to be found 
early in the morning — near Deeig they are very numerous and 
their khurruck, khurruck, may be heard at a great distance, as 
they arrive at their feeding grounds from the Jumna. Some of your 
readers will be sorry to hear that the Quaik Jheel is drained and 
brought into cultivation every cold Weather. On the 29th of 
September snipe swarmed there, and I anticipated splendid shoot- 
ing during the cold weatlier, but alas I scarcely knew the place on 
going there a few days ago. Nothing but a few ducks to be 
found. Dreadful calamity — hang cultivation — the loss of the 
snipe makes me melancholy — so I will close with your own em- 
phatic language — Enough. 

Jumna. 

P. S. — If you will kirally obtain from Old Skins the best 
places for tiger shooting in Oude, also some information regard- 
ing shikarries and supplies* in that country, and publish the inform- 
ation in the December number, you will oblige one who is going 
there for sport in March next. 
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CALCUTTA HUNT— 1845-46. 

I OPENED Nos. 5 and 6 of your Review y witli the firm con- 
viction that I should see in one of them* some account of the 
doings of the Calcutta Hunt during the season 1845-46, but I 
am sorry to say my hopes were realised. I must then take as 
my motto better late than never,” and as this is my first contri- 
bution to your excellent publication, or indeed to any other, I 
must, Mr Editor, crave at your hands all allowances, and if you 
give me due encouragement now, you may look hereafter for bet- 
ter things. I jotted down in my note book a short account of a 
few of the many excellent daW sport we had last season, merely 
for my own gratification, without ever thinking that I mi^ht here- 
after wish to refer to it ; so this will account for my very imperfect 
narration. I trust, however, that by your giving this paper publi- 
cation renewed ardour will be instilled into the lovers of the chase 
in Calcutta, and that season 1846-47 will prove equally memora- 
ble in the annals of the C. H. 

In the month of October a subscription was set on foot and 
a goodly sum was soon booked. The hounds arrived from the 
mother country in the beginning of November under the keen 
eye and careful superintendance of Tom Pitts, our excellent hunts- 
man ; they were speedily got into fair condition, and a few private 
meets in the neighbourhood of Ballygunge gave them the pluck 
and the wind which proved deadly to so many of the jackal tribe. 
The great complaint last season was that, though there was a 
first rate pack, only three or four gentlemen regularly attended 
its meets ; but, Mr Editor, it would have done your heart good to 
have seen a field of between 30 and 40 strip to their pink and 
tops at 7 o’clock on a cold morning last January. 

The first meet wad at Cox^s Bungabwy and as the men 
alighted from their buggies and mounted their steeds in the ad- 
joining field, a goodly array of horsemen met our eyes. Tom 
Pitts on his old Ehglish mare — ^still as stout as steel ; B — t on 
Clem, looking as fresh as ever ; L — e on a natty little Arab ; 
the two C — ^ks on first rate cattle ; C — ^1 on Devilskin, and a host 
of others good men and true. And now to business. We trotted 
on to several likely looking sugar-canes — ^three of which we drew 
blank— but in ‘ the fourth the joyful notes of Tamworth and 
Governor proclaimed a find, and we were all in our stirrups in 
anticipation of a burster — ^as we had a fine open country before 
us. Away we went a devil of a bat for' a mile and a half — when 
ttie scent not .holding we were obliged to give him up. We soon 
found again in a large patch of«grass jungle and ran him a long 
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way in covert — ^had then a mile of the open and ran him to 
ground dead beat after an hour’s capital hunting. “Johnny” 
was however dug out from his retreat and given to the pack — 
who so richly deserved him. The field were all delighted with 
this our first morning’s sport and after half an hour’s fencing — 
just by way of breaking in our nags to the work,* we made the 
best of our way back to the bungalow, and indulged in pleasing 
anticipations of the future from the present auspicious ** opening 
day.”- 

As the hounds as yet were not quite up to the mark an inter- 
val of a week elapsed before the next regular meet, and on Dec, 
13//*, our fixture was again at the far-famed Cox's BungaloWy on 
which morning we had two magnificent runs which will be long re- 
membered by the numerous field who were fortunate enough to be 
out. Tried the sugar-canes of the preceding day, but drew them all 
without a whimper, and we began to look about as blank as the 
coverts themselves. We then took our way towards a large and 
famous piece of grass jungle, but before wo i cached it the pack 
hit on a fresh drag. Now indeed it was with a vengeance “ devil 
take the hindmost,” and before anything like a check occurred we 
liad traversed nearly five miles of a very severe country, at 
racing pace the whole way, #nd ran into one jackal in the heart 
of the Gowripore country. After this choker, old Tom thought 
we had had enough for one day, but most of the field were not yet 
satisfied — so the hounds w<;re thrown into an adjoining large 
sugar-cane, from which was unkennelled instanter a fine largo 
fidlow. They raced him in view for three quarters of a mile over 
a level plain ; he then gave us a ring round a small covert and 
after one and a half miles in the open, he beat us by going to 
ground. The old hands said that they had never witnessed in 
India a better day’s sport than this. 

December 24//*. — ^The fixture for this morning w^as Gowri- 
pore, but alas, there was not a paiticle of scent, ground as dry and 
as hard as a briclt — still there was^no fack of jackals. We 
found three in a twinkling, and after some clever manoauvring on 
the part of old Tom the hounds were all got on the line of one 
who gave us a quick thing for a mile, when he was brought us 
to book in the open only 100 yards from an impenetrable jungle 
— which he had in vain endeavoured to reach. 

December 29//*. — Again at Cox's Bungalow^ and though 
we had not what can be called a good run, there was lots of that 
music which is so delightful to a tine sportsman’s ear. In the lat- 


* A practice 8troO(|;ly reprobated by all good sportsmen. *A horse only learns his 
work properly when following th^ hounds. To sky is to try and spoil a horse, and 
is a bullying not likely to improve his temiw. — ^A. E. 
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ter part of the morning had sharp sport with one to ground — but 
being speedily dislodged Tom sang a requiem over him to the 
tune of “Tear’m and Eat’m.” Several of our field to-day had the 
misfortune to jump into a deep tank which certainly looked quite 
shallow, but sbuse over head and ears went the unhappy wights, 
and on emerging from its depths they certainly had a most 
picturesque appearance. 

December Dum-Dum. — Had an excellent day’s sport 

to end the year — did not find till late in some grass — at the 
further end of which he was viewed away. The huntsman’s horn 
soon brought the darlings on his line, and after a glorious scurry 
of three mUes with a burning scent and severe fencing we came to 
slow hunting in a large jungle. Nevertheless the pack stuck to 
their jackal with most praiseworthy perseverance — and finish- 
ed by running him to ground on the edge of a tank. The cold 
water cure” however soon made him " put in an appearance,” and 
old Ringwood seizing him by the throat, rolled him over into the 
tank below. The scene was worthy of the pencil of an artist — 
thirty horsemen standing round the tank and the fourteen couple 
of hounds breaking up their jackal in the midst of the water. 

January 3rf, Dum-Dum. — Tl^prc was a ball here the night 
before — riven by the Artillery — ^at which we were lucky enough 
to have been present — and after a snooze of a couple of hours 
in an arm chair we doffed our evening costume and donned 
our scarlet toggery — just arriving in good time at the large 
tree’’ — no scent — so no sport worth recording — we ran a jackal 
to and fro between two jungles for an hour and a half — but could 
make but little of it. This was unlucky, as it was the last day that 
the Dum-Dum men were out, nearly all of them having been 
ordered up post haste to join the army of the Sutledge : so we 
were obliged to bid good bye to the good humoured face of Lieut. 
B-— h and to many others who were regular attendants of the 
Hunt. 

January \Ath. — (jurrlah Haut — large field out — hit on a 
drag the 'moment we crossed the road, and went merrily away 
for half a mile — when it was hold hard ! — our jackal having at 
first slijj^d too far ahead : found again in a grass covert, and 
had nxi hour’s slow hunting : at 8^ o’clock the sun getting warm 
we talHed our horses’ heads to home. , 

Sudi, Mr. Editor, are a few of the many capital days 
we enjoyed la^t season witli the Calcutta Hounds. In fact 
wa never missed having a good gallop — for if tlie scent did not 
hold, the hounds went earlier home tlian usual, and we took 
to fencing ; and though many were the spills that took place no 
very serious accident occurred witti the exception of one at Gur- 
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riah Ilaut on the 14th January, when Mr. Dc S had the 

misfortune to break his collar bone. 

All praise is due to our excellent huntsman for the manner 
in which he conducted everything, proving that though his hairs 
arc grey with age, his zeal in the noole science is not diininislied. 
There was some talk at the close of last season of trying the 
experiment of hunting 'deer instead of jackals. Be this as it 
may, I sincerely hope to hear (altlioiigh not likely to return to 
Calcutta for many a day) that the City of Palaces still boasts its 
Hunt in each succeeding year. 

Floreat. 

August^ 1846 . 


SPORTING MEMO. 

A leopard hilled one of my cows last night'' was the in- 
formation given to me by an old ryot, who represented himself as 
a resident of a village about three miles from my camp, in tlie be- 
ginning of the monm of June of the present year. I thanked him 
for having let me know, and inquired the particulars. It proved 
that the leopard had got into the man’s court-yard and there 
made free with his beef) and as the beast had not been allowed 
time to make a comfortable supper, but had been inhospitably 
driven off) it was most probable that he would return that night 
to finish his repast : I therefore determined to go and sit up for 
him. When a tiger or leopard kills a bullock in the jungle or fields 
he generally comes at sunset to eigoy his food, but when a beast 
is killed in a village, as this was, the animal never returns until 
after dark, indeed until the village is quiet. I therefore got into 
my palquee about 8 o’clock and reached the scene of action 
about 9 p. M. The carcase of the cow was shewn tp me, and 
the marks of teeth and claws gave conclusive evidence as to tlie 
manner in which it had come Iby its death. There was an empty 
house within about twelve yards of the cow, and in this I enscon- 
ced myself, cutting a hole in the mud-wall about a foot square ; 
my guns resting against the wall inside, and a light placed in an 
earthern ghurra hanging against the wall outside, and so con- 
trived that it shewed a glimmering light on the carcase of the, 
cow. The night was so dark and the light afforded by the 
‘ cherag" so faint, that if I had not known whefe the carc^ was 
lying I might have watched in vain either to discover it or the 
j^pproach of any animal towards it. Silent as death and equally 
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watchful for my game I took my stand, peering through the 
loop-hole until my eyes felt larger than their sockets : every now 
and then fancy conjured up sounds and appearances which re- 
doubled my anxiety, and often did I cock and uncock my gun 
when I heard or saw auglit that betokened the approach of the 
wished-for prize. At . about ten o’clock, I distinctly heard the beast 
coming, and presently some moving object came witliin the influ- 
ence of my patent reflecting lanthorn. Without loss of time I took 
the best aim I could and let fly, the beast fell but no roar followed, 
nothing was heard but a sharp cry something between a bleat of a 
sheep and the yelp of a pariah dog : out I came and carefully ap- 
proached the beast when the reader will judge of my disgust on 
finding that I had bagged a wretched jackal. The report of the gun 
brought my people from where I had left them with the palquee, 
and I have no doubt they all had a hearty laugh at the result of 
my mighty preparations and long w^atch. The people of the 
village however comforted me by saying, that the leopard might 
still come if I had patience to wait an hour or two longer ; where- 
upon I determined to try my luck again, and sending the fellows 
back to the palquee, I placed the jackal on the cow and again 
took up my position, my mind made up to fire at any janwar 
that came even at the risk of defiling myself with the blood of 
another jackal or pariah dog. At about 1 o’clock a. m., my 
patience was rewarded by the sound of an animal advancing from 
the front, and in a few moments the carcase was seized in an un- 
mistakeable manner by some beast, but the wretohed light had 
become still more feeble and dull, and I could form no notion of 
the size, colour or nature of the intruder : however I saw some- 
thing and that was enough, and not without certain misgivings 
of conscience as to what shikar I should bag I fired, and all my 
doubts and fears were dispelled. The musical tones of the roar 
showed that I had made no mistake this time, and again rushing 
out I favouied him with the other barrel : and found I had van- 
quished a decent sized 4eopg.rd; the jackal was laying at a distance 
of six feet from the cow, and must have been stnick away by the 
leopard when the latter found him apparently engaged in de- 
molishing the supper he had prepared for himself. 

I wish I had anything worthy of filling a page in your jReview^ 
but for some months past the season has been against all sport. 
About a motith back I got notice of a bear being in a small jungle 
about four miles from the station. I summoned all the sportsmen 

of the phdk, but only two responded to the call, G n and G— — e. 

On reaching the ground we took up our posts, G n on the right, 

G— e in the centre, and I on the left. The puttra or low 
brush-wood jungle did not take long to beat, ana the old bear 
made his appearance within some 30 or 36 yards of G — who 
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got several shots at him without however succeeding in bringing 
him over, one ball appeared to have struck him : outside the 
puttra was a meidan of 300 or 350 yards across, and beyond it a 
small hill covered with puttra : between the bear and the small 
hill there were sowars stationed, and they, as they had been in- 
structed, endeavoured to turn the bear back to us, but bruin ob- 
jected and charged the sowars most gallantlv, seizing a horse and 
dismounting one of the riders, fortunately fi>r the latter the bear 
did not perceive him fall, but dashed on at another sowar and 
putting him to flight reached the hill in safety, and we lost sight 
of him : beyond the small hill there was another meidan and then 
came the large jungle, which if once reached by the bear would 
have extinguished every hope of our cultivating a further ac- 
quaintance with him. G e and I therefore made all haste to 

cross and meet him ; G e going right up the hill, while I, 

having a better knowledge of the geography of the place crossed 

on the left. G e fell in with the bear in the jungle and was on 

himy that is within a yard of him, before he was aware of it, the 
consequence was that he fired without putting his gun to his shoul- 
der, and the bear got away from him. On leaving & e the bear 

very obligingly came straight to me, and commenced his start for 
the large jungle, darting at a sowar who was in his path, I for- 
tunately hit him behind the shoulder before he reached the sowar; 
he turned over but recovered himself quickly when I gave him 
another about (he ear, and my dogs seized him ; seeing however that 
he still had strenoth to have cut them, I gave him his quietus i 
while we were putting him on one of the elephants, a man came run- 
ning up to report another bear in a puttra about a mile off. We 
started and again took up our positions in the same order as before : 

the bear presently shewed himself, but at a long distance. G n 

fired two or three balls at him, but he was too far — he took back, 
and then began an exceedingly pretty chase : the bear started for 
the puttra from which we had bagged the first bear ; in order to 
reacn this he had to cross upwards of ft mile of open ground and 
we had a capital view of the tomasha : he was accom|)anied by 
three or four sowars, who occasionally cut at him with their 
swords; one man only contrived to wound him slightly ; tlie soivars 
were not to blame, for it is difficult to get a horse close up to a 
bear. The sowars did the,best thing they could : they went ahead 
when close to the puttra, and placed themselves so as to be able 
to shew us, when we came up, what part of the puttra the bear 
had select^ : we again took up our stations and the beaters were 
put in ; in a very few minutes old bruin, who had got cross from 
having been so bullied *charged out gallantly on me. I was 
standing about five yards outside the puttra in a small bush, and 
had as pleasant a shot as could be desired, my first bdU brought 
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him over and before I could fire the second barrel, one of my 
dogs, by name Bully, .rushed past me and seized the beast by Ihe 
throat, on which the bear shewed his love for Bully W hugging 
him most affectionately — ^this I could not afford — so 1 gave 'him 
a couple more, when he dropped the dog and gave up ue ghost 
as a respectable bear ought : so ended pur day”s sport. 

A tiger had stooped one of the high-roads about fifty miles 
from the station, and had killed a great number of people, some 

said 84 (!) within thelast six months ; G ^n, G e and I went 

out last month and spent a week in waiting for the man-eater, 
but he was too cunning for us, and we returned without having 
seen more of him than his foot-prints, sadly disappointed in having 
done nothing worthy of being recorded in the pages of the 
Review. 

JUNQLEB. 

M 0 FU 88 IL, 7M September^ 1846. 


URSU8 THE FIRST. 

Perhaps, Mr Editor, the when and how my first bruin met 
his death may find a vacant corner in the Review. During 
the hot weather of last year, an enterprising village shikaree 
brought me in authentic information that a bear ha^ l^en tracked 
by his (the shikaree’s not bruin’s) comrades to his lair among a 
dense cluster of rocks. The villager moreover declared, by all 
his gods, that bruin was^ at that present speaking still snoozing 
the weary hours of noon away. No time was to be lost, so in- 
stantly mounting my nag I gave the order for march. A smart 
jog-trot keeping the infantry at a run the while, brought me in 
about an hour to the {^omised scene of action. The jungle was 
rather low, but tremendou&ly thick ; though dry and time-worn. 
Rocks of all shapes and dimensions, reared their grey forms 
around. In a den' formed by a collection of these, perhaps, 
antediluvian relics, was, so the shikaree told me, brum lulled 
in fatal security. Here had he made his stronghold. I could 
easily have had a running shot, by , placing myself at or near 
the mouth of his hole, for he might have been driven out by 
stones, &c. &c. thrown in from above, but I confess, that, being 
new to this kind of work, I did not trust my own powers suffi- 
ciently to hope to bag bruin by a snap shot ; so I determined on 
doing monkey, for the noneSj (as old Ghaucer hath it,) get over 
him, and so take, him' at an advantage, which proceeding would 
give me the further benefit of a pot shot. Quicldy, then, disen- 
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cumbering myself of my thick shooting shoes, I commenced witli 
the assistance of a villager, the ascent, and at last drawing a long 
breath, stood, trinmphant already in imagination, over the bull’s- 
eye-like aperture that let light into the bear’s secluded castle. 
Straining ray eyes to their utmost, I at length perceived a dark 
mass coiled up in the extreme comer of the cave. Present, fire! 
was the word, when insWter with a — dhoo — dhoo — out rush- 
ed some 30 feet beneath us the object of my search ; evident- 
ly under the disadvantage of a bullet-hole clean through his un- 
wieldly carcase. I again pulled at him, but I fancy missed, and 
he was immediately lost to view in the surrounding jungle. I 
thought he was lost but the shikarees declared he was hard hit, 
— I hoped so for my own credit — and could not go far; so 
down after him, and go it ye cripples was the word. Donning, 
as quickly as I had before doffed my Stunts, I started in pursmt 
— ^before he had gone half a mile, we came up with the chase^ 
who had regularly winded himself by his unusual exertions. 
Another dose of lead administered witiiin fifteen yards, served 
only as a spur to further efforts, and off he was again. This 
bolt, however, was fated to be his last. He retreated to another 
den about a mile from the spot where the action commenced, 
whither he was marked down by the scouts whom I had stationed 
on rocks about. After a short search the entrance to Iiis new 
habitat was discovered; another volley into him satisfiictorily 
proved his demise — ^his shaggy carcase was then lugged out for 
inspection, and the chase appeared to be a she bear and not a he, 
as I have been styling the animal throughout this eventful tale. 

I see in the communication by Junolee, published in the VI. 
No., that he doubts Katee’s assertion in No. V., that the 
bison of Southern India and the gour of Hindostan are the same 
animal. I have been at the killing of the bison, and can certainly 
add my verdict to Katee’b on the subject. Junolee’s drawings of 
the bull bison are the thing (or animal) itsdf ; but I must say that 
I think Katee has made a mistake alAut the footmarks. I never 
saw a bison’s footmark like a plate; on the contrary as*JuNOi.EB 
observes, it resembles a large sambur’s more than anything else 
I know it is not at all like the mark of the buffido. If Jungles 
would read Verdereb’s description and measurements of four 
bison, which he shot in the Deccan, which account appeared in 
the Bengal Sporting Magazine for April 1842, he would see at 
once that the bison of South and the gour of North India, are 
identical. • 


Mou-lako, Stfitmier, I8t6. 


Ubsime. 
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Dr. Sawers. 

We hare here— if not the Father of the Indian Turf— a wor- 
thy memter of it, who has been an ownjsr and breeder and runner 
of horses for no less a period than forty-one years ! In those days 
gone there was hardly a thorough-bred mare to be found in tlie 
market, and the first of fine blood that came into Dr. Sawer's 
possession was a Dukhene, purchased on the banks of the Sutlej 
of tile late Colonel Skinner towards the end of 1806 or beginning of 
1806. She was taken from the enemy at the battle of Afsulgurh, 
her rider, a Mahratta Chief, having been killed in the action. 
She was subsequently sent to Bareilly with a Junglee mare to be 
covered by the English horse Pepper Jacket, the property of 
Mr Thornhill, the Judge of that station, but unfortunately 
received some severe injuries and died shortly after. The 
Junglee never had a colt that turned out badly. We note these 
two Mares, because with them the worthy Doctor began his 
career as a breeder. In 1808 he had the good fortune to get 
possession of Janet, an Arab mare, from whom are descended the 
celebrated mares Fair Salopian, Shropshire Lass, and Polyphema. 
The following English horses have been imported W, or the proper- 
ly of, Dr Sawers: Skirmish, Shakespear, Johnny, Caractacus, Hajji 
Baba> Vanguard, Emblem, Emancipation, Nettlehqm Lass, Gipsy, 
and Harriet. From the Cape ; Tumbler, Farmer J ohn, Skipper and 
Clown. The list of Arabs that have beenin his Stable includes Sin- 
ner, Quack, Bustard, Roo«tum, Stride, Snowball, Alfred, Odds 
Bobs, Vizier, Jessamine, Edway, Sans Souci, Satrap, Kouli Khan, 
Star, Sinbad, Jerry, Corremonie, Historian, Loch Litter, Silver Tail, 
Span, Bravo and Selim. Wc come now to Counlry-brcds and 
we find Hoomayon, Hamida, Haidee, Hamlet, Ningpo, Formosa, 
YoungEmblem, Begaim, Zebjehan, Spinning Jenny, Musquito, 
Figleaf, Laurelleaf, Dimfle, ’Fair Salopian, Barbara, Charlotte, 
Leander, Morgiana, Granadilla, Brenda, Gaylass, Annette Lyle, 
Puzzle, Jonathan Wild, Victoria, Cloe, Jack Shephard, Leonora, 
Lath, Elizabeth, Young Harriet (dam of Hoomayon), Fanny, 
Fenella, Young Sweetlips, Tell Tale, Thishy, Fizgiz, Eaglet, Sir 
Joshua, Helen alias Beauty, Rover, FJora, and Queen Mab. 

Dr Sawers* has not, we believe, been generally successful on 
the Turf, yet he can grace bis board with a dozen cups : two of 
them the " Begum’' and Hoomayon” he won twice. But 
breeding has be6n his chief, as it was his first, amusement and we 
wish* him fortunate years of it in old Engird, whither he is 
How proceeding, taking with him the Arab Selim to, try his for- 
tune for the Goodwood Cup ! 
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As soon as the word tiger left his lips 
Each man began his budget to unfold 
And tell of all his tiger-shooting tn))s ; 

The gay, the raffs, the young, and eke the old — 
For all in India at sport are bold. 

One tells how oft he*s spear’d the bristly boar 
And how he in the muddy nullah roll’d ; 

Another swears that he with ease can floor 
His tigers right and left, out- roaring tigers roar.” 


Early in March of the last year but one of the rule of 
Auckland the Governor, an invitation was sent me by a friend to 
meet a party of sportsmen at his house. This was gladly ac- 
cepted by me, not then being very busy. My horses were 
accordingly despatched to the house of another friend half way, 
whither I proceeded by water, intending to ride the remainder 
of the journey. It, however, happened that tfiere was a delay in 
starting, and I did not reach tlie half-way house till long after 
sunset, and then found my friend with a party of five just sitting 
down to dinner. It was not very difficult to induce me to stay, 
and my boots were soon deposited under his hospitable toon. 
The glass and song went round freely, and towards midnight feel- 
ing myself refreshed, I ordered my horse to ride on, although my 
friends emdeavoured to dissuade me attemj)ting anything so rash. 
However, “ when the wine is in the wit is out,” and all exhorta- 
tions proved useless. My saees went forward to secure the 
ferry boat, there being about seven miles ahead a river to cross. 
What circumstances occurred during »the ’'night after my depar- 
ture have left niy memory, but at day break tlie following morn- 
ing I found myself lyinjj in a field, my horse quietly grazing 
near me — as old Will Shakspeare hath it, " Oh ! that man should 
put ail enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains.” The cool 
morning air, a sharp canter up to the river, and the adminis- 
tration of some of that ’invaluable medicine, which the Doc- 
tors call aqua pure^ soon restored my obfuscated senses. As 
we were crossing I was forcibly reminded of a letter, a certain 
unsophisticated DutcJiman who w as travelling in England in days 
of yore, before the time q( Mynheer Van Dunck, wrote to liis 
friends from Abingdon. He had been visiting Oxford and ap- 
parently had been well entertained by some convivial Masters and 
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Bachelors, for after describing some of the churches and 
colleges, he says, est modus bibendi apud Anglios quern vocant, 
“ once again,” quern me fecit pernoctare in Bagley wood.” 
Bagley wood for the information of those who know not that 
part of the country, is a wilderness or jungle through which the 
road from Oxford to Abingdon runs. This wood used to be 
celebrated for nuts, very large green snakes, the wild honeysuckle 
and Paphians. 

Shortly after getting across one Edward Davis hove in sight 
steering for the same destination as myself ; when our first greet- 
ings were over, he proposed we should call at an Indigo Factory 
a little out of our road, get some breakfast and then ride on : on 
reaching it we found the proprietor gone to look after a school 
he had set up in a neighbouring village, so instead of leaving 
cards, by way of compliment, we wrote with a piece of chalk on his 
table, the old schoolboy saying Jupiter quern odit facit pseda- 
gogum.” On reaching Dowlutgunge our host came into the 
verandah to meet us, and with a sorrowful countenance told us 
that three other men he had invited had sent excuses ; this not 
a little rejoiced me, as a large shooting party is an abomination, 
there being generally in addition to the great flow of animal 
spirits caused by a number meeting, a very great increase in the 
flow of vegetable spirits, and then guns are not alway pointed in 
the proper direction. In the afternoon we went to the borders of 
a neighbouring bheel and shot a few snipe ; the next morning we 
went in search of a tiger reported to be luxuriating on the bul- 
locks of some unfortunate ryotts about seven miles oflF; the 
elephants were sent on over night that we might have them 
fresh the following day. On reaching the village on our nags 
about 9 A. M., we were shown a large patch of kussia grass 
within three gun shots of it, probably from twenty to twenty-five 
beegahs, in which was said to .be a tiger. The grass was very 
high indeed, varying from about ten to fifteen feet, and very thick, 
and the ground being well trenched or cut up in little water- 
courses b5^ the overflowing of the river, we feared venturing in, 
as the elephants could not see their way, and were likely to make 
false steps when they came to the hollows and ruts in the soft 
sand. A man is put in an exceedingly awkward situation, if in 
riding over the country his elephant suddenly puts his foot in an 
unseen hole two. or three feet deep, which is frequently the case 
when the waters cover the face of the earth, as he does not re- 
cover himself quickly like a horse,**^. but goes most leisurly to 

i 

* There is a work on Natural Hiatory by tha Rev. W. Tiler, apparently a stu- 
^dent at the Regent’s Park and Surrey Zoological Gardens and Woombwell’s Menagerie, 
iM^lished m 1839* In wiitlng of the Elephant he naively remarks : ** The Elephant 
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work, assisting himself with his trunk, and slowly moving one leg 
to a secure position, as you may see a gouty ^pr rheumatic old 
gentleman changing his position ; in the meantime you are help- 
less, and if you don’t hold on like grim death, are likely to taste 
aqua distillata as tlie Medicos term , rain water ; but if your 
hattie should happen to be religiously inclined when drawing a 
tiger the chances are the tiger draws you unless he be of a be- 

is not distinguished for the elegance of its form or for the airy fleetnees of its motions 
as the horse or antelope ; its bulk is too unwieldy for such elegant dieiinctione 
— ^The Elephant possesses more of the awful and grand than the elegant , more of 
majesty than agility in its motions'* — ^Here's information for the world, prettily 
expressed too— 

** As the skin of the elephant would look ridiculous upon an inferior quadruped, 
so the skin of any other quadruped would look ridiculous upon it." His reverence is 
a man of consummate observation and penetration. 

The reverend gentleman in the preface to his work, which is much too long for 
insertion here, but is highly edifying, condemns the Editor of, the readers of, and the 
contributors to the Sporting Review, in a heap ; they are all worse than brutal 
wretches," the vilest of our race," and he charitably hopes they may soon be com- 
pelled to ** wander and hide themselves in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves 
of the earth." Talking of Pox Hunting, Horse Racing &c., &c., he says they ori- 
ginated in ignorance of the grossest kind of Natural History and " The darkest minds, 
the most depraved hearts, the most vicious and abandoned lives are united in support 
and defence of such enormities.** Hark to that, renowned Warren Frith ! Hark to 
that Lord of unconquered Elepoo !" Listen, thou late noble President of the Tent 
Club ; ponder well, Mister Green, and thou g^tlc Master Mathew ; meditate oh 
Editor, meditate oh Printer and Printer's Devils of the Sporting Review, and last 
though not least amongst tho depraved, vicious and abandoned crew, Umu 
strong-minded Tom Pitts. 

A few days since I was attending an Auction at Cook and Co.’s. Dr. Esdaile 
and myself were standing at the back of the box at the Calcutta Tattersall. The 
worthy Doctor purchased a pair of ponies, and a book was presented him to sign his 
name in, which he forthwith did and retired ; |b sooh as he was gone the following 
conversation took place between the Auctioneer and self : — , 

T. P. Is that sir, the Dr Esdaile who^ mesmerises [people ? 

C. Yes that is the gentleman, and I think if he had mesmerised you, he would 
have got the ponies cheaper. 

T. P. Do you really believe sir in mesmerism, I don't ? 

C. Yes, I do most firmly. 

T. P. But 1 don't understand it, sir* 

C. Neither do I, yet I belteye. 

T. P. But do you really mean to say sir, that he could mesmerise a strong- 
minded man Uke me sir that was determined not to be mesmerised ; I’ll bet him ten 
thousand rupees he can't. 
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nevolent disposition like the lion, who suftered a certain black 
chiropodist to experimentalize on his toe — 

** The elepliaat hath joints but not for courtesy, 

His legs are for necessity, not flexure/' 

We being of discreet and retlrinfj temperaments determined to 
hold a council of war, and withdrew to ’the shade of some trees 
near the village for the purpose. An old man with a Beelzebub 
countenance came out to meet us, and when lie heard our story, 
laughed somewhat sarcastically ; but said if the gentlemen would 
give some money for oil and khoosta, he would soon drive the un- 
believer out. Not having any wdth us we could only promise to 
pay, as it would have taken a long time to send to the factory for 
some : to our surprise he said the sah ill’s word was sufficient : 
natives generally requiring to handle the needful before they will 
do aught for you. In about half an hour some thirty fellows 
sallied forth from the village, each bearing a long bamboo with 
gunnee and khoosta tied at one end, and a small hollow one in 
their cumberbunds containing oil ; and some ten or fifteen fel- 
lows with tom-toms and spears. Old Beelzebub desired us to get 
to leeward and look out sharp. In a very short* time the grass 
began to bum, and the yelling and noise made by the tom- 
toms was enough to rouse old Vulctin and his nhalbands from 
their smithy even when ^^implcntur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque 
ferinee^” (for I suppose they get the good things of this upper world 
down in their forge in exchange for their ferrum,) but hot so the tiger. 
However, as Davis observed there is nothing like patience, perse- 
verance and spittle:” wecertainly were extremely patient, and the 
villagers were extremely persJevering and tlie saliva caused by the 
smoke flowed extremely or exstreamly as a youth who is looking 
over my shoulder suggests. At length a long growl was heard and 
presently a little kitten, (I suppose tigers being of the genus Felis, 
their produce are called kittens, or it may be tigerlings, as we say 
ducklings, or it may 'be sweet, dear little darling’^ as a young 
lady was* once heard to address a snarling, scratching little 
animal at the Clifton Zoological Gardens,) ran out of the cover, 
quickly followed by two others and their mother. Our elephants 
were placed in a row to the south of the jungle about thirty yards, 
and standing about thirty yards apart from each other. jEdward 
D. in the centre, .Williamson on tne right, and myself on the left. 
Mama after bestowing a hasty affectionate glance at the precious 
ones, uttered an awful roar which caused much palpitation at my 
heart, and had she charged me I suspect “ vox faucibus hoesit” 
would have been the order of the day; however, she went 
straight at Davis ,and got hold of his elephant’s head : lie hav- 
ing only a guddee to ride on was so awkwardly seated that 
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he could not get a fair shot at her, but he and self pushed up 
and gave her in a twinkling two broadsides each in her flanks 
and loins, when she immediately dropped and was unable to rise 
again, and a couple more balls in the head settled her account. 
The villagers immediately surrounded us, uttering many expres- 
sions of joy and amazement, and a little boy who had got up in 
a date-tree to see the tumasha, Nicodemus ko moffick, told us 
tliere was another lying concealed, and pointed out the spot; 
a bullet was sent to the jJace he directed, and the immediate 
moving of the grass shewed us his whereabouts; again the 
villagers set to work and soon unearthed him, when he came 
down on us, but could not make good his charge, receiving six 
balls before he got within ten yards of the nearest elephant ; he 
then turned tail, absquotilated” as Sam Slick says, and took 
to a small nullah, where a native with a spear smote the philis- 
tine in his hinder parts whilst _ soon “ his true loves 

followed arter,” but he was nearly hors de coruhat when they 
reached him, lying under some trees ; he, however, had pluck 
enough to attempt a charge but failed. A ball No. 12, straight 
in the head as he was advancing and a brace more put in under 
his arm as he lay on the ground, terminated his miserable career. 

The sharp shot dash’d Alp to the ground 

Ere an eye could view the wound, 

That crush’d through the brain of the infidel, 

•Round he spun and down he fell. 

He was evidently a dissipated old gentleman as the whitened 
bones of many an overdriven, overwalloped bullock and unhappy 
native proved, and as a sly old Mussulman remarked, the soul of 
a kulin brahmin must have migrated into his reprobate body, 
for he was the only tiger that had been killed for many miles 
round for two or three years, whilst many of the softer sex and 
numerous butchas had been slain yearly — only one of the latter 
was secured alive, but grief and weanirfg soon dug its grave. 
We had the curiosity when the day^s sport was over to examine 
the tigress, to see exactly where she was hit, as balls in the body 
unless immediately behind the shoulder are not usually very 
effective. The shot that apparently brought her down was one 
made of soldering metal^ No, 17, out of an old Joe, which got 
well into the vertebrae of the loins — soldering metal if there is 
not too much tin in it, is the best material for balls for alligators ; 
if the tin preponderates the ball itself docs not do “so sufficiently, 
but becomes too light, an& then you are not s<^ sure of your aim 
at a long distance ; the ball is also apt to split striking against a 
hard surface — ^the soldering metal in England is differently pre- 
pared to what is obtainable in tliis country ; here they invariably 
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put in too much tin, to say nothins' of charging too much also, 
which is decidedly adding insult to Injury. 

CaUSHMA. 

November let, 1846. 

P. S. — Perhaps some of the readers of the Sporting Revieiv 
learned in Canine Pathology can an^er the following query. 
The latter end of last May a little spaniel dog of mine was bitten 
by a pariah) and owing to my absence from home, three or four 
large sores were the consequence. On my return I set to work and 
soon cured them ; he was again slightly scratched by a pariah 
the latter end of July or beginning of August ; between the 5th 
and 15th of September he several times performed family duty 
for a female canine, (and she is now in the way I suppose she 
wished to be,) and Septeitiber the 22nd died mad. I cannot say 
he died from hydrophobia, as he would suffer me to pour water 
down his throat, and would even go and wet his tongue himself, 
but was unable to swallow without assistance. Will the puppies, 
should they be born alive, be predisposed to generate madness or 
hydrophobia ? I have not heard or Dr Esdaile trying mesmerism 
with the human subject in hydrophobia, perhaps he has not had 
an opportunity, but have no doubt of his succeeding should he 
ever have one. Strong camphorated brandy, and finely pow- 
dered charcoal will cure any sore on any animal ; if mag- 
gots have formed they must be first destroyed by turpentine — a 
cloth saturated in the juice of garlic will keep flies from a sore. 
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No. V. 

After passing a few days very pleasantly at Birmingham, 
I thought it as well to wait a few extra hours and return to Lon- 
don by the same conveyance that brought me from it : so after 
seeing much to wonder at and admire in the busy manufacturing 
town, which I had not visited for many years, I found myself one 
fine cold morning once more seated on the box of the Rela- 
tor,” and beside me sat the same knowing hand, with \mose 
quaint notions I had been so much amused ; he recognized me 
immediately, and touching his hat remarked, that it was a fine 
fresh morning, and expressed a hope that I had enjoyed good 
health during the time we had been separated. Fust morning 
of winter, sir,” said he, as we were clattering and rumbling along 
the frost-hardened road, " the sort of morning, sir, as puts a man 
in good humour with hisself and every body else about him — as if 
the river of troubles a rolling about every one of us, sir, had got 
frozen up ! — look at the hips and haws, sir, and the fieldfares a 
picking at ’em, doesn't that put you in mind of the time when 
thev was Dogroses and May flower? — it always does wie, sir, 
ana that’s the way we wheel and turn about ; no sooner summer 
than autumn, a*lid no sooner autumn than winter, and so on. Now 
the man as could be unhappy on such a fine day as this must be 
a werry miserable being ; eveiything seems cheerful, sir, and even 
the sparrows a picking at the road-side seem a size larger than 
usual, as if their small bodies had swelled with the cold. 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter, rain, hail, snow or sunshine, its 
all the same to me ; but I know there is some people werry much 
afiected by the weather. I know’d a man as druv a day coach 
to Sudbury, he was a werry rum fisl^ and wasn’t any less rum 
for having married a wife with a temper, and a squint gis ’ud put 
any respectable pair of eyes into a fit of winj^ing for an hour or 
two. Well, sir. Mat used to go home every other day to hiS 
noo wife, as . cosey as you please, and whenever he went in he 
used to say, well old’ooman how’s the glass to-day ? inclined to 
be fair ? or down to storifly ? — and whenever he said so, which 
was every other day, sir, she’d be safe to flare up, unless she 
wanted a new bonnet or a yard of ribbon or lace, and in that 
case she’d be werry domesticated, indeed ! I’ve heerd her going it 
for one whole hour without stopping, and then she’d go into 
’stericks; and when she got out of ’em begin again! Mat 
told me once that he wished she’d shy a sarsepan at him, and 
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then see if he wouldn’t have up ’afore his washup, and see if 
he couldn’t get the silent system tried upon her ! Bill, says he, to 
me, I ain’t sure but what it ’ud be the saving of that ’ooman says 
he, her tongue’s her ruin says he — women’s never badly ofl' for 
parts of speech, says he, but my wife’s over and above perwided 
m that particular, and if I could only get her shoved into some of 
these here model prisons, says he. I’d tatke care of her all the time, 
says he and I’m sure she’d thank me when she came out,* says he, 
— I ain’t sure that the silent system’s intended for women, Bill, 
says he, but I’ll enquire, and if it is its a fust rate plan, and I only 
hope it ’ull succeed, for except in cases of lock-jaw, (and I don’t 
think even that’s upon record, says he,) its been always reckoned 
the difficultest thing in life to stop a woman’s tongue, clack, 
clack, clack, clack, like a water-mill, and when there’s tears with 
it its more like still ; it ain’t in their natur to keep silent, says he, 
— but its my opinion that there’s no ill as hasn’t got its cure and 
you may take my word for it, says he, the “ silent system” is the 
only earthly cure for a scolding wife — ^howsomever that’s not 
at all to the pint. What I mean’t to say is that, Mat told me 
positively that he always found* his wife much worse in cloudy 
weather, and for that reason, sir, I say, that on a fine morning 
everybody should be gay and extra cheerful, — you may depend 
upon it, sir, many a man makes hisself werry miserable about 
nothing, — and alter all its only natur to be so — everybody’s in a 
wrong place somehow or other, and all seems to be playing a- 
game accorcling to the rules of contrairy. I never yet see a man 
as was satisfied with his station in life, sir. I dare say you’ve seen 
little boys a strutting and a wondering about in front ^ the 
horse-guards, a wishing with all their might to be soldiers. Well, 
sir, as soon as they get home their mother hasn’t a moment’s peace 
till she buys them a sixpenny sword a piece. Well, sir, that lasts a 
little while and he gets tired of it, — and wants a steel one, in fact 
he wants to be a soldier, — and so he wants on ’till his govenor (if 
he happens to be good natu’d and rich), seeing he won’t never 
be fit for nothing else — buys wat’s called a commission (the only 
kind of commission hy the by, sir, as people likes to pay for), and 
there’s the young tiger afore he knows how to walk properly turn- 
ed into a real live lifeguardsraan ; he’s a officer, and with his red 
coat and gold lace, he looks like a red morocco allbum, all gilt 
and leather outside and werry little in f This lasts about a year — 
when the lace begins to get tarnished and the sword and breast- 
plate rusty, besides being werry heavy and ill conwenient, so he 
thinks^ ft a troublp^some dress altogether, and whenever you meet 
hini arter he’s been a couple of years in * the Army, you’ll hardly 
kpow him — and if it wam’t for six hairs on each side of his lip, and 
a'hole in each of his heels, I’m* blest if you’d know him trom a 
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parsdn, or lawyer, or even a sm^dragsman; the fact is, 9 ir,soldieie 
Is like everybody else — ^they are soldiers, and so they try to look 
' like anything else — ^no matter ^kat^ so long as they aint took 
aoldiers — ^its human natur, sir,-— nobody likes to seem what he is, 
and that’s why the sportsman, I suppose gdbs his coat cut like a 
Quaker’s, sir. / never could make out aiiy other reason; the only 
wonder is, that such a quiet . set of slow coaches as them ’ere 
Quakers shouldn’t have dlskivered long ago, that tlie^ set the 
Cushion of wearing Newmarket cut coats at races and prize fights, 

’ blest if they aint sold there, and no miittake. The only people I 
know, as don’t care for the world a knowing their perfession, is us 
ooachmen, sir ! — ^and it nmst be rayther a nobby catling for 1 hanh- 
ly ever saw a gent as know’d wats wot, who didn’t want to drive, 
every now and then — and I recollect the time, sir, when there was 
at lea^ fifteen first-rate private four-in-hand dmgs a travellkigtiie 
roads — North, East, South and West of Ijondon: they was horsed 
by real nobs, sir, and was werry much admired ; but to my think<* 
Ing, they had a good deal too much bright steel, and chocolate and 
block about them to look petfesrional ; a baker’s boy might a 
know’d they wern’t reglars, ami when Jew Alexander took to start- 
ing drags like ’em to Ipswich and Brighton, all the swells ewaper- 
rated like so much Steam— cos tiiey tiiought it wulgar, bat since 
the Jew has been airing hisself on the Queen’s bench, they’ve come 
out again, and you miy see four or five at Ilepsom on tbe&arby 
and Oaks days, if you nmke good use of your eyes, sir !” 

Well said I, you’re not a bad sin;ciiiieii or a man who has 
been tortured witli the pangs of discontentment ; I suppose if the 
truth is known, you are never ailing ! *‘Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘tote! 
you the truth, I never alls under double X, and tlien 1 ails pretty 
much of a muchness every day. 1 worirt always so fat and jolly as 
I looks now ; I was once a regiar fine di-awn slim and genteel young 
feller, but somehow or Other I was always a bothering myself 
about something, and oftener about nothing— cither I got sponey 
upon somebody, or I got beyond the d)mingB in, in the goings ou^ 
or something else turird up tails to make me werry unpleasant ; 
but arter all 'I don’t know whether it aint th(f way with all ’on us, 
sir; we’re just like horses, can’t take to the collar kindly ’till we find 
it ain’t no use kicking against fate, which between you and I ia 
wuss than a brick waU, sic. People says as how our school days is 
the happiest time. Now I’m blest if I think it is just that. I never 
rec’lect a day’s pleasure 1 bad when I was at school ’xcept one, 
and that was wlW) we all •went every y^r to St. Paul’s to sing, 
and even that wasn’t all pleasure, for I ^her get a licking for los*- 
ing my blue bow, or mjT nosegay, when 1 was agoing, or else for 
eating too much plum-pudding when I come back. No, no. I’m 
blest if I cam reflect om day when I was actually happy at 

iva, SrOAT, Kiev,— VOL. IV., NO, VIII, « 
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Rchool ; there was always a something coining in the way to put A 
hiark upon my cord’roys ; no, it ain’t that anybody thinks his 
school days the best, it is b^use we’re a discontented set of wan- 
derers ! From the hout that we shoves our toes into little red shoes, 
until We turns ’em up altogether, we ate nat’rally discontented. 
How often we hear a ol8 fellow (old and hugly enough to know 
better), blow out a sigh like the puff of a hengin, and say, Ah ! 
my school-days was the happiest^as if the old sinner could ever 
recollect anything farther back than twenty year! I’d like all such 
croaking old mummies to be turned into boys again and me to 
have the larruping of ’em. I ain’t patience with such people. Orie 
old woman blows and says, Heigho ! its A funny world ! another 
says, ah ! I wish I was in my grave ! and all that sort of thing, 
sir ; all I can say is that if the wizened old porpoises had their 
wishes, they’d jist get their desettsi No, no, sir, the world’s well 
enough, — ^its a beautiful world, And its only our own worn out, and 
dissatisfied minds as makes it othefwayss All it wants to make it 
as it used to be is, to take Up'all the rails, and blow up all the 
steam-boats, and then see if Old England wouldn’t be as good as it 
used to be : in course there’s good and bad of everything, we can’t 
expect our grog all brandy ; and if it Was, we shouldn’t be able to 
drink it ; am us fhr as I’m concerned. I’ve found (barring a little 
falsity in the hearts of womankind), werry little to grumble about. 
When I Couldn’t afford a draught of ale with my bread and cheese, 

1 took a draught at the pump, And put up with th^t till the cop- 
pers w'as more plentifiil, and I’ve never felt any the wuss for 
it. If we had nothing but sunshine, sir, where ’ud all the com 
come from? Depend upon it people ought to think twice 
afore they speak once, ana that’s better adwice to tl^ rising ge^ 
neration than you’ll find in many a clever sermc>n» 1 hopes 
as how you mund all comfortable at the Bull, sir; you 
couldn’t be well off a doin so, sir, ’cos Mr Jones sees to everj'thing 
hisself, sir; he’s a wonderful man that, I don’t believe there’s never 


a bed made in that hotel that he doesn’t superintend the making 
on ; and if ever a man Was born to be a inn-keeper, that’s the 
man, sir ! He’s nohe of your swell tapmen As looks as if they 
Was hung in chains ; none of ydur high and mighty licenced wit- 
tiers, as seems above ^fheir business, and too big to doctor their 
own pGitel^, not he, sir ! I’ve seen l^m many a time with his 
sleeves tudked no, aifd A apron tm A coming up from slaving away 
down in the cdlar, as if ne had to fight bis way up hill, instead 
of being in werry comfortable drcumstAnces ; ^hc knows his cus* 
tomera’ taste to a knob Of sugaC, sir ; gives all his old wines to old 
gents, and all his young wine to young gents — as don’t know the 
jtt^ence. He keeps a anSome barmaid, ’cos both old and young 
Ifte pretty barmaids, takes in the fust rate mock turtle with hb owti 
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hands, never forgets hisself in a dressing hissdf, nor yet in 
addressing his superiors, and that’g the man for a inn^keeper, sir ! 
Now, in London, sir, a inn-keeper or a tavern-keeper, keeps his 
gig, drinks his chamjmgne, bets his £10 on the DarW or Oaks, 
and does everything tip-top, as if he was a real gent ! If he has a 
pretty barmaid its hecos he finds it convenient to keep one, I(e- 
doesn’t care a * 


rush whether the 

or not wSh him 
nor whether his 
customers takes 
less, sugar in the 
grog, as is over 
and above sw^t- 

own so, and that’s 

licenced wittler’s ^1^9 

ball, and comes 

as nobby as a full ^ 
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sir. There’s half a 
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street, in the Strand, sir{ and how they pay U>» iteir segars, and 
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all tliatj has puzzled wiser skulls than your*s and mine to tell^ siV; 
begging your pardon. Now old Mr Jones, sir, as keeps the Bull 
at Brummagem, is a reg’Iar old fashioned Bakkus, or Bounyface,, 
or whatever they used to call tlie taveru-keepers a hundred years 
ago : as to the drinking canary and possets, and all that kind of 
stufF in them times, I don’t believe a word of it, sir, ’cos I don’t 
exactly know what canary is ; but if the posset was at all like 
what my mother used to give me for a cold, it was made of 
treacle and water and particklery nasty; howsomever, Mr Jones 
fe the picture of a old-fasnioned travem-keeper; he keeps a ’ansom© 
barmaid ’cos his customers likes to look at her and talk to her ; 
and by this and the care she takes to mix property, Mr Jones has 
nicely feathered his nest. He sprung up from^ a pot boy, sir, and 
he’s not the fust man who’s done a bit of Wittington, sir ! 1 know 
a carcase butch^srin Vitechapel, sir, who’s riz up from a boy to be 
journeyman, and being rayther a good looking fellow, with no end 
of mutton fat on his hair, he married his master’s only daughter^ 
and when the old shaver died, he left the young kipple his 
money and business. Well, sir, they’re a old kippb now and 
’tother day he was made a haldcrman, and he knows 
about as much of a lialderman’s duties, as I do about stoking a 
hengine. Well, sir, about two months ago, they lugged him in to 
be a steward or director, or something to the licenced wittler’s an- 
nual yearly ball ; in couree if he hadn’t been a halderman, he 
wouldn’t ’ha been axed, howsomedever arter a great deal of fuss and 
bother he agreed to having his name put down inthe vay bill, and 
I himpened to drop in one day while his wife was a tryin ^ per- 
sua£ him to wear tights and wmps. The old feller wouldn’t hear 
of it ! — no, says he, I went to tne hexpence of getting a l«g-tailed 
blue coat and basket buttons made to please the fancies of my 
wife ’cos she said as how a surtoot wasn’t the ticket, but I’m blest 
if I’m a going to pull off my tops and be made a dancing master 
of, to please nobody, says he ! — I’ve worn tops every Sunday ever 
since 1 was a journeyman, he, and they Ve always been con- 
sidered a deal more nobby than trowsers or tights by werry good 
judges, says he, and it ain’t becos Fra a halderman, says he, tliat 
I’m a going to change the fashions; or becos I’ve been green enough 
to let my wife and darters bully me into going to a ball says he ; 
them as don’t like my tops, says he, needn’t look at ^em; I ain’t 
a going to damce, says he, and if I wus I don’t think I should 
do it any the wuss for the tops, ’cos they supports the back sinew 
says he. ' WeB, sir, a friend of mine made me a present of 
a ticket and jist f^r the fun of the thing I went to the ball— and 
blest if there wasn’t old Tom Wates, a standing in the middle of 
'the.bfe room like a stattie, and about as much conglpmerated as 
dropped froi&^a balloon; hei/icas a smiling and -a bow«» 
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ti^ to' peopte Wd never seen afore and didn't know nobody as 
was' most hintimate with him, not even his own wife and. darters} 
there hs was, with white coids and top boots, and a tidl coat a3 
might have fitted 
Dannel Lambert 
w^hen he was at 

so he sidled away 

into his pockets ^ 

Wat’s the use of 

damcing, sir the halderman 
it can’t be a wer- 

ry pleasant amusement; if a man happens to be thin he gets s 
great deal more hexercise than is good for him, and Jf he hap* 
pens to be fiit he ain’t no business to damce*at all ! A &t man 
a damcing sir, always puts me in mind of a half filled balloon, a 
bobbing up and down and a rolling and a shaking about so, as if 
it wasnt the greatest trouljle he has in life to toddle through die 
day, without a capering about all night like a fat bo^ in a bean 
field. No, no, sir, damcing map be a amusement, but if is, it ain’t a 
werry hvdy one — or if it iahvely, I ain’t seen the fimny port of 
it. I see nothing else but ^ht mdies and e^t gents a bonm^- 
and slidmg about, as if they wouldn’t go out of a walk to please 
die fiddlers, and all the time they ’re a doing of it &ey looks aa 
gfWQ aaoMistaDd pota; januBK! seems ^ only Uve^ parted* 
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the business, for if one old gent persists in doing of his steps as 
he leami them at school, he only ^ets laughed at for his trouble: 
it’s a weny grave affair this danicmg sir ; to be sure I ain’t seen 
miiph of it, but I certainly never see a smile upon any of their 
faces . except between the heats, when some young feller in a 
waiter’s neck*hankerchy pulls his kid gloves till he tears the 
thumbs off, and then laughs with the lady next him as if he thought 
it about the cleverest thing he’d done for some time, and follers it 
up by remarking werry wittily that there’s plenty more where 
they come from ! Another feller I see who looked as if he’d 
swmlowed a handspike, a running his fingers through a weriy 
moppish looking bead of hair and a combing of it the wrong way 
~ml the time a saying it was werry hoppressive— in course mean^ 
ing his hair, ’cos it aiirt at all reasonable to think he mean’t the 
weather, as he was hexerting hisself so much. I s’pose all this is 
called “ small talk,” sir, for, every pair on ’em arter every canter 
turns their faces and says something so werry small that ten 
chances to one nobody hears ’em but the lady, and she’s remark-* 
ably lucky if she don’t*. I don’t know if you’re a damcer sir, 
but if so he you are,, jist try a stopping up your ears at the next 
ball you go to, so as not to hear the music, sir, and see* if ever 
you dance again : as long as the music lasts sir*^you can jist 
diskiver the reason why people are moving about so) but jist put 
your fingers in your ears — ^try that sir, and if ever you damce 
again caU me a Catagonian Ingian ! I’ve know’d Ipts of desperate 
damcers sir— all women, sir ; if they’d a cold in the head, or a 
child, ill with measles, or anything else as would perwent ’em a 
going to church, jist send ’em a hinwitation to a darnce and see 
if the cold in the head and the child isn’t cured in a hand can- 
ter ! — its the finest physic in the world, sir, to them as can take 
it, and a certain remedy with ladies as have jealous husbands, 
’cos it gives ’em a opportunity of talking and laughing with their 
pardners, and that may be one reason iimy you mways find more 
men than women* ag^ainst damcing sir. Its altered werry much, 
sir, damcingis, within the last hundred years ; why, sir, every fust 
of May the poor people in every willage used to muster on the 
green and damce. round the Maypole, lliere, ain’t neither May- 
poles nor greens now, sir, they’re all turned yaller, and de- 
pend upon it, sir, these are the things as have been a ringing the 
changes on people : the poor willagers used to look forward to 
the liist of May and the Maypole ; every young gal as could mus- 
ter sixpence used to buj her bit of cherry-coloured ribbon or blue 
Gr pink as the ckse might be-— and perhaps some clod bopping 
^ sweetheart was fiist favorife there, howsomever, it was a treat for 
on ’em and they enjoyed theirsdves famously I dare say ; but 
imii, sir^ unless poor people go to see a parcel of adwentrous gents 
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Kild ladtes go down in a diving bdl at the Poll]^thickneck or get 
theirselves frightened out of bare life with ’lectrick shocks — ^thejr 
ain’t got no amusement ; to be sure they may spend a werry plea** 
Bant day at Hornsey Wood House, or at Chalk Farm, or the 
Spaniards at Hampstead, but even then, if some young feller has 
b^ a taking too affectionate a farewell of his sweetheart, and Ae 
parting has made him unsteady on his pins he don’t get a spark 
of pity ; not Ae, he’s woted a drunkard, and dissisipated, by all 
his water-drinking friends, people is so charitable in these times 
sir ! How Often we hear a feller, with a smile like a codfish say, 
Oh ! he’s a little the wms for drink !” but you never hear any on 
’em say Oh ! he’s a little the wu98 for no drink — ta’nt reasonable 
that aint ! A poor man may go on from day to day, without get- 
ting his bit and his sup — and the charity people be none the 
wiser, but when a slice of luck comes, if a poor feller happens to 
be a little merry, instead of people being pleased to see. him so 
they say, oh ! he’s a little the wu 8 s for drink” says they ! — be^ 
cause he forgets for a little while that he’s a poor man and that 
it don’t often fall to his lot, to feel cheerful !” 

Well, said I, you have made good use of your time, at 
any rate, and you must have taken great notice of men and 
things in your travels — it’ s a pity every body does not do the same. 

Why yes, sir, said he, and just do that, but /aint the only 
one, and you may depend upon it them as talks less, thinks more 
— we coachmep sir, never takes a liberty with any gent unless he 
fust offers a segar or a glass of ale — and then if we happens to be 
in good humour, and havn’t been done out of our fees by the last 
box seat, we feels thfe way by saying its werry cold or werry hot 
or fine weathe)^ for the harvest, or werry onseasonable for the 
time of year, and although it’s no news to anybody, seeing that 
they know the weather just as well as you do— yet arter all it’s 
the w'ay everybody begins to talk and many a remarkably strong 
friendship has been begun and kept up a top of a coach sir. As to 
ottr seeing a good deal of life, in coursft we do sir, and so could 
everybody else, if they’d take the trouble to look— depend upon 
it sir, Doory Lane and Common Garden or dven Ashley’s, ain’t 
the only places to go to and look for real live hactars, male and 
female. If anybody would take the trouble to watch and notke 
what he sees a passing in his everyday walks and drives, he’d set 
a sight more plays hacted than ever Shikspur or Messinger 
wrote, taking the condemned ones and all— and p’raps the)^ might 
turn out a little more natral too. I know’d a man once sir, .who 
was a gasfitter and he’d a^ut as fine a family aB man. need wish 
to see ; he was pretty well’*off in the wwld — tnat is to say he could 
always keep the pdt abilin without going about the streets to pick 
np sticks Well sir|.I waa about sixteen when I fell in with him-«* 
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I mvst say I never saw four ptettier gds than his ctaoehters 
was; pick and choose as you liked, blest if you could make up 
yov mind which was the ansomest ! — sir, the^ old boy 
thought os how it wouldn’t do to let his darters do nothing and it 
wouldn’t do neither to let ’em go as sarvents of all work — so says 
he, I’fl do the thing halphatetically says he, Maiy shall be a 
Milliner says he, ’cos her name begins with a Jir*-^ry shall 
be a shoe-binder says he, for the same reason ; I’ll make a Barmaid 
of Betsy, says he — ^but I’m blest if I know what to do with 
JvUa says he, she’s a Jezzabel ftOic says he; die can’t be a mat 
one, she takes arter her mother there, says he, but as a Jezzabel 
ain’t a perfession, says he, that’s no go ! — Lrt me see says he a 
ruminatin, she can’t be a iewelleress that’s too high'— nor yet keep 
a Jemmy shop that’s too low, — I’ll land her to a Barber, says he 
and she diall make Jaziet! Well sir as he said, so he did. 
Mary was sent to lose her roses in a ’reglar smoky back par-^ 
lour, or to walk about the streets with a basket at her back like a 
blackbird’s ci^e. Sary took to the shoebinding werry kindly. 
Betsy made a uncommon pretty barmaid and Julia did all tne 
mg business at the Barber’s, with the hairs of a radical sir (ex- 
cuse me.) This was aH werry wdil, and it would ha’ been all right 
and proper, but the woman never lived yet as didn’t dress for had- 
miration; and in doo course of time Maiy catch’d the heart of a 
yoimg and swell poultryman as sold ducks and chickens in Noo- 
gate market — and a werry slap dash, free and easy style of fellow 
to poke bis beak into a pot of porter he was surefy ! — ^he reglar’ly 
dumbfounded the gasfitter at fust with his rings and chains and 
fine talk about Doory Lane and Common Garden ! So he was 
made a great deal more of than he ever was before by Mary’s 
rasters, and as for the gasfitter, he said arter young giblets left 
the fust evening that he was a real gent, and werry perlite, and 
tiiat Mary ought to consider herself a werry lucky gal for 
having kitch’d him ! , Well rir, you know where you see one 
zfceep a leading all the il&ck follers. So Sary, Betsy and Julia 
soon foui^ out the course as prople says never runs smooth — and 
went to take a canter on it ^e gasfitter was a werry easy sort 
cf fetter — and like a good many more in the worid sir, 
becos he was without wices hisself,^ (barring what he used in the 
trade,) he thought diey was the kind of trang only to be read 
cf in books, so Jack and Tom, Will and Harry came and 
went, 01^ wont and came like mice in a meal tup, and took 
the four gals to tea gardens, and Gwdan satoons jist for all the 
yroiid as if the ^banns had been published, raad and agreed to, 
and settlements drawed out, and all ^gned sealed and deliver’d 
kocording to law. Tl^ell shr, tomakea long st^ short, dl four eah 
■wMt wrong soflkwtw or othw and dm about twehty aaiu a 
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piece into the gasiitter’s coffin and the last I saw of Mary was 
on Waterloo bridge — she was a looking down into the Mnuddy 
water, and looked amazingly like as if a dive into it would be a 
great relief. Now sir, the lifes of these four gals and the gasfttter 
wouldn’t make a bad play — ^put the poultryman in a green 
surtoot trimmed with black welwet— green tights and robber’s 
boots, — half the plays as is acted ain t got a quarter the point 
of this sir, and take my word for it, if it didn’t draw overflow- 
ing houses, it* wouldn^t be played to hempty ones, as half the 
plays is altered sir, from what they used to be. Wot’s called the 
Tiginal drama ain’t never thought on, people’s got noo notions 
— the oM thing won’t do now — ^and some says as how even 
the seasons is a ehanging, as if that was at all likely to happen. 
The truth is sir, as I said before, people’s changing their&clves, they 
don’t feel as they used to when they could tumble among the 
haycocks and roll in the gutters without being called houtrageous ; 
they can’t find any fun now in a picking hips and haws and a 
iiiakirig daisy chains as they used to — they feels no hinterest 
now in the sweeps on May-day, sir, and as for playing at 
shoot in the ring and a knuckling down and firing hard, it 
ain’t natural ! — But that ain’t the world’s fault sir, the world goea 
round as merrily as ever it did, to the young ’misfit’s only the 
old ’uns as don’t see it so ! and among it ml, they make what 
they call halterations and improvements whieh is to shove on 
the march of hintellect by steam as if it wasn’t a going fast 
enough before ! these here Railroads may be called himprove- 
inents, but I ’m blest if I call 'em so — the only improvement as 
I can see at all likely to come of ’em is in the doctor’s practice : 
they’ve got more to do now and they’ve found out how a limb 
can be hamptitated as clean as with one of their saws and a pre- 
cious bight quicker ; as for any other improvement it ain’t natral 
— coaching was quite fast enough for anybody except highway- 
men, and forgers and kipples a holting to Gretna Green, and the 
coasequence of the change is, that eve^iybody’s in a hurry, every- 
thing bcems slow to the railw^ay travellers — they can’i^ talk fast 
enough — they can’t do nothing without being in a hurry — they 
eat their dinners against time and can’t get watches fast enough 
to please ’em, in fact things is getting too fast, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of these clever people as inw^ent things for blow- 
ing 600 people into the ait at once, was to discover a plan of 
turning two days into one, and so shorten a man’s nat'ral life — 
don’t Siey make the sun take likenesses sir ? — ain’t they a grow- 
ing com by sham bghtnlng ? — and hasn’t spme persewering 
nobleman got a telescope pr spy glass which goes slap through 
the moon and shews mountains and livers and no end of 
rum customers a travellin about with their heads under 
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thtif'* arni<». I recollect a old friend of my governor’s 
telling him some }cars ago — ah! says he Willy, although 
shan’t live to see it, our boys ’ull see the passengers agoing a 
long journey over the house tops some day ! — and sure enough 
air, they does it now — I know on the Blackwall Railway, (I 
don’t hoh^ect to going on 'cos it is pulled along with 
ao;)6s and you ca.i’t see the hengin)^Well sir, on tliat Rail- 
way as jou tia\els along, soniewherc’s about St. George’^ 
in the east, blest if you can’t see slap into people’s bed 
roonts, and on a Sunday morning when the poor people lays 
a little longer than usual, it ain’t weriy oiicommou to see a pret- 
•ty g6J doing what’s called making her tilet, which means a comb- 
ing and brushing her curls sir — it ain’t onlikely that tlj^se gals 
knows w'hen the train’s a coming and put theii selves in fiont of 
the winders on puipose — its jest like ’em to do so — but any how 
"there they are — as blight as silver and as fresh as paint — a put- 
ting on their gingliams and cotton dresses with jist as much care 
as any lady in the land puts on her satins and welwets — ^that’s a 
touch of pride, sir, that I think is worry excuseable, for it’s the only 
chance they git of showing otf ’ — once a week and then of a Sun- 
day— howsomever even ain’t without its faults, for the women 

are •all jealous of one another — I’ve kiiow’d a lot in my time and I 
never yet beared one w^oman say another wasjist beautiful — you 
hear men say of a w oinan, oh ! she’s diwme ! she’s helegant • ! 
she’s lovely • — ^but nobody never heard a w^oman say so ! — she’s 
either too pi;ii if she has a fine colour, or vgo? f/o'H/y if she hasn’t 
any colour at all — or no figiiie, or a bad walker or a bad dresser, 
©r something as ain’t up to the mark — and it won’t be shamefaced- 
ness as ’ull keep the women from saying so— howsomever its just 
tlie same with men, a fine felhr witli good temper and paces and 
iine nmuth, and every thing else but may ‘scratch and scrani- 

htn hid way through tlie thornbushes ot the woild, feeding and 
dtarVkig, sterving and feeding without no help from any body — he 
he may be tired of 'life icos its so hard to keep up, he may be 
sick of pity ’cos it comes without help — and yet directly that fel- 
low dks, no end of people will say, ah ! we shan’t see his like 
ngi&n in a hurry, and ie was sir one of a thousand serving men 
mio’d rayther pay their threepence for a bottle of black reviver 
to nj|ke their coats look decent, than buy a saveloy and a penny 
}oaf-^t|iat’s what I oallwerry harmless pride sir — tiey're the only 
sufFei^, tiey are-^nd I don’t see why they should be run down, 
they can’t always keep their own ’side of the road. Here sir, 
w$ change ; I do^e say, you dont recollect the Inn, — ^it looks dif- 
’cw we’re going another way — ^tjie best thing to take of a 
odd piornmg is rum and milk sir, and if you jist steps into the 
'^^tiiere you’ll find it mixed worry exact, and if it should be a 
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little too sweet sir recollect the widder and don’t say there’s too 
much sugar in it. 

Outsider. 

Dacca, Notemier 30 , 1846 . 


THE SAUGOH RACE COURSE. 

In a late number of your Review, you expressed a wish to be 
furnished with plans of the difierent Indian Race (’ourses. I 
therefore beg to send you a sketch and nieasuremeut of the New 
Saugor Course, which the sporting community of the station are 
now constructing. 

The stony and rotten quality of the ground in this part of 
the country rendered it difficult to pitch ujTOn an eligible spot 
for the purpose ; ultimately one has been selected situated to the 
N. W. of the Cantonment, and bounded on one side bv a range 
of hills. 

Ere this reaehes you the Course will have been completed. 

I send you also the levels of the Course ; you will observe 
that they are cilculated from the line A B, supposed to be 100 
feet below the winning post, and parallel to the horizon. The 
length of the Course is as follows ; the moan of their measure- 
ments having been taken. 


From W. Post to Bist. Post, 

From 1). P. to 5tli ^Milc Post, (>(M) 

From 5th ^M. P. to 4th P., 1320 

From 4th jM. P. to .3d a»I. P., 1.322 

From 3d IM. P. to 2d ^M. P.,., . . r 1321 

From 2d ^M. P. to Ist ^M. P., 13^0 

From 1st JM. P. to W. P. . . 1578 


8183 Feet. 


The length of the Oourse has been reduced about 17 feet 
since 1 sent you the plan. 

f 

SAffOOR, 10/A December^ 2846, • 


PeTREIh 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTRA WEIGHTING 
OF CAPE HORSES. 

Noariy three years a<^o the gentlemen entrnstcfl with the 
thily of preparing a prospectus of the Calcutta Races for 
iS H-45 being convinced by the repeated defeats that (Jlengall, 
.«nc of the best Capa horses that ever ran in India, sust lined in 
liis c ontests with Eiepoo and Chusan, that it was impolitic and 
iiejust to make any difference of weight between the two classes, 
j cr^oivcd to relieve the Capers of the additional burthen (varying 
IVoiu a stone to 71bs.) hitherto imposed upon them, and tlie 
articles of the several races were accordingly, with one exception, 
framed upon tli^ principle of perfect equality with regard to the 
Soutli African and Arabian blood. Tlie example was immediate- 
ly followed at Sonepore, a meeting wliich for liberality and good 
management stands among the first in India. In some of tlie 
races the extra weight was removed, in others greatly reduced. 
The fir^t year of this improvement on the old system produced 
no result of any importance. In Calcutta not a single Cape horse 
ventured to encounter the crack of the day. At Sonepore the 
Arabs met their master in Napoleon, but the achievements of tlic 
victor were not such as to justify a return to the exploded prac- 
tice of J3utting on the drag. 

Last year, however, a change occuired. A tuvfite of the Ma- 
dras Presidency having carried every tiling before him at Ban- 
galore with a couple of Cape horses, determined to bring them 
up to Calcutta, in the liope tliat one of them might be good 
enough to accomplish the hitherto vain task of strctcliing the 
great Eiepoo. To his ow'ii surprise the attempt was, after one 
defeat, successful, but the performances of his horse Sir Bcnja- 
inin were attended with very little glory : the partisans of Eiepoo 
maintained that the old horse was amiss after the first day, and 
the fact that he was beaten at even weights subsequently by other 
horses, certainly sqems to bear out the assertion. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that, on the only occasion on which the rivals encoun- 
tered each other singly, Asia gave Africa a stone and a beating. 

The enterprising owner of the Cape horses met with the 
good fortune he deserved. Sir Benjamin won four races, hav- 
ing started six times, and the other. Battledore, carried off five 
prizes out of seven for which he contended, but this success 
was far from palatable to the turfitfes of the old school. The 
Arab dealers looiked grave ; gentlemen who had purchased pro- 
mising young ones at exorbitent prices began to ask each other, 
how long tliis game* was to be allowed to continue ? ttnd when 
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the prospectus of the first meeting for 1846*47 appeared, in 
which the principle of putting all classes of horses, excepting 
English, on an equality was still adhered to, it was received with 
remarks and iniiendoes anything but flattering to its concoctors* 
A circumstance occurred at this juncture, how ever, which tended 
to re-establish the confidence of the waverers. The owmer of 
Elepoo, a gentleman remarkable for discernment and success in 
turf matters, so far from being daunted by the defeat of his fa- 
vourite, boldly offered to back him against Sir Benjamin or any 
other Cape horse on even terms : in this challenge he w as joined 
by the owner of another Arab, Glancvs, a sportsman of equal 
judgment, and the consequence was, that a senes of sweepstakes 
was got up in which the two best Arabs w'cre pitted against the 
two best Cape horses of the day. Although the owners of the 
Cape horses were to be allowed the privilege of choosing their 
own dist nice in two of these races, strange to say, the gauntlet 
was by no means taken up with the alacrity which the recent 
success of the Cape blood would seem to have warranted. 

For some months after this the Arab protectionists seem to 
have made up their minds to abide the issue of this contest, but 
suddenly fresh murmurs were heard. Whether some new light 
had been thrown on the subject, or “ the tightness of the money 
market’’ had rendered the sporting community more than usually 
awake to impending danger is doubtful ; but certain it is that the 
anti-monopolists were regarded with an evil eye. A meeting w'as 
called to take iflto consideration the expediency not only of put- 
ting extra weight on the Cape horses in the Second Meeting, but 
of altering the published prospectus for the first, on the strength 
of which many owners of horses had entered into expensive ar- 
rangements for the coming year. Luckily the latter suggestion 
proved abortive, but the Stewards made a soit of compromise re- 
garding the former, which met with the usual late of half mea- 
sures — that of being scouted by both parlies. 

The principle adopted in the prosjyctuS of the Second Meet- 
ing is to put an extra stone on the Cape horses in all races not 
exceeding a mile and a quarter, and a nearly equal w^eight on 
Walers and country-breds. Hitheito it has been held as an 
axiom by racing men that weight tells in proportion to the dis- 
tance, and that consequently any additional weight that it may 
be necessary to impose on jf horse of superior powers in a three 
quarter of a mile race, must be reduced if the distance be extend- 
ed to a mile, and still more if to a mile and a quarter. This 
truth, however, is not recognized in the prospect^js under notice, 
the articles of all the three ^hort races, whatever the length may 
be, put one stone more upon the Cape horses than upon the 
Arabs, and in the longest race of the three, that of a mile and a 
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quarter, the same difference is observed, though the weights are 
unusually high, and it is universally admitted that the effect of 
extra weight is felt more at high weights than at low ones. 
Why the unfortunate Walers should incur a penalty for having in 
their first season in India as racers managed tr) carry off two 
prizes is a matter it is not my business to discuss : as regards 
the Cape horses, it is clear that ahorse that can give a stone and 
a beating to a first rate Arab plater in a mile and a quarter 
race must be a better racer than any that figured on our Course 
last season. But even this concession, considerable as it was, 
did not satisfy the representatives of the Arab interests : the cry 
was for more protection, and obedient to the call the framers of 
the articles for the Merchants’ Cup and Civilians’ Plate gave the 
Arabs an advantage of 7 and 6lbs. respectively in those two 
races, though the distance of the first is the St. Leger Course, and 
that of the second two miles and a quarter. 

We may very reasonaWy ask why this extraordinary favor 
is shewn to the Arab horses. The only legitimate object of rac- 
ing is the improvement of the breed or, as in this country, to give 
encouragement to the importation of horses of a superior kind. 
How this object is to be effected by giving decided advantages 
to a class which their supporters contend to be worse than the 
others is not easy to under.stand. For it is to be remarked that 
not only are Arabs more favourably weighted than any other hor- 
ses that run on Indian Courses, but that a marked preference is 
shewn to them in. the apportionment of the public money. In 
the prospectus of the first meeting there are four races — the Der- 
by, the Great Welter, the 40 Goldmolmrs’ Purse, and the Bengal 
Club Cup, worth in the aggregate at least 250 G. M. exclusive of 
entrances and forfeits, open to Arabs only; while the Cape, iVew 
South Wales and Country-bred horses, lumped together in one 
class, are considered to be sufficiently provided for as a scjiaratc 
lot by the Colonial stakes, with the munificent addition of 30 G. 
M. from the Fund, * , 

It may be said that without sport, that is well contested 
races, we shall soon have no public money, and that to ensure 
sport we must shew indulgence to indifferent, and sometimes even 
to bad horses. Granted, but that is no reason why those that 
are declared to be the worst should have the largest share of the 
good things. It-will hardly be denied that a class which is pro- 
nounced to be superior to another should meet with more en- 
couragement; but if we are to adopt the opinion which the ad- 
vocates of Arab interests profess to hold regarding their proteges, 
it would really seem that the main objfct of a Calcutta meeting 
was to reverse the good old turf maxim ; ** let the best horse 
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But is there any foundation for the alleged superiority of the 
Cape horses ? The answer to such a question is almost invaria- 
bly, look at the performances of Tumbler." To this it may 
be replied, that Tumbler was by no means a fair specimen of the 
class. His recorded performances, and well authenticated pri- 
vate trials, were far superior to those of any Cape horse that lias 
appeared since his day. The best judges do not hesitate to af- 
firm that for speed, bottom and capability of carrying weight 
he was when fit to go equal to any English horse that has ap- 
peared in India. In fact, he was a phenomenon, and to justify 
the imposition of extra weight on Cape horses by referring us to 
the performances of Tumbler is about as reasonable as if the 
Doncaster Stewards were to inflict a similar penalty on South coun- 
try horses because of Eclipse. Let us turn to the Calendar of the 
Calcutta meetings of 1845-46, and see what the Cape horses 
effected, in what is generally said to be their most successful sea- 
son. In these two Meetings three Cape liorses, Sir Benjamin 
Battledore and Banker came out, and one or another of them 
contended with Arabs in fourteen distinct races. Of these the two 
first named won eight, and of the remaining six five were won 
by Arabs and one by young Muleyson, a New South Wales 
horse ; and it is not to be lost sight of that, in the last mention- 
ed race (the Deputy Governor’s Cup) the Cape horse Banker 
was beaten for the second place and second money by the Arab 
Niger. Had the Arabs beaten the Cape horses in eight races 
out of thirteen, Vould there have been a meeting to discuss the 
propriety of putting extra weight on Arabs ? And is it fair to judge 
of the comparative merits of the two classes by the results of a 
sinde season, noted for bringing out first-rate Cape horses ? In 
coi^on justice to the Capers we must go further back and see 
ivhat they have been doing since the days of Tumbler. Luckily 
the means are not wanting. An enthusiastic sportsman whose 
contributions to this Review under the signature of Asmodeus are 
well known to the public, having had Ijjs attention drawn to the 
subject, has prepared a statement exhibiting the perfonpances of 
every Cape horse that has run in India since the year 1832, including 
as far as was practicable the weights, distance, time and the names 
of the winning and beaten horses. Unfortunately the paper is too 
bulky for the limits of an article, and indeed as far as regards 
Madras and Bombay the* records from which it has been prer 
pared are too scanty and incomplete to furnish satisfactory 
data : but it has been my task to make an abstract of the wholes 
and put the more imperknt particulars in a tabular form for the 
information of those who^take an interest in tneTurf. In the 
subjoined table is given the result of every race in which Caj^ 
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horses of any note and Arabs oaine together at any regular meet- 
ing within the Bengal Presidency, from the season of 1836-37 
to that of 1843-44 included, that is to say, from the days of 
Tumbler to the appearance of Sir Benjamin. 


Season, 

Hornets Names, 

I i 

II 

Won by Caps 
Horses. 

.s 

g 

s 

is 

ei 

Ci 

s: 

It 

i 

s 

Course. 

1836-37 

/Potatoes,.. .. 

■ 



1 

0 

Cawnpore, Allyghur. 

[Don Juan, .. 

1 

1 


0 

0 

Cawnpore. 

1837.^8 

/The Whig, .. 

5 

2 

R 

0 

m 

Meerut, Allyghur. 


[ King’s Own,.. 

2 

0 

Bl 



Calcutta. 

:|C1Q 4 A A 1 

/ Farmer John,. 

5 

1 

M 



Calcutta. 


[Baronet, .... 

2 

1 

■■ 

0 

11 

Calcutta, Kishnagur. 

1842-43 

Farmer John,. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Calcutta. 

1843-44 

Glengall, .... 

8 

4 

4 

D 

m 

Calcutta. 

1844-45 

/ Na])oleon, . . 

3 

3 

D 

H 


Sonepore. 


[ Orville, . . . . 

1 

0 

1 

B 


Sonepore. 

N 


32 

15 

15 

1 

1 

« 


Besides the above, the Cape horses Potatoes, The Whig 
and Napoleon started in five races not open to Arabs, two of 
which were won by Capers and three by Country-breds. Mark 
too, that the above table iiteludes handicaps and all races open 
to Arabs for which Cape horses walked over, but it does not 
include those for whiph Arabs w'alked over and which were open 
to Cape horses, neither' does it include the defeats of Cape 
horses of little or no reputation such as the Clown, Gustav us 
and others, who were beaten on every occasion of their appearing 
in public. 

So much thei^ for the superiority of the Cape horses from 
the days of Tumbler down to the beginning of last season. The 
next table shews in a similar form the results of the Sonepore 
and Calcutta meetings of 1844-46 when the extra weight was 

I 

* Note.— In 1838-39, 1839-40 and 1841-42 no Cape hones of note ran in 
Bengal. ^ 4 
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taken off, and the Cape horses in some instances received an 
allowance. 


Season, 

Cape Horses, 

4 

I.- 

t 

1 

1 

b5 

1 

i 

^.i 

1^ 

Course, 


Here I go, . . , . 

1 

3 

2 

1 

B 

1 

Sonepore. 

1845-46 

Sir Benjamin,.. 

H 

4 

2 

0 

0 

B 



Battledore, .... 

D 

4 

2 

■1 

H 

D 

» Calcutta. 


Banker 

2* 

0 

■ 

0 

I 

1 




21 

11 

i 

B 

1 

2 



At Sonepore, Here-I-go was beaten by Vanguard, a Country- 
bred iu a race not open to Arabs, and on the omer hand Battle- 
dore won a i*ace of a similar kind in Calcutta beating Lara. All 
the clamour therefore that has been raised by the old school 
Turfites owes its origin to the Cape horses having in the course 
of ten years’ racing, during which they met the Arabs fifty-three 
times, won twenty-six races, while the latter won only twenty-two, 
the remaining five having fallen to the lot of the CJountry-breds, 
N. Ss Wales and English horses ! But, as has been said already, 
there are a number of races walked over for by Arabs, which are 
not given in the foregoing tables, though open to Capers, and for 
some of which it is well-known Cape horses were entered. Had 
these appeared in the proper column theia respective winnings 
would nave been at least equal. ^ 

There is a circumstance connected with the running of the 
two classes during the last ten years so contrary to the general 
opinion of racing men as to their comparative speed that it is 
worth noticing. Nineteen men out of twenty beljeve that it is 
most difficult with any reasonable difference of weight to bring them 
together in short races, on accpu'ht of the superior speed of the 
Cape horses. There were no races in that period shorter than a i 
mile in which they met, but^there were seven of that length, and 
lo ! five were won by Arabs. For the informatioh of the curious^ 
here is another table shewihg the lengths of the several races, and 

* Him includes those races only in which no other Cape horses started. 
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the names of the winning liorses down to tlie close of the season 
of 1844-46 in the Bengal Presidency. 


Distance. 

•fe- 

S- 8 

u 

1 

2 

S! 

i 

IS>s: 

l^ll 

n 


Names qf the Winners, 

1 Mile, 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

J Bedouin, Pirate, Walmer, Glen- 
\ gall, Chusan, Commissioner. 

H Mile, 

4 

2 

2 

I 

1 

0 

r Farmer John, Chusan, Elepoo, 
1 Napoleon. 

1| MUe, 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f Potatoes, Sandy, Lucifer, Baro- 
L net, Napoleon. 

2 Miles, .. .. 

7 

i 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

f Sandy, Glcndower, Bedouin, 
1 Glcugall, Elepoo. 

Miles, .. .. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Don Juan, Fieschi, Glendower. 

3 Miles, .% «. 

2 

D 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Zarifa, Faustus. 

Uncertain, . • • . 

4 

4 

0 

D 

0 

0 

Potatoes, The Whig. 

Total, .. 

32 

15 

15 

1 

1 

a 



Facts and figures” speak for themselves, and further ar- 
gument is useless;"but there is another consideration involved 
in the question, namely, granting that we shall have no racing 
unless the Arabs get the best of it, is it just to punish the (yplo- 
i>ial and Country-bred racers, because, right or wrong, they are 
declared to be better than the more favoured class ? Instead of 
lumping weight on the former, ought we not to effect the desired 
end by taking it off tlje latter. A glance at the figures in the last 
table will shew what has been the consequence of the crushing 
weio'ht imposed by our rules on English racers. The argument 
agaSist the obvioufsly just course has hitherto been, that light 
weights could not be found to ride the inferior horses, but mis 
holds good no longer; there is no want of light weights now in 
Calcutta, and plenty more might be brougM from ^gland at 
short notice by paying for them. If a man persists in starting 
what he himself declares to be an inferior description of animd 
against good horses, any inconvenieneje or penalty that may arise 
from his doing so ought to fall upon himself and not upon his 
opponents. 

A word before concluding in favour of the New South 
Wales horses. In the last two meetings they started six times— 
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THE STEWARDS’ CUP— GOODWOOD. 

Tins magnificent and massive silver prize has been designed 
and modelled by Mr E. Cotterill^ with his usual good taste, and 
executed in the establishment of Messrs Garrard. The work- 
manship is of the most exquisite description. It is a vase or 
flagon constructed after the fashion of the prize at Ascot, and is 
capable of separation — the upper portion forming the flagon and 
the lower part tlie Cup. Grouped round the neck of the flagon 
is a splendid representation in complete relief of the mythological 
tale of Perseus rescuing Andromeda from the sea monster. This 
is executed in Mr Cotterill’s best manner. The graceful form of 
Andromeda, the beauty and spirit of Pegasus, and the terrible 
figure of the sea monster, form rich and agreeable contrasts ; and 
the artist has displayed great judgment in so balancing the differ- 
ent masses of the composition that whatever view is taken of the 
Vase, it presents a symmetrical, though diversified figure. The 
whole is richly adorned with tastefully designed and elaborately 
finished ornaments. This acceptable prize fortunately fell to the 
lot of Lord Chesterfield, the race having been won by his mare 
Lady Wildair. The extreme height is 31 inches, and tlie weight 
326«unces. — Ibid^ 
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and won twice, and for this success (?) they are to carry extra 
weight in nearly all the races in the second meeting in the en- 
suing year. Of this class as racers we know little or nothing, and 
if the system of penalty is to be continued, we are not very likely 
to improve our knowledge. What good purpose is to be served 
by breaking horses’ back^ with weight unless it be to enlarge 
the Ust of candidates for the honours of the pig-skin is puzzling. 
The best thing that can happen to these Colonials is to be beaten 
in every race they start for. Should they chance to have the 
ill-luck to win a race or two, it will not be lung before we see 
Tom Pitts (if he has pluck enough to stick to the New South 
Wales blood under such disheartening circumstances) fully quali- 
fied to jock his own flyer without wasting. 


A Turfite. 


SIR TATTON SYKES. 

Our artist Jias reduced, and with great fidelity, the drawing 
of the winner of the St. Leger, published in the Illustrated Lou- 
don News of Sept. 26. The following is the account of the horse 
from the Doncaster Gazette 

Sir Tatton Sykes is a bright bay horse, with a white reach 
down his face, and one white foot; stands little more than 15 J 
hands high ; he has a long lean head, and is rather Roman nosed;, 
drooping large ears, light straight neck, very oblique shoulders, 
wide chest, deep brisket, large long arms, gjreat knees, very short 
legs, strong pasterns, and fine open tfee^ turns his toes a little 
out, large back and fore ribs, fine loins, very wide ftom hip to 
hip, long quarters, tail tliin and set on high^ great lengtli from 
the hip to the hock, immense gaskins, long and strong thighs, 
large curby-looking hocks, and very short from tlie hock to the 
ground, and stands with his hocks close together. He is par- 
ticularly quiet and docile/ and possesses every qualification for 
u race-horse.” 
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THE ORANGE CUP. 

« 

Messrs. Hunt and Roskell (late Storr and Mortimer) have 
this year had the gratifying task of preparing three of the four 
plate prizes contested for at Goodwood, and admirably have they 
sustained their high reputation. In design and execution their 
labours have been triumphantly successful, and of a character to 
raise the estimate of this class of production still more highly 
than it has yet reached. The first of the prizes here represented 
is called “ The Orange Prize it is valued at 300 sovs, and is so 
named in honour of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 
It consists of a group, representing Prince Maurice of Nassau 
directing the final cnarge at the battle of Nieurport, fought 
against the Archduke Albert (son of Maximilian II.), viceroy of 
the Netherlands under Philip of Spain, in which, according to 
the " Memoirs of Sir Francis Vere,” after a severely contested 
encounter, the Archduke Albert was wounded in the face by a 
lance, unhorsed, and forced to quit the field. Maurice, seeing 
the horse of the archduke galloping without Ins rider, ordered a 
prompt and general advance, and gained a great victory, taking 
five thousand prisoners, including nearly alfthe Commanders of 
the archduke’s army. The battle was fought on the 2d of July, 
1600. The artist has represented the moment when the arch- 
duke has fallen from his horse, and the prince is ordering the ad- 
vance of his troops. The group is very finely composed,*" the 
whole is full of vigour, and both horses and men exhibit all the 
fire by which the originals in this celebrated battle may be sup- 
posed to have been excited .— lAfe ta Lmlm. 
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THE GOODWOOD CUP. 

This is the second of the productions emanating from the* 
establishment of Messrs Hunt and Roskelh and constituted the 
principal prize contended for at the late Goodwood Meeting. It 
represents the crisis of the battle of Bosworth-field, Sir W. Stanley 
savin" the life of the Earl of Richmond, when, according to the 
chronicles of the time, Richard III., finding tlic battle going 
against him, made a desperate attempt to change the fortune of 
the day by destiwing Richmond, and, charging furiously, over- 
threw Sir John CJheney, killed Sir William Brandon, standard- 
bearer to the earl, and got near enough to his opponent to aim a 
blow at him, which was parried by Sir William Stanley. Richard 
was unhorsed and slain. This group is exquisitely modelled, the 
general outline and the minor parts are all in the best taste. The 
horses and their riders are all in motion and full of vitality. The 
details are very elaborate, the armour of the two principal figures 
being enriched with gold, and the armorial bearing and devices 
being also of that metal. The apparel is gorgeous and very ap- 
propriate to the subject. This and the Orange Prize were design- 
ed by Mr Frank Howard, to whom the greatest praise is due, 
botlk for the designs and the manner in which they have been car- 
ried out ; Mr Bailey, R. A., has also contributed his genius and 
good taste to render them what they are. — lUd. 
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THE CHESTERFIELD CUP. 

This, the third of the prizes which have issued from the 
atelier of Messrs Hunt and Roskell, is a beautiful candelabrum, 
comprising branches for nine lights, tastefully entwined with ivy 
leaves, in compliment to the house of Gordon. At the base is a 
group of stag and dogs, modelled with matchless accuracy and 
truth to nature. The light and elegant construction of the whole 
reflects tlie highest credit on the artists, engaged, and, combining 
as it does the useful with the ornamental no doubt proved most 
acceptable to the winner. •Jt is modelled after a design by Mr 
Landseer for a candelabrum for the Emperor of Russia, also 
manufactured by Messrs Hunt and Roskell ; it is something less 
in dimensions, but possesses all the vigour and force of the 
larger work. — JUd, 
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SOUxNB AND UNSOUND HOR8KS* 

DOWN IN THE HIP. 

This is an occurrence that arises from accidents of various sorts, and, 
wliere it does not exist in any j^reat degree, seldom interferes with the 
utility of the animal. It eoiisists in one hip*boiie being lower than the 
other. Many hones have been purchased with this deformity without its 
having been observed ; for it is sometimes very difficult to detect when, 
standing by the side of the animal, and may exist, though in so triffing a 
degree as to be hardly perceptible when the horse is even looked at be^ 
hind. ^ I will not take upon myself so much of the province of the {hto-, 
fessional examiner as to say whether a horse thus situated would be held 
as a sound one as a matter of law, but as a matter of oiMuion, on the 
honour of the thing, I should say thus much, and, I hope, act up fo 
Persons in taking a warHffity of soundness have a right to expect g^horee 
to be, at the time of sale^ sound ; and furthjjr, tlllat he shall Imve nothing 
about him that is the effect of present or former accident, ailment, or for^ 
motion contrary to the general rule of nature. This js what most persons 
expect ; but I should say the man who made all this a sine qua non in 
purchasing, would be one who had purchased very few horses indeed, for 
he will rarely find one coming strictly up to this criterion of soundi^, 
nor would perhaps the horse tljat did be woith on^ shilling more than one 
that from some trifling cause did not. But if the nkn did expect tlqsy and 
the person selling knew he did, and at the same time sold him a hone that 
he knew the other would not purchase if ha was aware of some imperfei^ 
lion the animal had, as a matter 6f honour I think he mhound to mentioa 
it ; if not, he is certainly selling an Imperfect thing where a perfSect one 

* Contuiued from No, JTIL 
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is expected ; in short, does not realize the understood compat't hetween 
two parties. If, tlierefore, I sold a horse down in one hip without men^ 
tioning' the cirrumstanee, though the horse would most probably be to all 
intents and pur])oses sound, I should, if requested to do so, certainly hold 
myself bound in honour to take him back. 

If slightly affected in this way, and it had been of some time stand- 
ing, so that no danger of inflammation ncecf be feai*ed from friction of the 
affected parts, 1 should not object to purchase such a horse. How far, 
when it was of magnitude enough to be unsightly, a man might choose to 
sacrifice look to price, remains for the purchaser to determine. 

If after being worked, whether a week or an hour, a horse down on 
a hip evinced tlie slightest symptom of lameness or stifihess, it is all but 
unnecessary to say he is a decided unsound one, and returnable. 

WOUNDS IN A GENKllAL WAV. 

However severely a horse may have been wounded, though it may 
have h^ft a seam of most unsightly appearance, if he is nidically cured of 
it, and no stiffness remains from the accident or mode of cure, 1 should 
suy such a horse may be wurmnted perfectly sound ; for the most un- 
practised eye could not overlook such a blemish, and in such a case it 
Would be a blemish, and no more ; but, as in the case of a low hip, if any 
stiffness ensues from exertion, it then becomes a positive unsoiiridness. 

Muscular wounds will often occasion a little stiffness of the sur- 
rounding parts, that is neither diminished nor increased by work ; tliougli 
ill a general way it decreases as the muscles become warm by exertion. 
When that is the case, and the horee when*cool is no more stiff than he 
was on first being brought from the stable, no fear need be ent(«rtained of 
any unpleasant consequences ; but if from the effect of exertion the animal 
when cool is found more stiff than he was before the exertion, he is of 
course a decidedly unsound horse, and one likely to get worse by re|)etition 
of the same or increased exeition. ^ 

Wounds in the muscles of the thigh and hind quaiter wdil often pro- 
duce an inequality of step with the hind legs that renders the horse appa^ 
renily more or less lame ; he may nevertheless, so far as any required 
w'ork ' goes, be perfectly sounds but of course ^uld not be warrant^ so. 
If it existed in but a trifling (legree, he might, however, he safely purchas- 
ed at a proper price. 

SPAVINS, 

Like any other disease that interferes with the springy action of the hock, 
are in my estimation a most serious objection. If a horse has had spavins, 
has been Arad for them, and no stiffness of. the hock remains, of course the 
objection to them ceases also. But though such is often the happy result 
of proper treatment, 1 have remarked that a far greater number of horses, 
though' rendered sound by i% never regmn that elasticity. TAa^,” as 
Goldsmith says, ^ when once destroyed, can never be supplied,” When 
this IS the case, a great pdrtinn of the pVtoantry of motion of the nding 
^ horse must be destroyed also. 

great dislike to spavins, and my dread of a horse throwing out 
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one, arises fi^om beinfj^ aware that we cannot apply to the immediate root 
of the disease ; we ean only a little below its surfmse ; so that we have 
only to trust to external remedy and judgfe of how far the scat of disease 
is affected, by the diminution of its external appearance and the alleviation 
of the lameness, and the apparent pain of the animal. If s|>avin exists, 
or arises from a want of tliat sinovial fluid intended to lubricate the parts, 
all the firing-irons in the worfd can no more remedy the disease than the 
creaking of a dry wheel can be remedied without some unctuous matter to 
enable it to run more smoothly ; in fact, the pain felt, and the lameness 
exhibited by the horse, and the creaking of the wheel, arise from nearly 
the same cause ; and when this cause is the one that occasions lameness, 
and it has been of long standing (i^thout pretending to any professional 
acquirement), 1 will venture to pronounce the case hopeless : the horse is 
ineurahli/ hme. 

When spavin arises, whicli I believe is the common case from coalition 
(a very unprofessional phrase) of bone, we can in no way apply a remedy 
to ikit foundation of the disease; all we can therefore do is this: — If the 
lameness proceeds from irritation, by counter (that is, external) irritation 
we can lessen that irritation ; but I suspect the cause will still remain, do 
what we will. Thus, though the horse will not perhaps be lame, the flexi- 
bility of the joint will remain materially impaired, and, in my opinion, the 
value of the animal be very much deteriorated indeed* 

BOG-SPAVINS. 

I have had many horses who had in a lesser or greater degree bog« 
spavins, and never was unfortunate enough to have one lame with them ; 
nor would I rejec^a horse thus affected that was sound; nor, so long as 
he continued so, M'ould 1 attempt a removal of them. In the first place 
I should have very little hopes of effecting it, and the attempt to do so 
would, I should say, be much more likely to do injuiy than produce any 
good result. In a general way they cause neither pain nor inconvenience. 
Rlood^pavius arc in nearly «the same part of the hock, and are merely an 
eidargemeut of the veins ; unless very large, they seldom produce lame- 
ness, though I had a horse once very lame from one blood-spavin. I 
mentioned the circumstance in something I once wrote. A veterinary 
surgeon at Hounslow, I forget his name, but 1 tlnnk Walker, took up the 
vein very skilfully, sent the horse home in tlilNe days perfectly sound, and 
so he continued for months. I then sold iiim, and he went abrbad. 

CURBS. 

The great objection to curbs is, that tiiey sometimes arise from the 
same cause as spavins. When this is the case, they mostly cause a peri* 
manent Stiffness. A very re^ceyt curb frequently yields to a blister ; but, 
in a more advanced stage^ nothing but the iron, and that effectually U8e.d, 
can be depended upon. Even then, should the hocks be badly formed by 
nature, 1 would not purcliasc such Such hocks will most pro- 

bably give way again in some way ; if they do not, as 4beir bad forma- 
tion renders them incapable o( taking their shiire of supporting the hind- 
quarters, an additional stress will be laid on the back-«inews, and then 
they will go. • 
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We must not always judge of the probability of a horse standing work 
or the reverse, by the size of a spavin or a curb : a veiy small enlarge- 
ment in dther case will make a horse as lame as he can be ; while, on the 
contrary, the excrescence will sometimes be very great, and yet cause 
scarcely any perceptible inconvenience. This depends on the situation of 
the fdling, and consequently on its interference with the motion of the 
hock ; and, when it does thus interfere, 1 should consider the chance of a 
perfect cure very uncertain indeed. 

THOROUGH PINS 

Are, to use a homely term, a pu% enlargement, botli inside and outside 
the hock. They are very common. Numbers of horses have them more 
or less. I never had a horse lame with them ; though 1 had one with an 
enlargement of tills sort, on both hocks, each side as large as half an 
Orange, but never was even stiff after the hardest run. 

CAPPED HOCKS 

Are very unsightly, and generally proceed from bruises got in some way. 
If a harness-horse had them, I should strongly suspect him of having made 
too close an acquaintance with the splinter-bar. If the hock — ^that is, the 
swelling — ^is soft, I never saw a horse lame with them. I saw^ one very 
deddediy so with capped hocks ; but then the enlargement was nearly as 
hard as bone. 

ENLARGExUENT OF THE PLEXOR-TENDON. 

This is a most serious affair ; the flexor-|endon being to the hind leg 
of the horse what the leather brace is to the C spring (rf a carriage. Cut 
the brace, the carriage comes at once on the perch ; divide^ or seriousljf 
injure the flexor-tendon, the hind leg is as useless as if it was broken. In 
such a case a bullet is the most humane resource. Sometimes, from in- 
flammation of this part, the horse will become so lame as to be perfectly 
useless for the time being ; but here do away udth the cause, and thC effect 
will cease, and the ammal will probably become as sound as ever he was. 
No man would, of course, buy a horse lame from such a cause ; I only, 
therefore, state the importance of tliis tendon, that no young purchaser 
may be talked into thkiking lightly of any remains of injury to so impor- 
tant a part of the animal &atomy. How far the injury may have been 
radically enu^, a professional man will decide ; and in such a case his 
advice is very cheap *at I Os. 6d. 

• THRUSHES 

Are, by the^ generality of persons, held out as being much more objection- 
Me than I "over conddered them. The term, « I consider,” or “ con- 
fddered,” appear arrogant on my part ; but If the reader will be kind 
enough to Any in mind that I only state what experience has taught me, 
wSt hffl iit pretending to advise professionally, I trust 1 shall be held exone- 
rate4. front any &due presumption. I know enough of a watch to see if 
tl|B main-spring is broken, and enough to tell any one that when it Is, the 
wateh cannot go (some persons do not even know this), 1 then refer 
them to the watchmaker ; lo, in all I say of soundness or unsoundness in 
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horses, I refer my readers to the veterinarian, who will tell him when and 
where I am wrongp, 

I have always held thrushes, taking them as a disease, as one of very 
little importance, and as one easily cured when merely a disease in them- 
selves. They generally arise from neglect on the part of the groom ; such 
as foul, wet Utter, allowiiig grit and dirt to remain in the cleft of the frog, 
and that frog to become ra^ed, so as to admit dirt in its interstices. In 
such a case take a pen-knife (as good a tool as any), cut away aU ragged 
parts. If any part of the horny substance is loose from the sensible part, 
cut that away also. Poultice the foot, to soften it ; then apply a Uttle 
horse-turpentine and lard for a few days, till the feetid smell and acrimo- 
nious discharge ceases ; then use a mixture of verdigris and honey for a 
few days ; and, finally, stop the foot with tar. To this, and a dose of 
physic, I have always found thrushes yield, when they were in themselves 
a disease ; but when they are the effect of another cause, they become 
serious ; that is, when they rise from high narrow heels pressing the frog, 
so as to cause inflammation. In this case, unless you can do away with 
the cause, the effect must continue; and, as it is not once in fifty cases 
contracted heels can be cured, so it is not once in fifty cases thrushes can 
be cured when arising from such a cause. Give me a good sound open 
foot, and take off ten pounds out of fifty in the price of a horse for 
thrushes, 1 w'ould never wish to buy one without them. 


NARROW llEBLS. 


Having mentioned these in allusion to thrushes, I will say a WDrd or 
two about them. Now, af relating to them as a disease, which many per- 
sons consider them to be (that is, they consider contracted hoofs as one), 
I should say there is no such disease as contracted hoofs or heels — there 
are contracted feet, and a most lamentable, and in most cases incurable, 
disease it is ; but the hoofs or heels being, or rather becoming, contracted, 
is th{ result of a disease, not one in itself. 

Most men have, as boys, no doubt kept a horse-chesnut or common 
nut some time in their possession, and have found that after a time it has 
become shrunken in size and withered in appearance. Now, supposing 
the internal parts of either had retained all their juices, and consequently 


their pristine size, the outer skin or shell ^uld^ot diminish in size ; so I 
consider it to be with the horse’s foot. * Preserve that in its original 
healthy state and size, the hoof will not, in fact ci^not, contract. Ulieii 
the internal parts shrink from inflammation and disease, the hoof follows 


the foot. If a twelve-stone man, wearing an elastic worsted waistcoat, 
wasted to nine stone, the wals^at would still fit close to the body; but it 
would not be the waistcoat thfit had shrunk of itself, but the body, and the 
waistcoat had followed it. If the hoofs were the cause of contacted feet, 
we should only have to rasp them till they were as pliable as the skfai of 
the body, and the feet would immediately expand. Such is not, however, 
the case. Rasa the hoof as long as you will, unless you cim restore the 
natural foot to its* former h^th and %dur, it will have no inclination to 


expand ; no, not if it was in the middle of the Mediterranean instead of 
being within a hoof, and unfortunately we qpnnot get at the sensible parts 
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of t])e foot 80 as to restore their original healthy state, which in very few 
cases indeed ever returns after th^ have become in any way contracted. 

EYES. 

Setting aside the internal organs, which are, of course, hidden from 
our »ght, 1 consider the eyes, ns a part of the anatomy of the horse, the 
most difficult for the iion-pi'ofessional to become competent judges of; 
and any disorder of those delicate organs in the horse are, generally 
speaking, more fatal in their nature to him than the same ciisualty is to 
the human being. This arises fiom several causes. We can ask the horse 
no questions ; consequently, if his eyes become diseased, we can only judge 
of the extent of the disease by the organs themselves^ and by the acts of 
the animal. 

If he runs his head against a door-post instead of walking into the 
door, M^e of course infer that he is blind or nearly so ; if he starts at such 
things as a pool of water on the road, a white stone, or a piece of paper, 
we fairly judge his eyes to be more or less affected ; for there is a wide 
difference between his shying at carriages, or any object that might reason- 
ably cause a fear of coming in contact with, and starting at objects under 
his feet. If he starts at any distant object, it shows at least that he sees it 
at a distance, be it what it may ; but if he only bueks at it when under his 
feet, we may fairly infer he hits near or confused sight. 

Horses starting at any object coming suddenly upon them, has 
nothing in it to cause suspicion of their peifect vision. We shouM do 
the same if our best friend startled us by a sudden appearance. But if 
a horse began pricking up his ears or looking alarmed at seeing another 
horse, or carf^ or cow, or any familiar object when at that distance at 
which he ought to be able to distinguish them, generally speaking 1 should 
say his sight was more or less imperfect. By such obsemt^ons we may 
often judge of the correctness or incorrectness of his vision before it affe<^ 
the appearance of the organs themselves. ^ 

Notliing is more deceptive to the casual observer than the first look 
at a horse’s eyes. 1 have been often surprised at the cursory glance 1 
have seen dealers take at them. A fine, clearly defined eye, with a clear, 
dark hazel iris, is handsome — ^in fact, a beauty in a horse ; and such eyes 
often lead to the remark, Tl^ey are all right,” when in fact they may be 
all wrong. .For though I admit that a strikingly-handsome eye is mostly 
a good one, it in no E^iape amounts to a certainty it is so ; and alluding to 
it as PROOF, die colour of the iris has nothing to do with proof of soundness 
of sight ; and it is quite possible that a horse may have such a formed and 
coloured eye that it three yards’ distance we should swear by ; yet when 
we come to inspect the visional part clasely p a proper light, we may find 
him as Uind as a but.' If is an opinion with some persons that wall or 
china ej^ed horses nev^ go blind, or veiy seldom. Tins is quite errone- 
ous ; diat there are veiy few blind horses o^this sort is true, but it merely 
arises, from there being but few horses with such colourel||yes» 

Row far certain imperfections, of vision jviil affect tW value of horses 
depends greatly on the deseripHon of horse so afflicted: a very superior cab 
horse, of great size and beauty^ with magnificent action, worth, we will 
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say, three hundi'ed, might not be reduced perhaps more than a hundred 
by a trifling impeifection of sight, possibly not so much ; but the same af- 
fliction would bring a tliree hundred guinea hunter (formerly) to a stage- 
coach, and now, poor fellow, to an omnibus or a cab, unless he liappened 
to have similar action in his trot to some of the black hearse horses — ^which 
(lod forbid any hunter should have — ^tlien he might be honoured by draw- 
ing a Brougham, till sufflcieiitly worn out to be bought for a street cab. 
Such is the feeling and gratitude of man 1 

, One great reason why every one should be very tenacious of buying 
a horse whose eyes have been once seriously affected is this — ^they may be, 
pro tempore^ cured ; but as most of the diseases to which the horee is sub- 
ject are of an inflammatory nature, so are the diseases of his eyes ; and 
as the generality of uses to whicli we put the horse are likely to cause 
inflammation, the chances are very great that the same cause that produced 
diseased eyes will, when put in practice, agmn produce them. For this 
reason, unless at a lesser price and for particular purposes, I would never 
purchase a horse whose eyes had once been seriously affected, if I knew it 
to have been the case ; uidess the disease had been very*temporary indeed, 
and had arisen from some particular cause that was not likely to take place 
again. 

WIND. 

Next to taldng a ride in a balloon and anticipating a sudden explo- 
sion of the gas that filled it, it would be difiicult to induce me to own a 
horse bad in his wind, be it broken wind, thick wind, roaring, whistling, 
or any of the intermediate abominations attendant on any failing in tlds 
particular. I an} aware tlmt a gi*eat deal of work is to be got out of even 
broken winded horses, but not by me, for I would not accept one as a 
present, much less buy one. 


BROKEN WIND, 

^liis disease is so manifest in its i^ptoms that its existence can 
scarcely escape the notice of any one attempting to purchase, unless, in- 
deed, the u^ortunate animal had been set and dos^ fot the purpose of 
sale. We may see a horse blow strongly, as a race-horse will do standing 
under sweaters in the stable, or pant as the same horse would do if a trainer 
had let him come a greater space in a |{Ulop than the state of his con- 
dition and wind would warrant. But this is quite different frbm what the 
broken winded horse exhibits; with him there isa dmwhig in of the flanks, 
and a peculiar convulsive jerk on their expanding again, that cannot be 
mistaken, unless, as I have said, it is prevented, for the time being, by ne- 
farious practices. Whatever may be the cause of broken wind, one thing 
is certain : it is b^ond the reach of medidne or treatment to cure ; for 
the best palliation, that we know of, only in a greater or less degree 
diminishes the effect, but in no^way er^icates this dreadful disease ; for on 
making a post|||ortem examination there will not Jbe found any uni- 
form derangemIK of the int^md oigans of broken-winded horsee.; conse- 
quently, unless the seat or source of disease can be d^nitely flxed on, it 
is impossible, or at least useless, to suggest r^me^, and the only means 
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by whicli we can in a temponuy way apparently relieve the broken-winded 
horse, are such as, from their nature, could not be persevered in. 

I have had friends who had broken-winded horses ; to them 1 always 
recommended one mode of treatment of such animals ; and they, one and 
all, have told me it succeeded even beyond their expectations. A small 
upland meadow or paddock, where the grass is very short and very sweet, 
and no watej* to be got at by the horse ; a liberal ^allowance of oats, but 
little water, and no hay. When the weather was such as required a horse 
to be constantly housed, in lieu of grass, plenty of carrots; cold bran 
mashes, which almost supersede the necessity of water ; scarcely any hay, 
that perfectly sweet, and always g^ven wetted. Thus treated, horses will 
do a great deal of work with comparative ease to themselves— -still 1 would 
not own one. 

THICK WIND. 

Every horse that is not in condition must, of course, be more or less 
thick in his wind, whether it proceeds from illness, want of exercise, or 
being constantly pver fed. This is, however, only a temporary failing, to 
which it is easy to apply a remedy. Still, if the same treatment that haS 
rendered the horse thick in his wind is persevered in for a length of time, 
the organs of respiration lose their tone and power, and the horse becomes 
a confirmed thick-winded one. Still he is in no way to be considered as, 
or confounded with, a broken-winded one ; for though he may be the veiy 
reverse of being clear in his wind, if you galloped him till he stood still, 
pant as he might, he would have none of the draw and second motion of 
the flank of the broken-winded horse. How ^oon, if in such a state he 
was put tCK quick work, he might become broken winded, would of course 
depend on circumstances ; probably he would not keep nis master long in 
suspense about the matter. Indeed, under such circumstances, it is quite 
Ukely that, without waiting to get broken-winded, he would get an attack of 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUN08, ^ 

Which of course produces difficulty of breathing at the time, and often for 
ever afterwards. But few horses are bought when labouring under this 
dreadful disease to an extent that is visible : when it has become so to any 
alarming degree, he will probably be a dead one in a very short time. 

I in no shape consider it^impossible or even improbable that a horse 
that has had a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs may, if properly 
attended to during tffe attack, be afterwards just as sound as ever he was, 
and his lungs be as healthy as before, and doubtless many are : still, if a 
horse had been more than once subject to this attack, I would not buy 
him at any pri^ for any purpose, though apparently perfectly cured. In 
fact, if he had been attacked once, I should^hesitate in doing so, not from 
a doubt of his being cured or being sound, but from a dre^ of his being 
attacked again. 

I will here g|ve one hint that may*be the meai^of saving some 
valuable animal’s me, should he be suddenly and sevflify attacked with 
inflammation of the lungs, and the owner may be so situat^ as to fear he 
may not be able to procure professional aid for perhaps twenty-four hours. 
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>Do not hesitate a minute; use your fleam or lancet, or even penknife if 
•nothings better is at hand ; bleed at once, produce a gfood fiiU stream^ and 
bleed till the symptoms abate. 'Fhe quantity in such a case must i|ot 
depend on the size, age, condition, or constitution of the horse, but on Ae 
effect it produces on him. A countiy farrier, if called in, would probably 
take two quarts, and say “ that must be plenty in most cases of inflamed 
lungps he might as well take a mere pint. If such a man bleed for you, 
teU him you will be answerdble for his acts, and make him go on, whether 
two quarts or ten, till the effect is produced. In such a case, this k the 
end to be obtained without reference to any given quantity. Don’t be 
afraid, as he perhaps would be, of bleeding your nag to death ; horses 
won’t stand firm and steady on th&r legs and be bled to death. They 
may be much more weakened by over-bleeding when in a state of health 
than would be proper : but in a case of inflammation there is little fear of 
that while he stands on his legs, unless the bleeding is continued €tfter the 
symptoms have abated. Should the symptoms not have abated, and should 
the horse even fall, do not be alarmed ; he will get up again : you hare 
done right: it only shows the strength of the disease required more 
reducing than the habit of tlie horse could for the moment bear. If such 
has been the case, let him lie a few minutes : on his recovering himself I 
doubt not a great change will be found for the better. The foot was, 
merely the horse fainted before the bleeding luul acted on the disease. 

Till the professional man comes, now put your horse in a cool box, 
leave the door wide open if even in winter, and clothe him>up proportaon- 
ably warm. Whatever may occur, depend on it that so far as you have 
gone you have done the best the situation you and your horse were placed 
in allowed. If the symptAns should not retuni, it will prove this ; if they 
should, It will prove it also ; for you will probably find the veterinarian 
will bleed him again. If the state of the disease was such as to require 
the extent of bleeding 1 have described before it abated, you may be 
satisfied tliat, liad you not had recourse to it, your horse would have been 
a devl one in a very few hours. 


ROARERS. 

The purchasing or rejecting a roarer is one among the many acts of 
a man’s life the propriety of wiiich depends oi» his own taste. They are 
in many cases as useful as any other holses. We know some can even 
race with a good deal of credit to themselves ; maiij are exceflent hunters ; 
and consequently there is notliing in tills failing to; prevent their doing 
most things that other Imrses can do. It only amounts to this. 

Some men might not object to hearing another take his first lessons 
on the trombone. If I knew such to be a man’s taste, and he deputed me 
to take lodgings for him, if *I found such as I knew would please him In 
every particular, I would engage them for him though I knew a pupil of 
this sort lodged in the same f|ouse : but for myself, though not over rich, 
the rent of the ^ole house would not induce me to oqcupy any portion of 
it. I would n(Phave taken a present of Lottery, as a hunter, in his best 
days if he had made a noke. 1 need say nothing more* 

IND. SPORT. RKV.-— VOIi. IV. NO, VIII. O tl 
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There is a peculiar comfort, of the wrong sort, attendant on the pos- 
session of a roarer, which is, that, independently of the horrible nuisance 
of his present noise, the ow ner need have no anticipation of his getting 
better ; while he may bring himself into the conviction that the chances 
are gr^y in favour of his getting worse, though some never do. 

WIND SUCKERS. 

This is not an unsoundness in^the literal ftense of the word, nor ought 
it to come under the denomination of a vice ; it is simply a bad habit. 
What leads to it has never, I believe, been perfectly ascertained. I do not 
believe that, like crib-biting, it is learned from other horses. Some per- 
sons say th&t, from keeping horses a long time fasting, they contract the 
habit of sucking in w*ind in order to fill themselves wdth something, 1 
think this very likely to be the case. Tliough not in itself an unsoundness, 
I am quite sure it is very likely to lead to that in point of wind, for a horse 
going full of wind I conceive little better than one going full of water. 1 
certainly would advise every man not to buy a horse possessing this habit, 
for any purpose whatever. 

The striking or threatening a horse to find if he is a roarer, must not 
alw^ays be depended on as a test. Some w'ill, on a momentary exertion, 
give a kind of grunt that are no roarers, while others that are cannot be 
made do this. If, however, on a horse being struck or threatened, or 
on turning in his stall, he gives a fine, long, soronous groan, there can be 
no mistake in him — he is a roarer w^ith a vengeance. 

WHISTLING. 

The difference betTveen this and roaring*^ and the propriety of pur- 
chasing a horse that whistles, is merely the difference of music between the 
trombone and the penny trumpet. I detest both : my reader may like 
both, or prefer one to the other — de guslibus non est disputandum, 
Whistlers, however, may be bought with impunity, and they certainly are 
far less objectionable than roarers ; nor docs wiiistling, 1 believe, puch 
affect their wind or utility, at least not perceptibly so. I never, however, 
owned one, and 1 shall use every precaution in my power that 1 never 
may, unless I should find some most extraordinary qualifications indeed to 
make amends for a defect to w'hich, in all its stages, 1 have an utter 
abhorrence; ** ^ 

Harry Hieover. 

Sporting Review for Avg, Sept, 
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Or, a few Words about Hunting Coats, Breeches, Boots, 
Spurs, Saddles, and Guns. 

BY ACT.EON. 

• 

The mutabilities of the present a^e arc mispcakably great : time was, 
and at no great distance either, when slang and vulgarity overspread the 
larger part even of the higher orders of British sportsmen. But a bright- 
er day has dawned ; and with the “ three bottle’*' heroes have vanished the 
groom’s dialect, the coachman’s slang, and the low-bred bullying swagger 
of the prize-ring. 

Amongst the many features by which a sportsman and a gentleman 
are distinguished, perhaps there is not one which is more likely to stamp 
him, either alpha or omega, in the eyes of the world*' than his dress, or, 
in other words, after what fashion a man turns himself out, according to 
the amusement or calling he is about to pursue. 

lliat a peculiar style of dress is necessary for each of our national 
recreations must be admitted by every one more civilized than the denizen 
of the wilds of North America ; but to dictate to any one the eivact mode 
in which he is to dress himself, would be a piece of presumption which I 
should suppose the most arrogant minister of fashion would hardly dare 
to assume. The description of habiliments which wwld become one per- 
son, would, in all probability, sit like the lion’s skin upon any other, and 
render the wearer the mest perfect object of ridicule. Fancy Squire Os- 
baldeston “ lavishly got up” like the Count D’Orsay, screaming to his 
hounds, when he had them, by the side of a Pytehley gorse cover, or the 
master of the Quorn kigged out in the tights and wrinkled Hessians of Romeo 
Coates. StiU such absurdities as the last-mentioned gentleman have ab- 
solutely shown themselves in the hunting field of the Royal Buckhounds, 
and Ihe vanity and self-love of the exhibiter, led him to suppose that the 
Prince of Wales was struck with the neatness of the fit, and adopted the 
peculiar style of this pseudo-fashionable West Indian*. Lord Chesterfield, 
of Nepotic-literary renown, has said that a man ought to be rather over 
than under dressed; in fact, according to dressed to a turn. His 
lordship, immoral as some persons may e^eem him, was not altogether a 
bad judge, considering the times he lived in ; however, 1 never much fiui- 
cied him myself — ^that is, his writings. He was guuty of one gross breach 
of decorum and taste, in my humble opinion — ^lie sneered at foxhunters. 
But we are now talking about coats and boots and breeches, and not 
hounds, so let it pass. ^ 

* The celebrated Romeo Coates had the vanity to declare that he was the first 
person who set the fashion of weiuing the boots pushed down in wrinkles, and which 
were afterwards much worn by the dandies of that day. Mr. (i^oates’s boots had how- 
ever, one original recommendatiqp— that was, of being waterproof ; being with- 
out a seam, of the skin of a horse’s leg, blocked into sha|ie. 
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A sloven in dress, nine times in ten, is the same listless performer of 
the ordinar}^ or extraordinary dudes of life. Again, a man may be got 
up with as much trouble and expense as the most correct dandy who per- 
ambulates tihe streets of London, and yet be the mere exhibits* of the 
most outrd taste and habiliments that it is possible to conceive ; in fact, he 
may be what has been so expressively denominated a Bucknasty^^ redo- 
lent of a mixture of frouziness and perfume, and eminently expressive of a 
taste at once jaunty and plebeian, dingy and yet tigerish in the most super- 
littive degree. 

Badly-cut habiliments certmnly denote poverty of taste, if they do not 
of the pocket ; and 1 never meet with a man whose clothes are, as it were, 
chopped out in the country by the parish clerk, that I am not impressed 
with the idea that he is fondly wearing out the treasured heirlooms Of his 
great-grandfather, or at best that he is some Sabine in easy circumstances, 
the homeliness of his garb keeping pace with the crudeness of his ideas, and 
who has summoned up courage to emerge from the chrysalis state of his 
solitude to stare with wonder and astonislunent at the more glittering ob- 
jects of a new and refined world. 

Although imitators in every branch in the arts and sciences are to be 
met with, in even the most remote districts of the globe, the mighty 
Babylon” alone is the emporium where clothes of all descriptions, as 
well as each species and genus of implement used by flood and field, are 
to be obtained in that degree of perfection that can ensure satisfaction or 
success in the use of them to the imrehaser ; and tills, with little excep- 
tion, within one mile of the once favourite lounge, the White Horse Cellar, 
in Piccadilly. ^ 

How extraordinary it is that, in a country like England, where good 
sense has generally predominated over whim, and where the useful and 
comfortable have, in most instances, been preferred to the mere expedients 
adopted by the eccentric or parsimonious, die hunting-coat should have been 
allowed to retain a shape, during so many years, the most unsightly and 
comfortless that can encumber the back of a sportsman ! The fl&hion 
of wearing evening coats in the field is certmnly a custom the most absurd, 
as that part which ought necessarily to be as well protected from the cold 
and wet, as even the back itself, viz., the lower regions of the stomach 
and groin, are necessarilyrieft exposed to the weather ; and I am well con- 
vine^ that no one who had^ever been in tlie habit of wearing the old- 
Mhipned and now ncjprly exploded huntsman’s frock, with its close fitting 
and areatber-proof n ould ever wish to exchange so great a comfort 

.for the ridiculous swallow-tailed affair of comparatively modern invention. 
In these estra-refined days of universal dandyism and rage for fancy uni- 
forms, if the old coat .above alluded to may be deemed too vulgar and 
antediluvian to be allowed to grace the back of the modem fox-huiiter, why 
not have smnelhing invented in which might be combined comfort as 
well as appearance ? A garment so truly simplex munditiis” as the 
worn by her Majid’s watermen, with a ^ew trifling alterations, wouhl 
afford a pattern for a dress at once the most agreei^ laid approjiriale 
that could be conceived ibr a hotseman’s use. 
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Tliere is one very remarkable thing with regard to the cutting of all 
kinds of coats, taking the whole list of tailors from Dan to Beersheba, 
from the legion in Conduit-street or Bond-street, to the indefatigable 
Jew monster of Aldgate Pump, that hardly one can be found who can 
produce a garment where the skirts are not purposely made to point to- 
wards the horse’s tail, avS if intended to brush away the flies from the 
animal’s quarters, instead of hanging gracefully down his sides. These 
knights of the shears one would suppose liave only studied the art of “ get- 
ting up” dandies of the peripatetic school, without having made themselves 
anatomically and scientific^y acquainted with cither the comfort or ap- 
pearance of a well-dressed horseman. 

The next article of dress which I shall notice are breeches; the 
material of which, in the fast countries, should be invariably of leather ; 
but in the provincials or back-w'ood settlements, cotton or worsted cords 
are undoubtedly admissible ; and wonderful as it may appear, there are 
not above* three tradesmen worthy of the title of professors of the art — 
w^e might almost say science — of producing these necessary appendages 
to the spoilsman’s wardrobe, in the whole of this vast metropolis. ’’Hie 
great diiiiculty is in cutting them sufficiently long in the fork to prevent 
their riding up, and the parting company at the knees with the boot-top, 
or “ visitmg^^ as it is facetiously expressed by the more slanggy of the 
artistes; and where tills difficulty has been obviated, the cutter more 
usually than not runs into the extreme of slangg^ess and bad taste by 
cariying the knee-buttons directly down the front of the shin, or even 
what Is still worse, acrosS it, giving one the idea of turn ouV* of 

by-gone days on the Hounslow-road. 

There is another material of which hunting breeches are occasionally 
made, and worn •by those men who prefer the economy of the wash-tub 
to being well valet^ by a good breeches cleaner ; it is made of wool, and 
the resemblance so good that at a short distance few can distinguish the 
counterfeit from the real leathers. 

It has been the fashion for some years past, to prefer excessively 
light top-boots in the hunting-fleld : in fact, ever^hing connected with 
the chase seems to be tainted with a sort of mania smelling excesrively 
strong of the racing stable. Hunters are trained, sweated, and set, like 
the race-horse, to prepare them for the qmck things of modem days ; 
gentlcmen-sportsmen ride with, cutting jockey-whips instead of the more 
appropriate thong. And to keep up the cnaracter, boots, brqeches, and 
saddles are made proportionally light and useless, tjie wearers forgetting 
that, during an hour’s mn across a severe and enclosed country there are 
innumerable “ little ohjeett^^ to be encountered in the various raspiiD||^ 
bullfinches which are penetrated, in the shape of blackthorns and stiw^ 
of trees, and which are nevey encountered upon a race-course ; but afi 
this comes of that unsportsmanlike, horse-dedlerish pastime the steeple^ 
chase. A pretty Hgure a man woidd cut after being obliged to dumpmit 
in « Leicestersldre gateway, yriiere the mud had been well tempered 
^during the preceding wet night by a doaen Scotch bullocks; hut mA 
tluqgB are liable to occur fastest and clevevest of horsei^, where 
the gate, which may be the only practicable way out of tite field, fbAat* 
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encd up, or too heavy to lift off the hinges without dismountiug. Ail 
men don’t jump gates; perhaps they can’t, after 

** Fifty minutes so ripping, which must be confessed 
Was enough for the bad ones, no joke for the best/’ 

The long black jacks, although sported a good deal by many Ao/t- 
day foa?~huntcrs^^^ are, in my humble opinion, perfectly inadmissible, ex- 
cepting for what they were first’ intended, viz., s^mon-fishing and sniping, 
and are generally seen accompanied by elaborate shawl ties, monster pins, 
and fancy waistcoats. A top-boot, to be properly made, should come up 
so as to cover the lowest button of the breeches-knee, and should be at- 
tached to that button by means of a loop of catgut, which gives a less 
strain upon the button, when attaching it, than if it were made of leather, 
and makes the top sit closer to the leg ; it should also be buttoned in the 
same manner behind, allowing none of the stocking to appear ; this is 
difficult to achieve with some gentlemen whose calves are of the order of 
London footmen*, and a real horseman’s leg ought to be as lean and wiry 
as the limb of a greyhound. 

I have seen a few men, who really ought to have had better taste, 
not only dress so as to show the stocking above the top of the boot, but 
absolutely to sport pink silks, and amongst them I may enumerate the 
late Sir Harry Goodricke, well known as one of the most bruising riders 
ever seen in Leicestershire, and who at one time obtained the unenviable 
soubriquet of ‘‘ the butcher,” from bis cuttipg a horse’s throat in the 
middle of a run, and which had broken its leg. Only fancy cutting a 
horse’s throat in pink silk stockings I Sir Harry however is gone ; so let 
him, keen sportsman as he was, rest in peace. 

The subject of the spuis may seem almost too immaterial to be men- 
tioned here, but it is a most undeniable fact that not one man in fifty 
knows how to put them on when he has got them. The under spur- 
leather is invariably, as turned out of the shop, cut too long ; consequently 

* It may, perhaps, be not generally known to all our country readers, that one 

of the greatest essentials, with regard to the recommendation of a London footman, 
is not only his height, but the size and form of his legs, veal being at a high price in 
the lackey market” of the metropolis. A friend of the author’s, who once lived 
in one of the leading squares at tfie West-end, had occasion to hire a new footman. 
The man arrived ; but for the two or three first days was absent from his post at the 
hour of his master’s dinner. Upon inquiry being made of the butler why the new 
footman did not make his appearance, the excuse given was, that ” the man's calves 
had not yet come home," ** What !” said the astonished master, ** what do you* 
mean ?” ** Why sir,” replied the major domo, ** the man’s legs are not quite so 
well formed and large as is consistent with his calling, and he has been obliged to 
have recourse to those artificial means which are resorted to by great numbers of the 
fbahionable footmen in London, viz., to ordcj^ a pair of * sham calves' and I am 
sorry to say that the who makes them has disappointed him, from the vast 
quantity w]:^h he has had orders for at this se^n of the year. However, he will 
be ready to appear by dimier time to-morrow.” 
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the spur, when worn, is thus placed above the heel instead of nearly at the 
bottom of it. Experience makes fools wise ; and the miseiy of havings the 
heel dreadfully scarified by the horse treading upon the neck of one's spur 
when scrambUng up after a fall, is quite sufiicient to bear me out in my 
recommendation to wear the spurs placed rather low on the boot, in the 
mamier 1 have described. 

A saddle — “ Well ! but saddles have no business to be kept in a man’s 
dressing-room 1” Perhaps not ; but, nevertheless, if I had only one good 
horse, and one real good London hunting saddle, 1 would rather keep it 
in my dressing-room, or even make a pillow of it, than see it kicking 
about all the summer in a nasty half kept harness room, as many are, 
to be utterly destroyed by mice, motlis, and mildew. Besides, as 1 
know a ,sportsman who is never measured for hunting coat unless 
sitting upon a saddle, so as to obtain the exact length of skirt, I think I 
may be allowed to introduce the subject of saddles in tliis catalogue of 
useful appendages. To say nothing of the quality of the materials used 
in the construction, the workmanship alone of a London saddle is far 
superior in every imaginable way to one of country manufacture. In the 
first place, the trees used by the London men never stretch so as to let the 
saddle down upon the withers of a horse, and seldom break. The pig 
skin does not crack nor lose its colour so soon ; and what is of fiu* greater 
consequence than all tlie rest put together, the backs of horses are seldom 
pinched by the pannels of a London saddle, while they are continually 
being wrung by wearing the nasty, spongy, heavy, ill-fitting contrivances 
of the country maker. A saddle to reidiy fit a boi'se well should so sit 
upon its back when not mounted as to allow a person to see daylight 
underneath it all the way along from the cantle to the pommel. The 
pommel should bft rather narrow and low than otherwise, the seat long, 
and the cantle cut very low, or woe betide the “ seat of honour"^ of any' 
horseman if he experience a shave in a down leap. The skirts, or flaps as 
they are sometimes called, should be cut large, full, and projecting back- 
wards, and of such a thickness — ^which is rarely the case unless made' to 
order-^as to prevent the possibility of the perspiration from the horse 
spoiling the rider’s boots. 

The innumerable appendages which modern refinement has attached 
to hunting saddles, in the shape of canteens and cigar divans on a small 
scale, besides sham horns filled with drinkables eifcugh to satisfy the crav- 
ings of a tolerable large foraging party, have a very unsightly aq^ snobbish 
appearance ; two glasses of sherry in a small silver waistcoat flask in one 
pocket, and a neat little dry sandwich in the other, are quite sufficient for 
any gentleman who breakfasts at nine and duies at seven ; and 1 should as 
soon think of borrowing a man’s tooth-pick as to allow aU the field to take 
a suck out of these monster br<pidy bottles, which are so much patronized 
by the ** gents” of modem days. 

Talking of modem improvements and modem prices, I think it would 
be difficult to bring forward any article which gives the purchaser a greater 
advantage over the old regime than the guns of the present day. Within 
the last fifteen years the sdence^of gunnery has, without doubt, progressed 
three hundred per cent., and the style in which low-priced guns are 
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brought into the market is perfectly astounding. Nevertheless, 1 am in 
^ no way anxious to recommend the young sportsman to invest his cash in a 
cheap and unwarranted gun ; for depend upon it, there is nothing which 
can be turned out from any of our manufactories to which the “ quid 
pro qua*^ is more applicable than that description of gun used by the Eng- 
lish sportsman. Moreover, there are so many tricks resorted to by the 
rogues in the trade — a few of which I will presenjtly endeavour to elucidate 
for the benefit and amusement of my reo^rs — ^that it is not only a cruel 
waste of money, but dangerous in the highest degree to run the risk of 
havhig one's hands and head blown into eternity by the bursting or sudden 
explosion of the gun, to say nothing of being certain of having to go to 
market again at the commencement of the next shooting season. 

It is well known that more than nine-tenths of even the superior kinds 
of guns which are sold in London as town-made are only finished in the 
metropolis, the barrels and much of the furniture, excepting the locks, 
being previously turned out in a rough state from the hardware emporium 
of Birmingham, at which place the majority of them have also been proved, 
as may be seen by the stamp belonging to the Proof-house of that district. 

The proving of guns is rather a curious process, and may, perhaps, 
be not thoroughly known to many, at any rate of our more juvenile read- 
ers. In a moderately-sized and strongly-built room, well secured by cast- 
iron shutters and double-iron door, is placed a kind of stand, along which 
are fixed the barrels intended to be proved, say to the number of about 
one hundred, the priming being conveyed all along the line of the touch- 
holes by means of a smaU trough or groove, and which communicates with 
the outside of the building. Opposite to the muzzles of the gun-barrels 
is heaped up a mound of sand, to pi'event thd repeated blows of the bullets 
injuring the wall. All being in readiness, and the shiitters and door well 
secured, the match is applied to the train, and in one instant is heard a 
most unearthly volcanic noise, resembling thunder in the distance, but by 
no means so loud as a stranger to the scene would be led to suppose would 
arise from the ahnost iiistaiitsiicous explosion of one hundred gun barrels. 
A minute or two is allowed to elapse before the door is opene(( not so 
much to allow the smoke to escape as to give those barrels time to explode 
which, by reason of any slight damp or otherwise, have hungfire^ which is 
frequently perceptible by a few suigle stragglers, wiiich bring up the rear 
in the engagement. As soq^i as the door and windows are thrown open, 
a most curious scene presents itself to the w ondering spectator — barrels 
» lying burst in all directions, some of them distorted into the most fantastic 
sluq^s imaginable, with the ribs curled up like pigs’ tails td the very muz- 
zles ; others are found driven to the extreme distance of the room, and in 
some instances perforated by three and fiur bullets, whiph is one positive 
proof, if there were no others, of their upt all exploding at the same mo- 
ment. Some of the most curious of the specimens are preserved and hung 
up on tile walls of the building. The next process is to collect those bar- 
rels together which have, apparently, upon close examination, not been 
hurst; these are^ed with w'ater, and placed against a wall for twenty- 
four hours, when it is easjr to perceive thc^ least erack or flaw by the rust 
which shows itself along the fissure. 
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Although low-priced guns, of Birmingham manufacture, liave been 
sold in London from time immemorial, it is only within the last five or six 
yeara tliat the description of gun to which I now allude has so inundated 
the market. To the eye of the inexperienced these guns at first sight seem 
equal to the five-and-twenty guineas articles of the London makers ; but 
upon close inspection, a good judge with half an eye is able to detect the 
inferiority of these worthless, counterfeits. By way of rendering the im- 
position more difficult to be detected, the name of some defunct London 
tradesman is generally foiged upon them, or even the name of Mauton, 
Lancaster, Egg, or Jackson occasionally figures upon the baiTels, care 
being taken to omit the street, which would otherwise render the vender 
liable to an action for trumping up his inferior wares. The usual points in 
which these cheap guns are deficient are the following, although many of 
them come well up to the shoulder, and feel every inch of them, upon first 
handling, to be worthy of being taken into Scotland upon a grousing cam- 
paign. In the first place, the locks, to a connoisseur, are most wooded and 
unmusical, and, being made of iron instead of the vei*y best and hardest steel, 
soon wear away and become shaky and even so dangerous as to go off upon 
the least blow on the butt-end. The lock-plates are never fitted with that 
care and closeness that a superior gun is turned out with ; consequently 
the least wet is always liable to pass into the works. The heel-plate 
usually becomes removed from its right position upon the slightest blow, 
and is continually cutting the sportsman’s hand with its sharp, knife-like 
edge, which projects from the side of the stock. The barrels are, nine 
limes in ten, full of little pits, or what are termed gra^s*^ on the out- 
side, and flaws” within, and eventually become quite honeycomby ; and 
at best they are •only rough bored, which is plainly perceptible by the 
rings inside them, when held up to the light. The ramrods invariably 
split when used, from being made of sawn wood, instead of, as they always 
ought to be, cleft strips. The sight and the loops frequently become 
unsoldered and are lost, and in fact the gun, after a litde severe work, 
fairly tumbles to pieces. Still, with all these deficiencies, and upon the 
same principle as the thrue-halfpenny razors occasionally turn up trumps, 
that is by chance, now and then one of these “ cheap jacks^' is dis- 
covered to shoot in a most extraordinary manner, as I can myself vouch 
for, but seldom with both barrels alike, the weak one hardly being able to 
cut a partridge down at thirty yards. Now riiis is one of the greatest draw- 
backs, if not the very* worst feature in any gun, ir^my opinion — I don’t 
care how it may be turned out in other respects — ^viz., weakness or inequa- 
lity of shooting ; and the only way to avoid the cause of such continual 
disappointment is to go to a really respectable maker at once, who, if he 
warrants the gun to the purchaser, and he knows how to try it in a pro- 
per maimer, will either ease *the barrel which requires it by means of a 
rubber used with emeiy, or if unsuccessful in making both barrels shoot 
strong and equal, find him a frqsh pair of barrels altogether, equal in per- 
formance to the price charged. • 

The simplest and most ^rtain method of trying, or shooting a gun 
ns it is termed, is as follows : Take two quires of strong brown paper 
with you to the ground; place one quire against a wall, taking care 
INI), sroat. nsv. — voi. iv. mo. vm. e c 
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that the stray shots do not injure any one who may be passing in that 
direction. Load your gun yourself with the same charge that you would 
use in the field, and don’t trust to the tricks of the trade, where in some 
instances small charges and short distances are found to throw the shot 
closer upon the target. Take your stand at about forty yards, and always 
fire from the shoulder, as a rest invariably causes the gun to jump, and to 
shoot by no means so sure. T)ie only rest that can be used with any 
degree of ceitaiiity is a line suspended between two uprights ; but, after 
all, nothing beats the natural plan of shooting fi*om the shoulder. After 
the first shot, walk up and see how many pellets have entered the sheet 
next to you, and also how many have penetrated through the last ; as the 
quire is folded double you can easily take off the outside sheet and place 
it on the ground, renewing its place by a sheet from the unused quire, 
and then try your gun again, wdien the clean sheet will show how the shots 
have been carried both into and through the target. After a few shots 
at forty yards, you can try greater distances in the same manner and at 
the end of your exercise, by referring to the sheets, which ought to have 
been carefully placed one u])on the other as they were taken off, discover 
at what distance your new gun would kill to the greatest advantage. The 
penalty of forging the proof mark upon new guns is so very severe, that 
I do not think even amongst the low-priced sort the accident of bursting 
is much more frequent than amongst the higher class of guns, and upon 
mak in g inquiry 1 have generally discovered that the cause of the disaster 
may be attributed, nine times in ten, to the carelessness and inexperience of 
the sportsman, who had forgotten, after having discharged the first barrel, 
when loa4ing to ram the wadding of the otluxr barrel down, which is not 
unfrequently shaken up by the first discharge. • 

Of course I am only s])eaking of tliosc guns which are bonfi fide 
finished^ and not of those which have been almost, as it were, blown 
together^^'' for no other purpose than to pledge at the pawnbroker’s, and 
which, when pawned at about three guineas, left an ample profit to the 
rascals who made them. One of the recommendations which thei£ guns 
were discovered to have, u^hen afterwards examined to be sold, was that 
the breechings were absolutely, in some instances, only driven in like the 
stopper of a bottle, without having the least worm or screw whatever to 
prevent them being blon^n out upon the first occasion of their being fired 
off, to the certain destruction 8f the purchaser. 

Sporting MagoziwPfor August. 
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Hunting in summer ! Why this wiis a piu*siiit we had never dreamed 
of even in our wildest imaginings. 

The thing however was*not only to be dreamed of hut to be realised, 
and realised in a manner sufficient to put to flight all our preconceived 
notions and prejudices upon the subject. 

A apordng medical friend — ^the countiy dispensary physicians of Ire- 
land are, to a man, sportsmen, had frequently given me kind and pressing 
invitations to spend a week or two with him. Tlicse, from some cause or 
another, I had as constantly been compelled to decline. At length, how- 
ever, sick of the dust and heat of a large city durifig the ‘ dog-days,’ I re- 
solved to avail myself of my friend’s proffered hospitality, and seek relief 
ill the wilds of Duhallow. 

A few hour’s drive brought me to the cottage of the worthy practi- 
tioner, where a hearty welcome, a pliun but substantial dinner, and a 
^ magnum’ of Irish claret, i. e., whiskey punch, awaited my arrival. 

An hour or two thus occupied, by no means indisposed me for the 
comforts of the ‘ pUlow,’ from whicli the doctor had promised I should be 
early aroused, as the hounds were to meet at daybreak on a mountmn a 
few miles distant. 

We tumbled into our cots, and were soon lost to all external things. 
Wild and incoherent w^ere ^he dreams which that night visited me. WJie- 
ther it w^as the spirit of the doctor’s ^ mountain dew,’ or the effects of the 
pure mountain iTrceze I had inhaled I know not, hut horses and hounds, 
red-conts and hunting-whips, were commingled in ^ confusion n orsc con- 
founded,’ while o’er wall and dyke and fence I urged my nag to many a 
desperate leap, such as, if walking, I should have shuddered even to look 
at. ]|j[atters were in this situation when a loud, a most vociferous * Yoicks, 
hark forward, tally-ho !’ inade me spring from my couch, and I could soon 
distinguish the doctor’s cheering voice, urging me to expedidon, as the 
sun had already risen, and every thing gave promise of a good moniing s 
sport. , 

A few' minutes sufficed to complete |ny toilet ; our horses w ere al- 
ready at the door, and, having swallowed a glass of sometliing wann to 
exclude the early fog, we were quickly in the saddle, and pressing along 
at a gentle trot to the scene of action. 

Never shall I forget the beauty and the grandeur of that morning 
scene. Around and beneath us was one vast sea of fog, with here and 
there, as it were, an island qieeping up from the still waters, the tops of 
the loftier hills alone being visible, w^ie above us all was clear and un- 
obscured. The rising sun was shedding a red and lurid light on the scenes 
presenting every object, distotted, to the view, while ^e landscape re- 
sembled more an island specked sea than what in ti^ith it was, a far in- 
land view. • 

More than once to the annoyance of m^ companion, who w'as accus- 
tomed to such scenes, I stopped to admire the novel prospect. Gradually, 
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Iiowevei*, the veil was lifted, and ere we reached the residence of the owner 
of tlie hounds the fog w^as almost entirely dissipated. Notliing could he 
more admirable than the site selected by the sporting master. On the 
side of a gentle hill, surrounded by a plantation judiciously arranged, ns 
well for shelter as for ornament, and trellised with woodbine and roses, 
stood a pretty cottage of modern design. Before it rose the beautifully 
wooded demesne of N , and in the valley* beneath ran a laughing rivu- 

let, that sparkled and gurgled over its pebbly bed. 

From the sounds which proceeded from the house it was evident that 
more than one of its inmates was afoot and Stirling. 

‘ I would lay any wager,’ said my companion, addressing mo, ‘ that 
S has had a party with him last night.’ 

‘ Paddy, my boy,’ he added, turning to a man half butler, half groom, 
who was busily engaged filling a lai^e kettle from a well ndja(;ent to the 
path we rode on, ‘ can you tell me is ‘ the master’ up yet ?’ 

‘ Arrah, thin, troth he is, docthur,’ was the quick reply, ‘ more by 
sartin he didn’t go to bed at all last night !’ 

‘ Not go to bed last night ! Was he ill then ?’ 

* III ! Not he faix, docthur, only some of the gintilniin dined wid him 
yisterday, and they’re at it iver sinse. That L mightn’t if this insn’t the 
sivinth kittle of wather I filled since last night, and the bellows is all dish- 
troyed from the hard labour. Divll rasave the lie I’m telling you, sir 

Giving our horses into the care of a sleepy hanger on, >vho stood 
near, we entered the house, and took our seats at the table without attract- 
ing observation from the more than half unconscious revellers. The scene 
was a strange and amusing one. The untridimed candles burned dully, 
shedding an indistinct light on a confiised mass of decaiiteis, bottles, glasses, 
and jugs, while the rays of the early sun-light were streaming in as if in 
mockery. At the head of the table, erect and smiling, sat the master. 
Beside him, apparently endeavouring to snatch some hasty repose, his head 
resting on the board, was the well-knowing sporting Mr Kennedy, a 
man able to ride to any hounds, a first-rate hand at a comic song or story, 
and an excellent judge of wine, whiskey, and horseflesh. Opposite, and 
on the chairman’s right, Dick M’Manus was deep in the intricacies of 
a hunting ditty, which the others were anxiously endeavouring to chorus, 
while from a distant corner an pceasional snore gave evidence of the exist- 
ence of some oblivious occupant. 

With a continuance of this state ^ things it was evident we could enjoy 
no hunting that morning. Accordingly we took immediate measures to 
remove as far as jiossible the effects of the carousal. The shutters and 
windows were thrown open, and the cool breeze was permitted to rush in. 
This, with the application of a little cold wider, had a most beneficial effect, 
and we had soon the satisfaction of seeing all the paiiy (save and except one, 
who was eonvf^ed to bed) in tolerable condition to encounter the ‘ accidents 
of flood and field.’ • 

The nags werd ordered out — ^the hounds by our directions had already 
been sent on — and in a few minutes half a«score of * good men and true,’ 
were wending their way along the mountain paths of the Limerick border. 

A single glance was ‘siffficieiit to show the difiiculties of the ground 
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over which we were to try the qualities and powers of our respective horses. 
'’Flicre was no champaiiilfn country suited to the racing speed of the tliorougii 
bred, no break-neck fences to call into action the jumping capabilities of the 
steeple-chaser. A pony would have had a better chance than either among 
those wild mountain ranges. The ground, as may be supposed, was broken 
and uneven. 

Here and' there might be seen a few small patches under cultivation, 
and these were protected by a nondescript fence, half stone, half loose earth, 
and by no means a safe or pleasant one for either horse or rider. But though 
little intersected with artificial fences, there was an abundance of natural 
obstacles, some of which were of a rather serious description. BohreenSj 
or by roads, rudely fenced on either side, ravines, deep and jagged guUeys, 
caused by the rush of winter floods, and precipitous rocks, called for 
caution on the part of the rider, and a quick eye and sure foot in the 
•animal that carried him. 

Foitunately for myself, the kindness of my friend had furnished me 
with a nag of the right sort. Active and M'iry, with well knit and muscular 
limbs, and, though not large, yet possessing considerable speed combined 
with the greatest steadiness, he was ^ easy in hand,’ and admirably 
calculated for a ‘ light weight,’ as well as for the work on which we were 
about to enter. 

Ill accordance with a rule which I have always adopted, and which I 
have ever found serviceable, I rode to the side of the huntsman with the 
desire to propitiate his favour, and slipping a half crown into his hand, 
* Well, Patrick,’ 1 said— certain that I could not go wrong in callliig him 
by this almost universal synflnime — ‘ well, Patrick — ’ 

‘ Moses, sir, nt your service.’ 

* Indeed ! that is not a usual name 1u this part of the country, eh ?’ 

^ May be not, sir ! but I heard tell as how it was the name of a 
famous lawyer that lived long ago in fiirrin parts, and the way I come by 
it uTis^this : — My father and mother (rest their sowls 1) had sivintceii sons, 
barrin myself that was the eighteenth, and faix when 1 came may be they 
weni’t puzzled why to *know what name to call me. While they wor 
debating upon it, who should come in but Thade Maliony, my mother’s 
first cousin, an’ says Thade, says he, * What’s the matter.’ Wid dhat 
they up an’ told him the hobble they wor in aboAt de name, an’ how they 
had gone through the entire family for the brothers that wint before me. 
Now Thade was a kndWui’ man an’ a good scholaj:, an’ haa read a dale 
about the old Romans and Greeks (may be you heerd tell of them, sir), 
and after conshidering for awhile he says, says he, ‘ Wouldn’t you call the 
child Moses ?’ * Bedad’ says my father, * that’ll do,’ and wid dat, sure 
enough, they christened me JVfoses, an’ well I remimbirs it, more be 
token they found it very hard to get sponsors for me, for the neighbours 
thought the name rather heathenish an’ outlandish !’ 

While laughing at the simplicity of the man’s manner, 1 was inter- 
rupted by the exclamation — • 

^ Holy mother! there’s hare!’ and a splendid * Jack’ at the mo- 
ment started from beneath his fiirze shelter, and made play at a pace that 
bid fair to try the mettle both of dogs and mefl. 
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My friend Moses was now ail life and animation, and certainly show- 
ed himself no novice in the matter of K^ttin^ his children on the scent, for 
in less time than it takes to record the feat, the donfs were running bi*east 
high, and ^ discoui-sing most sweet music’ to the morning gale. A few 
words of encouragement or jocular remark, and then each man settled 
himself seriously to tlie business in hand. At first there appeared no desire 
im the pai*t of any in particular, to take the iead. Indeed had such a wish 
existed in the breast of any, the deprecatory exclamations of Moses would 
have effectually prevented it. 

^ For the love of Heaven give the darlints time, sirl’ ‘ Docthur, 
your honour, hould ‘ Lancet’ in, sir!’ ^ Mr Blcimerhassett, for God’s 
sake pull up ‘ Pit box !’ ’ This was addressed to the apothecary. ‘ Och, 
millc murdher, that mad divil has ruined Yelper!’ ‘ Stsa^ly, my pets, 
steady I To it, my daidints, that’s your plan.’ ‘ Now for it, giutilinin, 
catch ’em who can !’ 

There was indeed now no Ion (er any need of restraining the im- 
petuosity of either man or horse. The hare was, in truth, a prime ’un, the 
hounds true and fleet, the scent glorious, and the pace undoubtedly as fast 
as was at all convenient, and to it accordingly we all went to the best of 
our ability. 

The dtflicalties, and the unusual nature of the ground made me at 
first exceedingly cautious, but as the excitement increased this feeling 
subsided, and ere we had gone a mile I had given my little horse the rein, 
and soon found myself in the foremost rank. The parties composing this 
were my friend the doctor, Kennedy, Dick M’Manus, and the huntsman. 
Kennedy^ wiio had shaken off all traces of the night's debauch, had a 
decided lead. This, however, he was not destined long to hold. The 
pace had become very severe, and my light weight, in consequence, 
told much in my favour. 

We were rapidly a^iproachiiig one of those ugly gulleys to which I 
have alluded, and 1 drew my horse in a little to give him brcatlulTg time 
before taking his leap. In doing so, 1 allowed Kennedy, whose side 1 
had already reached, to pass me, and he, without an alteration in his stride, 
dashed boldly at the cliasm ; but, whether it was that his horse was 
blown, or that he had ^ himself miscalculated the distance, the gallant 
animal, though he cleared tlx: drain, was unable to retain bis footing, and 
fell a heavy* ‘ burster’ at the fuither side. 

It was now my turn to make the trial. "IVith my horse well in hand 
1 approached the drain, and, speaking a word in encouragement to him, 
lifted him to his leap. And welt did he answer to my call, for with a 
gallant spring he carried me safely over the chasm. Moses and the doctor 
followed. How the others got over 1 know not, but from that forth we 
liad the run to ourselves. Kennedy, too active and ambitious to lie long 
on mother earth, was soon agai?i in tl^ saddle, but the speed was too 
great to |pve him £in opportunity of regaining his lost place, and he came 
up with us only in time to see me hold ^up ‘ puss’ in triumph, having 
killed her after a st\*aight run of nearly six miles, with none but the 
huntsman and the doctor to Avltiiess to. the death. 



SUMMER SPORTS IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. !23l 

Tlie sun had now begun to shine forth very hotly, and the s^reiit, in 
eonscquence, lying hfldly, we determined to turn our faces liomewards. 
A race across the country wa»s proposed, and negatived, lest injury might 
be done to the corn fields thereby. 

Challenges to leap were, however, given and accepted, and in the 
course of these trials of skill and pluck, an incident occurred which cjiused 

considerable amusement to all present. A Mr S , o# Cork, who 

was mounted on a showy, and, indeed, a good hunter, was much given to 
boasting both of his own performances and those of his nag, and had, 
during the morning, frequently indulged in this, his weak point. At 
length, tired with his continlied repetition of the subject, one of the party 

offered to back the pony which he rode against him. S accepted 

the challenge, and a choice of a diyrbuilt wall as the first point of trial. 

This both animals cleared, the horse of S , however, having a decided 

advantage. 

The second trial was proposed to be made with a turf-built fence, 
soft and yielding, and having on cither side a drain filled with water, of 
the consistem^y of mud, and, owing to the turfy soil with which it was 
commingled, of the colour of ink. The pony took the lead, and jumped 

it admirably. Mr S followed, but his horse's fore-legs having stuck 

in the fence, the animal, in endeavouring to extricate himself, performed a 
somersault, throwing his rider headlong into the ditch, and thoroughly sa- 
turating his coat and white cords with the pitchy fluid. His hat was lost 
in the drain, and he himself nearly smothered ; but it was not till he was 
fairly released from his unpleasant position that we could give vent to our 
mirth, which jfv&s certainly ifiore hearty than polite. 

Never shall I«forget his appearance as he stood on the hill-side, while 
two country boys, with pieces of slate, scraped the mud from his clothes, 
he himself, warm though the morning was, shivering from the effects of 
his bath, and with the black mud dripping from the tips of his once white 
gloves,lookiiig the very personification of misery. 

mth such scenes as this wc amused ourselves on the way back to 
Woodview, the hospitable* owner having invited us all to stay to breakfast, 
an invitation which was gladly accepted by men, whose exerdse of the 
morning had fitted them to do ample justice to Ihc excellent repast pro- 
vided for them. * 

Madras Aihentsunit October 31. 
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Digredimar, leiitaque fori pugnamuH arena.” 

Juv. 16. 47. 

^ fr 

There seems to have been somctiring nationally characteristic in the 
ancient notations of time. The devout Jews, referring all things to the 
Deity, reckoned from the creation of the world ; the Egyptians, Persians, 
and other enslaved nations, counted by dynasties, and the succession of 
kings ; the patriotic Romans commenced their chronology with the found- 
ation of their city and the consular goi^crnment ; the ancient Argives reck- 
oned by the succession of the priestesses of Juno, their patron goddess ; 
but the Greeks, in general a vivacious pleasure-loving people, began at a very 
early period to mark their time either by the recurrence of their local fes- 
tivals, or by the periodical returns of the great national jubilee, when the 
Olympic Games were celebrated, held after the completion of every fourth 
year. These games, which in the midst of war were not only signals for 
a general truce, but for a fraternal commingling of the fiercest enemies in 
the common eujoyinent of sports, pastimes, and festivity, must have had a 
most healing and humanizing effect upon the whole Grecian people ; while 
they enlivened their Chronology with pleasant remembrance of the past, 
and joyous anticipations of the future. They who reflect how deeply the 
love of pleasure, more especially of public spectacles, was implanted in 
the mind of the Greeks, and how much moss vivid is the hope of future 
than evhn the possession of present enjoyment, will duly appreciate the 
great political wisdom of instituting these national festivals, and will not 
lightly estimate the degree of happiness w'hich the anticipation of their 
recurrence was capable of diffusing throughout the whole of Greece. 

Exclusively of the local festivals, some of which we have already 
briefly noticed, there were public games in different parts of Grcec^; which 
being open to the participation of every inhabitant of the country, might 
be strictly termed national. Of these the most celebrated w^ere the Olym- 
pic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian ; the first dedicated to 
Jupiter, the second to Apollo, the third to Archemoms originally, though 
renewed in honour of Herci^es alter the destruction of the Nemean lion ; 
the fourtht which (ook their name from the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
they were celebrated, were consecrated to Neptune. These were the four 
great solemn public festivals of the Greeks, which, by instilling into them 
at a rude and barbarous era, a disinterested love of tame, for the noblest 
reward was a simple laurel uTeatli, by inspiring them with a love of the 
arts, and by imbuing them with the spirit of social life, contributed not 
less to their aggrandizement over other nations, than to tlie advancement 
of dvilization among themselves. 

According tc^ some writers, the PytWn Games celebrated near die 
Temple of Delphi, were institute by Apollo liimself, in commemoration 
of his victory over the* serpent Python; though others nuiintain that they 
were first established by thaco\mcil of the Amphictyons 1 263 yeai*s before 
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Christ. They were originally held once in* nine years, but afterwards 
every fifth year, consisting in their earlier course of a simple musical con- 
tention, wherein he who best sang the praises -of Apollo obtained the 
prize ; which was a garland of the pahn-tree, or of beech-leavcs. Hesiod, 
it is said, was refused admission to these games, from his inability to play 
upon the harp, which was required of all such as entered the lists. The 
songs called the l^hian modes were divided into five parts, containing a 
re(>reseiitatioii of the victoiy of Apollo over Pytlion in the following order : 
The preparation for the fight ; — ^the first attempt ; — taking breatli and col- 
lecting courage ; — ^the insulting sarcasn^s of the god over his vanquished 
enemy; — ^an imitation of the hisses of the serpent, just as he expired 
under the blows of Apollo. Appropriate dances were introduced, whicli 
combining with vocal and instrumental music in the representation of a 
story, would bear no very i*emote resemblance to a modern opera ; and 
suggested doubtless to Thespis, as has been already intimated, the first 
hint of the Drama. The llomans are thought to have introduced these 
games into their city, under the name of Apolllnares ludL 

Various reasons are assigned for the first institution of the Nemean 
Games, though most writers concur in ascribing their renewal and enlarge- 
ment to Hercules, after his destruction of the Nemean lion. The Ar- 
gives, (Corinthians, and the inhabitants of Cleonse generally presided by 
turns at their celebration, which occurred every fifth, or according to some 
authorities, every third year, and consisted of foot, chariot, and horse 
races, boxing, wrestling, and gymnastic contests of every kind, to which 
were subsequently added singing and music. The conqueror was reward- 
ed with a crown of olive un^ the the time of the war against the Medes, 
when a check experienced by the Greeks occasioned them to substitute 
parsley, which was a funeral plant. The celebration of these games served 
as an epoch to the Argives, and to the inhabitants of that part of Arcadia 
ivliich bordered upon the Nemean forest. 

The Isthmian Games, instituted 1350 years before Christ, were ex- 
hibited near a fine wood that shaded a magnificent temple of Neptime, in 
the vicinity of Corinth. )3elng ori^nally celebrated at night, they rather 
resembled noctiuml mysteries than public spectacles. After having been 
suspended for some time on account of the great iiumbor of robberies and 
murders committed during their performance, th^ w'ere restored by The- 
seus, eleventh king of Athens, after he hdH cleared the country of the 
banditti who infest^ ia. Gn their re-establishment they wefe exhibited 
during the day, and solemnly consecrated to Neptune, Theseus stipulating 
with the people of Corinth, in return for (lie service he hiEul rendered them, 
that the Athenians should not only be entitled to the front ranks during 
the performances, but that there should be a space between their seats and 
the others, as wide as the eSuI of the vessel in which they should arrive 
from Athens ; a cxindition wldch shows the great importance attached to 
these national spectacles, ifiid to fhe possessioirof the most honourable places. 
Like the other games, they consisted origmaily of^races, and trials of 
bodily strength or skill, to which were eventually added oompetitipus iu 
music and poetry, llie concourse of spectators was usually so that 
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none l)iit the principal inhabitants of the Grecian cities could be provided 
ivith places. 

But it was under the Romans that the Isthmian Games attained their 
neatest magnificence, for besides the exhibitions we have enumerated, 
they introduced the hunting of wild beasts, collecting for that purpose the 
most uncommon animals from every quarter of the world, lliese games, 
which furnished an epoch to the Corinthians and the neighbouring people, 
T.'ere held so inviolable, that even a public calamity could not prevent their 
celebralion. When Corinth was destroyed by Mummius, the Roman 
general, they continued to be observed with no other alteration than that 
the right of superintendence was transferred to the Sicyonians, though it 
was subsequently restored to the Corinthians. No long after tins occur- 
rence, during the ])(n*formance of the Isthmian Games, the victorious 
Romans, by an act of apparent generosity, emanating, however, from the 
political wisdom that governed all their counsels at that period, made a 
public and solemn restoration of liberty to the whole of Greece. Livy 
thus relates the event, which from its theatrical air is exceedingly charac- 
teristic of the times. 

An innumerable multitude of people had crowded to the Isthmian 
Games, either attracted liy the mitiiral passion of the Greeks for puhlie 
shows, or from the accessibility of the place,- which being between two 
se^s, allowed an easy approach from all quarters. Tlie ^mans having 
token their place in the assembly, the herald advanced into the middle of 
the arena, and having procured silence by sound of trumpet, pronounced 
aloud the following decree : The Senate, the Roman people, and the 
General Titus Qiiintius Flamintus, after having conquered the King of 
Macedonia, declare that henceforward the C6rinthians and all the people 
of Greece, formerly subjected to the dominion of Philip, shall enjoy their 
liberty, their immunities, and their privileges, and shall be governed by 
their own laws.” 

Filled with astonishment, doubting their oum ears, and taking fur a 
dream that which had passed before their eyes, the people gazed for some 
moments at one another, and then calling upon the herald to repeat his 
announcement, pressed tumultuously around l^im, that they might not 
only hear but see the proclaimer of their liberty. After the herdd had 
repeated the some formula, the w hole assemblage abandoned themselves 
to an ungovernable trahsport of joy, filling the air with such loud and 
reiterated acclamations, that *1t was easy to see they valued their liberty 
as the most precious of all boons. In confirmfttion of this remark, the 
historian adds, that it even took away their enjoyment of the pending 
games, since they could hear, see, talk, and think of nothing but their 
newly-proclaimed liberty. This great event occurred 194 years before 
Christ. 

At a subsequent celebration Nero renewed in person the same 
promises, and conferred the right of Roman citizenship upon the 
Isthmian- judges, whom he loaded with pre^nts ; but the Grecian 
people, oppressed ovith the yoke of their conquerors, and the misfortunes 
which they had now endured for more thaq a century, only acknowledged 
Ids promises by feeble acclamations. Disheartened by the exactions of 
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the prietors set over them, and losing those feelings of pride and patriotism 
l»y which they had been formerly animated, they had no longer the spirit 
to support &e public shows, which insensibly lost their celebrity, and 
declined, until the Isthmian games entirely ceased in the reign of Adrian, 
about the 130th year of the Christian era. 

Of these three festivals we have only furnished a brief outline, 
because it is our purpose to place more fiilly before the reader, the oi*der 
and succession of sports in "the Olympic Games, which were by far the 
more celebrated and magnificent of any. The sanctity and solemnity of 
that institution, the majesty and supremacy of the God to whom it was 
dedicated and the great value set upon the Olympic crowns by evciy pro- 
vince of Greece, were sufficient arguments for fumiriiing it with an august 
founder; and this honour was accordingly ascribed in the first instance to 
Jupiter himself, after his defeat of the Titans. Others have assigned it to 
Hercules, maintaing that he caused the games to be first celebrated about 
1222 years before our era; but all agree that after they had fallen into 
desuetude, they were revived and enlarged by the advice of Lycurgus, and 
the orders of a King of Elis named Iphitiis ; who, being deeply afflicted 
at the calamities under which his country was then suffering, consulted 
the oracle of Delphi for a remedy, and was told by tlic Pythoness that the 
safety of Greece depended upon the re-establishment of the Olympic 
Games; the non-observance of which solemnity had drawn down the 
indignation of the god to whom they were dedicated, and of Hercules, the 
hero by whom they were instituted. There was probably more truth, and 
certainly more wisdom than usual in this answer of the oracle ; for as the 
celebration of the games was to be preceded by a general truce among 
the belligerent states, the^prediction was accomplislied to a certain extent 
by this prcUmiiiary measure ; while the amicable intercourse of the hostile 
parties was sure to soften the asperities of war, and not unlikely to pro- 
duce a general peace. To this armistice Ipliitus added a public mart or 
fair for the benefit of commerce, reduced the festival into a regular and 
coherent system, united the sacred and politic institutions, provided for 
its regular recurrence ^t the commencement of every fifth year, and by 
making the epoch of its revival an Olympiad, or public era for the whole 
peninsula, imparted such a stability to ^e institution, tliat it lasted with 
little variation for above a thousand years, a duration exceeding that of 
the most celebrated kingdoms and republics i5f antiquity. The first of 
these stated Olympiads, u^hich constitutes '4he earliest regular and authen- 
tic notion of time aidong the heathen, occurred iq the year of the world 
3208, Itcing 505 years after the taking of Troy, 770 years before the birth 
of Christ, and twenty-foiu* years before the foundation of iRome. 

Historians are incalculably indebted to this epoch, which, supersed- 
ing the fables and inventions ^of the mythologLsts, first threw light into the 
confused chaos of time ; but no one has acknowledged his oblig^ions more 
fervently than Scaliger ; who, though he seldom paid compliments, thus 
enthusiastically apostrophizes, the Olympiads ; Hail, divine Olympiads ! 
sacred depositories of truth, you who r^ess the audacious licentiousness 
of chronologists ! It is you who throw a certain light upon histoiy; 
were it not for you how many truths would be still buried in the night of 
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ijjfnoraiice ! To you I address my homage, because it is by your means 
that wc can fix with accuracy, not only the events that have occurred 
since our institution, hut those that were done in the remote ages before it. 
By your help also, we are enabled to fix the dates and epochas of the 
Holy Scriptures, notwithstanding what silly and ignorant people advance, 
who say that without the Holy Scriptures there would be no coming at the 
knowledge of thy cpocha than which nothing can be conceived more 
absurd and monstrous.’ * 

As the histoncnl and other writers of ancient Greece and Rome, 
through the means of the Family Classical Library, are now coming daily 
into perusal, even by our females, and the frequent mention of the Olym- 
piads may often necessitate a comparison with the Christian era, we 
subjoin a table, by which the correspondent dates of the two modes of 
notation may be instantly ascertained. 

The comfiutation by Olympiads ceased after the 304th, which corres- 
^ponds with the 440th year of the Cliristian era. 

'File festival, which lasted five days, commenced at the next full moon 
after the summer solstice, and was held at Olympia in Elis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which city was the Hippodrome, the Stadium, and the sacred 
grove, containing the celebrated temple of the Olympian Jupiter, together 
with the theatre, and other buildings appropriated to the games ; of which, 
and of the environs where the vast multitude of spectators were collected, 
some idea may be formed from the annexed topographical plan, drawn 
from the work of the learned M. Barthelemy.’*^ 

TABLE FOR TUE REDUCTION OP OLYMPIADS INTO YEARS BEFORE 
N CHRIST. • 


(Uyin. 

begins. 
B. C. 

Olyni. 


Olyin. 

begins. 
B. C. 

Olym. 

begins. 

B. C. 

Olym. 

begins. 
B. C. 

I 

776 

18 

708 

35 


52 

572 

69 

504 

2 

772 

10 

764 

36 

636 

53 


70 

500 

3 

768 

20 


37 

632 

54, 

564 

71 

496 

4 

764 

21 

696 

38 


55 


72 

492 

5 

760 

22 


39 

624 


556 

73 

488 

6 

756 

23 

.688 

mm 


57 

552 

74 

484 

7 

752 

24 

684. 

41 


58 

548 

75 

480 

8 

748 

25 

ml]M 

42 


59 

544 

76 

476 

IKS 

744 

mm 

Eril 

43 

608 



77 


10 

740 

27 

672 

44 




78 

468 

11 

736 

28 

668 

45 


62 

532 

79 

464 

12 

732 

29 

664 

46 

596 

63 

528 

80 

460 

13 

728 

30' 

660 

47 

592 

64 

524 

81 

456 

14 

724 

31 

656 

48 

588 

65 

520 

82 

452 

15 

720 

32 

652 

49 

584 

66 

516 

83 

448 

16 

716 

33 

648 

50 

580 • 

67 

512 

84 

444 

17 

712 

34 

044 

51 

576 



85 

440 


♦ Which wc cumot give.— A. £• 
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iOlyin. begins. 
B. C. 

Olym. 

begins. 
B. C. 

Olym. 

begins. 
B. C. 

Olym. 

begins. 
B. C. 

,01ym. begins. 
B. C. 

86 

436 

108 

348 

130 

260 

152 

172 

174 

84 

87 

432 

109 

344 

131 

256 

153 

168 

175 

80 

88 

428 

110 

340 

132 

252 

154 

164 

176 

76 

89 

424 

111 

336 

133 

248 

155 

160 

177 

72 

90 

420 

112 

332 

. 134 

244 

156 

156 

178 

68 

91 

41G 

113 

328 

135 

240 

157 

152 

179 

64 

92 

412 

114 

324 

136 

236 

158 

148 

180 

60 

93 

408 

115 

320 

137 

232 

159 

144 

181 

56 

94 

404 

116 

316 

138 

228 

160 

140 

182 

52 

95 

400 

117 

312 

139 

224 

161 

136 

183 

48 

96 

396 

118 

308 

140 

220 

162 

132 

184 

44 

97 

392 

119 

304 

141 

216 

163 

128 

185 

40 

98 

388 

120 

300 

142 

212 

164 

124 

186 

36 

99 

384 

121 

296 

143 

208 

165 

120 

187 

32 

100 

380 

122 

292 

144 

204 

166 

116 

188 

28 

101 

376 

123 

288 

145 

200 

167 

112 

189 

24 

102 

372 

124 

284 

146 

196 

168 

108 

190 

20 

103 

368 

125 

280 

147 

192 

169 

104 

191 

16 

104 

364 

126 

276 

148 

188 

170 

100 

192 

12 

105 

360 

127 

272 

149 

184 

171 

96 

193 

8 

106 

356 

128 

268 

150 

180 

172 

92 

194 

4 

107 

352 

129 

264 

151 

176 

173 

88 

[year 

195 
of our 

1st 

Lord. 


So extensive yere the preparations of this spectacle, that the interven- 
ing period of four entire years did not always suffice for the completion 
of the necessary arrangements. The choice, breaking in and exercising 
of the horses for the different races, as well as the selection and embel- 
lishment of the cars, was a work of time ; the candidates were obliged to 
enrol tiieir names some montlis beforehand, to swear that they h&d been 
regularly exercised during ten months ; and thirty days before the games 
it was their duty to assemble at Elis, where they were again compelled 
to exhibit their strength and skill every morning, under the inspection of 
proper officers until the games commenced. After this severe probation, 
first at home and then at Elis, they wer J dismissed on their departure 
for Olympia with the following exhortation : If ye have exercised your- 
selves in a manner suitable to the cfignity of the Olympic Games, and are 
conscious of having done no action that betrays a slothful, cowai^ly, and 
illiberal disposition, proceed boldly. If not, depart, all ye that are so 
minded!” 

The city of Olympia, kdown also by the name of Pisa, was situated 
on the right bank of the Alpheus, and at the foot of an eminence called the 
Mount of Saturn, at an easy distance from the Ionian sea. Within die 
Aids, which was a sacred wocTd surrounded with walls, stood the Temfde 
of Jupiter, containing the celebrated colc^sal statue or that dmiy by Phi- 
dias, besides an infinite variety of columns, tropliies, triumphal cars, and 
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iiimimerahle^ fttatues in brass or marble, dispersed throiij^lioiit; all the 
avenues of the sacred precinct. All of these bore inscriptions spccifyinpf 
the motives of their consecration, the statues beinfi^ mostly those of victors 
in the games^ whose exploits were thus recalled to the assembled citizens 
of (Ireece every four years, and handed down to the latest posterity, 
through successive generations of admiring spectators. 

For some days previous to the festival, crowds were seen flocking to 
Olympia in all directions by sea and land, from every part of Greece, and 
even from the most distant countries, for there was no part of the earth 
to which the fame of the Olympic Games had not penetrated, and few 
people who were not intensely anxious to become spectators of them. 
The ceremonies opened in the evening with sacrifle^s upon all the altars, 
which were adorned with festoons, the principal ofTerings being reserved 
for tlie grand altar of Jupiter. These were upon a simle commensuimte 
with the general magniflcencc of the celebration, all the principal cities of 
Greece sending victims for the Olympian Jupiter; while private individu- 
als, especially those who had gained the honour of an Olympic victory, 
sometimes made very sumptuous sacrifices at their own expense. Alcibi- 
ades, after having gained three prizes in the chariot-race, feasted the 
whole concourse of Grecians that were gathered together to view the 
games with the victims offered to Jupiter,, only a small part of which 
was consumed upon the altar. It is probable, indeed, that the vast 
multitudes collected upon these occasions, were ehiefly subsisted by the 
sacrifices provided by the different cities ; of one or other of which every 
private Grecian had a right to partake. The sacrificial ceremonies, 
performed to the sound of instruments, and by the light of the moon, 
then near its full, were attended with every circumstance of magni- 
ficence and solemnity that could awaken admiration, ^ and inspire reve- 
rence. At midnight when they ended, most of the spectators, with an 
eagerness that never deserted them during the whole festival, ran instantly 
to secure places in the course, the better to enjoy the spectacle of the 
games, which were to commence at daybreak. 

The Elean people, represented by judges termed Hellanodiins, had 
the entire direction of every thing appertainibg to the festival, being in- 
vested for the occasion with plenary authority to keep in pcifect order 
that vast assemblage, composed of men of all ranks, and of every region 
and cidony of Greece.r Clothed in purple robes, and bearing the usiml 
ensigns of magistracy, thescf judges seem to have sometimes exercised a 
sort of papal power, not only claiming the right to punish refractory or 
oontumacloiis individuals, but to excommunicate whole nations, and cut 
them off from the right of participation in the festival. Lycurgus orig^- 
tialljr fixed the order of the athletic comba|s, which corresponded almost 
^exactly with that described by Homer in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, and eight of the Odyssey ; but the judges had authority to modify and 
susp^ aagr of them, or to add new games, according to circumstances. 
Never, however, did the Greeks, except for a short time at Corinth, 
adopt the cnid gl^iatoriul shows of the* Romans ; never did they regard 
them with any other feeling than that of disgust and horror ; never did 
tlie polished Atheniaifti admit any spectacle of that sort within their walls, 
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notwjthslaiidni^ the example of their conquerors, and of some of their 
own degenerate countrymen ; and when a citizen once thought proper to 
propose publicly the introduction of these games, in order, as he said, that 
Athens might not be inferior to Corinth, Let us first,” cried an Athenian 
ivith vivacity, “ let us first overthrow the Altar of Pity, which our ances^ 
tors, set up more than a thousand ye^rs ago.” 

Smiih*8 Festivals f Games ^ Ancient and Modem. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE EAST. 

OOING OUT IN THE MORNING. 

Tlierc being no inns, nor houses of a description suited to the accom- 
modation of Europeans, in any part of India, it is usual for each gentle- 
man to be provided witli one or more tents, to which a suitable conveyance, 
either of elephants, camels, or bullocks, is usually attached. On account 
of the extreme heat of the climate, thase tents are necessarily constructed 
on a large scale, with many apertures, and having a space of perhaps four 
or five feet between the inner shell or marquee, and the fly, which 
generally is three or four ^eet every way more extensive than the shell ; 
making by this means a large awning of pavilion, for the accommodation 
of servants, and for the security of baggage. 

The tents in question arc made either of canvas, or of a narrow kind 
of coarse and cheap cotton, called guzzee. The former are for the most 
part lined with perpets, or baize. The latter being thin, is composed of 
many folds, perhaps four, five, or six and lined either with the same kind 
of cloth dyed of any colbur, with printed cliintz, of which an immense 
quantity is manufactured in oil parts of India, of beautiful patterns, or with 
a red cloth called curroah^ wliich should be coloured with a dye made of 
shell Inc, and receive its tint previous to being woven ; the same as what 
are in England termed cloths-in-grain. Th^ ropes usually of cotton ; and 
if made of the new muterial, arc. extremely durablqi The rfipe makers, 
however, if not closely watched, arc apt to mix a large portion of decayed 
cotton, collected from old tents, quilts, &c. ; the tapes are also of cotton, 
and the quantity used would surprise an European tent builder. They are 
laid in the middle of the folds of guzzee which may be in any direction 
liable to strain. A tape procee*ds from the peak of the tent, to every place 
where a rope is affixed, as well os all around the edge, and accompanies 
every bamboo, or lath, insei^tet} in the walls for the purpose of sustaining 
the exterior of the shell, or marquee, at its proper heiglit; which is. com- 
monly from five feet ten inches, to six feet four inches perpendicular : so 
that a tall person may walk all around within the area of the tent with his 
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hat Oil. The walls laee on by means of loops of cotton line, which passing; 
througfh eylet lioles made in the upper ed^e of the walls, and being looped 
through each other in succession, brace them up to the shell very close 
and firm. Wherever there is a bamboo in the wall, a short loop is 
affixed to the bottom, secured to the work by a strong piece of leather, 
stiched on with great neatness and strength, for the puqiose of receiving 
a wooden pin, of aliseiit a foot long ; which being driven into the ground 
prevents the walls from being blown in by the violent gusts of wind that 
generally prevail for many hours daily. 

The peaks or caps at the top, are made of two or more layers of 
strong leather, manufactured in India;, of late years to great perfection « 
All tlic leather work is covered with guzzee, if on the outside of the tent ; 
but all within tlie tent \s covered with the same colour or pattern as the 
lining. By this means great neatness is preserved. 

Most tents arc furnished with verandahs^ or flat projections, pro- 
ceeding from the edges of the shell in two or more parts, so as to increase 
the interior of the tent. They do not project beyond the fly, as they 
would thence be subject to wet from rain ; which from their horizontal 
position they could not throw off. The doorways are made either in an 
arched form, or with square corners above as well as below. Some 
contrive them to shut by means of extra length in the walls ; ivhich, being 
brought to lap over, close them perfectly. This is certainly the securest 
mode, as well as the most comfortable ; but the most convenient method 
is to have purdahs^ which are hangings composed of the same materials as 
the tent, rather huger than the doorways, and kept extended to their due 
breadth by horizontal bamboos, which also prevent them from being blown 
in by thevwind. These purdahs are rolled up When the doors are required 
to remain open, and are tied up by means of cords fixod to their centres 
for that purpose. 

The tents are mostly furnished with cheeks, which are applied to the 
doors in the same manner as purdahs, and arc usually hung upon the edge 
of the shell or marquee between the wall and the purdah. These cheeks 
are made of small strips of bamboo, about the thickness of a croW^ quill; 
they are kept together by threads worked in Various patterns, but com- 
monly in checquers, and are sometimes bound niund at their edges with 
tape or coloured cloth. Cheeks are extremely useful ; they admit a mo- 
derate portion of air ; ktep out the glare, which is highly distressing dur- 
ing the heat of the day in Vvery situation ; render the interior private, 
though a person wit^iin can distinctly oliserve all that passes without ; and 
serve to keep out a large number of the insects, frogs, &c. which, during 
the nuny season in particular, become an excessive nuisance after sunset. 
Cheeks roll up in the same manner, but in much less compass than 
purdahs. 

Many circumstances render it expedient that all Europeans who 
travel, or go on parties of pleasure, should be accompanied by small 
guards of aea^ys. The habits of all thp natives of power or opulence 
We creited in the minds of the inferior classes an opinion, that to be 
without such a retinue proems from a want of dignity, or from a want of 
importance, and produces, on many occasions, very unpleasant dilemmas. 
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Frequently the head of a villagpe, who is supreme within his own limits, 
will deny liimself ; will refuse to furnish supplies, thouji^h the money be 
tendered ; and will behave with the greatest insolence. He will, perhaps, 
refuse to protect the party in the usual manner, by chokcydars, or nightly 
wntch-mcn ; wiiile on the other hand, he will, not unfrequeiitly, send 
some of his own gang to plunder the camp during the night. 

However, the presence ef a small guard, nay, even of a single seapoy, 
generally obviates these difficulties, and proves the means of not only 
protecting, but of amply providing the party with evciy requisite the 
counti*y ^ords. 

The guards usually sleep under shelter of the fly ; in fair weather, 
under a ' tree ; or occasionally in the open air ; one or more centries are 
stationed, wdiich with the aid of the chokeydars, for the most part prevent 
the approach of thieves^ belonging to other villages ; though this profes- 
sion is brought to such perfection in India, as to completely eclipse the 
feats of our European sons of Belial ! If however, the ureiither he not of 
the best, the guard, as also the servants, who partake of the same shelter, 
throw their small satrinf^ees, or carpets used to sleep on, empty pin-bags, 
&c., over the ropes of the fly, and thus keep off the rain, or the heavy 
dews ; and in the day time, skreen themselves by the same means from 
the scorching rays of the sun. Some, perhaps, are accompanied by their 
goargahs^ or menials, who carry their quilts, and cooking apparatus, con- 
sisting in general of a lootah^ or water pot, containing about a quart, a 
deckchee^ or boiler, equal to nearly a gallon, and a tussilah^ or flat platter, 
of about a foot or fifteen inches in diameter, with a side or rim about an 
inch high, and nearly perpendicular : the use of this last is to contain 
victuals when drassed, which the natives all eat with their right hands ; 
taking up their viands with their fingers and thrusting them into their 
mouths with their thumbs. It is remarkable that altKough there are ap- 
propriate terms for knives, forks, and spoons, in the Hindostanee lan- 
guage, yet tlie natives never use them at their meals ; and in fact, appear 
to hav% neither of those articles, if we except the chuckoo, or clasp knife, 
and the choory, or butchflir’s knife. Till Europeans visited India, spoons 
and forks in particular, were unknown there. 

With regard to culinary apparatus, as well as liquors, &c., the usual 
mode of conveyance is by bangles. These arc baskets or boxes, slung in 
network of coarse twine, at each end of a l|)Iit bamboo, from four to five 
feet long, and balanced«on a man’s shoulder. The pace of these bangles 
may be from tliree and a half to four miles in the hour, which, consider- 
ing that they will occasionally carry a dozen of wine in each basket, though 
eighteen bottles is a fair load for both for eighteen or twenty miles, per- 
haps in very hot, or in rainy weather, will afford a sufficient proof of the 
vigour of this class of servants! 

As to supplies of meat, th^ must be obtained from the cantonments 
whence the party proceeded ; upless, as is often the case, sheep are driven 
out for the purpose. Most gentlemen have a small flock fed on grain : 
this arises from the custom prevalent throughout India of killing goat 
mutton, which, though genciUly fat, is very strong, and unpalatable to 
Europeans. ^ Poultry can only be obtained among the Mussulmans, of 
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whom nuinhers arc interspersed in the villages ; though they bear a very 
small projiortion to the bulk of the inhabitants, who are Hindoos, and 
will not tolerate the existence of poultry on their premises. Such indeed 
is their detestation thereof, that a Hindoo would sooner forfeit his life than 
wear a fowl’s feather. Milk and butter are to be had in plenty through- 
out the country. The former, if obtained from a village, cannot be used, 
unless the precaution be taken of having it milked into a dean vessel ; 
owing to tlie invariable practice adopted by the natives of smoaking the 
insides of their milk pots before milking. The butter in use among the 
natives is generally made from the milk of buffaloes ; it is rich but white ; 
and is never applied to any purpose until it be melted, when it becomes 
granulated, and unpleasant to Europeans. It is in fact only suited to 
culinary purposes, for which it answers as well as the best. Tlie natives 
of opulence frequently drink off a pint or more in the morning, deeming 
it a wholesome delicacy, tending mucli to plnguefaction, which through- 
out India is esteemed a great blessing, and in a manner commands respect. 
Europeans, however, not only consider this kind of butter, which is c^ed 
ghecy as nauseous, but find corpulency to be, on many accounts, both 
unpleasant and expensive. Good butter and bread are to be found in 
every Presidency, or civil station, and at all mititary posts ; where bakers 
and buttenucii are established, who provide those articles, manufacturing 
them in the English manner. 

Cooking is carried on in the open air by means of embers ; coals 
being unknown in India, except in the Rainghnr country where the 
Soobanreeka river runs tor some miles through a mine of excellent 
quality. ^TJie country being exticmely inoiititaiDous, and no navigable 
river within at least a hundred miles, though small strepas abound, i^ded 
to the vast abundance of fuel, occasions that valuable commodity to be 
neglected. The India Company, indeed, find it easier to send cod from 
F4nglaiid, as ballast, to their arsenals, abroad ; where quantities are occa- 
sionally used in fusing metals for casting ordnance. Iron spikes armed 
with hooks, are driven into the ground at proper distances, and s^rve as 
ra(!ks for the spits, which are placed over the centre of the embers formed 
into a long ridge, and are turned by hand, as in Scotland, and other parts. 
Pots are placed to boil on ranges of holes dug out of the ground ; the 
turfs being placed as n'ests under their bottoms, so as to adroit a free 
draught of air : or they are placed on choolas, constructed of dried mud, 
whicli, though madp to contain only one or twoi. boilers, have the advan- 
tage of being portable, and can be turned to whatever quarter the wind 
may shift. 

Under such circumstances, dinners arc dressed which might vie with 
the best cookery iii Europe ; a ciiTumstance the more extraordinary, as 
the natives, except of the lowest and mo^ degraded castes, or sects, will 
iiot touch any viands that have been at the table of an European, or that 
may have been defiled by his touch, even though he should but enter the 
area made for theepurpose of cooking theidctuals ! 

llie vast numbers of plantations made of mango trees, especially 
throughout Bengal and the northern provinces, by the natives, chiefly 
through ostentation, afford considerable convenience to persons inhalutiiig 
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tents. Some of these plantations or topes are of such extent, that an 
army of ten or twelve thousand men might encamp under shelter ; a clr- 
enmstance which to the native soldiery, with whom tents are not in use, is 
of great moment. In the hot season, the shade is both pleasant and 
salutary ; in the cold months, these woods afford warmth by keeping off 
the bleak wind ; and in the rainy portion of the year, those trees which 
have the thickest foliage contnibute to the comfort of the troops, by throw- 
ing the water off from certain spots, and rendering them habitable. 
Sporting parties are benefited in a similar manner : such places arc chosen 
as care well siiadcd, and near to ivells or tanks. 8oine trees, however, are 
avoided, as having a baneful influence ; the tamarind, for instance, under 
which nothing will vegetate The hurghut^ or banian tree, exhibited in 
Plate II.* has a similar effect on plants, but is]]not, like the tamarind, in- 
jurious to animals. The kmtaul or kuttmly commonly called the ^‘acAr, 
is the Indian fig. Its fruit grows like large pendant bulbs, from the stem 
or main branches. Some of these weigh from twenty to thirty pounds ; 
they rarely ripen on the tree, requiring a stick smeared with a thick 
solution of fresh lime to be run through them, and to remain until the 
coat shall change colour and become soft, ^fhe kernels or fruit are nume- 
rous, and by some are much admired ; but the smell of a jack when first 
opened is almost as offensive as carrion. When the fruit is nearly per- 
fect, the scent is strong at times from the tree ; but otherwise there is no 
inconvenience in being under its shade ; which, from the opakeness of its 
foliages, much resembling the laurel, effectually precludes the sun. The 
mango tree being most common, is usually resorted to ; the more so, as it 
is a general practice that when a plantation is made a well should be dug 
at one of its sides. The well and the tope are married ; a ceremony at 
which all the village attends, and in which often much money is expended. 
The well is considered as the husband ; as its waters, which are copiously 
furnished to the young trees during the first hot season, are supposed to 
cherish and impregnate them. Though vanity and superstition are evi- 
deiitl)! the basis of these institutions, yet we cannot help admiring their 
effects, so beautifully oiHamenting a torrid countiy, and affording such 
general convenience. 

Having premised thus much, I shall proceed to state the manner in 
which a party usually rcp iirs to the hunting ground. 

To those who have but one horse, wliiAi is a common case, especially 
among gentlemen of file army, it is an object of,moment*to keep him 
fresh for the spoit. This motive, added to the refreshment produced by 
cluuigc of seat and position, induces many to proceed to and from the field 
oil elephants, which are variously accoutred for the occasion ; some having 
only the pads used when carrying burthens ; others, if of small stature, 
furnished with saddles, or cushions and stirrups ; and others again with 
howdahs^ or carriages, with or without hangings. These are respectively 
exhibited in the present Plate; and their construction will be found parti- 

* The work is liberally eiabellished, but we cannot copy the plates. This 
notice will serve for future refercnces.^A. E. , 
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nilarly detailed in the subsequent Numbers, in such parts as may require 
more complete elucidation. Suffice it for the present to state, that the car* 
riage pad is formed of canvas, stuffed hard with straw, and lushed securely 
to the elephant's back by strong hemqien cords. It is in general spacious 
enougli to hold about four persons, though 1 have seen some so large, being 
in proportion to the elephant's bulk, as to carry eight or nine with ease. It 
requires a good spring to jump up ; and thosj not jmssessed of such active 
powers are aided by servants, or avml themselves of the benefit of a chair, 
&c., to facilitate their mounting. Saddles are appropriate to such elephants 
as may be of rather low stature, that is about six feet or less ; they are 
placed on pads lined with cotton or wool, and are giited on as with horses* 
In this maimer only one person can ride each elephant ; it is, however, in 
my mind, the most jileasant mode. Some, instead of a saddle, have a 
long cushion fastened on wdth one or two pair of stirrups. These are cer- 
tainly convenient and easy ; besides which they possess the advantage of 
caiTying double. The howdah being made on a strong frame, and of a heavy 
construction, requires not only to be very effectually secured to the pad, but 
should be borne by eleph<aiits of good stature; that is from seven feet upwards. 
They are of various forms. That exhibited in this Plate is an HmdoS’- 
tiinec^ such as has been ever in use among the natives, and was at first the 
only form adopted by Europeans, who liave sincje considerably varied this 
eonveyance. All huwdahs, however, require a ladder to ascend into them ; 
after which the ladder is slung at the side of the elephant, in a horizontal 
])ositlon, by means of rope-loops made for that [mrpose. The iron rails in 
the front were introduced by gentlemen for the purpose of supporting their 
fire aims ; and some liave added a similar guarcl all around the back, filled 
up with cqrd or wire netting, as a security against falling out. The 
coos/ih, or hack division of the howdah, behind the front scat, is usually 
allotted to a servant, who conveys cither an umbrella or ammunition, or fur- 
Tiislics the S])ortsmcn with refreshment. Into this the menials generally 
ascend by climbing up the elephant's rump, in which they are aided by the 
ropes that pass, like a crupper, under the insertion of its tail. is 

The elephant is invariably driven by a mahout^ let the foim of con- 
veyance he what it may. He sits on the neck, with his legs behind the 
ears, and his feet within a kind of collar of loose cords passed ten or 
twelve times round the ^eck. With his toes he guides the elephant; 
pressing under the ear opposilie the way he would proceed : thus, if he 
would ^rn Co the right, he presses with his left vice ver^a. 

He governs the elephant by means of an iron instilment about two feet 
long, having a large hook affixed near the top. This is called a haunkxis^ 
literally a driver: with the pointed end of it he either accelerates, or 
causes the elephant to lay down : in the fonner cose he urges the point 
forward ; hi the latter, he presses it prependicularly on the centre of the 
skull ; aedimpanying each mode with words of command in general use, 
and for the most part so well understood by elephants as to suffice without 
recourse to the haunkiis. As many elephaitts arc impatient while mount- 
ing, or loading, it is not only proper to keep a certain pressure on the head, 
but to cause a grass-cutter, who ordinarily aitends, provided with a spear, 
spiked at both ends, and uspd chiefiy to goad the elephant forward, to 
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Stand on one of the fore legs ; pressing, if necessary, the end of the spear, 
so as to deter the animal from rising prematurely. 

Those who proceed on horseback, occafdondly find some difficulty in 
mounting ; for, exclusive of the vice predominant in the horse throughout 
India, many of those animals are so shy of Europeans, as not to allow one 
to mount without being hoodwinked ; as is shewn in the Plate. Indeed it 
has often been my own lot to possess horses I could neither mount nor dis- 
mount, without being held by their own particular syces or grooms, lest I 
might become a victim to tlieir ferocious dispositions. Wiicn mounted, 
they are for the most part tolerably governable, possess great spirit, and are 
excellent hunters ; but being, with few exceptions, stone horses, they 
are peculiarly quarrelsome, and impatient, especially when in sight of a 
mare. This renders it impossible to ride boot to boot, as is practised in 
England. Indeed from a dozen to twenty yards interval sometimes 
proves too little for the eagerness of horses to make battle. It is consi- 
dered as quite an ordinary circumstance to see one or two engagements, 
between led horses in particular ; often to the greatest injury of the ani- 
mals, and seldom without a dismal report of the damage done to the 
saddles, and other accoutrements. 

hbatino sugar canes for a hog. 

Tlie experienced sportsman commences his operations often before 
the day is well announced ; at this time the scent lies well, though it eva- 
porates very rapidly after sunrise. At early hours the game will often be 
found on the feed at the e jges of covers, or may be intercepted on their 
return from nightly depredations in remote fields ; they are consequently 
in a state of fatigue, and more easily overtaken. This ceitainly is not in 
general a desideratum ; but where covers are heavy and difficult to search, 
or wli^n other covers are too contiguous, at times it becomes an impor- 
tant consideration; since an arduous chase is often ruinous to a good 
horse. ^ 

It should be here understood, that the wild hog’s pace and powers are 
not to be estimated by any comparison with tame swine. Those unac- 
quainted with the vigour and speed of the jungle hog, will be surprised to 
leani, that it requires a good horse to keep near lynoderate sized hog, not 
rendered tardy by too long voluptuousness •among corn or canes ; and 
that it is by no meanf^ uncommon to see, what is considered but a 
moderate sized animal, overthrow many horses, with*their riders, in suc- 
cession ! The fact is, that, from April to November, during wliich period 
the canes and corn are off the ground, the wild hogs are compelled to 
w'ander from the copses and long grass jungles, in wliich they take re- 
fuge, in search of food to great distances ; by whicli means they are not 
only kept low in flesh, but from their daily exercise, get confirmed in good 
wind, and seem rather to fly than to run. — And this is not merely a spurt 
of some hundred of yards, but ffir a good distance. 1 yMXiUect being one 
of four, well mounted, who were completely distanced in a chase of about 
three miles. In crossing the« country one morning early in June, about 
sunrise, we saw at some distance a hog trotting over a plain to his cover, 
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which was a very larfrc extent of iiramiiles and copse, from which wc could 
not hope to drive him. As there appeared no chance of overtaking iiim, 
we agi*eed to let him proceed unmolested, and to be at the place from 
which he had come, by day-break the next moiming. We accordingly 
were up yearly, anticipating the pleasure of being at his heels ; but on 
arriving at the same spot from which wc had descried him, he was seen 
still nearer to his cover than before. Knowing that when hogs take the 
alarm, they are apt to change their route, or their hours, we were not 
surprised at this device, which rather increased our acuteness. We were 
still earlier on the tliird morning, when we took up our positions 
near his nightly resort, and had the satisfaction to find we were .in time 
to bear him company homeward. Here, however, some, delay took 
place : the hog, on his first breaking from the small jungle -where we 
awaited him, and through which he had to pass, after glutting liimself in 
a swamp among some young rice sown extremely thick for transplanting, 
found that he was watdied ; he therefore, after trotting out about a hun- 
dred yards, gave a snort and returned. This was exactly what we wished 
for ! It was not yet day, and the desire to intercept our prey, had made 
us push forward so as to leave our* people far behind. They however 
came up to the number of about two hundred, and after beating the cover 
for a short time, our friend took frirly to the plain. As we were careful 
not to discourage him, and had cautiously kept from that side on which 
we wished him to bolt, lie gained upon us a little ; perhaps about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards. He had to go at least three miles to his home, and 
the ivhole of tiie plain was laid out in p<*iddy, or rice, fields ; that is in 
compartments of about an acre or two each, divided by mud banks, perhaps 
from a foot to two feet high, and about fifbeeen inches thick. Under such 
circumstances oiu* horses had evidently great advantage ; yet we bad the 
mortification to see the hog keep his distance, and enter the copse, without 
the possibility of even throwing a distant spear. His track over the^banks 
was obvious : each place could he distinguished, where, as he jmssed over, 
his belly grazed ; and those banks nearest the jungle into whiciHhe liad 
escaped were tinged with blood. It was without^ any exception the hard- 
est chase 1 ever saw. 

This may serve to give an idea of the difference in speed between 
wild and ttfme liogs. ^ 

llie wild hog delights iiK'ciiltivated situations ; but he will not remain 
where watdl* is not ^ at hand, in which he may,< unobserved, quench his 
thirst and wallow at his ejise. Nor will he resort for a second season to a 
spot which does not afford amjde cover, wdiether of heavy grass or of 
underwood jungle, within a ceii;ain distance, for him to fly to in case of 
molestation ; and aspecially to serve as a retreat during the hot season, as 
othemrise he would 'find no shelter. The* sugar cane is his great delight, 
both a» being his favourite food, and as affording a high, impervious, and 
unfrequented situation. In these, hogs commit great devastation, especi- 
al the breeding spws, whieh not only devour, but eut the cones for litter, 
and to throw up into little, huts; which they do with much art, leaving a 
small entrance, which* they stop up at pldasitre. Sows never quit their 
young pigs without complete^ shutting them up. Tins indeed is requisite 
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only tor a fcve days, as the young brood may be seen following the mother, 
at a round pace, when not more than a week or ten days old. 

The canes are generally planted about the end of May or beginning 
of June, in ground rendered extremely fine by digging. For this purpose 
cuttings of canes are buried horizontally, and with the first showers of the 
rainy season, which usually commences in the middle of June, the several 
joints throw out shoots, that^grow so rapidly, as often to be two or three 
feet high by the beginning of September. The red cane, called the bun^ 
ook^ whicli is not so valuable as the smaller or yellower sort, begins to ripen 
in September ; by the end of which month it will have attained the height 
of seven or eight feet. These serve as the first receptacles for the wild 
hogs, which having suffered, since the harvest in March, all the inconveni- 
ences of bad diet, long nightly excursions, scarcity of water, great diurnal 
heat, and frequent disturbance, arrive among them in excellent running 
order, as may be judged from the instance just quoted. It should be ob- 
served, that througiiout India a custom prevails of setting fire to the grass 
jungles in the month of May, when they arc completely dry, for the pur* 
pose of increasing the growtli of the new grass, by the stimulus of the 
ashes which are washed in with the first showers in June. 

The bun»ook is commonly cut in November, and the hogs then shift 
to the yellow canes, which are by that time forward enough to serve as 
sufficient cover. (*anes require much manure and excellent tillage ; 
consequently they are usually planted near to villages, and surrounded 
by fields of wheat, barley, and other grain. A speries of lupin called 
rhur^ is cultivated in large quantifies. It grows luxuriantly, generally to 
the height of eight or nine d^et, fonning quite a wilderness. The natives 
split the seeds, i%liich they boil with rice, &c. In these rhur fields hogs 
delight, as they are completely umbrageous : but being open below, admit 
the air freely. Besides this, having often wild rice growing very thick 
amon^the r/iiir, or a kind of soft downy grass about a foot in height, they 
find themselves very comfortably situated. 

iU»out the middle of March, or, at the latest, by the bc^^ning of 
April, the hogs must shift their quarters ; the canes and grain being by 
this time generally cut. However they often retain possession to the last 
moment ; frequently disputing every inch with the reapers, and not rarely 
causing them to leave parts uncut, in the hope that the hogs will evacuate 
them ; which if the jungles whither they must betake themselves happen 
to be remote, they feel no great disposition to do. For at thhr season the 
hog is extremely heavy and indolent, in consequence of the abundance of 
the excellent food to which he has, for five or six months, been habituated. 
Hogs are often killed in March with three and four inches of iat on their 
chines and shoulders. 

Exclusive of the habits ef ease in which he has so long indulged, it 
is probable the hog feels diffident as to his want of exerdse, and abi^ 
to travd under such a mass of fiesh. Besides, he is extremdy tenacious 
of the spot which has so lon^ pampered him ; and| though unable to 
proceed any distance without being blown, yet the short salfies he makes 
to attack such as venture near his haunt, are marked with vigour nid 
resolution. Sometimes he wilt do conddmi4>Ie mischief with his tusks ; 
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or if a ROW, by bitinji^, before taking out. Indeed great numbers are at 
this season either caught in nets, made for the purpose, or they are shot 
by the shecames, or native sportsmen : a circumstance that never fails to 
afford an happy triumph to the affrighted villagers. 

It generally requires a great number of people to drive hogs out of 
sugar canes, some of wliich are of large extent, covering perhaps fifty or 
sixty acres. The heaters should not be luore than five or six feet distant 
from each other, els 3 the hogs will frequently turn back, and rush through 
the intervals : sometimes they •will squat, and suffer the beaters to pass 
them. They should preserve an even line as much as possible, so that the 
canes may be equally searched, and the game he induced to praceed before 
them. In order to effect this, the whole of the persons employed should 
be previously arranged along the outside of the cane, each man furnished 
with a lattie, or bamboo staff. The persons who carry drums, trumpets, 
&c., should be equally divided in the line. The hunters should be stationed 
at the several comers of the cane, so that two may see any hog that may 
start, and follow instantly. All being arranged, the signal is given to 
move on through the cane, with all the clamour that can be rmsed. It 
sometimes happens that the game will holt instantly : at least will proceed 
to the verge, peeping out to see if tlie coast be clear ; when, if any object 
appear to them suspicious, they will return, -and often occasion infinite 
trouble to expel them. Sometimes, indeed, nothing can force them to 
run. A sow with pigs is very difficult to dislodge : she will frequently 
come to the edge, and running along the skirt, re-enter the cane with her 
litter, and dash through the line of beaters repeatedly. 

The most arduous and unpleasant speciesi of chase occurs where much 
heavy cover, either of canes or of rhuPy happens to be somewhat contigu- 
ous. On such occasions, one or two of the party should hide themselves 
behind any patch of cover, that may stand between the cane where the 
people are heating, and that next to it, in the direction to which they are 
proceeding ; so that, when the hog may have taken fairly out, he may be 
surprised with a sudden attack, wliich, if it be not successful in spnaring, 
at all events will force him forward through Idle next cover, and tend to 
blow him the sooner. Those horsemen who are posted at the nearest 
comers, should gallop round to watch for the hog passing on ; and, 
giving the* halloo, should dash at him full speed, spearing as they come up. 

Some hogs, however, ara«aware of the scheme, having been hunted 
before : many may be seen with large scars, evidently the result of wounds 
reedved on former* occasions ; and such are extremely difficult to deal 
with. They will break the line repeatedly, ripping all they meet, and 
eventually creating such terror, as effectually to discourage the beaters, 
who thence get into groupes ; and, though they continue their vociferation, 
act 80 timorously, as to render it expedient to withdraw them for the 
purpoM of tiying a fresh cover. 

It^,ia very common to see ploughs at work at the very edge of the 
canes where the ^llagers are beafdng forliogs ; and, as the bullocks em- 
pjlftyid are extremdy skittish and wild, it rarely happens but on the hog*8 
dial, they take fright, and ftinoff wi^ the^tough, which is often broken 
.|p^ pikes. The plougfimaii, alarmed equally with his cattle, also takes to 
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flight, as do all the peasants who may see the bristlingf animal gallopiii|; 
from his liaiiiit. I'hose employed in dranringf water frain wells, by means 
of lar^e loaded levers, are in general less concerned, though not quite out 
€if danger, as the hog might chance to bolt upon them uimwares ; the 
wells made for the purpose of irrigation being generally dose to the 
canes. 

In this Plate the ploug]i, with the manner of yoking the oxen, as 
also a lever as used for drawing water, and the general plan of beating 
the canes, are pourtrayed. Wlien an clepjiaiit is in the field, it should be 
placed along the side of tlic cane in a line with the be:iters, so os to drive 
tfie game forward, in case it should come out laterally, and attempt, as 
hogs often will, to slip round the line, and return into that part of tliO' 
cover which may liave been searched. Neither horses nor elephants 
should enter a cane, as they would do considerable damage, and be of no 
benefit wdiatever. 

Sometimes futdjra or millet fields join to canes; and when this 
ha])pens, it rcndei's the t^isk doubly difficult, lii these, however, there are 
generally platforms raised on posts above the heads or panicles, on which 
persons are stationed fo scare away the perroqiicts and starlings which 
infest that grain in prodigious numbers. One of these platforms is shewn 
ill the Plate. The tree under whidi the horsemen are waiting, to give 
the hog liberty to quit the cane fairly, is a cocoa. The tree seen to the 
right beyond the elephant, is remarkable both for the great size to which 
it arrives, and for the peculiar circumstance of its sending forth roots from 
all its branches, wliicli, in time, reach the ground, and there establishing 
themselves, become stro§g#props ; while in lieu of beiug nourished by 
their parent boii^is, they snpjily them with sap. It is common to see 
eight or ten additional stems to one of these trees. They are known 
among Europeans hy the name of banian^ but their proper de signation is 
hnrg^tt. The leaves and bonglLs ore often cut for elephants’ fodder ; 
but the mahouts, or drivers, consider them hy no means an eligible pro- 
vision 4 imputing to them a peculiar tendency to injure the eyes. How- 
ever, many hundreds jof elephants eat them in large quantities without any 
such effect ; which may be more properly ascribed to the change of air 
and of diet, that the anImuLs experience on removing from the south-east 
to the north-west ^iroviiices. ^ lit tlic former, th^soil displays^ perpetual 
verdure, and the air is coolefl by sea breezc%: in the latter, the soil is Imrd 
and dry, and the wind, for four months in the year, as hot as the rays 
from a smith’s foi*gc. Another view of this tree is ^iven in the Plate re- 
presenting the liauiit after a kutauss or civet. 

The building in the back ground, near the grove of Palmira trees, is 
a small bungaloio, such as is generally built by gentlemen who hunt 
annually on the same ground.* Tiiey are uimaily made of mud or unburnt 
bricks, oud thatched with jungle grkss. They contain one, two, or thr^ 
rooms under a pavilion roof, surrounded by a verm^dah, or balcony^ sup#^. 
ported by wooden or brick pdsts. A part of the verafidah is sometime 
closed in, so as to form small rooms for sleeping fti. The doors are 
oc^usionally of wood, or glazed ; but thig is rare ; and puindiths, or curtains 
of several folds of guzzee, such as ore used |tir tents, are more common : 
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of these a description has been given in a preceding page. The small 
tiled building is the kitchen. As to stables, they are rarely built. Horses 
in India are much accustomed to be pickettcd in the open air ; and, jw 
hunting usually takes place from November to April, which is gtMierally 
fair weather, they cx|>erience no Injury from exposure at such a season. 
Indeed I have seen horses kept out for many days during the rainy period, 
covered with double blankets, not only without being the worse for it, but 
without being wet, although thC season was peculiarly unfavourable ; and 
that 

** It did oomc on to blow and rain to boot, 

** That Noali*8 flood was but a spoonful to’t/' 

Having mentioned the irrigation so prevalent in India, it may be 
acceptable to the reader to be informed how the process is conducted. 
Tlie well is usually built on a spot in some degree elevated above the 
neighbouring fields, with one, two, or more levers, inserted into forked 
posts, and moving on pivots, placed near its brink ; the butt-end of each 
lever is loaded with mud sufficiently to ovei-poa^cr the weight of an car- 
them or iron pitcher, when filled with water. This pitcher being fastened 
to a rope, of which the part that touches the water is made of green ox 
hides, as being less subject to rot than hemp, and suspended thereby from 
the pack of the lever, the o|>erator pulls down the peak until the vessel 
reach the water. When it is filled, he suffers the lever to act ; and the 
loaded end, descending again draws u]> the pitcher, which empties itself 
into a reservoir, or channel, whence the water is conducted by small rills 
into an immense number of partitions, madecl^a little raised mould. A 
person attends to open each partition, in its turn, an^ to stop the water 
when the bed has received a suffident supply. Thus each bed or parti- 
tion is adequately watered. Some wells are worked by a pair of oxen, 
which draw over a fmlley, and raise, as they walk down an inclined (plane, 
a leather bag containing from 30 to 40 gallons at a time. The field over 
which the lH)g is niiiiung is divided into beds ready for irrigation.^* This 
process is chiefly confined from the month of November to that of Febru- 
aiy, when the com, opium-fields, &c. are growing. 

From the insecure manner in which these wells are generally finished, 
as well as from the lootusness of the soil in many places, they rarely last 
long, til such cases the pci^t digs others, without doing any thing to 
those whidivhave fallen in. lliis is productive of eoiisldcrable dangei*, not 
onty to hunters, buff to foot passengers ; many of whom are predpitated 
into them. Several collectors of districts are very rigid in causing every 
old well to be disthiguished by a pillar of mud, suffidcntly high to be 
seen above the surface of the highest crops. 'These serve as beacons, as 
do the levers to such wells as are in use. o It is a pity such a precau- 
tion were not in universal practice. I have had several very narrow 
escapes myself once, indeed, the hog I was chasing suddenly disappeared 
in some short grass I and, as I was.certdn it could ndther have gone 
oil forwards, nor turned adde, there being nothing to conceal it, I lost no 
title in pulling up, and difrovered within ^a yard of me an old well, in 
which the hog lay very coi^ehtedly. On dismounting, we foiind no less 
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than three wells, all within fifty yards of that already noticed. An inti- 
mate friend, lately returned to India, dashing^ through a field of young 
9 * 471 /*, came suddenly to a laiye well lined with brick ; he had nothing to 
flepeiid on but the ability of his horse, which on feeling the spur, exerted 
hhnself sufficiently to clear the well forward, but his hind legs fell rather 
short. From this awful state, however, he foi*tunately extricated himself 
and rider ; who had sufficient presence of mind to aid the auimars efforts, 
by throwing his whole weight upon the horse’s iie^. It was, I think, 
the narrowest escape I ever witnessed. ^ 

It is remarkable what a change takes place in the conduct of villagers 
from the time they have cane or com standing, to what occurs when they 
are cut. In the first instance, they are all activity, and afford every aid 
to facilitate the progress of the sport ; but when their pro[»erty is secured, 
they become selfish in the extreme ! This is not snrprisiiig ; it is natural 
and its parallel may be found in thousands of instances. 

'J'he dogs belonging to the villages, called pariah^ and which in 
general have no particulaf owner, except where they prove good in pidk- 
iiig up hares, &c. are extremely useful in scenting hogs in the canes, and 
in urging them to break cover. These dogs are very sharp made, with 
small fiices, short pricked ears, thin tails, deep chests, and small bellies, 
with excellently light limbs, lliey are very fleet and savage. Some wUl 
take a good rised hog by the ear, holding very fast ; in this many 
receive desperate wounds : whence they become more cautious, and coo- 
flne their attacks to the hind quarters. They are of various colours, but 
the ordinary one is a reddish brown, which is best represented by a solu- 
tion of terra sienna. < • 

Where a person hunts singly, these dogs are of the greatest serviee, 
as they not only help to bring the hog to bay, but, in case a spear should 
miss, -or be thrown out, they announce by their barking whitffi way rim 
aninial is proceeding. This in covers higher than the hog’s back, is of 
great utif^ the horseman being comfi^led^ to dismount to regain his 
spear, twould afford the hog an opportunity to escape. In company, their 
aid is by no means desirable ; as they often teaze the hog, and make him 
so uiist^y, that it is difficult to throw a spear correctly, and with safety 
to the dogs themselves. Two pariah dogs are represented in the Plate 
following the hog, as is also one of the horsenmn, who has •quitted his 
post at a corner of the cane to close in, andacut off his return to the cover. 

Porcupines are often found in beating canes for hogs : they are easily 
speared : the flesh of the young ones Is very good, and somewhat similiw 
to pork or veal. With respect to shooting their quills, it is merdy 
fabulous : dogs are apt to nin upon them, and the quills, being sharp, 
penetrate so deeply, and hold so fast, os to occasion them to quit 
matrices or insertions in the porcupine’s skin. I’hc wounds are not dan* 
gerous, except from their deptli. ^Many horses will not approach poraiik 
pines when running, by reason of a peculiar ratriing their quSbiHakfl 
against each other. The horfeman should stab Ids Bgjdar into p omi^ riai i , 
as also into small pigs ; there being nO danger in approadiipg theai* s 

Oriental Field SjforUt 4y jOapt Thofnaa H^lliamiQnr : 
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THE CREAM OF POXllUNTING. 

The crisis of the chase is past, and the most truly En^flish of all oui* 
national sports — or, if you \rill, the most truly old-Eiiglisli, is ** itself 
a^n.” In the spring of 1840 I had a letter from poor Apperley, then 
residing at his little chdteau in the environs of Calais, wliieh thus com- 
menced — “ I wish I could feel quite free from the reflection that fox- 
hunting is on the wane. Why such foreboding ? Alas, it is founded 
on some awkward facts. Tliere are at this moment no less than tm 
hunting coimtries vacant, or with a prospect of becoming so; and 
among those, seven I never expected to see deserted. For example: 
Northamptonshire — generally allowed to be the second-best country for 
hounds in England, and pronounced by Mr. Osbaldcston, the late Jack 
Steven, his wliipper-in, and Will Derry, huntsman to Lord Chester- 
field, to be the very best of all — is abolutcly going begging. Jjord (Car- 
digan will come forward handsomely ; will give a thousand a year, indeed 
if Osbaldeston will take it with the condition that he himself shall have it at 
the expiration of tliree years : but there is a hiteli somewhere amongst the 
gentlemen of the country, who were to have ni^de up the rest of the sum 
required^ and it is no go. Then I hemrd Lord Cardigan ask fiOid 
Rosslyn to take it, but he at once declined. This is, one of the many 
omens that haunt me. Here is the second-best, if not the very best coun- 
try in the world, without any sportsman to come forward to ti^e it ; 
although 1 have reason to believe full ^*2,000 a year w^ould be subscribed 
towards hunting it, were a proper person to occupy it.” , 

Tills ]yas doleful enough for an exordium, Jbut in keeping, both with 
the facts of the case and the real anxiety with which the writer looked 
upon them. An opinion has lately become somewhat general among 
the youngs England school of Woodcraft that Nimrotl was no sports- 
man. Dum vUantj ..... In his best day lie was 

certainly nqf; good across a country, with men )yho rode to hounds and 
not. against the fieM ; the former being the system in flishion when 
Jai^ Musters was king. From tliis it will be deduced that he never 
was a forward rider, not to say a bruising one ; but he was that which 
was then known as a good man with hounds.” You never looked 
long for him without seeing him there or thereabouts ; and that he knew 
wh^ he was doing, as well as what they were at, admitted of one question. 

B quick eye and a quick perception — the keen spirit of a fox- 
hui^ fritfain Jiim; and if he was never diriliiant In a run, he did more 
to asrist in brining it to a brilliant fliiish than many a better 
mail. ... 1 retuni to the letter from which my extract is made, 
as it places in a striking point of view the sport these articles relate to 
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in its decline and fall, described by the most experienced hand that has 
ever treated of the British chase. 

“ There are,” it goes on to say, objections to Northamptonshire 
as a hunting country — to modern Northamptonshire, if I may be allowed 
so to expicis myself. In the first place 1 was given to understand, and 
on good authority, tiiat a great part ^ the covers are in an uusatisfacf(>ry 
state ; in other words, thc^ jiave been neglected. Again, after the very 
splendid style in which the country has lately (this is written, it will be 
had ill mind, in 1840) been hunted by liord Chesterfield, it is not every 
man who would like to take it, and thus, as it were, play a second fiddle. 
Lastly, the crowds of riders^ not sportsmen, whom the convenience of the 
rail will inevitably induce to prefer the large and grass fields of Noithamp- 
tonshire to the in-and-out and other disagreeable featiwes of the metro- 
politan countries”. (I am giving Nimrod's opinions as well as his facts, 
but without by any means subscribing to the former), “ form another no 
slight objection to the far-famed Pytehley country, in which in the days of 
John Ward, Musters, and others, about sixty horsemen, of which at least 
fifty were spoitsmcii, were about the avernge number in the field. And 
a word touching Jxird Chesterfield. Here I stumble again upon an omen 
of the decline — 1 hope, not the fall— of the noble science. It was gene- 
rally said that his lordship would have liked Leicestershire /or me year 
subsequently to his quitting Northamptonshire ; th:s is one of the worst 
signs of the times. Modern masters of hounds do not stick to their coun- 
tries as they used to do ; within my time the Quom country has had 
twelvi; occupants, with nine of whom I have been in the field. I am not 
going to retract one w'orda of what I have on a former occasion said of 
Jjord Chesterfiek^ as a master of hounds. I still maintain that, could he, 
to use a foxhunting term, be stopped out of Ijondoii, Brighton, and other 
seductive places from October to May-day, he would continue to shine in 
that aiiltatlon. He has done everything connected with the materiel of die 
kennel and stables in a style of great munificence, and has an excellent pack 
of hugnds ; but 1 fear his heait and soul are not sufficiently in the sport, 
and all that appertains to it, to make the picture complete. • Ascending 
in the scale, 1 naturally recur to the Duke of Cleveland and the kennels 
at Raby, empty for the first time during the last fifty years. The duke 
was, 1 believe, the oldest master of foxhounds pf the present day ; and, 
hud 1 been the Duke of Cleveland, I wunld have been master of them 
until the last hour of pay life. Like another Nestor, I should have con- 
sidered myself great in the art,” and should have b%eii unwilling to have 
thrown a damp over a sport in my old age in which I bore so conspicuous 
a pari in my youth and throughout a long course of years. Let us ndxt 
turn to the Sedgefield country — ^the country hunted for nearly fifty years 
by the ever-to-be-lamented Ralph liambton, ‘ the epitome of a sportsman 
and a gentleman,’ as he has been justly styled by a brother master. This 
country is now vacant, and, as I was given to understand, from tWp, 
causes ; partly from its being*so much cut up by railroads, but ctuefly 
from a falling off in the subscriprion which enabled Mr. Williamisou to 
hunt it. Here is another portentous cloud, not only threatenting foxhunt- 
ing, but indicative of what beautiful Englaqd is soon trimut to be ; not a 
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Kcene of patjtoral beauty and simplicity, but one ^rcat furnace of smoke 
and steam, enrichinj;^ hundreds to the ruin of thousands. To this may be 
added, that Mr. Coombe has g'iven up the old Berkeley country, and that 
Mr. Musters was oblif^ed to iinish hb last season sooner than usual, from a 
deficiency of foxes. Ijook at Cheshire, and how stand matters there ? Wiien 
I wits the other day in Tjeicestershire it was vacant : Mr Dixtoii had mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore could not come ; and there was no successor in 
view, but Mr. Smith Bany kincHy consented to take it pro tem,^ as a stop 
^ap. Then Mr. Lcche, the son of an out-and-out old foxliunter who 
hunted part of Cheshire for at least fifty years, lie, 1 find, has grown tired ; 
and kennels to let will be the order of the day at Carden, whose oaks will 
no longer respond to the accustomed cry. In this part of the world two 
other hiatuses arc to be found. The kennels of Emral are empty ; and 
whether or not the present Sir Watkin Wynn will keep up the ciy at 
Wynstay is not within my power to say : I wish I could liave stopped witli 
Cheshire ; but going furtlier north, matters are no better, if not much 
worse. Heddemess — ^liuiited fifteen seasons hy Mr. Hodgson, and who, if 
things had gone on smoothly amongst owners of covers, subscribers, 
and other influential persons, might have hunted it fifteen more — is now 
vacant. This is to be lamented; because it is not only an excellent 
country for hounds, but a more spoiling breed of yeomen and farmers 
Great Britian cannot show. Then there are the great Sandbeck and 
Rufford countries — ^both, I believe, unoccupied ; althougli part of the 
latter is hunted on sufferance hy Mr. Musters. The first was hunted by 
Mr. Lumley Saville after the decease of the late Lord Scarborough ; it is, 
1 understand, a good country, holding good dbxes ; and if Lord Scarbo- 
rough would take a sportsman by the hand, much spoit might be found 
ill it. The last, the Sandbeck, is, I believe, chiefiy clepeiideiit on Mr. 
Foljambe ; but there is no doubt but that he would put out his hand to 
support a good sportsman, and assist him in continuing it as a hyditiiig 
country. To these must be adilcd the Albrighton country, lately resigned 
by Sir Thomas Boughey. The Atherstoiie, and many others, have been 
very short of foxes.” c 

There, if that don’t read very like woo-whoop, or going to earth, 
W'hat is there in symptoms ? But experience has proved Nimiod to be a 
bad philosopher of woodcraft. He joined in the cry which denounced the 
doom of the chase as conseqm^ut u|)on the change in the system of travel- 
ling from highways to ironways. He was wrong. He antidpated mis- 
chief from the facillKes afforded by steam-roads for invading the privacy 
of masters of hounds, at the time tliat exclutuvenesg was draining their 
exchequers of the last sixpence. Surely he was wrong. To occupy the 
fitting station of a great national sport, the chase stands in need of 
two supporteniH^cash.aiid countenance; these two being combined in one, 
under the denomination of popularity. Give it popularity, and ynu give it 
friends — wlndh we funds ; give it popularity, and you put to flight its foes 
— which sre when public opinioits sets against them. Let us 

have fires tmde in woodcraft as well as in everything else ; and if it don’t 
prosper, my word for it, there will be an exception to the rule. It may 
bei indeed, that the cream ^of foxhunting is not destined to afford a meal 
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for the million ; and that the first fitghtmen over Leicestershire will still 
he chosen fix>m the first flightmen of 8t. James’s and May Fair. But 
such as do not belong to “ the twice two thousand that the world was 
made for,” and yet would fain make essay of the Quom or the Vale of 
Belvoir, it is right, 1 say, and convenient that such as these, having the 
will, should have the way also. A vast deal of fiction has found its way 
into print about the fashion pf the chase in Leicestershire. True, it is a 
high aristocratic rendezvous, and some of the best men in the world are 
there to be seen, with some of the best studs and most |>erfect appliances 
and means ; but it is not the raw-hesd and b'oody-bones place that people 
describe it, nor anything like it. 1 have seen some of the most brilliant 
runs over the most trying portions of Leicestershire — chaces “ quorum 
pars (my modesty sinks the adjective) — ^with Jess wear and tear of 
nerve and horse-flesh than I have expended on many a blank day in a 
provincial country. 

And then how many clipping runs does the best of seasons allow one 
to reckon on ? There’s the rub. I presume people who got out to see 
a fox drawn for, desire to see a fox found and handsomely settled with. 
To accomplish this latter, where should he turn him but to those spots 
most fitted by nature and art to help him to that w^hich he seeks } It 
has been truly said that the kennels of the Belvoir and the Quom-— of 
Sir Richard Sutton and Lord Yarborough, together with many others 
that will find notice in these papers — stand, with reference to capabilities 
and advantages of countiy, in the position which Newmarket ocnipies 
ill the racing world. The temptations which such countries offer to the 
enterprisa of a master of hounds — ^the support which is naturally afforded 
to hunting where «men most do congregate together for this especial pur* 
pose — leave no room to question that these things are as they should be. 
It is taken for granted that in those districts nothing is wanting that 
Judgn^nt or liberality can supply ; and the supposition generally is mr- 
raiited by the experience of those who have hod opportunity of obtaining 
cvidci^e of the ^ct. The celebrated Charles Fox used to say that the 
iH^xt thing to a good, hand at hazard was a bad one ; but there are few 
enthusiasts in fox-hunting who will contend that next in delight to a 
good run is drawing from morning to night — ^blank. The sages of the 
noble science,” who were wont to deal with the^rmini of scent and sueli 
like subtleties as abstract studies, would, indeed, declare that a day devoted 
to fox-hunting, whatcuer its results, was better disposed of than it could 
be ill any other way ; but this was most probably the* view of philosophers 
who had passed their grand climacteric. 

Action is the ihotto of modem philosophy, for which the device 
miglit be, Bacon handing Plato into an express train on the Great Western 
Railway. Go on,” cried one Melton n an to another, who was stuck 
in the onl^ negotiable part of a bull-finch he was about to charge; ** why 
don*t you get out of the way?” “I can’t,” answered the other* 

“ Don’t you sec Tm fast in*the thorns? Why t^e devtl donH yon 
chars^c me^ and clear the gap for yourself T 'Phat’s the spirit the 
time. Make the best of yoifr way through the world ; into your neigli- 
hour or over liim, if he obstruct your passiige. As we have got beyond 
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the days of the slows, so also is the huiitin^*field subject to fewer breezes 
than formerly ; when “ blowiiig‘-un” to any amount was at the discretion or 
indiscretion of the master. The lang^uagfe that many a master of fox- 
hounds of the olden time used to rejoice in would have put Billiiigsgfate to 
the blush. Sometimes foul words begfat retort in kind — sometimes retorts 
courteous ; of which one of the neatest is told of a nobleman who w{» a 
coruscation of his species. Once upon a time Tom Smith was klazinjsf 
away at a select party, who, in a difficulty*', at a critical point in a burst, 
were pressing upon his hounds. Some of the lot looked venomous. 
“ Never mind him,” said Lord Alvanley ; “ a damn or two among a 
dozen w’oii’t hurt us much.” 

The cream of .fox-hunting has probably been already skimmed by the 
Melton and Belvoir packs. The great father of the chase, Hugo Meynell, 
the “ bunting Jupiter,” as the classics of his field surnamed him, had 
his throne at Quurndon — ^he was the founder of the Quorn hunt. In his 
day Jjeicestershire was a perfect /irtflWe.* all grass — apropos of the 
cream as aforesaid. Mr. Delm6 Radcliffe says that although he received 
all the information the family could furnish, he found the early tjareer 
of Hugo Meynell involved in much obscuri^. “ At no time,” he says, 
“ had he more than three or four subscribei*8 to his hounds : nt first 
but only two — Lord R. Cavendish and Mr. Boothby ; for with the latter 
gentleman he lived for some time at Langton Hall, and kept his 
hounds at (Ti*cat Bowden Inn ; a convenient place for the^ Langton 
and Harborough countries. Meynell waa one of the ‘ noble science’ 
school. He looked upon horses as merely machines which enabled 
him to keep company with his hounds ; in which,” says his biogra- 
pher, jiia heart and soul were centred.” Still he did not overlook the 
necessity that these vehicles should be first-rate, and so gave slasliing 
prices for good materials. He gave three hundred for South — ^we are told 
a little horse, barely fifteen hands kigh — ^and sold him subseque^ly to 
Sir Harry Feathewtonhaiigh fovfive hundred. Even then the pace occa- 
sionally told its catastrophe; for among his minutes of his hiii^ters is 
written the following mem , “ Harry Punt died after a hard day at 
Widmcrpool, March 21, Amo^ig this celebrated sportsman’s 

cavalry w^as a hack mare, tliat the late Marchioness of Salisbury used to 
ride, of which the following anecdote is related. In returning from cover 
on one^ occasion she tlirew the^,groom who rode her; and his feet being in 
the stirrup «leathers, he was dragged and killed.,, Mr Meynell’s mattre 
d'hAtel, Dcbrew, aif ingenious fellow, thereupon set his wits to work to 
provide against a repetition of so grievous an accident. The result was 
the invention of the spritig-bar, now used bi the furnitufc of saddles 
generally. Mr. Meynell was, it should seem, eccentric in the matter of 
esculents. He would, breakfsat on a teacnprfull of the essence of veal, and 
take for chasse a drain of tincture of rhubarb ; what followed Mhould ssy 
is easier imagined than described. 

Mr. Meynell having thus led the way; bi 1800 sold his hounds and 
horses to the late Lord Sefton ; who though he might not have been so 
pitra a fox-hunter as his predecessor, but certainly was a far more ortho- 
dox feeder. The peer ftoblg upheld the glories of Belton with the libera- 
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lity conyeiitlonally attributed to a pnnce, and then retired in favour of 
Thomas Assheton Smith — a fox-hunter to the hack-bone, and no mistake. 
It is proper to state, however, before parting* with Lord Scfton as a master 
uf hounds, that in this capacity he put things on the scene quite as magni- 
ficently as on the board in the relation of a host. Nimrod says of him, 
that Leicestershire never witnessed more splendour than during the time, 
hs hunted it. The price of horses was never higher, and probably will 
never be so high again. Front five to eight liundred guineas wiis a common 
figure for a hunter that could go forty minutes best pace — ^and even more 
was asked — and had. Mr. Loraine Smith had a magiiificeut animal, called 
“ Hyacinth,” for which he asked a thousand ; and Lord Sefton offered 
nearly all the money ; his weight being of the order known as welter, he 
of course could only ride first^iclass horses ; for lie would be there or there- 
abouts in the field. ^ 

Returning to Mr. Assheton Smith — and his claims as an out-and* 
outer — I may start with observing that he was one of the pair in the Mel- 
ton difficulty previously alluded to ; and Mr. White- -Jack White — the 
other gentleman in the But Tom Smith was, and I daresay is, au 

awful fellow in the saddle. In one of Apperley's anecdotes of him he 
says : — “ He was galloping at ^ three-parts speed down one of those large 
fields in the Harborough couhtry, without bringing liis hounds to a scent, 
and was looking back to see if they were coming. In the middle of thi» 
field, and exactly in the course in which his horse was going, was a pond 
' of water, into whicii he leaped ; thinking it useless to refuse, and of course, 
not knowing that he was not intended to do so. This horse would, no 
doubt, have jumped into tlie TJiames or the Severn.” This is queerly put 
us regards the logic, but is characteristic both of the original and his bio- 
grapher. M^hile*huiiting the Quorti hounds, Mr. Smith has been describ- 
ed as a man of adamantine nerves, who would go at anything ; although 
he himself, when now alluding to his career in Leicestershire, declares that 
he ** had a fall in every field of it.” His practice as a huntsman was 
that of leaving hounds very much to themselves ; although he always tried 
to as^st them if he saw occasion. 

Lord Foley succeeded him, and then came George Osbaldjston. Of 
this gentleman’s sporting it may faithfully be recorded : — 

** Mulluni fere genus non tetigit : nihil qu^'i non ornav^t.^’ 

i It is, indeed, “ a work of supererogatfon,” as George lyiubius might 
say, to speak in these* pages of what he has dons in every variety of 
woodcraft, in all descriptions of manly games and exercises. Wliat he has 
not done would be the puzzle. It has been my fortune to hear him recount 
not a few extraordinary anecdotes, and to see him achieve not a few extra- 
ordinary feats, and a time an^ place shall found for bequeathing them 
to the spotting annals of the nineteenth century ^ liere space forbids their 
mention, even were it a fitting occasion for relating them. When he was 
skimming the cream of die chase he. lived at Quorndon Hall, the kennels 
being in the village, ' where the Quorn hounds have since made head- 
quarters. Nimrod speaks of^Quorndon as an ill-selected position, because 
it is so wide of the best portion of the county, which iiecessai^ily caused 
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much road-work for the establishment. In future time, when the glories 
of fox-hunting shall be a subject for discussion, the occupancy of the Quorn 
country by George Osbaldeston will be spoken of as the “ golden age” 
of the chase. He first entered into possession in September 1817, and 
occupied it till the middle of the season 1821, when Sir Billingliam 
Graham became the tenant, and staid in till the close of the following 
season. In 1823 the “ Squire” returned, and continued to hunt it till 
Succeeded by Lord Southampton. Were 1 cs^en to select one item of his 
career for especial report, it would supply matter for one of these chapters. 
The mere knocking about he has had would make a respectable volume. 
“ It may easily be imagined,” said Apperley, speaking of him while in 
Leicestershire in 1823, that the very severe fall” (one in which he broke 
his leg so effectually that the bone came through his boot !) “ and its con- 
sequences could not fall to have its impression, and Mr. Osbaldeston does 
not ride quite so hard as he did before the accident. It is not that he is 
afraid of fences, but he seems in constant dread of being ridden over, which 
is indeed the most dangerous part of the business in this fast country.” 
This is very true ; and once speaking with him on the matter, he told me 
the most awful capsize he ever had met with in the field was from being 
ridden against by a fellow on a stark mad thorough-bred in a gateway, 
whlcli sent him, after a sc(»re of summersaults, into the middle of the next 
field, his horse landing a plomb on the top of him. At this period Tom 
Sebright was his huntsman, and the foundation was laid of the most 
renowned pack of foxhounds that the world has ever seen. 1 don’t 
hsre mean to support my assertion by quoting their achievements ; 
but as the worth of a thing is said to be so much as it will bring,” 
to show the truth of my position by giving the prices “ fetched” by 
the lots into which it was divided when sold at TattersaH's in the 
summer of 1840. Five and a-half couples to Mr. Allen, for ^720; ditto to 
ditto, ^1,020 ; five couples to ditto, ^720 ; five couples to ditto, 
^1,360 ; five couples, Lord Cardigan, ^*31 ; five and a-half coliples, 
ditto, ^170 ; five couples, Mr. Barclay, £d30 ; five couples, Mr. Allen, 
^840 ; five and a-half couples, ditto, ^*370 ; five and a-half couples, 
unentered hounds, ditto, ;£105 ; five and a-half couples, ditto, ; 
and ditto to ditto, ^115 ; whelps, ^10. Total, sLc thousand font* 
hundred and forty pounds / This is a wonderful sum, apparently ; but 
when it is had in mind tHht the best authorities on hrccdiiig-hounds have 
declared that a pack cannot lA formed of drafts in a less period than 
eight years,* what w^U not an enthusiast in fox'-hiiuting give for the 
materiel^ having the where-with-all to pay for it ? Would you have a 
man with fifty thousand a year wait a quarter of his hunting life for 
his whistle,” when it might be had at once for a paltry six thousand ? 
In 1830, 1 think it was, twenty-five couples of the worst of Mr. Osbal- 
dcston’s keimel sold for twenty-five guinelb a couple. ^*625 for the 
weeds of a pack ! won’t blood tell ? But 1 must beware not 

^ “ Ultrii 

Legem tendere opus.” 

it 

To the Squire, as Lhave aforesaid, succeeded Lord Southampton — a 
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nobleman who filled the office as well became his order : his stud and 
appoiiituieiits were perfect : he entered into all he did con amore. 

** Oaudet equis, canibtuque, et aprici gramiae camj)!/' 

Sir Harry Goodricke came next, with Lord Tavistock’s hounds, pur- 
chased from the Oakley county, and set up his staff at Thrussingtoii. 
The melancholy death of this most popular gentleman is but too well 
known. At his demise Mr.* Rowland Errington purchased the whole 
establishment from his heir. Sir Francis Holyoake (the Frank Holyoakc 
of first flight notability, who, they say, found ^50,000 a year too precious 
a sum to carry best pace over Leicestershire) for a large sum, paid down 
“ on the nail,” and soon acquired a reputation for hos])itaKty certainly 
exceeded by none of his predecessors, if equalled. Boon days were those 
at Melton in the reign of the young Cheshire squire ; and bootless would 
have been the cry ‘‘ On, Stanley, on !” He went as fast as the good 
things of this life could go : w'ould you have had him overrun them ? On 
Mr. Errington’s retirement Lord Suffield became master, with Mr. Ralph 
liambton’s crack pack, had at a very large figure. This nobleman only 
hunted the Quorn for one season : unfortunately, neither the hounds nor 
the huntsman Treadwell were in good odour. The sport was very in- 
different, though tlie same hounds and men had a brilliant turn after 
leaving Leicestersliire, when hunting Mr. Robertson’s county in the 
north. Mr. Hedgson, better known as Tommy Hedgson, the popular 
master of the Holdcrncss for so many years, followed Lord Suffield— 
again a strange master and strange men among the clippers. Tills state 
of things was not crowned with tliougli no one could be more ge- 
nerally liked than Mr. Heaton. Still, in Leicestersliire above all places, 
you want in the field “ one having authority” from some cause or other, 
conventional or the result of fame or fortune. So presently a resident 
landowner, and an acknowledged sound and enthusiastic sportsman, suc- 
ceeSdd ; and Mr. Green, of Rolieston, became master of the Melton 
Hunt. That gentleman has filled this distinguished office for several years 
with %mivcrsal approval, showing sport in the proper meaning of the 
term, and placing the Melton Hunt where it long was, and where may it 
long continue, at the head of British fox-hunting. We will next proceed 
to tlie details of that celebrated countiy, and to lay before the ambitious 
for a local habitation of the first class in woo&craflt how to enjoy Lei- 
cestershire. • 

Melton is the acknowledged capital of fox-hunting — the high place 
wherein the virgin goddess is worshipped with an idolatry of which her 
disciples at Ephesus had no idea, and with an orthodoxy that will hardly 
be understood by after-ages. The progress of that elixir of all sports was 
indeed but slow at first ; bu^ of a verity, it was sure. In the reign of 
the mighty Meynell it was thought good work to take the field three times 
a week ; while in the autocracy of his great successor, Osbaldeston, what 
with the contrivance of a second pack of hounds for afternoon foxes, and 
other devices of a similar character, distilled from the imaginations of the 
“ fast,” it may be set dowp that, on occasion, the Quorn country was 
hunted at the rate of twelve days a week. ^ To be sure, Meyndl liad but 
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a coiipii; of subscribers to his hounds; while, of those that came after 
him, some have had a couple of thousand followers of them — though, per- 
haps, they might have overlooked the precaution of subscribing. Ac- 
cording to modem authorities, the crack countries consist of the Melton, 
the Belvoir, the Cottesmore, and the Pytchley. We will deal with the 
former of these in the present chapter. 

Leicestershire is the metropolitan country ; I don’t mean in the 
Cockney interpretation of the term, but ms the rendezvous of the elite 
of hunting men. Northamptonshire has been declared, by the best judges 
that ever adjudicated in the chase, the most perfect in the world for 
hounds ; it is, moreover, especially remarkable, for the provincial charac- 
teristics of its fields. The ijuorn and the Pytchley hunts, then, may be 
regarded as the Lords and Commons of tlie Parliament of Diana ; they 
are the two chief public countries, and we will so deal with them. I'he 
local revolution brought about by the institution of nulways as modes of 
transit has of course materially affected the economy of the chase, as well 
as cveiything else. Now-a-days people of all tastes and pursuits make 
London their head quarters during the winter months, to the threatened 
annihilation of the race of squires. Your lord of the manor now sets up 
some pretcrfect lord mayor in his stead, and himself in Hyde Park 
Gai*dens. Should he desire a day's shooting, he's in the heait of his 
Norfolk preserves a couple of hours ai'ter his hreak^t in St. James’s ; 
or if he would hunt, the space of time necessary for conning over his 
morning paper carries him from May Fair to Melton Spinny. No doubt 
the epicurean epoch at Melton has passed away ; the days in which open 
house was declared by eveiy man with a roof over his head (having first 
collapsed into a short era of exclusive hosjntlility and aristocratic coteri- 
cism) are^no more. The cliase is not the rosy-giiled, beon companion he 
was wont, when the set that shiill go down to posterity as the worthies of 
the fox-hunting age reigned and revelled with the Quorn. Ah ! that was 
indeed the saturnalia of woodcraft. i\irdon if, in the grateful ganriility 
of the heart, one who partook the triumph, essays to sketch the glories of 
Meltonia some dozen years ago. 

** Hoc est 

Vivcrc bis/^ 

It is sometliing to have Vidden to cover in Leicestershire with one who 
remembered it when there hardly a fence or a drain in its whole 
extent. Sucli has boeii my chance. ’Twas something to ride a burst 
with one who commenced his career with Meyiieli, and continued it, 
without interruption, through the successive reigns of Lords Sefton and 
Foley, Assheton Smith and George Osbaldeston, and so forth, down to 
the day in which it occurred with the hounds of that true sportsman, the 
ever-to-be-lomented Sir Henry Goodricke.* Such was iny fortune. It 
was a thing to make you stare, having learned much of the “ slows” of 
your grandsire’s time, to hear him describe a run in the last centuiy, 
which was so awfid that seven horses in the field stopped stone blind ! 
•Yet such a stoiy would old £ila of Wymesiyold love to recount ; and his 
record was true. Peradventure it was not all pace that did it,' for foxes 
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were stout ill those days* and would stand before hounds for periods not 
known to modern histoiy. It is related in “ Jones’s Diary of the Quorii 
Hunt,” that in the year 1795 there was a run from Costock that lasted 
five hours and a quarter, in which only three Hved to see the finish — a 
fast hunting-rate all tlirougfh. 

Without running^ the risk of being called an unjust huidaior tempo- 
Hs acUy perliaps a dozen years ago Melton was as near the zenith of its 
glory as ever it was, or ever it will be. There the Old C/lub still mustered 
its Nestors of the chase, and the New its phalanx of woodland heroes. 
Some few members of each of these celebrated societies claim especial 
mention, and I cannot more cliaracteristically present them than as they 
were drawn in a lyrical sketch which appeared at the time, from the 
pen of an accomplished scholar — himself not the least honoured of the 
company his muse has immoitalized. The exordium of this modem Pin- 
daric is singularly euphonious and characteristic. The author thus apos- 
trophizes his muse : 

** Glorious Diana ! guide thy poet’s strain : 

1 sing thy votaries, but 1 sing in vain 
If thou refuse the feeling and the 1 re 
To wake the numbers whilst I strike the lyre ; 

I sing thy sons, Queen of the silver Bow — 

GCiide thou the pen, while 1 their virtues show. 

Love’s mother loved her Samos ; but her court 
Was kept at Cyprus-cvcr-loved resort. 

Thy court, fair queen, is Melton ! There are found 
Thy temple, shrine, and throne — thy holy ground !” 

Among the oldest and most popular of the Old Club was John Moore — 
a gentleman who commenced his career in Leicestershire in the season 
of 1811, and closed it, full of honour, in that of 1845. Though still 
comf^aratively in the prime of life, he was considered the patriarch of 
the Quorn Hunt. Though never one of the very first flight, he always 
went^liae a sportsman, whose head as well as heart was in the issue before 
him. Ill the poem alluded to his Pscons arc thus sung : 

“ The glorious Nestor of our * Pylian’ fields — 

And few such chiefs our modern Pglos yields : • 

Oh ! this right hand its cunqing shall forget ; 

Meltoiiia’s sun in endless viight shall set ; * 

Diana’s glories at one burst be o’er, 

Ere we forget thee, good and generous Moore !” 

Next, and not less in fame, as a staunch fox-hunter and a thorough 
hack-bone sportsman, was that Nimrod of the Emerald isle, Valentine 
Maher. But ere tribute is offered to that boon spirit, shall we not bring 
grateful incense to his altar who was the Magnus Apollo of the fane ? 
Hark ! how sings the Pindar of Melton the glories of its master of the 
revels ! • 

Who are the.votaries that haunt thy shrine ? 

Pirst^ of the throng, see gaUanf Goodricke shine ! 
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First, for on him Elijah’s mantle fell ; 

Long may it grace him, for he wears it well. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“ Next comes an annual ])ilgrim, Father Maher — 

A steady, shining silvery western star. 

First at the covert side, and first to see 

Sir Reynard’s likeliest course ; each mom is he, 

First at the bounteous board, anil first to i^sc, — 

Wine is a mocker, and Val. Molier’s wise.” 

Another wortliy of the Old Club — still left to show how fields were 
won — was Sir James Musgrave : 

” Musgrave ! of open heart and generous hand, 

Long as Meltonia lasts thy name shall stand — 

Stand in the sportsman’s annal, and in Fame’s, 

The mighty hunter, and ” the good Sir James /” 

And here, while venturing to speak of the “ lights of other days,” 
there is a name that I should deserve the hdstinado did I leave out .... 

” Has Alvanley, the sire of many a joke, 

Cross’d the dark ferry of which Virgil spoke ? 

Gone, and not left a hearty wight behind 
To match himself in body or in mind } 

Gone, and not left a punster or a wit 
To keep the light at which his genius lit ?” 

The ^New Club counted among its members some of the fastest of the 
fa.st. But before touching on them, there remains one t^noblc disciple of 
the Vestal Queen, whose memory will ever be green and grateful witli 
his followers, that must have a niche among his brother worthies : 

” Rancliffe, shall thou unnamed, unnoticed be ? ' 

I name not hunting if I name not thee ; 

Pride of our ‘ country 1’ — ^thine the Ijb’ral board. 

And lib’ral heart, with man’s best feeling stored ; 

What hungry hunter ever pass’d thy hall, 

^ And found no warder answer to his call ? 

Nor was it all, t^at heart and cheer were good— 

I Foxes ne'er failed us in thy Bunny Woad.” 

First, for many a reason, 1 would class Lord Kinnaird among the best 
of the New Club, as well as among the most deservedly popoular ; no 
man ever lived with M eltonians in more esteem and good regard ; no 
master ever left the Royal Hounds more sincerely regretted or more justly. 
He waa a sportsman and a gentleman every inch of him 

** Scotia ! I love thy sons in court or field ; 

In arts and armed they eannot^spell * to yield 
But' ne’er host thou for Southron pastime spared 
A better., braver Nimrod than K&muurd !” 
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Again, another chieftain of the company : 

Gilmour, forgettest thou that luckless day 
When from Seg’s hill old reynard broke away ? 

When in the torrent of the Vale, capsized, 

Thou and thy steed were beauteously baptized / 

Wliere, like Achilles from his ocean dip, 

Thy heel gained vigour, and fresh force thy wliip ?" 

At the pcriod^'l write of, there was another club — so to call it — op- 
posite the George, where a series of sets used to chum together. There 
was one radiant trio, consisting of the jn-esent Sir William Massey Stanley ; 
his brother, Mr. Rowland Errington, who succeeded Sir Hariy Goodricke 
as master ; and Mr. Lyne Stephens. 

Lyne Stephens, hail ! From Thames to coaly Tyne, 

Our land can boast no better soul than thine.’* 

"J'hen, too, did the eccentric Lord of Chirraghmore occupy Lowesby 
Hal), and the courteous chieftain of the isles — ^soine less baronial hall 
than that of his forefathers in the “ laud of the mountain and the 
flood.”. . . . 

** And find. ... 1 hear the ma.«<ic of the crew I 
List !. . . . *tis the bugle Moimtford shrilly blew. 

* He’s ofl‘!’ and * forward, forward !’ is the cry. 

And strained is every ear and every eye. 

And hearts beat high, and coursers snuff the wind ; 

Foul fall tl^ laggard Lut that holis behind. 

But not behind will Robin’s rider be, 

In race or chace brave Waterford with thee. 

And if Macdonald let the squadron pass, 

And stop to watch * the growing of the grass,’ 

Why, ’tis the world’s eighth wonder ! Come and peep ; 

Macdonald always flics, and scorns to creep. 

No son df hers more shares fair Dian’s smiles 
Than that young chief, Macdonald of the Isles.” 

It is scarcely necessaiy to say that Mr. Francis Grant, ii^ his a<Imira- 
blc picture of “ The Melton Breakfast,” has ^ensured posterity for the 
New Club. Beside the members pourtra^ed in it already syecllied, there 
are living likenesses of Lord Wilton, Sir W. M. Stanley, and Mr. Row- 
land Ernngton 

** Wilton ! our Croxton champion, proudest thou, 

To ride a race and win the laurel bough, 
ae • * >1: 

But Stanley flitteth by, * On Stanley, on !’ 

Stanley who reads and rides his * Marmion.’ 

♦ • ♦ * ^ 

What ever-smiling face now meets my view ! 

Sure Ernngton ! 'tis Chesterfield ! or you I” 
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Lord Poresfcr, the brij^ht particular star of tlie Belvoir, also forms 
one i)f.;tho ^woithies in Mr. (rraiit's hcvy; and the poet has ipyen to the 
fdttire, iiere and there, an Olympic champion, of which the painters has 
left no sij^n. For instance, who that knew Melton a dozen years a^o 
hut will bear witness to the truth and worth of this record of one who 
was the philosopher and friend of the hunting* held ; who, when symptoms 
of “ pounding” manifested themselves, pointed how best the bulliinch 
might he charged — and led the way. '• 

“ Shall Joe be all forgot ? Diana ! No i 
I lose thy favour if I name not Joe. 

I ne*cr saw rasping fence or hedgestake bare, 

That balk’d Joe Craddock, or his good grey mare. 

I ne’er faw bosky brook or steeply linn. 

Hut Joe would at it, over it, or in” 

The lyrist’s tribute, too, to Captain Ross is admirable, bolh in the 
spirit and the letter : 

” Another * highland laddie’ comes aci*oss 
The spirit of iny dream — the gallant Ross ! 

Not he v/hom Pope belauded, liberal soul ! 

N(3r he whose country house was at the Pole ; 

But one yclept Horatio — one whose style 
Is at the Smite, like NeDon at the Nile. 

Then why should lords and dukes all praise engross. 

And none be given to thee, thou ‘ Man of Ross ?’ ” 

« « « « « 

Such was the metropolis of the chase \v1ien Harry Goodricke Wiis 
king : not without, its crosses, indeed — but peopled wi(#h such a colony 
as rarely has been founded by the disciples of woodcraft. It has already 
become more cosmopolite, and the frequent stranger may now be seen in 
its streets, and eke its fields.' llic government is lapsing into a 'social 
democracy. After various phases — and, it must be admitted, “ varios 
casus,^^ in the sense Virgil applies tlie expression — during the vice-<.oyal- 
ties that iiiteiTened from the death of the spoitftig baronet to the aeees- 
sion of the present sporting master, Melton is again the cream of English 
fox-hunting. The direction of such a country could not have fallen into 
better handil than those of Mr. Green, of Uolleston. He is a gentleman of 
veiy general, popular, and coiiifiderablc local influence. Moreover, he lias 
his heart in his work, rand is a thorough practical iflan, both in the kennel, 
in the cover, and in the chase. His position as a landowner and a neigh- 
bour enstfres him a certain prestige among the farmers ; and his manage- 
ment evinces a prudence that always begets respect. In the Quorii 
country, at this instant crisis of the chase, may be seen the admirable 
adaptation of Tlie Hour and the Man.” Mr. Green is only a subscrib- 
er to the Melton Hunt, 1 believe, to the amount of ^100 per annum ; 
the rate of subscription varying from to ^25 — tlie latter being the 
lowest sum accepted When he is out of pocket, it is only to call a meet- 
ing of the habituh of the hunt to secure the necessaiy supplies. 8till, 
notwithstanding those affect Liecestersliire w^io never did so bhfore, Mel- 
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Ion is an epitome of May Fair. To give a list of those who live-in it^ and 
visit it for the one grand purpose, would be but to reci4)itulate the eati^ 
logue of chivalry g^ven in the fashionable returns of Almaek’s -and. the 
Opera. Of the Old Club, however, all had departed to the bourne which 
returns no travellers, so far back as 1844. The last of all the Romans 
was Sir James Musgrave ; as choice a spirit, and as gracious, as ever shed 
life and light upon a boon company. 

Hut, peradventure, our aQair is not with by-gones. The fiery aspirant 
for a first-flight day, or month or season, among first-flight men would 
first know how stands the economy of Melton ; how he is to win that 
El Dorado of the sportsman ; and, having made the desired port, how he 
is to “ live, and move, and have his being.” Melton Mowbray,” says 
Mr. Brooks, in his gazetteer, is seated on the river Eyre : and is the 
best place in the country next to Liecestershire.” But Mr. Brooks has 
never a word about its vicinity to the Midland Counties Railway; just now 
a much more interesting feature in its geography than its contiguity to the 
river Eyre. This line passes through the county town ! in itself far from 
bad head-quarters for the sons of Diana. Indeed, everything;^ had in 
account, for the miscellaneous visitor it offers tlie best abiding place of 
any. . It is almost central for the best country, and abounds in accommo- 
dation. Its inns are many and excellent, and the reckoning is as well as 
can be expected, under all the circumstances. Melton is, indeed, as 
Nimrod well observed, “ an earthly paradise to a man fond of hunting, 
and with a good account at his banker’s but its an inflammatory place 
for weekly bills — ^that’s the truth. Besides its public accommodations, 
Lieicester is famous for its private hospitality, some of the snuggest of our 
insular provincials dwellingdn it, and in some of the completest epitomes 
of comfort to be« found under the sun or moon. There is also a village 
about four mjlcs from Leicester, on the Market Harborough road, bight 
Qadly, where good quarters are to be met with. People also are said to 
live fit a place (Milled Houghton-on-the-Hill ; but this wants confirmation. 
Beraptofit is negotiable enough ; and so also is the New Inn (1 tlunk they 
call it^ hard by Squire Greene’s, at Rolleston. 

If you must, bivouac, however, at Melton,, the George, for a modem 
rural hostel, is as n&r perfect as anything to be expected from a pub- 
lican— ^nd sinner. There are also plenty of private lodgings in the town, 
from five guineas a week to one, according as you descend the scale of cheai> 
and nasty. With respect to the department of the horse, should you 
purpose any prolonged aojoum, the best way is to hire a ranges of stabling, 
large or small, according to your necessities, and supply yourself with 
provender. You can get them of all dimensions, or at so much a stall. 
It is not very common for hunters to stand at livery ; but it may be done 
tolerably well at London prices. When 1 speak ai the possibility of a 
gentleman living all over the country,” of course 1 set him down as a 
bachelor. For such an unfortunate there are cribs of indifferent solace; 
such as Lutterworth — from which the Pytehley may be reached — and 
Armsby; but, single or doublb, Melton’s the place. ^ Here you are con« 
tinually within easy distance of tlie Belvoir, seldom out of hail of the 
Cottesmore ; and, with Northampton to fall back upon, you can call the 
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Pytchley your own. It must be had in mind that the Quom oountiy is 
not all a Tempe : Tuesday given to forest hunting is not the occasion 1 
should counsel a young beginner to cultivate ; and the Six Hills and 
Widmerpool country is rather too rife with plough and unnegotiable fences 
for the sport that carries body and soul with it. 

And tlicn suppose you are not fond of hunting every day, or, as 
Byron the heathen ventured to suggest about matrimony, suppose you 
get a little tired’’ of all the spots oi^. the globe, Melton’s the best 
sportsman’s lounge. Its full of fellows who think nothing of giving — 
and promising to give — ^five hundred for a horse ; and populous with 
stables furnished with such like costly cavalry. Lord Wilton’s groom can 
show you the style of nag that Phoebus loves to drive in his team ; or 
suppose you were to throw your eye over Lord Cardigan’s string, or Lord 
Gai^ner’s, or Mr. Gilmour’s, or any lot to which you can gain access, it 
will considerably assist your taste as well as exercise your bile, let me tell 
you, unless Providence has hardened your heart against coveting your 
neighbour’s goods. Yes ; shutting your eyes to consequences, and ana* 
thematizing the tin, go to Melton, if it’s only for once in your life : should 
the worst come of it, be a philosopher, and thus reason witli yourself : 

’Twas all too bright, too fair to last ; 

But come what may, I have been /os/ / 

There is altogether a false idea abroad about the formidable difficul- 
ties of Leicestershire as a hunting country. So far from being fortified 
with fences, as it would seem from all that has been said and sung of 
its imjienetrable bullfinches and navigable streams, which Aiken and 
other qrtists used to set forth, were half the hunters and their 
coursers “ apparent rari nantes” — ^that is, being ii^rpreted, are seen 
swimming like good un’s — ^instead of all this raw-head and bloody-bones 
work, when anything like difficult riding occurs, it is the exception 
rather than the rule in this paradise of foxhunting. There is^hirdfy 
more than one thing needful for him who desires to see a run, and to 
account for it satisiactorily, and th^ is that he be on the qul and 
when he haz got away, that he keep up hb pace — ^in plain language, 
he must not be afrmd to go. Let no one suppose the assertion para- 
doxical that out of fifty men that will jump over anything there are 
r^ly five c that will gallop over everything. “ In my experience of men 
riding^ to hounds,” says Nknrod, ‘‘ I have made the following remark ; 
That it is 4iot because a man is a good horseman, that he puts his horse 
well at his fences and b not afraid of them, that he can live with hounds ; 
on the contrary, I have seen numbers answering thb description that never 
could see a ran when the pace was quick. The reason of this was they 
were not quick ; they lost time at their fences, and they would not gallop. 

I am willing to admit that the act of ^extending a horse over rough 
ground and:aiiKong grips, particularly if that horse has a long stride and 
does not pull together, b a greater trial to nerves than the generality of 
fences, and b attended with more daiiker. The worst falls or those 
which happen in lllie open field when horses are going at the top of their 
speed ; and it requires a finer finger to put a horse along his best pace 
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over rough ground than to ride him, if he knows his business, over the 
sdffest and most difficult fences. In the one case he sees his own danger, 
in the other his rider must see for him, and, by the finger, caution him 
agaitist it. It is In this way tl\at 1 can account for so many persons that 
I^ have known and met with who, with all the necessary qualifications for 
riding to hounds, as far as fencing and horsemanship are concerned, yet 
never see a run at the best pace — because they will not gallop.” 

No one of course will dream of going into Leicestershire without an 
adequate stud. I don’t speak of the amount of horse-flesh, for that may 
be regulated by the calls upon it — ^a man who hunts three days a week 
don’t want a dozen nags to deal with — ^but of the qualify. It is a countiy 
that cannot be relied upon unless you have a hunter under you. The Quorn 
abounds in brooks ; and when you meet one, which you do probably every 
day on an average, it’s a rasper : moreover you must have a temperate 
horse. Without occasional screwing, nothing could cross some portions 
of it where the bullock fences are os compact as stone walls, and too high 
to be jumped. Indeed I have always been of opinion — ^as some one is said 
to have been of going to sea — ^that the man who goes a hunting on a hot 
horse for pleasure may go to purgatory for pastime. 

The aspirant for Melton enjoyment will mount himself well ; he will, 
peradventure, adopt some one of the suggestions for his allude and 
economy that I have offered for his solution. He will secure some 
introduction, if a stranger, to the authorities, that will entitle him to a 
good general reception. 1 do not intend to convey that it is necessary 
he should be received into the very exclusive coteries, but it wiU be up- 
hill work at the best, unless he can negotiate the average society. His 
appointments should be all fntrinsically excellent, without a spice of gaud 
or glitter about 4thcm; in all things — manner, personal appearances, 
equipage, servants, economy — ^Ict Mm adopt for his maxim Horace’s 
specification of the true gentleman, eimpkof munditiis. Then let him 
essa^his dehUt with the Quorn, not as if he dropped from the clouds, 
but with enough of his pretension known to put Mm on the scene like a 
gracelml actor. Prepared in such sort, when the hour of trial comes, 
he shall seek the place of^neeting attired as becomes — 

** The perfect fozhimter, from top to toe.” 

Let his eye be as keen as his ardour for a sBirt ; and whbn fox and 
pack are decently clear of the cover, let fdm send his heart before him 
and follow it, and, my^lifefor it, he neither finds Leicestershire fields nor 
LeicestersMre fences the impregnable tMngs he has been taught to 
expect them. 

Sporting Magazine for Aug, Sept, 
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To the sportsman, the most thrillinf^ passage in my adventures, is 
now to he recounted. In my own breast, it awakens a renewal of past 
impressions, more lively than any written description can render intelligi- 
ble ; and far abler pens than mine, dipped in more glowing tints, would 
still fall short of the reality, and leave much to be supplied by the 
Imagination. Three hundred gigantic Elephants, browsing in majestic 
tranquillity amidst the wild magnificence of an African landscape, and a 
wide stretching plain, dwkened far as the eye can reach, with a moving 
phalanx of Gnoos and Quaggas, whose numbers literally baffle computa- 
tion, are sights but rarely to be witnessed ; but who amongst our brother 
Nimrods shall hear of riding familiarly by the side of a troop of colossal 
Giraffes, and not feel his spirit stirred within him ? He that would 
behold so marvellous a sight must leave the haunts of man, and dive, as 
we did, into pathless wilds, traversed only by the brute creation — ^into 
wide wastes, where the grim Lion prowls, monarch of all he surveys, and 
where the gaunt Hyaena and Wild Dog fearlessly pursue their prey. 

Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen the Cameleopard 
— and then only in small numbers, and under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. The blood coursed through my veins like quicksilver, 
therefore, as on the morning of the 19th, from the back of Breshtr my 
most trusty steed, with a firm wooded plain before me, I counted thirty- 
two of >these animals, industriously stretchii]§f their peacock necks to crop 
the tiny leaves which fluttered above their heads, in aimimosa grove that 
beautified the sceneiy. They were within a hundred yards of me, but 
having preriously determined to try the boardmg system, 1 reserved my 
fire. Although 1 had taken the field expressly to look for Giraffcf^ and 
had put four of the Hottentots on horseback, all excepting Piet had as 
usual slipped off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of Koodoos 4 Our 
stealthy approach was soon opposed by an ill tefhpered Rhinoceros, which 
with her ugly calf, stood directly in the path ; and the twinkling of her 
bright little eyes, imcompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving 
earnest of her intentioif to chaige« I directed Piet to salute her with a 
broaddde, at the same momeiR putting spurs to my horse. At the report 
of. the gun,*and the sudden clattering oi hoofs, away bounded the Giraffes 
in grostesque confusion — clearhig the ground by a succession of frog-like 
hops, and soon leaving me far in the rear. Tmce were their towering 
forms concealed from view by a park of trees, which were entered almost 
at the same instant; and twice tfei emeMng from the labyrinth, did I 
perceive them tilting over an eminence* unmeasurably in advance. A 
white turban, that I #ore ronnd my hunting cap, bring dragged off by a 
prmectill^ Ifough, was instantly charged by three Rhinoceroses; and 
looidag over my ^shoulder, I' could see^ them long afterwards, filing 
ihemsrives to overtake me. in 'rim course of five minutes, the fugitives 
airived at a small liter, the tinaidierous tends of which reeriving their 
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long: legs; their flight was greatly retarded ; and after floundering to the 
opposite side, and scrambling to the top of the bank, I perceived that 
their race was run. Patting the steaming neck of my good steed, I urged 
him agmn to his utmost, and instantly found myself by the side of the 
hei*d. The stately bull, being readily distingfuishable from the rest by 
his dark chesnut robe, and superior stature, 1 applied the muzzle of 
my rifle behind his dappled shoulder, with the right hand, and drew both 
triggers; but he still contiiiued to shuffle along, and being afraid of 
losing him, should 1 dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves, with 
which the landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading 
and firing behind the elbow, and then placing myself across his path, 
until, the tears trickling from his full brilliant eye, his lofty frame began 
to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from the deadly grooved bore, 
bowing liis graceful head from the skies his proud form was prostrate in 
the dust. Never shall I forget the tingling excitement of that moment ! 
Alone, in the wild wood, 1 hurried with bursting exultation, and unsad- 
dling my steed, sank exhausted beside the noble prize I had won. 

When 1 leisurely contemplated the massive frame before me, seeming 
as though it had been cast in a mould of brass, and protected by a hide of 
an inch and a half in thickness, it was no ionger matter of astonishment 
that a bullet discharged from a distance of eighty or ninety yards should 
have been attended with little effect upon such amazing strength. The 
extreme height from the crown of the elegantly moulded head to the hoof 
of this magnificent animal, was eighteen feet ; the whole being equally 
divided into neck, body, and leg. Two hours were passed in completing 
a drawing ; and Piet still not making his appearance, I cut off the tail, 
which exceeded five feet In length, and was measurelessly the most 
estimable trophy J had gained ; but proceeding to saddle my horse, which 
1 had left quietly grazing by the side of a running brook, my 
chagrin may be conceived, when I discovered that he had taken 
advantage of my occupation to free himself from his halter, and 
abscond. Being ten miles from the waggons, and in a perfectly strange 
coun^, I felt convinced that the only chance of recovering my pet, was 
by following •the trail,* whilst doing which with infinite difficulty, the 
ground scarcely deigning to receive a foot-print, I had the satisfrction of 
meeting Piet and Mohanycom, who had fortunately seen and recaptured 
the truant. ^ Returning to the Giraffe, we all» feasted heartily upon the 
flesh, which although highly scented this season, with the rai^ 
Mokaala blossoms, was far from de^icable; and after losing our way 
in consequenee of the twin-like resemblance of *two scarped hills, we 
regained ^e waggons after sunset. 

The spell was now broken, and the secret of Cameleopard hunting 
discovered. The next day Richardson and myself killed three ; one, a 
female, sleeping upon muddy ground, and foiling with great violence, 
before she had been woimded, a shot in the head despatching her as she 
lay. From this time we could reckon confidently upon two out of eacdi 
troop that we were fortunate "enough to find, always ppproaching as near 
as possible, in order to ensure a start, galloping into the middle of 
them, hoarding the hugest) and riding with him until he folL The 
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rapidity with which these awkwardly formed animals can move, is beyond 
all thingfs surprising, our best horses being unable to close with them 
under two miles. Their gallop is a succession of jumping strides, the 
fore and hind leg on the same side moving together instead of diagonally, 
as in most other quadrupeds, the former being kept close together, and 
the latter so wide apart, that in riding by the animals side the hoof may 
be seen striking on the outside of the horse, momentarily threatening to 
overthrow him. Its motion altogether, i;eminded me rather of the 
pitching of a ship, or rolling of a rocking horse, than of any thing living ; 
and the remarlmble gait is rendered still more automaton-like, by the 
switching, at regular intervals, of the long black tail, which is invariably 
ciu'led alK>ve the back, and by the corresponding action of the neck, 
swinging as it does like a pendulum, and literally imparting to the animal 
the appearance of a piece of machinery in motion. Naturally gentle, 
timid, and peaceable, the unfortunate Giraffe has no means of protecting 
itself but with its heels ; but even when hemmed into a corner, it seldom 
resorted to this mode of defence. 1 have before noticed the courage 
evinced by our horses, in the pursuit of game. Even when brought into 
actual contact with these almost unearthly quadrupeds, they evinced no 
sympton of alarm, a circumstance which may possibly be traced to their 
meagre diet. 

The colossal height, and apparent disproportions of this extraordinary 
animal, long classed it with the Unicorn, and the Sphinx of the ancients, 
and induced a belief that it belonged rather to the group of Chimeras 
with which the regions of imagination are tenanted, than existed amongst 
the actuCd works of nature. Of its form and habits, no very precise 
notions ^ere obtained, until within the last forty years ; and even now, 
the extant delineations are far from the truth, h 9 >ving been taken 
from crippled prisoners instead of from specimens free in their native 
deserts. The Giraffe is by no means a common animal, even at his head 
quarters. We seldom found them without having followed the trail,* and 
never saw more than five and thirty in a day.^ The senses of sight, 
hearing, and smell, are acute and delicate ; the eyes, which are sqft and 
gentle, eclipsing those of the oft sung gazelle*t)f the East, and being so 
constructed that without turning the heifid, the animal can see both beWe 
and behind it at the same time. On the forehead, there is a remarkable 
prominence ; and the taiguc has the power of mobility increased to au 
extraordinary degree, accompanied with the faculty of extension, which 
enables it, iit miiriatiqre, to perform the office of the Elephant’s proboscis. 
The lofily maned neck, possessing only seven joints, appears to move on 
a pivot, instead of being flexible like that of the Swan or Peacock, to 
winch, from its length, it has been likened. 

* A traveler whoB& I met in the Cape Colqpy, assured me before 1 visited the 
interior^ that he had hinsself counted eight hundred Giraffes in a single day ; and 
during hia trmls, had ridden dawn kmdredM. On my return, however after a 
littia erom examination, the number destroyed dwindled gradually down into one; 
wfaidi iadlviJual appeared, upon further mveatigatioD^ to have bean taken 
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The Giraffe utters no cry whatever. Both sexes have honis, covered 
with hair, and are similarly marked with an angfular and somewhat 
symmetrical pattern. The male increases in depth of color, according to 
the age, and in some specimens is nearly black ; but the female is smaller 
in stature, and of a lighter color, approaching to yellow. Although very 
extensive, the range of its habitat is exclusively confined to those regions 
in which the species of mimosa termed mokaala, or Kameel-doom is 
abundant, the leaves, shoots, ^d blossoms, of that tree being its ordinaiy 
food. 

On the 22d, being encamped on the banks of a small stream, a 
Cameleopard was killed by a Lion, whilst in the act of drinking at no 
great distance from the waggons. It was a noisy affair, but an inspection 
of the .scene on which it occurred, proved that the giant strength of the 
victim had been paralysed in an instant. Authors have asserted that the 
king of beasts is sometimes carried fifteen or twenty miles, “ riding 
proudly'* on the back of the Giraffe; but notwithstanding the amazing 
power of this superb animal, I am disposed to question his ability to 
maintain a race under such merciless jockeysliip ! 

Harris* 8 Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa, 


SELECTIONS FROM UNCLE BARNABY’S BIG BOOK. 

« 

** The dangers he had met by flood and field.’’ 

•On bis departure for England, my excellent uncle, as in his opinion, 
the most valuable gift he could bestow on an affectionate nephew, placed 
in mv hands a ponderous folio, bound in buckskin, (the residue of a 
super^ded neither garmqpt,) and clasped with a spring lock of Bramah’s 
make. “ Take this, my boy,” said the old gentleman, “ it contains some 
account of my life and adventures during a residence of forty years in 
various parts of India. If not for the contents, you will, I know, value 
it for the sake of the writer ; and if you value an old man’s advice, follow 
my example, and as J[ have done, wrife down in the eyeiiing aught 
amusing or instructive which may have fallen within your observation 
during the past day.” This was my last interview with the excellent old 
man ; but though years have past since then, the many excellent qualities 
of his heart dwell more pleasantly on my memoiy than even the peculi- 
arities of his costume and iqpnners. Methinks I see him now sitting in 
his favorite ton-jon, his old Joe Manton by his side, a Manilla cheroot ia 
his cheek, a few silver white hairs stealing from under his red night cap, 
surmounted by a leghorn flqqier hat, - the spencer of indescribdile hue 
which cover his upper man, and the old brpwn cord Iffeeches and leather 
gaiters wliich protected his |pwer limbs from cold and thorns during the 
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winter, and as he used to say, served equaUy to keep out the heat 
during the summer.” Uncle Jiarnaby is, (or I should rather say was, as 
there is no saying if he has withstood the assaults of the fair forms and 
bright eyes of England,) a bachelor, and old bachelor ! And that must 
be a wonderful occurrence indeed which could induce him to endure on 
his person any other than his regular dress. He was not a man to have 
one suit for Saturday and another for Sunday, though he has occasionally 
been known to (as he testily said) cripple Ijis limbs in a fashionable suit of 
Gibson’s make, and exchange his old cashmere neckcloth for a black stock 
when his solitude has been intruded on by the fair, an occurrence which he 
said fortunately seldom happen’d.” But even on these occasions he would 
always solicit, and as certainly obtain permission, to wear the red woollen 
cap either in or out of the house. Such was the costume of my unde ; the 
peculiarities of his character will appear in the selections from his “ big 
book,” which, Mr. Editor, I propose with your permission to place before 
your readers. Since his departure, uncle Barnaby’s voluminous volume lies 
ever on my table, often read, seldom written in ; though occasionally when 
with a party in the jungles, or on a march, if we have a good day’s sport or 
anything amusing occurs, some one may be induced to insert an account 
thereof, — ^the “ big book” lying ever open to the visitors of my house or 
tent, since that pickle Reuben Hunter broke the Bramah’s patent with 
which Uncle Barnaby used to keep it so carefully secured. 

“ saumer” hunting in the rhotas hills. 

<< -Which is he that killed the deer ? 

lift Lord. — Sir, it was I. 

Jaqueo. — Let’s present him to the Duke like a^man conqueror ; and it would 
^ do well to set the deer’s horns upon his head for<d branch of victory.” 

‘‘As YOU LIKE IT.” 

The encampment of a shooting party which I joined in February 
182 — was in one of those favorite spots, of nature, the beauties of whicli 
are sure to attract the notice and admiration eyen of the most insensible. 
In a wild valley breaking far in a westerly direction into the Rhotas range 
of hills, the tents had been pitched near the summit of a gentle slope 
which fonned the base of a spur projecting from the hills. North, form- 
ing the back ground of Wr encampment, rose rocky hills cover’d with 
bamboos al^ut half way up,^while above the foliage of these rose abrupt 
broken cli& of eveiy color and form which can be imagined, many 
bearing* the appearance of ruined castles and towers. Eastward was 
a fine view of the river Soane, winding its shrunken way through a 
wide plain of burning sand, like a silver serpent creeping along a bed of 
gold. On dther side were patches of cultivated land, much of it at the 
time cover’d with luxuriant crops of wheat, Ibariey, or “ rahur.” All else 
was jungle, with here and there on the opposite side of the river were seen 
isolated hi^ covered to their very summits with foliage. To the west, 
the new was alGng a vali^ (c^ed by the natives “ Koreearee koh”) 
narrowing in the distance till the rocky summits of the hills seemed to 
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meet tod unite, while all below ym thick jungle of bamboos and^ diftr^ 
sorts of timber. Just under the tents stood the little village pf'QiMe^ 
consisting of a few mud huts erected in a cultivated plain of about twa hui^ 
dred biggahs’ extent. All beyond this was jungle, the resort aUke. of 
bear, deer, vtitb many other species of forest beast, not to mention the wSd 
fowl, partridge, and peafowl, which shewed tiiemselvesin such numbers as 
to be treated only udth contempt by the Sporteman who knows no pleasure 
in sport which is unattended either with danger mr difficulty. Beyond. tii0 
village to the soutii the view is bounded by hills, on which stand the ruins 
of the famous Rhotas fortress. The embrasures remain, crowning every 
point which can command the three different pathsby which the hill is 
accessible. And even in the present dilapidated state of the fortifications, 
the fort seems capable of setting at defiance any assailant from below, if only 
garrisoned with a few brave hearts and ready hands, and a tolerable supply 
of ordnance and ammunition. Bistory tells us of its having been taken by 
the famous Pytan Emperor Shdr Shah. But whether before or after he 
had fought his way to the throne of Delhi, I cannot remember, nor have 
I in my tent any Wk to which 1 can refer to refrerii memory. Cer- 
tain it is, he gained it not by assault, neither by siege. In fact, he knew, 
to attempt either would be but to spend blood, time, and treasure, useless- 
ly. The only gluuits or passes by which the fortress can be entered are 
steep, rugged, and narrow. Sh4r knew tliat brave as his troops were, 
their courage must prove useless in such an attempt : it would be to fight 
not only against man, but against nature in her fullest strength. Above 
each ghaut, (there are but three), piles of immense stones were placed, 
with levers ready for castipg them down upon an approaching enemy. 
Batteries were also erected at every point which could command either of 
the three passes, iftid many a mighty gun pointed down towards each nar- 
row pathway. Still fearing to leave so strong a place in his rear in the 
hands of one likely on occasion to prove liis enemy, Sh^r determined, ere 
he maf ched eastward for the ridi provinces of Bengal, on making one at- 
tempt to gain this formidable fortress. Knowing the avaridous disposi- 
tion dT the Hindoo Raja by whom it was held, and also hoping something 
from the lawless unbrld^ passions of his mercenary followers, he deter- 
mined to try stratagem where force must prove unavailing. Calling for a 
favorite officer, whom he privately instruct^ in lus realintentiops, he bade 
him proceed with attendants and demand an interview with the Raja ; to 
request of him that as Sh4r was alnmt to enter on a dangerous enterprise the 
result (ff which time only could determine, the Raja,*, in consideration of 
the friendship which had so long e^dsted between them, would receive into 
his fortress and protection the treasures and haram-’ of Sh^r. The 
messenger proceeded with a flag of truce, and was* received with every 
extenud mark of friendship, lie Raja who expected a summons from 
the invindble Sh4r to surrender his fort, was delighted, when informed, 
of the vrishes of that warrior. If the thoughts of securing for himsdf the 
immense treasures of Sh^r weae not suffident temptation, he wag doul^ 
tried by the prospect of having so many beautiful womdb wHhin fab power, 
as report said, adorned the harom” of the young warrior. Had be ex- 
perienced any doubts as to the resolution to ^e adopted, the glanees of his 
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attendants plainly speaking: their hopes of sharing the booty, would have 
confirmed his determination of acceding to Shir’s request. This he readily 
promised to do ; and the messenger with his attenders returned to the 
ramp of their Lord ; it having been fixed that the treasure and train of 
beauties composing the Pytan's haram” should be brought into the fort 
by the Raj-ghaut early on the morrow, by which time the Raja promised 
to have a separate Palace prepared for their reception. While one prince 
past the night in thinking of the additional Strength and security he shoiilil 
gain by the success of his plans,* the other was occupied with his favorite 
followers, aiiticipating the arrival of the promised wealth and beauty : all 
considering how much of either might come to the separate share of each. 
Scarcely had the sun risen when a long train was seen issuing from the 
camp of Shdr. On came “ doolies,” or litters, each with four extra 
bearers, mingled w’ith men bearing covered trays on their heads filled with 
precious stones, pearls, gold and silver vessels, and other valuable articles. 
At the other side of each “ doolie” were attendants, bearing chattahs and 
golden or silver maces to protect the feir ones within as well from the 
rays of the sun as from the insolence of a licentious soldiery. When the 
procession reached the gateway, it was met by the Rajah’s keeper of the 
“ haram,” a hoary-headed eunuch, most magnificently attired and attended 
by many of his fellows and many a female slave. As the first “ doolie” 
arrived, this old creature insisted on opening the curtain sufficiently for 
himself to see the inmate, saying he had been commanded to do so by the 
Raja. It was done, though apparently much against the will of the lady’s 
attendants. Beneath the curtains he discovered one of the most beautiful 
young females he had ever seen, habited in clqjth of jold and kincob, and 
covered with jewels from her beautiful nose to the very point of her toe 
ill a style^of elegance and splendour beyond the highest flight of his imagi- 
nation. Seeing by this being’s dress and ornaments that she was not in- 
truded on by a man, the bright inmate of the “ doolie,” in a soft but com- 
manding voice. Lade the eunuch accompany her to her apartments and 
bring some female attendants. Supposing her to be the favorite wife of 
Sher, bowing to the ground, and placing dust oij his forehead, he obeyed. 
’The mace bearers attendant on the lady smiled at seeing Beeja Bye, the 
iiautch girl, treated with such respect, by one holding so high a station in 
the Raja’s e household. Several more“ doolies” were opened, and the 
occupants examined by tfie attendant female slaves. But ere twenty had 
past, as each lady requested soine of the female slaves to accompany her, 
seconding request by little presents of jewels, there were soon scarcely any 
left to look into the coming “ doolies.” Of the few timid girls who re- 
mained, if one approached a passing doolie,” she was as though uninten- 
tionally pushed aside by the mace or chattah bearer at its side. The 
Raja’s soldiers at first had looked into the cpvered tra;^, but findiog them 
all filled with predous stones or vessels of gold and silver, they at length 
ccEFed to ^ve themselves farther trouble : while the tray bearers, as though 
inadvertency, allowed some of the valuablec they were carrying to fall to 
the ground as they ^ast along. Seeing this, many of the Raja’s people, 
whether male or female, wer,e induced to foljow the train to pick up and 
qipropriate some of the valufble jewels which they saw falUng. ^ Thus ere 
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half the procession had past, except!z)||^||W guard actually on duty at tlte 
gate, nearly all had gone towards tho^lBilface in attendance on the ladiee 
or in search of plunder. The Raja with many of his &vorite officers was 
seated in the gateway tower, looking from a window into an inner court 
through which the procession past. At first he was delighted with the 
immense wealth and the many beautiful women which he already consi- 
dered in his possession. Reports had been brought to him of the contents 
of the passing doolies and trafs. Nor is it probable the beauty or value 
of those lost any thing by report. At length, surprised to observe that 
many of the extra palanqueen and mace bearers instead of accompanying 
the train to the pala^ remained loitering about the gateway, while many 
of the doolies also were placed on the ground ; suspicions arose in his 
mind, and he ordered that every doolie” ere aUowing it to be car- 
ried past the gate, should be carefully scrutinized by the attendmit 
slave girls. This caution came too late ; nearly all the female slaves 
had followed the ladies who past first. Others had been tempted away 
by the falling jewels ; but the Raja’s command was peremptory and must 
be obeyed. One of the guard commanded the bearers of a doolie” en- 
tering the gateway to stop, and as they failed to obey, loweringjthe point 
of liis spear he bade them halt or die. This roused the ire of a mace 
hearer, raising liis massive weapon, he exclaimed Unbelieving dog ! dare 
you insult the lady of our Prince and at the same time struck the 
obedient guard lifeless to the earth. Instead of a lady, a young warrior 
sprung from the doolie” a naked scimitar in his hand, a strong shield on 
his left arm, calling Allah, il Ullah ! God is just ! down with the unbe- 
lieving slaves.” Every wo^4 was accompanied with a blow which proved 
fatal to some’ unsuspecting enemy. All was noise and confusion ; the 
gimrds completely* taken by surprise fell almost ere they knew they were 
attacked. The loitering bearers upsetting the ‘‘ doolies” displayed the 
contents to tlie alarmed Raja, who was watching their proceedings from 
the ga^eivay tower. Instead of ladies, bundles of glittering swords fell 
from the doolies these the supposed bearers seized, and instead of 
iialced*slaves, they immedjptely rushed to the gateway, daring soldiers, the 
very choice of Shir’s brave army. As they came up, the “ doolies,” 
emptied of their contents whether officers or arms, were cast in the gate- 
way, which rendered it impossible to close the ggites. The Raja’s guard, 
attacked both in front and rear, were soon C|}t to pieces. Several hundred 
warriors, who, during t^e night had formed an ambush in the^hick jungle 
near the pass, now prest forward to the assistance of flieir brave comrades ; 
and in less than half an hour, ere any adequate force of the Raja’s could 
be brought together to repel the attacking party, the gateway, palaces, and 
treasures were in the possession of Slidr’s brave troops, and the Raja a 
prisoner. Such was this fojst in former times. Now the battlements 
though beautiful to look on from this valley, are crumbling to ruin. 
Yonder elegant pavilion crowning the summit of that peak, though it now 
serves but as a shelter for bats* or daws, was once the favorite resort of 
Eastern Princes. Still It looks beautlfiil from hence, and doubtless from 
its great elevation, must command a ihagnificent view of the champaign 
country. • 
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Our party consisted of foiw^ ' Charles Mordautit, Reuben Hunter, 
Benedict Beagle, and myself, most of my acqufdntance know by the 
cognomen of Uncle Bamaby; wherefore to remove the appearance of 
egotism, I have found it convenient occasionally to drop the Ego, and 
adopt the name or soubriquet. Two were Indigo Planters, one a Civilian, 
and one a Soldier of Fortune, that is, one who had nothing in the world 
beyond his commission, sword, (the latter bought on credit and still un- 
paid for,) a brave heai-t, ready .hand, and tb crown all, a reasonable stock 
of impudence. 

Report said, the Tardee villagers possessed some dogs with which 
they fir^uently killed the Saumer,” (a large species of stag, the male 
when fiill grown standing above fourteen hands high,) — ^the dogs driving 
the stag from the hills to take the soil in one of the many pools of water 
formed in the bottom of the valley by a beautiful little stream, which 
meanders through its centre till lost in the river Soane, ^hen driven to 
the water, it was easy to dispatch the stag, the villagers affirming they did 
it with arrows, spears, or even with their little axes which they always 
carried for cutting wood and bamboos. This sport it was determined to try. 
Some villagers had been induced to lead their pack, consisting of seven 
village dogs, alias “ pariahs,” up the side of the hills to try for a “ Saum- 
er.” The sun’s rays as he rose had just touched upon the broken craggy 
points of the hill tops, bringing forward in their brightest lights and deepest 
shades the many colors and forms imprest on them by time and the ele- 
ments. Reuben Hunter and Uncle Barnaby were enjoying their cheroots 
and admiring either the beautiful view, or the fragrant smoke which they were 
creating. Their two companions were sipping coffe; in front of one of the 
tents, iriien a villager appeared running towards them almost breathless with 
haste. Sahib, sahib !” he called, the dogs have roused a ‘ Saumer,’ 
hark ! one of them is now giving tongue.” The squeaking yelp of a pariali 
was now heard as issuing from a distant gorge in the face of the, hills. 
The villagers said only one of their dogs gave tongue on the scent,''but he 
never told lies, so the Sportsmen had better look sharp. Reuhen, calling 
for his gun, dashed his half burnt cheroot, to the ground, th^ coffee 
drinkers resigned their cups, and taldng their guns, all three guided by 
villagers, started off for some pathway in the thicket where it was thought 
by the guides the Saupier” might pass in making for the water. Uncle 
B., sa^ng his running days ;fvere over, coolly stept into his ton-jon, and 
left the rumiing entirely to his bearers and those who liked it. Guided by 
a. shrewd, active little fellow, Reuben Hunter was led at a rapid pace 
through the jungle — ^partly up the face of the hill-side, then stopping 
where two paths or cattle tracks branched off in a downward direction, 
the giude signed to stop, and, enshrouding himself behind the foliage of 
some thidc underwood, bade the Sahib follow his example. The voice 
of the dog was heard at intervals and seemed approaching though still 
distanlH-cgatn it ceased for some time and then was heard deeper in the 
vaUiw/' Sray raq the guide at his hardeit pace beckoning his companion 
to foUbw, ' Being a good runner, Reuben managed in spite of bushes and 
all impediments to keep him in sight. They ran down the hill-side, then 
through some thick bush jungle in the low lands across a small cultivated 
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plain, and agfoin enteringf the jungle, after a long run, stopt by the side of a 
large pool of water, where die guide said the stag when hard pre^ nriu 
likely to come. Numbers of otl^ were amusing tiiemselves andfrlghteti- 
ing the fish by their playful gambols in the clear sheet of water, regardless 
of the intruders. The squeaking of the favorite pariahs’’ now approached 
nearer and nearer. It became evident the stag bad been driven from his 
strong hold, the hills, and was now on the level lands, With eyes steadily 
directed along the narrow path by which the chace was apparently com- 
ing, with gun held ready to bring to the shoulder, Reuben anxiously 
waited for the approaching game. The giude touching his elbow looked 
significantly up the pathway, where though still at some distance the 
clattering hooves of some large animal sounded as descending the rocky 
path. Every nerve was strung, the gun cocked and brought to the shoulder. 
At this moment a shot was fired about one hundred yards above the place 
where the sportsman and his.^ffpule were standing.. Tlie animal tuniing 
from the path was heard" cradw through the thick bamboos, downwards 
he came till within a few yards of Reuben, though the jungle was so 
thick he remained unseen — then, as though aware of the presence of a 
foe, he again turned and ascended the hill. Some other had anticipated 
him, and Reuben lost his chance ju«t when he thought himself most 
secure of getting the first shot. Benedict Beagle running from the place 
wdience he had fired, cried “ where is he ? what a tremendous beast, big 
as a biitfalo ! I’m sure I hit him !” But to the last conclusion his guide 
would not agree, and to settle all dispute leading us to a tree pointed out 
where the bullet had struck into it. Benedict blushed till his face was 
even redder than the hai( w^hich seemed ever burning over it ; but soon 
recovering his accustomed moderate assurance^ said ” depend on it, the 
ball past through him and then stuck in the tree. Oh such a monster ! 
such horns !” Call the dogs and lay them on the fresh scent” said 
llepben, interrupting his rhapsody — “ if your ball wxnt through the stag, 
it is strange no blood has fallen ftora the wound.” “ Not at all,” replied 
Benedict, “ mayn’t he bleed inwardly.” The dogs on being called by the 
guides came dowm and^ struck off the fresh scent with apparent delight ; 
a single red ugly beast, with long erect ears, y^ving tongue, if his yelping 
might be called so. Again they ascended the hill-side, and in the mean- 
time the sportsmen sent for their tattoos, wishiif to spare their own legs 
wherever it might be possible to ride. Leaving^ the jungle, tliey mounted, 
and w^ereled by the guides to points past v^ch it was thought the 8aum- 
er” might be driven. The day became warm, the scent consequently 
less, and all began to fear it would *^rove a case of no venison; while in 
their hearts all abused poor Benedict Beagle for having missed such “ a 
tremendous monster.” After waiting, till all, thinking the chance of sport 
lost, began to wish for brepkfast, — ^now standing by a jungle pathway, — 
now led by the guides a run of one or two miles for a better situation as 
they were guided by the dog’s voice, — ^at last our sportsmen again had the 
satisfaction of fiiitung the hunt descending towards the level ground. 
Again all was silence ; not a yelp to be heard. Tl%en suddenly a little 
below the place where Reuben was standing with his guide, the whole pack 
burst out barking and yelping at a furious jate. Off started the guide in 
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the direction n^hence the noiee proceeded. “ Now, run Sahib ! run I 
reach the water first, take a good idm and you are sure of him !” Away 
both dashed tmd the excited sportsman was soon by the side of his guide. 
“Run,” s^d he in his turn, run your hardest, or some of my com- 
panions may get the start of us.” They soon gained the side of the pool, 
but though the dogs were, some in the water, some barking by the side — 
no stag was to be seen. Presently some air bubbles rose on the surface 
“ there, there. Sahib !” said the guide, positing to the spot as he rushed 
into the wjiter encour^ing his dogs — there he is.” His approach drove 
the affrighted beast into shallower water, a dark moving mass appeared 
near the surface; Reuben fired and a splendid stag raising his head 
and magnificent antlers above the water, dashed towards the shore with 
two of the dogs close on his haunches. Not properly estimating the dan- 
ger to, or value of, the dogs, or |)erhaps, confident in himself, taking a 
steady aim at the fifth rib, the anxious sportsman fired his second barrel. 
Down fell the noble beast in the shallow^jirater, tlie dogs were at his throat, 
but even yet, wounded, surrounded by i^eadly foes, the noble stag would 
not -yield without a struggle. More than one of his canine attackers had 
cause to rue their temerity. At this moment Benedict Beagle and 
Charles Mordaunt came up. Don’t fire !” cried Reuben, “ he is dying, 
you will hurt the dogs I” but it was too late. Melting, dissolving in 
perspiration, panting from the effects of a long run, Benedict no sooner 
saw the “ tremendous beast,” than bis gun was at his shoulder — ^lie fired. 
His ball stnick one of the dogs in the leg, and away ran the poor wounded 
cur howling his reproaches most piteously. The poor villagers looked 
daggers at the unlucky Sportsman. But the Sah!hs made a purse and 
gave the poor fellows five rupees, which festorea them to tolerable 
humour "kgain, though nothing could induce them to let their dogs hunt 
after this accident, which some of them seemed to think was done inten- 
tionally, while others, more good-natured, only said. Beagle Sahib was a 
very “ kuchd*^ Sportsman. Poor Benedict I often does he blush scaf let, 
as though the whole contents of a dozen-box of claret rushed to his face, 
when reminded of having missed the tremendous monster,” and miuiul- 
ed the dog. The venison of the “ Saumer’^ did not prove good for 
much ; it Avas more like bad beef than good venison, though our servants 
and the villagers seemed to relish it greatly. The hide and antlers were 
taken as a* trophy, RiKiben giving up his claim to the latter in favor of 
Benedict, who obstinately nifiintained that the first ball he fired past 
through the Stag before going into the tree. Bchedict being dissatisfied 
at not having the skin, the case was referred to Uncle Barnaby ; the 
old gentleman taking the “ bit of weed” from his cheek, solemnly de- 
cided that Benedict Beagle having fired the first shot, and saying the bail 
went through the stag ere striking the tree, was certainly entitled to the 
honor of being elected Captain for the dfiy and night ; then quoting 
Shakespeare, as was frequently his use, he spouted, or rather chaunted 
with a viUanems nasal twang — 

** What shall he have that killed the deer ? 

V His leather skin and horns to, wear.” 

Hoqrev^r, nothing could indpee Benedict to wear the horns at this time, 
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SO it was determined to refer the matter to the pretty Mietresa fieaghf 
\iho being bis lawful wife, 'would certainly be the proper person to decide 
whether he deserved them or not. 

Arrived at their tents, the tired hunters made an excellent breakfast, 
after which, while one remained at home smoking cheroots and Writing', 
the others went out to shoot partridges, pea^fowl and jungIee*moorgfaee, 
with which the general larder was soon wdl supplied. In the evening, 
while claret and * Hodgson’ passed rouhd, Captain Benedict in the chair, 
the chief topic of conversation was, how to musto a pack of hounds for 
hunting the “ Saiimer.” It was determined that with four or five couple 
of half-bred dogs, with a cross of the stag-hound, fox-hound or harrier in 
them, the “ Saumer” would shew excellent sport; and the parly determined 
to muster such a pack for the next cold season, when they purposed revisiting 
the same country. Strange it is that we never hear of this sport having 
been tried with good hounds. If the natives can kill the Saumer” 
with pariahs,” surely the Sahib-log” might do it with hounds or half- 
bred hounds. The party, after a few days’ more sport breaking up, never 
again met in the same Country, so could not make the attempt. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine for /a/y, 1835. 


“SPORTING REMINISCENCES.” 

BY A LOVER OF THE COUNTRY. 

« 

TO THB EDITOR. 

. 

Some short time sflibr our first expedition with Prato, and several 
excellent days’ subsequent sport at the more distant manors of our host, 
the period our visit having expired, and being^esirous to,meet some 
other friends at Stilton, where we intended to*W our fortune in snipe 
shooting, should the fens be in order for Viat kM of spor^ my friend 
and my^, accompani^ by Ponto, commenced our homeward jouraqr 
in the gig of the former, taking whh ns to a friend’s house— whoe we 
intended to pass a day or two in our wiqr— a bare and a brace of par- 
tridges, game bring extreme^ scarce in that nrighbouihood. Our host, 
who also accompanied ns, preferred riding on hrasebadt, hofdiig to get a 
day’s hunting with the fia-hoftnds, which wwe to meet the next day in 
the nrigfabourhood. Thither we accordingly wen^ traveUing anr a 
wild open country, until we got |o the nrigfabourhood of Diiffirid, frimoua 
for its trout fishing. The first ifaqr’s journey wasa kRig onefor a horse 
and gig, with three bride paasemgers; for Ponto rode at the bottmn. 
Under the apron, the rein r^qidring us to ^ve it up, and in craipany 
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vliKk the hare partridgea, hiteiided as a present to our future host^ 
During our pragress we found a ray uueaqr and restless spirit of mind 
and appeal to hare possessed our ftAow^raveller Ponto. Invi- 
siblo ee^MNvio imder the a^|i» we ramonstneled loudly with him upon 
Ul coaduet^ Whieh>whh)tbe |id of a sharp kick every now 

apd dfi^g^n in good eslaiast^ seeased so have eome benehclal effect 

in tiiiAip^ him; huteftor layinff^quiet a whj9e» agehi Ponto roused 
Idpssdf into a^on, and iqipearei oeoupied m turning round and round, 
as dogs will do when mijldng themselves a Gomfortable place to repose 
ou« Upon agmn administering a fresh poitbu of scolding, with two 
or three hearty pokes with the butt^nd of whip and an urgent 

recommendation to mhid what he was about,” Ponto was stall again ; 

but ever and anon he began AujBtng about as before ; and when this 
system of dog^^des had been indkilged in by him, and endured hy us, 
for a very considerable tame» my friend, whose dog it was, thinking the 
rdn might have got down and annoyed him, stopped the gig, exclaiming, 
** D — 1 seize the restless brute ; just see what is the matter with him, 
or he’ll Bp<^ the game.” Upon getting put and lettang down the apron, 
I found, as I hid feared, that Ponto, true to his natural fondness for 
game hid contrived to eat op both partridges, barring heads and legs, 
and was dK>ut ffnialui^ the last remaining part the hare, of which the 
extremes only were left visible to human sight. My companion and my- 
self looked at each other (Ponto looked also), but nrither of us spoke a 
WN»d, until at length my friend’s feelings allowed him, in a feint voice, to 
say, I^m him out^ hut don't rpeak to me my more to-day*' And 
thus we proceeded in mournful silence and ui|90clal nood, except the cul- 
prit Poqto, who, with a hardihood of appearance* th#more provoking, 
cheerfully jogged along in self-congratulation, and thinking, no doubt, he 
had performed at any rate an excellent day’s workfor hkaself. A friendly 
reception and a cheerful dinner (but without the game) soon, however, 
banished my coropanhm’s gloom, an^ we enjoyed a bu^h at ftodrafty 
way in which Ponto ■^contived to rob us, and supplied himself with 
creature comfoits.” u 


There was a hurge warren adjoiidng the hohse at which we were then 


by the Mrirener, whdranformed me that this most extensive wanren for- 
uUhed rarthe Hull and otfaer^naighbouring markets from 3,000 to 4^000 
cot^ of lUhhits swd tiwt the quantity df oats and hsy necessary 

in^Mi #iitar jto ^up^tim^atpric was quite enqmous. The warrener 
Waritta dOMUs he termed tiiem*-a kind of hircher in 
appfe fe i ui^ i ^my brctl 1 should think, between a greyhound 

and* a wili|«4ihe^ihBpo and character of the fonner, but 

wire-balraferlwi^^ ^fith litiier a slort tail, keen-eyed and alert, 
but scpwlifrfeiid suHen to looirflil.ii^ It was really curious to witness the 
mlanals when tdMa btfo the warren, amidst hundreds 
oTlqiPlMStti^ drnundag abOhl^fWitoa few yards of the dogs; yet 
tlHW^er'sppeaied to tahe thet^iMiSt^lgOto of them, although I was 
tdU if a fox or a hjsre» which wai tim ease, oon&Iral to scale 
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the embankment and get into tlie warren, woe betide it, for the moment 
the dogs were put upon the scent, they never left it, but stayed out night 
and day in pursuit until they either caught the interloper and brought 
it home, or drove it to take refuge in some of the lai^r burrows at 
which the dogs would remaii^ until the arrival of the worrener, who 
speedily dug out the victim ; and yet these dogs when on the outside of 
the warren, if they there chanced to discover a rabbit, they instantly 
started off after it, without the slightest encouragement from their mas- 
ter, and were sure to capture it — ^unless, indeed, the rabbit had the good 
' luck to first reach its burrow, of which there were veiy few out of the 
warren ; and if the rabbit did so escape, the dogs seemed greatly ashamed 
and cliagrined at such being the case, and, with sulky looks, returned 
behind the warrener’s heels, quite unwilhng to be tliought outwitted by 
the fortunate rabbit. Inde^, take them altogether, I never saw a more 
tractable and sagacious kind of dog, and I dare say they proved excellent 
poacher’s assistants to those not unii^ling so to use them for that purpose. 

On the second day I went forth with Ponto in pursuit of a covey of 
partridges, said to have been seen about the farm, and which being eight 
hundred acres in itself, with a sheep-walk attached, and placed in a totwy 
unenclosed country, appeared to extend for miles and miles on every side. 
However, off went Ponto and myself, when, by one of those fortunate 
events which in small matters in life sometimes befall individuals, at the 
corner of a stubble, and adjoining a field of near fifty acres of turnips, 
Ponto fell upon the covey of birds ; for the poor dog, in his anxiety to 
pull up betimes, twisted over on his side, and there lay as if shot. Up 
got the birds, thirteen in number, mid after skimming away a short dis- 
tance, scattered themselves all over the adjoining field of turnips. Now 
it was my turn, and most gingerly I went to work ; for, being October, I 
well knew in so open a countiy these birds might fly into the middle of 
to-morrow, if 1 missed a shot. 

IPento and myself looked unutterable things at one another — hs ^to 
intimate he’d to his best, and 1 that ifYxedidnH — ^but no words could 
express whaU 1 soon b^ged five bir&, for th^ got up under my feet 
each time from Ponto’s eror accurate point. At length it appeared like 
Major Crockett and the coons. It was a done thing, mid of no use the 
birds trying to fly away, so they dropped wheneve^ ^d, and^finally we 
killed eleven, having missed but one shot: and* to crown our glory, we 
flushed a woodcodc, which the second rise fell also. , 

On my return 1 ivtu greeted by our host and a visitor, who had 
come to dine with us, with congratulations at the good sport in rabbit 
shooting d had had; but when 1 undeceived them by producing, one by 
one, my eleven partridges and then the woodcock, their surprise was 
yond tounds. This done in a country where it was supposed a man 
might shoot comfortably from the 1st of September to February, and 
never get above two brace in the whole five months ; and as to my getting 
five and ahiflf brace in one day, (he thing was impossible I 

Unavailing were my assurances that there the biifls were, and 1 had 
killed them. Poor Ponto wagged his tail, and tried to say ** But we two 
did, fhough I” The gentiemen would not believe thmr own qres. It 
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was useless, however, to argue the matter, for to this day, if alive, I believe 
one of the party persists in thinking I went purposdy to a neighbour* 
ing town, seven miles out of my way, to purchase the partridges ; and 
when ohr host’s wine had told upon our visitor’s broad Yorkshire dialect, 

I was highly amused at his constantly si||ing, Now, tell us didn’t thee 
buy the birds ? Thou couldn’t kill ’em, any ways.” 

The following morning on we speeded towards Hull, which town we 
reached somewhat early in the day, and intending to dine there^ and then 
cross the Humber in the evening, proceed further on our journey home- 
wards. After putting up at what we were told (my mistake) was agood ’ 
second-rate inn, we ordered dinner, and haviilg seen a vast quantity of 
magnificent smelts, which in that place are quite extraordinary in si^Ee and 
flavour, bring fresh caught from the Humber, as well as seeing snipes and 
wild fowl of every kind^i for which this town is also fiunous, we desired to 
be amply provided with the two former, and then took a short stroll 
through the town. 

On our return, eager to attack the fine fish we anticipated so much 
enjoyment from, we rang the bell to hurry dinner, and speedily up came 
one of those servant-of-aU-work-looking beings, whose appearance seemed 
to indicate his father must have been a tallow-chandler's apprentice, and 
a scullery girl, his mother — ^himself being greasy, sleepy, and stupid. 
Presently this substitute for activity, called a waiter,” deposited before 
each of us a single plate, mth a tin night-cap-shaped cover over it, and 
under which we trusted to discover a good display of smelts, rather won- 
dering at the style in which the good people of Hull were accustomed to 
serve up such things : but as we suppose(|, in orusr that they might be 
** hot apd hot,” as tffi liondon firemen say. Quckly the covers were 
removed, and the eye fell upon one solitary muttoir-chop ! My com- 
panion went off forthwith into a forty-horse-power state of excitement ; 
but I did better, and endeavoured to console him with the recollection of 
the snipes yet to come. Of course,^ upon bring questioned, the ikaiter 
answers, as usual on such occasions, ** did you order smelts^ sir 
Our mutton smelts were not so bad, and we had a second each. Up 
came a succession of tin-covered plates, irith Yhe snipes — our sole object 
of consolation for the missing smelts. Alas ! it proved to be a third 
mutton chop! 

Words were of m avril with my friend ; his spirit was broken, and 
he merely ^begged of me td come along, and let us leave the accursed 
place, and cross the ferry at once, and before it Vas quite dark. Having 
settled our bill, we got into the ffig, drove to the waterside, and there 
embarked, together with many other passengers, who had arriqid for the 
same purpose in gigs and on horseback. 

Bv &e lime wq had embarked and disembarked on the other ride tlie 
water, It had become qidte dark, imd there was a general scramble by 
the passengers to get riieir respective horses and gigs, so as to depart 
bef^ Ihielateiiess of the hour shut oift al^ chance of obtaining a bed at the 
end i^riWiiext long stage. After morii trouble, we finally got the ostler 
to harness our horse to the gig find, and off we started, my Mend’s mind 
being still mudi depressed and grieved at tEe loss of hb smelts and snipes. 
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Having^ proceeded for about a mile, and the evenings every moment 
gfetting* darker and darker, with a fourteen-mOes’ stage before us^ the 
horse seemed to go by no means satisfactorily, and my friend’s whip was 
of little avail, though his horse was a high-spirited eighty-guinea animal 
by old Sultan, and not likely to want the whip ; but finding something 
was wrong, my companion gave me the reins, and got down to examine 
what was the matter, as well as the absence of light would admit him to 
do so, and in a short time 1 h^rd him give a heavy, long-drawn sigh, and 
then exclfum “ PU be d — d if they haven't put in somebody else*8 horse 
in the gig!” 

This proved to have been the case in the hurry and darkness of the 
evening. We had then to go back and get our own horse, and but for 
tlie fortunate circumstance that onr horse was worth any three of the 
other passengers’, we should have had to explain it was really a mistake, 
and “ we were not horse-stealers by profession” • 

We did not reach a place to sleep at till it was so late that no supper 
or other refreshment could be had, and my friend and myself were 
obliged to separate for the night, hungry and dejected at the loss of our 
much-prized dinner and with no substitute* In this state he went to his 
room, where 1 could hear him for a considerable time muttering some<* 
tiling which sounded to me not at all like his prayers. 

A quiet night’s rest, aided by a good breakfast the next morning, 
brought about a more checrfiil feeling, and dispelled the gloom arising 
from our previous day’s various disappointments, and my companion and 
myself journeyed onwards until we finally arrived at Stilton^ where we 
were to meet two other friends, and after trying what sport we could 
obtain in the fens — snipe-shooting, as we had previously agreed — we were 
then to proceed a«hort day’s journey further to where we knew we should 
get some excellent rabbit shooting. It is unnecessary to describe the 
Lincolnshire fens and those in the neighbourhood of Whittlesey Meer, 
fartlfes than saying, a more desolate and wretched-looking country cannot 
be ima^ned than these fens present in the winter season. Miles and 
miles ^f wet, boggy land, though in some parts dry enough for cattle in 
the summer months, extbnd down to the sea coast, intersected by dykes 
hill of water, and which from their width and the bad taking off on the 
sides are very difficult to jump. Not a human being, except now and 
then a solitary fenman, carrying reeds in his frdirboat, and looking over 
his dyke-nets, set for pike, or a plover-catdher. Is to be seen as far as the 
eye can reach, and nef sound breaks upon the ear but the oSM»sional cry 
of the plover or the distant booming of the bittern in its concealment, 
soundiiAclose though really at a distance. Now and then a couple or 
perhap^ team of ducks, or other water-fowl, might be seen high up, 
and a fur off Jn the air, huriying onward ; and the heavy flapping of a 
heron’s wing, as it slowly sdared away, gave a little change to the dead 
monotony of all around. 

The cold north-east wind jn these fens, there being no shelter of any 
kind to protect the body, cuts through the shooter’s aslothes keen as any 
knife ; and but for frequent ^plications to the cherry-brandy flask, and a 
vigorous deter mi nation not to be idle and stand still, no one could bear it 
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for many hours together. 1 have frequently been in these fens with 
good hardy sportsmen, and with dogs said to be able to endure any de« 
gree of cold, but 1 never yet saw either that were not speedily beat, ex- 
cepting those long accustomed to this kind of sport, and particularly the 
dogs, who, hav'mg crossed a dyke or two, and felt the sharp wind driving 
the cold into their very vitals as it were, would sit down and bowl in the 
most piteous manner possible, and it required the greatest difficulty often 
to get the poor things home again ; neither^are tiiey of any, or very little, 
use in this kind of shooting. 

llie best dress for this work, where you have constantly to cross 
dykes, the Icaping-pole often being totally useless, and you are obliged to 
protect your ammunition by pladng your powder-flask in your bat, hold- 
ing your gun over your head, and wading through the water, which often 
reaches above the shoulders and to within a few inches of your chin, and 
then having* to stand exposed to the razor-like cutting of the wind — is a 
pair of sailor’s strong cloth trowsers, well lined round the waist and down 
to the knees with rough flannel or blanketing, worsted stockings, and 
strong shooting shoes, in preference to any boots, which only All with 
water, and holds the sportsman down when jumping. A man with a 
leaping-pole should always attend to carrying spare shot and powder, &c., 
and you yourse(f taking care of a liberal supply of cherry-brandy, never 
to be trusted fii any otlier hands with impunity ; for in these scenes of 
desolation you may walk fifteen or twenty miles, and never see a single 
cottage or other place to get anything at whatever. 

In this way my three companions and myself, with a guide carrying 
aleaping-pole, set forth snipe shooting, intending tc»cross these wild re- 
gions, an^ proceed to a small distant village \o sleep, and then shoot our 
way back the next day. We found the waters rather* too much out and 
flashy at first, which made the birds lie light, and difficult to get near ; 
but we trusted as we proceeded further into the heart of the fens to find 
less water. To throw a gun over these dykes, some fifteen or eigliUsen 
feet wide, and catch it without any boggling, requires a quick eye and 
steady nerve, which can only be acquired by practice. However, this 
was performed pretty well at first, but shortly I saw one gun twirling 
round in its transit, and slash into the water it went. Next came its 
master with the leaping-pole ; but being little and round in stature, and 
unable to fi[ive that particular swirl of the body which long experience in 
leaping alone will afford, and which carries the jumper just skimming 
ov^ the wdter sufliciently high to enable him to reach the opposite side 
with Ins feet, my companion, placing the pole too far away from liim — 
a very usual error — ^took a nimble spring, as he thought, andaH|ceeded 
in forcing the end of the pole deep into the mud in the very cenK of the 
dyke, where, sticking upright, he found himself at the top of the pole 
balandiig like a rope-dancer. Unwillingly hesitating and fluetuating to 
discover .which way his weight would eventually make the pole yield to, 
but perfeetiy assured it would not be towards eitlier of the banks of the 
dy^ there he remained temporizing ^th a ducking which was inevit- 
ably but not quite certain when it would arrive* At last the pole gra*» 
dmffiy indined along the dyke^^and hi went*my friend like an otter, souse 
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over head, down to the very bottom into the mud amongst the eels, and, 
like the otter, leaving a chain of bubbles to mark his way. 

We fished him up after a time, brandied him, and persuaded hiin to 
return back to the inn, as we had not then proceeded far from it. How- 
ever, he surprised us by reappearing afterwards. W’e pursued our sport, 
aud where the water was less out, we got some excellent shooting. We 
had frequently to load our guns under our arms, there being no sound 
ground to rest the but of the gun on, as we w^ere ourselves standing 
nearly knee-deep in mud ami wet. This rendered our walking, besides 
the getting over or through the dykes, very fatiguing ; and most happy 
were we whenever we could avail ourselves of any firm standing place, 
which sometimes occurred, particularly when we arrived at any old plover 
mill, a place where the plover catchers had trampled round and round to 
set their nets for the large flocks of plovers which are ’ticed to alight on 
these spots by means of stufled plovers or stale birds, when, -having done 
so, tlie plover-man, who is concealed under a couple of reed hurdles at a 
distance, pulls a rope and then claps his nets together, covering all the 
plovers that happen to be witliin the sweep of the net, and as these flocks 
consist of many hundreds, 1 have been informed sometimes as many are 
taken as five or six dozen at one pull. 

Having reached one of these places, 1 stood with one of my companions, 
back to back, driving the snipes up out of the surrounding reeds, by gently 
calling “ sheck — sheck,” from time to time, as we continued to shoot and 
load. He killed eight in one direction, and 1 killed seven in the other, 
without even moving a yard. After obtaining as many of our birds as 
we could find, we again took to the fen, and proceeded onwards, sparing 
the jack snipes for the sak^ of saving our ammunition and ourselves the 
trouble of loadings It so happened, however, that in our progress we 
frequently found snipes caught in the hair-springes set for them by the 
fen-men ; these we, and especially our guide, who was a rival snipe-catcher, 
deemed it a point of duty to release and kick up the springes — ^if, when 
the bird was unloosed, it could gdt away, so much the better for it ; but 
if not^so much the better for us; and whether we missed or killed it, at 
any rate the snipe had a chance for its life. We met witii from fifteen to 
twenty birds caught in this way, to . all of whom we gave the chance above 
alluded to, such as it was ; amongst others, 1 once met with a Daniel 
Lambert ; it was not one of the l^e solitaiy snipes, but solitary only in 
the enormous size — ^larger than a ruff or reeee, and weighing eight or nine 
ounces. • ^ • 

My friend, who had in the morning amused himself with diving for 
eels, ei1||^r from having gone too fiequently to the brandy flask, to keep 
out the cold, or from some other cause, had become very wilful in his 
shooting, and not only kept frequently missing, but doing so at jack 
snipes, who, flying unscathed ar few yards further off, dropped again, and 
teased him out of many charges, far too precious to be then wasted upon 
such miserable objects. ^ 

Seeing this with regret, our guide having found another full smpe 
caught in a springe, brought it for the gentleman to shoot at, to get his 
hand in again.” The guide Vent about twenty paces off, and was then 
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to throw up the bird for the other to shoot at. All was ready, and up 
went the snipe, but the guide turning his face the other way, cried out, 
“ Now, sir, shoot — shoot P* holding on to the end of the stick all the 
time, to which the horse-hair snare, about a yard in length, was fastened ; 
and nothing could persuade him to let go the snipe entirely, No, sir,” 
said he, “ the gentleman HU miss him I do; I dmH mind a few shot 
if he heHl only shoot I was obliged at last to turn out the bird myself, 
which the gentleman, however, did Mil, and got his hand in again, with- 
out killing the man as well. 

After proceeding some miles further, we arrived at the village we 
intended to sleep at for the night, and though a most miserable place in 
itself, and surrounded with fen, we were very glad to find rest and refresh- 
ment any where. We had, however, sent on what was necessary, or we 
should have been badly off indeed ; but as it was, we did well enough, and 
the next moniing, after breakfast, turned into the fen again. We found 
the snipes were less plentiful, and getting much wilder; we therefore 
toiled through the heavy bog and wet for some time longer, and then 
turned round and took our beat homewards towards Stilton, which we 
reached late at night, cold, wet, and weary. Upon our arrival there, we 
found at the most excellent inn everything we could require — Stilton be- 
ing situate on the great northern road, then in its glory, and before rail- 
roads were thought of. A constant bustle was going on — coaches and 
private carriages were frequently passing, and the postboys, all alive, some 
earning home, others going off, with fresh arrivals, and from the number 
of “ boys,” as these stunted little old men are always called, of which 
there appeared to be seven or eight running about, and the constant change 
which was taking place, things must doubtlc^ have been going on well 
at this most excellent inn. Everything was of the best quality, and the 
utmost civility and attention shown from the then well known “ landlord, 
Mr Scarbro, down to the boots.” 

On our arrival, we found a capital fire in each of our bedroomo — ^a 
blanket spread over two chairs before the fire, hot water in plenty for the 
feet, a gl^s of sherry ready, the better to enable us to enjoy the «^bove 
arrangements preparatory to dinner ; and never was anything more enjoy- 
able than both the first and the last. After the long, toilsome, and 
benumbing fatigue we had gone through, ensconced in the warm blankets, 
we slept tilf dinner forced us down stfdrs, and amongst the fiuT we had 
ordered a liberal supply of snif es. The next day we determined to send 
off per coach*the remainder of our snipes to our distant friends. When we 
returned the preceding evening, we had handed over for safe custody 
exactly eighly-four couple of snipes, some teal, a bittern, a couple gf ducks, 
and a water-rail or two, the produce of our two days’ shooting, and 1 am 
quite within compass, when 1 state that from the keen wind fiMng the eye 
with tears and the flickering motion of the'^ cowgprass, we lost constantly 
one out of almost every couple of snipes that fell to a double shot, some- 
times both, and at least twenty couple were never bagged. ^ 

On counting oirer the birds produced^ the next morning, in order to 
padc them up and send them off as presents, we found that, including 
what we had had for dinner (some three or four couple), there was still a 
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deficiency of twenty-five couple. Wrath and vengeance again broke out 
ill my companion, as it did on discovering the loss of our anticipated 
smelts and snipes at Hull. The landlord was called in, cook, scullery 
girl, postilions, and boots” included ; and after a vigorous examination, 
threats by us of sending for a magistrate’s assistance — ^threats of dismissal 
by the landlord — ^intimations whether this might not be considered a go- 
vernment business, or at least an Old Bailey affair — “ robbing gentlemen at 
the inn situate upon the king’s high road.” At last, first one and then 
another confessed there were so many birds that they had taken a few 
to roast, and eventually it came to light the “ lads” had had three cou- 
ple each for supper — delicate fare for Mr Scarbro’s postboys, after 
returning from their ” last turn out” for the night. 

Our shooting in the fens now terminated, and we proceeded the next 
day twenty miles further to an estate belonging to the family of two of 
our companions. This property, besides a fair proportion of hares and 
partridges, literally swarmed witli rabbits. There was very little wood- 
lands, but every field was surrounded with strong, impenetrable black- 
thorn hedges, some ten or twelve yards through. There were not many 
burrows, for the land was heavy and wet, and the rabbits chiefly kept 
above gromid ; though not of the kind called stub-rabbits, which 1 have 
described in a former number of your magazine as being frequently found 
and hunted in Sussex and Kent with rabbit-beagles little larger in size 
than the rabbits themselves, and which when hunted with a pack of those 
little hounds, will stand before them for hours together without even going 
to their burrows for safety. These were the common rabbit, the usud 
colour of which was now and then varied by the appearance of a straw- 
coloured or black one — ^tlie latter of which, denominated the parson,” 
always created an additional excitement with the dogs in pursuit. We 
remained shooting rabbits for two days ; but we were constantly foiled in 
our sport by the dogs following the rabbit so dose out of the hedges and 
aloi1|g«the sides, until they popped in again, that it was quite impossible to 
shoot at one half that were within shot, without killing a dog ; and as it 
was, «vc had frequently to shoot with scarcely six inches to spare over the 
dog’s head, and iio^ and then an over-wilful dog found he and the rabbit 
shared a few of the shot between them. 

On counting up our rabbits at the end of the second day, we found 
eighty-two couple. A vast number got away, •which we coflld see lying 
quite dead under the thick black thorns, which we could not get at, and 
we had no dog that wofild bring them to us. • * 

The two days in the fens and the two next spent in rabbit shooting, 
the wet and the dry shooting, were nearly equal in amount — 84 in the 
former, 82 in the latter. 

Sporting Review, for Aupuet. 
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MENDICANT, 

Winner of the Oaks, 1846 . 

When tlie geutleman-farmer of old, as tradition avouches, received, 
in return for certain slight services, this little kingdom of Great Britain, 
as a decent svsed farm, he was prompted, it is said, in pure greediness of 
heart, to ask them to add on the Isle of Man as a pig-stye. For this 
give-him-an-ell-aiid-he’ll-take-an-inch disposition, the unhappy petitioner 
has long and severely suffered ; and yet, when we come to look round, 
tliere seems more of a common or fellow-feeling about us than any very 
obvious hostility either to the precept or the practice. “ The more we 
have, the more we want,’’ is a maxim tolerably well supported through 
every class of society ; and perhaps with none in greater or more con- 
tinual request than the gentlemen of the Turf. Here it is vires acquirit 
eundo with a vengeance, without law or limit to the end to be attained, 
but the rather indeed progressively increased “ by that it feeds upon 
let the first step of our last venture be the summurn honum of some 
remote two-year-old stake, and, as a matter of course, our whole heart is 
at once set on the subjection of the Criterion and the Clearwell. Let the 
Craven at Coventry or Trial at Pytehley but come off as was counted on, 
and straightway the two Uiddleswortlis open our hopes for the Two Thou- 
sands — ^the Thousands for the Derby — the Derby for the Leger — ^the 
Leger for the Coop” — ^and so on ad infinitum. Lord Foley, we have 
heard, pinpacled his pleasure on the glorioifs association of winning the 
Derby and walking Bond-street ; but then, as his lordship never had the 
ell measured out to him, we can give no guarantee as to the moderation 
he might have evinced as regarded the inch. While the Epsom honours 
were airing on one side of Piccadilly, surely the Doncaster laurels /might 
bloom upon the other, and 8t. Leger and St. James make an acquaint- 
ance, through his lordship’s good graces, as gratifying as pro^ble. 
Who, that ^has lived thus far into ’forty-six, shall say it would not have 
been so ? Who, that has lately witnessed the measure for measure asked 
and obtained, will dare to put a stopper to human wishes ? Tlie Derby’s 
done quite » as well as cqpld have been expected, and all, forsooth, is h^ 
piness and hurrah ; and yet ^11 there’s a manifest craving for the pig- 
stye : to make our comfort complete we want the Oaks as well. Granted, 
again ; one good tuni (of luck) deserves another, and here you have it ; 
satisfied now we should hope, and no mistake. Sam Day rides back to 
scale, with his hand on his heart, and certainly looks his content ; Will 
Sadler helps, him hon^e in an ecstacy of excitement never yet equalled ; 
while honest John whimpers out an acknowledgment of finished felicity 
that the Archbishopric of Canterbury, the Lord High Chancellorship of 
England, or the i^emiership of Downing-street would have essayed in 
vun to wring from^him. Mark, however,' these same sons of fortune but 
a few hours afterwards : they ^ve counted their thousands and tens of 
thousands, scratched our names from their books, taken aU they could 
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tnke, and then, openings on a ne# pa^ and another desire, demand the 
odds you’ll lay agen’ Pyrrhus for the Leger ?” 

John Gully, Esq., the owner of Pyrrhus, Mendicant, and Margrave> 
is a clever man and a lucky one ; he has done what was never yet done, 
and chiefly through the agency of those who could never before accom- 
plish, perhaps, the greatest feature in t^s united performance. The 
carrying off Derby and Oaks in the same year is of itself a fact by no 
means without precedent, as* the following list will sufficiently prove : — 

in 1791 , Duke of Bedford won the Derby with Eager, and the 
« Oaks with Portia. 

In 1796, Sir F. Standish won the Derby with Didelot, and the 
Oaks with Parisot. 

In 1801, Sir C. Bunbury won both races with Eleanor. 

In 1815, Duke of Grafton won the Derby with Whisker, and the 
Oaks with Minuet. 

The power, however, of adding, either before or after, the St. Leger to 
these companion victories has hitherto been allowed to Mr. Gully alone, 
and even uith him die “ great fact” of having lived to win Derby, Oaks, 
and St. Leger can scarcely as yet be applied in its full force. In 1832, 
when Margrave, under his name and colours, ran first home at Doncas- 
ter, he was generally known to be the property of a joint concern, who, 
as the firm of Ridsdale and Gully, had a long string of horses with the 
Scotts, and who had opened that season quite as well as they finished it, 
by winning the Derby with St. Giles. Five years, though, before this, 
Mr. Gully, when entirely on his own account, was just within an ace of 
doing the trick; his horse ^Mameluke, ror which he had given Lord Jer- 
sey the large price of four thousand, being only beaten by a head, and that 
h^ far more the man’s than the mare’s. Beyond these, his trump cards 
have been but few, the following about the best, in a somewhat off-and-on 
kind of career : — Dictator, Cardenio, Rigmarol, T^ke, Tranby, Florestine, 
Lady Fly, Hokee Pokee, The ^ra. Maid of Orleans, Old England, 
Weatherbit, and The Ugly Buck. These include the brightest orna- 
ments since their owner’d accession to John Day’s stable, at whose hands 
Mr. Gully has certainly found no falling off in his turf fortunes. Tliat 
he will continue where he has hitherto been treated so well, is now pretty 
weD settled ; though, in consequence of the ffither retiring Trom public 
life, his horses will, for the future, be unde# the sole management of John 
Day, junior — a good gisneral, who has, in fact, a faia claim tb any attend- 
ant honours the late Derby and Oaks may carry with them. 

PfiDXGREE. 

Mendicant, a dark-brown filly, was bred by Mr. Whitworth in 1843, 
and is by Touchstone out of Iiady Moore Carew, by Tramp, her dam Kite 
(Vulture’s dam) by Bustard — Olympia, by Sir Oliver. 

Lady Moore Carew, bred by Mr. AUanson in 1830, was a very fair 
provincial performer in her lime, and has also given a tolerable return 
during the few years she has figured in the stud — Lady Sarah, by Velo- 
cipede, for one worthy of jilace in the same page as the winner of the 
Oaks, continuing to run on and well. * 

INO. SrOUT. KEV.— VOL. IV. NO. Vlll. # N n 
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Oil behalf of Toiichstone, Men^miit appears as the first Oaks winner 
that celebrated stallion has produced, and, at the same time, as some- 
thing like a contradiction to an opinion which was fast gaining ground, 
viz., that the Touchstone mares couldn’t run. 

From the above pedigree it will be seen that the Derby and Oaks 
ivinncrs of this season are connected in more ways than one, not only 
coming from the same stable and running in the same colours, but tracing 
back, and that in a very recent degree, to Che same family ; as, in evi- 
dence thereof, Pyrrlnis the Fii*s‘t ‘by Epirus, Epirus by Langar, out of 
Olympia by Sir Oliver; Mendic^mt, out of Lady Moore Carew, by Tramp, 
her dam Kite by liustard, out of Olympia by Sir Oliver. 

Performances. 

In 184.1, Mendicant,* then two years old, the property of Mr. Gully, 
and ridden by J. Hewlett, ran second to Mr. Forth’s Sting for the 
Lavant Stakes of .10 sovs. each, 30 ft., at Goodwood ; Lord G. Ben- 
tinck’s Cherokee, Mr. i’yne's Collingw^ood, and Mr. J. Day’s Cambaules 
also started, but were not placed : 5 to 1 agst. Mendicant : won by a 
length. 

In 1840, at Newmarket First Spring Meeting Mendicant, ridden by 
S. Day, won the Thousand Guineas Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft. 
(twenty-six subscribers), beating Mr. Bowes’s Mowerina (2), JiOrd Or- 
ford’s Prussic Acid (3), Duke of Bedford’s Taurina, Lord G. Bentinck’s 
Ennui, Mr. Osbaldestou’s Gazelle, and Mr. Wredford’s Wilderness : even 
on Mendicant; won by half a length. At Epsom, ridden by S. Day, 
she won on the Oaks Stakes o^ .10 sovs., h.^ft. (one hundred and forty 
subscribers^, heating Mr. Wyatt’s Laundry Maid (2),^. I jord Glasgow’s 
filly by Retriever out of Emilia (3), and the following not placed : — Mr. 
Preston’s Osprey, Mr. Bowes’s Mowerina, Mr. Bowes’s Ukraine, Mr. 
Littledale’s Fantastic, Sir C. Monek’s Vanish, Mr. Death’s Camelia| Mr. 
Drinkald’s Ohio, Mr. Johnstone’s Farr Helen, Lord Orford’s Prussic 
Acid, Tiord Chesterfield’s f. by Emiliiis out of Morelia, Mr. Coombe’s 
sister to The Nob, Lord G. Bentinck’s Princesc Alice, Mr. Gratwfeke’s 
The Flitch, Mr. Osborne’s Hopeful, Mr. Bristowe’s Marietta, Duke of 
Richmond’s Cuckoo, Mr. Burke’s Astonishment, Mr. Mathew’s Cha- 
mois, Lord •Albemarle’s iNell Cook, Mr. .1. H. Whitfield’s Miss V’^erb, 
and Mr. J. Day’s Miss 8liclv 9 to 4 agst. Mendicant: won easy by 
two lengths. « At Liverpool, ridden by A. Day, aand carrying 7st., she 
was not placed for the Liverpool Cup; won by Mr. Meiklam’s Light- 
ning, five years old, 8st. 61b. ; Lord Egliiiton’s Plaudit, 4 yrs., 6st. 6Jb., 
second ; and Lord Warwick’s Yardlcy, six years old, 7st. 101b., third ; 

6 to 4 agst. Mendicant. 

Summary op Mendicant’s I^erformances. 


In 1845, she started once without winping. 

In 1846, she hes started three times and won twice. £ 

The 1,000 Guineas Stakes, at Newmarket, value clear 1550 
The Oaks at Epsom. . : 1 3850 
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Mendicant is not in the St. Le^fer, nor, indeed, anything at present, 
beyond a small produce stake at OsWestry ; and even for that we should 
consider her as a very doubtful starter, from the fart of her having paid 
forfeit for everything, good and bad, since her defeat at fiiverpuol. 

Sporting Magazine for September, 


.THE REGATTA WEEK AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Whatever may be said of the decUne and fall of certain of our sports 
that once were popular, no one can deny that yatching goes on and 
prospers. It could scarce, indeed, be otherwise with a pursuit so emi- 
nently adapted to the national character ; especially at a time when the 
amateur sailor has all the world of waters before him for his place of 
ci-uise. A noble, manly means of enjoyment is it certainly, and free 
from all the objections to which too many sources of excitement are ex- 
posed. Gambling is no ingredient in this elixir of the spirit : neither is 
it, of necessity, an expensive amusement ; reference being had to the 
class that adopt it. It is a goodly, healthful, and appropriate sport. Let 
that suffice for it^f claims on our patronage, without going into the qu(\stion 
of its use in a social or political point of view. Let us Iiohl our peace 
about it as a training school for the navy, should any iinluckly chance ever 
calf fbr an immediate supply of, able seamen. There is no need that 
utilitarianism should be at the bottom of everything. If there was, it is 
to lift feared your yacht sailor would not be found very effective for the 
sendee. People talk nonsense when they bring forward the national good 
that the sport of yachting does in the capacity of a marine school. Its 
system is far too Sybarite for the course of life and duty reemired of your 
regular hard-weather Jack. One thing is it ih skim the Smeiit in white 
trousers and a cap full of wind, and arlbther to round the Horn with a 
frost-bitten nose and a hurricane at work blowing>the maAiii-spikes into 
shaving-brushes. Mel-odramatic mariners are all very well in their way ; 
but when it comes to fighting a gun on the stump of the leg that is left, or 
reefing topsails when “ hold on by your eyelids” is the word, give us 
sterner stuff. 

During the last two or three years yacht-clubs have been springing 
up all round the coast (royal yacht-clubs for the most part), for these 
societies have veiy fitly beent held worthy of the sovereign’s countenance. 
Foremost among them is the Royal Victoria Yacht *Club, to which 1 liad 
in some wise the honour , of being sponsor. When first the idea was 
entertained of establishing an amateur sailing society at Ryde, it was 
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proposed that it should be called the Osborne Yacht Club, in honour of 
her Majesty's residence in the Isle of Wight. I suggested that the 
name of the queen would be a far more euphonius title, and one more 
likely to reflect dignity upon such a club : and thence the designation 
under which h has at present the high honour to hail. Last year the club 
had its opening regatta — ^a very spirited beg^nnhig. In the present 
season, as will be seen anon, the regatta at Ryde was one of the best, 
both as regard sport and support, that l^as ever been celebrated in the 
kingdom. We will, however, come to it under easier sail. First it 
shall be told, that after a most pleasant summer in its native waters, the 
Ropl Thames Yacht Club ported its helm for the westward, having fresh 
fields of glory open almost from fieachy Head to the Land's End. The 
Mersey sent forth its fleet for the Needles ; Erin, her best barks across 
the Channel towards another tight little island ; and early in the autumn a 
brilliant pleasure squadron had brought up inside the Wight ; Cowes'" 
Roads and Southampton Water being literally white wdth the canvas that 
crowded thorn. Till very late years these noble estuaries were, so far as 
relates to a pleasure marine, solely tenanted by the vessels of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. It was but three seasons ago that the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club established for itself a local habitation at East Cowes. The 
Royal Southern Yacht Club only opened its club-house at Southampton 
last month ; and that intended for the head-quarters of the Royal Victoria 
Club is at present in process of building at Ryde — ^to be opened, accord- 
ing to the contract, early in the ensuing summer. 

All this looks couleur de rose ; but should it be asked Surgit 
amari aliquid 9^^ alas I that truth compels the reply to be an affirmative. 
In the squadron things are still aristocrdbic” enough; but they are 
far from ^ gentle.” A feud is brewing, which threatens to “ draw blood 
ariotlier . day.” Some time since, a gallant earl, who has attracted a 
great deal of notice in his military capacity, was proposed for ballot as a 
member, and, in due course, duly black-balled. His proposers and ffiands 
took fierce umbrage at this, and thrcailened to black-ball every one that 
should in future go to election, no matter who it might be. Now, one 
black-ball in ten, I believe, does the business, a score or so could hold the 
electoral Thermopylae against the whole force of the society, brought 
together at the quarterly meetings. Moreover — “ pity ’tis, ’tis true” — a 
bitter spirit Is in existenco against tliis society in other quarters besides at 
home. It enjoys certain privMeges likely to create jealous feelings ; and 
enforces thefli, it is said, in a fashion not calculated to soothe. 1 believe 
1 am not alone in anticipating a heavy blow for it when the day shall 
arrive — may it be long averted — ^that shall deprive it of its present truly 
noble, truly amiable commodore. Lord Yarborough has, indeed, been the 
star of its fortunes ; steering by which it so long avoided the waters of 
strife ; his banner of/.peace ever streaming in the van. The Royal South- 
ern Club had not yet set its house in* order when discord crossed the 
threshold. A more suitable rendezvous cannot be conceived than it has 
erecM, facing the «Rdyal Pier at Southampton. The architecture is in 
the best taste ; so are all thie wpointments ; the accommodation is as com- 
plete as the situation js admirable. ** Woe* is. me, that with such social 
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appliances and means to boot, its members should have gone to logger- 
heads ; but such is the sad fact. It seems to be a very pretty quarrd as 
it stands ; but not a very comprehensible. As, however, the casus belli is 
actually coming before the Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey, we 
are likely to hear more about it, though we should not understand it any 
the better. As 1 have only heard one side of the question, and not ap- 
proving of King James’s practice in such a case, 1 think it better not to 
give any opinion. In the Victoria Club all, however, is “ harmony 
and joy.” Excellent practical rules have been enacted for its regulation, 
and proper practical men see that they are carried out. Ni Jailor, the 
day is coming in which it will rank A 1 in the pleasure navy of Great 
Britain. In my regret for the helhgerent attitude assumed by the mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 1 forgot to add the pain with which 1 
learnt that their secretary had found occasion to ruffle his feathers also. 
Let him be assured “ h<j never did what did become him less there is 
something grand, if not grateful, when the tempest is on the face of the 
waters ; but a puddle in a storm is, indeed, a sorry sight.” 

The first week in August gave to the sailing world the regatta in 
Southampton Water ; at the termination of which the Isle of Wight be- 
came file yachting cynosure. To the professed amateur of aquatic pursuits 
it has many more attractions than those held out by its sailing matches 
merely. For the most chaste models of naval architecture, for the most 
finished specimens of nautical taste and handicraft it is the museum of the 
seas. If the Board of Admiralty have eyes, with what sort of feelings 
must they look upon the piece of amphib.ous Tunbridge ware in which 
the Queen of the Isles is turned adrift, and upon the style of craft which 
Joseph White provides for fine of her subjects, the peerless schooner of a 
hundred tons, loosning less than the Victoria and Albert’s barge — ^the 
clipper, that in the true spirit of the image, 

** Walks the waters like a thing of life !” 

1 went to the yard of that great artist to inspect the noble schooner- 
yacht he has built for the Emperor of Russia, the day before she was 
launclfed. She is about ^0 tons, old measurement, and such a vessel as 
probably never yet floated on blue water. She is fore and aft rigged ; 
with an extraordinary breadth of beam, and a sheer that is the very poetry 
of grace. Then her cabins ! The main saloon, would have sent Cleopa- 
tra off in hysterics. It is spacious enough for holding leones, and gor- 
geous enough too. Suph rosewood and satin ottomans ! Such or molu 
and bird’s-eye maple furniture I To say nothing of a series of marine 
medallions from the pencil of Mr Condy. Such an ensemble never 
entered into the dreams of Thetis. Her crew consisted of 30 Welsh- 
men, not one under five feet ten, with muzzles like Triton’s — ^hirsute 
Apollos — ^with pig-tails as losig as a cloth-yard, and ten times as thick. 
Her skipper ! what would Cooper give for such a “ perfect marine mon- 
ster” for a hero ! I tell .you that the anival of the Queen Victoria 
schooner in the realms of tlfe Czar will create a thousand times more 
sensation than did the anchoring of the Argo before Colchis. The 
inspection of this and other^hts upon the stocks in Mr WMte’s yard, 
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at East Cowes, occupied my leisure while the first race of the regatta 
was in progress. This 1 proceed to put upon the scene as a prologue to 
the pageant that forms the subject of this article. 

The Royal Regatta of 1846 commenced at Cowes on Monday, the 
lOtli ult. (>11 the forenoon the Court made an excursion to the back of 
the island, launching at picturesque Ventiior ; and Neptune knows they 
had no loss in not witnessing the first act of the festival. For this a cup 
was provided by the R. Y. 8. of the valqe of 100 guineas, for cutters of 
the Club, not less than 30 tons, and not over 50. The conditions heretofore, 
1 believe, were, that vessels intended for it should be entered the day pre- 
vious ; but on the occasion in question the time for entering was limited 
to twelve at noon of that day, so that many who intended ninning their 
craft were shut out. From all this it came to pass that but a brace of 
cutters of small renown started for this handsome prize, on a voyage 
round the island, which might have been round the world for anything 
anybody seemed to care. Tlie wager-boats were — 

Vessels. Tons. Owners. 

The Frisk 47 R. Frankland, Esq. 

The Medina 44 Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart.* 


The former is an English bottom of recent construction. The latter 
a modern antiipie, built at Cork a pretty considerable long time ago. I 
conclude the log of the voyage would be a document of little interest to 
any but the owner of the winning boat, and therefore sum up by stating 
that at the end of some eight or nine hours the pair returned to the 
Solent, the young one beating the old one by a long quarter of an hour, 
and gloriously. No doubt but they had a Hirty day of it, for about noon 
it came dn to blow, and they had the comfort of an iroja shore under their 
lee till they were inside the Needles. 

Tuesday dawned gloriously on the silver waters of the fairest of estu- 
aries. At a very early hour the fleet moored in Cowes Roads apcL har- 
bour was all life and bustle, and presently one after another the yachts 
\verc seen dropping down to the eastward for Rydc. 8oou after ten 
A. M. the royal yacht Victoria and Albert amved off the river from Ports- 
mouth, and it was thought the Queen intended to honour the sport with 
her presence, but it was not so. The preparations were well fitted for 
such an afiiticipation. A committee of management for carrying into 
effect the arrangements agreed upon, was formed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing noWemen ^d gentlemen: — • 


Commodore : T. W. Fleming, Esq. — ^Vice-Commodore : A. J. Hambrough, Esq. 


His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K. G. 
Captain T. R. Brigstocke. R.N. 
Captain Campbell Lock, R.N. 

Edward Vernon Utterson, Esq. 

The Marquis of Anglese}’, K.G. 


Captain T. W. Carter, R.N. 
Captain W. Green, Q.S. 
Andrew Fountaine, Esq. 

James Player Lind, Esq., M.D. 


Of the nature and prospects of the 6oyal Victoria Yacht Club slight 
mention has already been . made, and the present is not the moment for 
treating of its detfuls, ^vhatever future occasion may produce,. That its 
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regatta was not more distinguished hy the personal attendance of the 
Sovereign was I believe mainly owing to the Fairy being rendered un- 
serviceable in consequence of her piston having broken, and the Victoria 
and Albert being in no wise calculated to play the part of a pleasure-boat 
— at least so said rmnour ; and for the crippling of the Fairy I can 
vouch. On reaching Rydc-bay — on hoard the cutter of a most hospitable 
and kind-hearted son of “ ould Ireland” — I found three-quarters of a mile 
of pier as full as it could cram of excellent good company, poured in by the 
steamers from every adjacent port, and collected from every quarter of the 
island. The bay itself was positively a dazzling coup d*ceil ; every fathom 
of water had its yacht, each with its streamers floating in the wind : for, 
thanks to Zephyr, there was a brisk breeze in commission. And then the 
lovely town itself, with its fair sweep of sea-board, its diadem of bright 
woodlands, and its nestled look of refined comfort ! Header, when next 
you are in need of a bathing-place on the score of health or enjoyment, or 
both, you may go fuither and speed a great deal worse than by selecting 
Hyde for your head-quarters. It was somewhat after ten wlieii the gun 
was fired to give note of preparation for the first race. 


Prize Cup, value £’50 ; time race, half minute per ton ; for yachts above 50 and 
not more than 105 tons ; open to any vessel belonging to any royal yacht club ; 
entrance £\ 10s. Course, round the island. 


Yacht. 

Tons. 

Rig. 

Owners. h. m. 

s. 


Gauntlet .. 

.. 06 ... 

cutter 

. . . . A. Fountaiue, Esq. 6 43 

0 .. 

.. 1 

Gondola .. 

.. 70.}.., 

cutter 

. . . . W. H. Woodhouse, Esq . . 6 51 

30 .. 

.. 2 

Wave . . . . 

.. 54 ... 

cutter 

.#. . Viscount Seaham 0 0 

0 .. . 

,. 0 


llie idea of making the course for a sailing match precisely that of 
which the spectators cannot command a view, seems fiir from a happy 
one ; iqt such is that round the Wight, now become quite the fashion. 
On getting under way they had the* wind fresh from the westward, and in 
consequence steered for the Nab light. How they fared thence to the 
Needles is best known to^theinselves ; but as the Gondola sprang her 
mast all to shivers, things obviously were not upon velvyt. The (hiunt- 
let won any distance, for I never saw any more of the Wave that day. 
The second match was that for — , • 

» 

The Royal Victoria Pur%e, of the value of lOOgs. ; second pria^ji £20 ; for 
R.V.Y.C. yachts above 31 and not more than 50 tons ; entrance £2 10s. 
Course, round the island. 


Yacht. Tons. Rig. Owners. h. m. s. 

Heroine .... 35 .... cutter Sir J. R. Camac, Bart .. 7 18 0 .... 1 

Alarm 41 .... cutter Edward Jekyl, Esq 7 20 0.... 2 

Cygnet 35 .... cutter Hedworth Lambton, Esq., disabled .... 3 


Here was another division in difficulties. Follov^ng their leaders, 
and, witli like fortune, first the Alarm carried her bob-stay ; then the 
Cygnet her main halliards, so tliat down came her mainsail ‘‘ with a run 
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and the Heroine was once more triumphant — never was craft more pro« 
phetically named. Still, considering the Alarm was built originally for 
a pilot-boat, it Ls singular to see how closely she always contrives to stick 
to the Heroine’s skills. The third, however, was the crack affair of the 
day. It was for — 


A Piece op Plate, of the value of jf50, the gift of the members of the R.V,y.C., 
for schooners belonging to any Royal Yachf' Club ; time race^ entrance £l 10s. 
Course, from Ryde round a dag-boat moored off Yarmouth, back round the Cal- 
shot Light-ship, from thence to the Nab Light, leaving each on the starboard 
hand, and back to the starting vessel off Ryde, which is to be passed on tlie port 
hand by vessels in this race. 

Yacht. Tons. 

Anaconda 101 

Gem 125 

Maud 119 

Magic 86 

Benita 65 

Esmeralda .... 126 


Owner. 

.... Sir C. Ibbotson, Bart. 
.... T. W. Fleming, Esq. 
.... Thomas Legh, Esq. 
.... Viscount Chetwyn. 
.... Col. Freestun. 

.... J. £. W. Rolls, Esq. 


The Magic was a post entry. Now here was as interesting a match, 
and as perfect a marine spectacle as could be seen. Giving its endless 
moves and manoeuvres, of course, is out of the question ; it must be 
enough to say that after running their course with a gallant wholesale 
breeze, the Anaconda was the winner — ^absvlutely the first to pass the 
goal: winning, consequently, without the necessity^ oi claiming her 
allowance of time for tonnage. The Gem was second. O, Sir Charles, 
Sir Charles! where were your bowels in commenting on your victory 
after dinner ? Who shall commend your modesty for that you declared 
your orders to your crew were that they should take care the Gem aid not 
run down your little pet serpent ? Why spake ye of the Gem’s twenty 
feet of boom over her tafrail ? What about ^he Russia duck P it was 
twice slaying the slain. There was other sailing, together with much 
emphatic rowing ; *and in the evening a great pyrotechnic display. There 
was also a hall ; whereat ^the partners in a polka were likR partners for 
life, by reason of the crowd w]}ich squeezed the two into one. 

Wednesday was^ splendid a type of summer* by the sea as ever poet 
sang or painter fancied ; but the early day was not made for sailing, 
About nine a. m. her Majesty and Prince Albert embarked in the royal 
steam yacht for the purpose of escorting the King and Queen of the 
Belgians to Portsmouth, en route for the continent. Having landed 
the royal riritors at Gosport, her Majesty* caused the yacht to cross over 
to Bydd,' where the appearance of the royal standard of England was 
the^Mgntd for the unanimous expression of a loyal and hearty satisfaction. 
Samites were fired from the Club battery ashore, and from many a yacht 
ailottt ; while here and there vessels in dress, all bunting from stem to 
^mast, and from masthead to jib-boom end, added gorgeous colouring to 
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tlie scene. At the desire of the Queen, the start for the first race immedi- 
ately took place. It was for — 

The Tradesmen’s Grand National Rboatta Prize of jf50 value ; a piece of 
plate subscribed for by the tradesmen of Ryde, for yachts above 31, and not 
more than 50 tons, belonging to any royal yacht club ; entrance 10s. Course, 
from Ryde round a flag-boat moored off Yarmouth, back round the Calshot 
Light-ship, from thence to the Nab Light, leaving each on the starboard hand, 
and back to the starting vessel off Ryde, which is to be passed on the port 


hand. 

Yacht. Tons. Rig. Owner. 

Heroine 35 .... Cutter .... Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart. 

Alarm 41 .... Cutter .... Edward Jekyl, Esq. 

Cygnet 35 .... Cutter .... Hedworth Lainbton, Esq. 


With little or no wind the yachts drifted towards Cowes, followed by the 
royal yacht at quarter speed, her huge wheels revolving with most 
somniferous motion. There was nothing inspirating in it, so one turned 
naturally towards the pier to see what that might produce.* There the 
attendance was considerably below that of the day before ; and, sooth to 
say, pleasure had evidently done a good deal of its work, Tor the folks 
seemed jaded, and seats were at a premium. What the wager boats 
were about all this time I shall not presume to guess, and 1 have no 
other means to come at the facts. The Heroine won, as a matter of 
course ; the Alarm for once in a way being second to her. The second 
match was to have been dhe Grand National Regatta Prize, qf JB50 
value, for yachts of not more than 7^ tons. It did not come off, how- 
ever, from lack ot vessels fitted to start for it ; and therefore the third 
took its place. This was for — 

A PiEW OF Plate, of the value of the gift of the members of the R.V.Y.C. ; 
for yachts lunder 15 tons, belongiflg to any royal yacht club ; entrance £\ 10s. 
The course was from off Ryde, round Calshot Light-vessel, thence to the south- 
ward, inside the Peel Ifaoy and Motherbank, round the starting vessel ; twice 


round. 


Yacht. 

Tons. 

Rig. 

^ Owner. 

Ranger .... 

12 .... 

Cutter . 

.. E. W. •Roberts, Esq. * 

Mazeppa . . 

IG.;.. 

Cutter . . 

. . Charles Bromley, Esq. 

Sea Nymph 

12 .... 

Cutter . • 

. • Charles Wheeler, Esq* 

Termagant . . 

15 .... 

Cutter . . 

.. R. Wright, Esq. 

Gleam 

14i .... 

Cutter . . 

.. P. Roberts, Esq. 

After a due taste of the 

chances to 

which all sublunaiy things are sub- 

ject, particularly 

those that take the 

sea in ships, this little rate issue 

tlius terminated— 

Ranger 

• 

Sea Nymph. 


Mazeppa. Termagant. • 

The Gleam was dismasted of Calshot in the last round, and the Mazeppa came 

in minus her topmast. 
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Ami now rame the match of all observance, llie course benign, in the 
first instance, considerably reduced in consequence of the stark calm 
which had set in ; but subsequently the breeze agfain sprung up, and 
tlie yachts performed a fair trial distance. It was for — 

A Piece of Plate, value tha gift of mambsrs of tha R.V.Y.C., for yachu 
not less than la tons and not more than 51 tons, belonging to any royal yacht 
dub ; entrance £i 10s. ^ 


Yacht. 

Tons. 

Rig. 

Owner* 

Belvedere. . . 

. .. 25 ... 

Cutter 

Lord A. Paget. 

Itio 

.. 25 ... 

Cutter 

Henry Gibson, Esq. 

Secret 

.. 25 ... 

Cutter 

J. W. Smith, Esq* 

Wave 

.. 20 .... 

Yacht 

E. Dawes, Esq. 

Zuleika . . . < 

... 20 .... 

Cutter 

Morris King, Esq. 

Chain 2 >ion . . 

.. 25 .... 

Cutter 

T. P. Wickham. 


Passing the early part of this contest, we will at once jump to the last 
sketch fur tlie conclusion, where one of the most breathlessly excitiiicr 
races ensued between the I no and Belvedere it has ever been my luck 
to witness* Together they laid (nit, beam and beam, their bowsprit 
ends making a dead heat of it for the last couple of miles : Lord Alfred’s 
boat winning at last only by a sliort length. %)mething, I believe, was 
wrong with tlie Secret’s trim ; a delicate lady that you must not put out 
if you want her to do her devoir. 

Thursday. — The vmm was once again laid at Cowes; while a dark 
and dying scud alow and aloft heavily with^douds brought on the day.” 
The list contained but a solitary event ; a race for the sec(>«id plate of 100 
sovs., given hy the R-Y.S., for drst-class schooners of tlfe squadron (under 
140 tons). C’ourse, round the island. For tliis there went, precisely at 
ten A.M., the subjoined fleet — 

Yacht. Tons. * Owner. 

1 Flirt 132 . Sir B. R. Graham, Bart* 

2 Fair Rosamond 120 Marquis tf Blanford. 

3 Maud 119 . T. Legh, Esq. 

4 Gem 125 .... T. W. Fleming, Eaq. 

«• I 

The numbers refer to their sjitioiis. The Flirt looked gallantly at start- 
ing, being the first to W'ear and “ up stick” fm^the eastward. It was 
blowing a very liandsorae imitation of a gale of wind, which, joined with 
the drift and rain that flew about, very soon shut them, from sights At 
this time a gig, rowed by four stalwart fellows, who pulled both with a 
will and a way, was seen nearing the landing slip at East Cowes, steered 
by one who was clearly no novice at thq business* llie Countess of 
Wilton was the coxswain ; and laying her boat artistically alongside, and 
crying “way enough,” she leaped ashore, followed by two of her daugh- 
ters, and entering a pony phaeton, dashed Dflf for Ventiior to see what sort 
of wetter the yacth£t were making of it at the back of the island. Before 
they made it, however, their disasters Iwd set in. Hard by the Nab 
the Maud carried away her foremost by the board, and of course was hors 
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de comhaL Later in the day the Gem was disabled ; of the four, only 
two finding their way home again : the Fair Rosamond, by grace of no head- 
gear, winning, after a fierce fight with old Boreas, by upwards of twenty 
minutes. In the evening Mr. "Bell, of Norris Castle, gave a sumptuous 
banquet to the members of the Royal Thames Yacht Club ; and there 
was an exhibition of fireworks given by the R.Y.8. to the public in general. 
The courteous hospitality exercised by the proprietor of that princely 
marine residence towards the* members of the metropolitan club is had 
ill such memory as it well merits. It stood on the present ocq^sion in 
special stead, for neither the commodores nor vice-commodores of the 
R.Y.S. or R.S.Y.C. were present at their respective regattas. 

Saturday. — ^The race for the day was for — 

A Subscription Cup, value £50, given by the members of the squadron, to be sailed 
for yachts under 30 tons belonging to any royal club having the foreign privi- 
leges and Admiralty warrant. The course was from Cowes Roads, round the 
west buoy of the Middle, thence round to the northward of the buoys of the 
Brambles, proceeding to the westward round the Lepe Buoy, le.iving the buoys 
on the port hand, to Cowes Roads, thrice round the buoys. The following 
yachts of the Royal Thames entered 

Yacht. Tons. Tons. 

1 Belvedere. ... 25 3 Secret 25 

2 luo ....... 4 25 4 Champion . . 25 

The “skiey influences,” unfortunately, were not propitious; and 
from the fickle state of the no interest, or very little, attached to the 
match. Early in tdie race the Secret got the lead, kept it, and in the end 
won cleverly. On the subsequent Monday and Tuesilay there was wager- 
sailing at Cowes ; but our affair being only with the royal week par 
exceUcpce, we leave it unsung. As a pleasure tryst, there is nothing in 
England more cliaracteristlc or admirable than the Regatta in the Isle of 
Wigh^as at present constituted. Esto pbrpetua. 

Sjforting Review, for August, 
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EXTRAORDINARY CASE OP DISEASE IN THE HEART OP 

A HORSE. 

(CondfflomatoHS Sarcoma of the Valves, J 

V 

By WiMiiAfti Percivall, J/./2.C.5., Velerlnary Surgeon, First Life 

Guards, 

The subject of this extraordinaiy — not unique — case m veteriiiaiy 
medicine, was a black mare, three years old, purchased of Mr. Dyson, for 
the service of the First Life (vuards, on the 20th of April of the present 
year, sind immediately after purchase, on account of her a^^e, turned, along 
with others of her own class, into straw^-yard, from which, on the 1 7th of 
May, she was taken into the stable for shewing symptoms of the influenza 
at that time prevalent among the young horses of the regiment. Her 
influenza, however, took a favourable turn, and terminated in strangles, 
fluring her convalescence from which, being a remarkably high-spirited 
marc, and shy about her ted, it was with some difliculty that her throat 
could be got to be dresflft On the 28th of May she was again turned 
into straw-yard, quite well, and there remained, for aught any body knew 
or saw to the contrary, in good health up to the time she was removeAnto 
her own stable for the purpose of being broke in for the ranks. This was 
on the 18th of August, and she then had a fipur-year-old mouth. In the 
beginning of September she commenced her longeing iessons. In the 
very first one she took, however, on the 4th of the month, it was evident 
to the riding-master while she was running in the longe, that, seemingly 
from “ weakness” in her hocks, she could not go througli her school-work 
without giving way; it was therefore c deemed prudent to still deler her 
breaking in, and, that she might gain strength in her hocks, to turn her 
once more into straw-yard. It may be remqf'ked here, that her^ hocks 
were found fault jvith on account of their form at the time she was 
purchased ; but no disease was detectible in them, neither did she then 
in her action evince any^** weakness” in them, or, at least, any more than 
might be exjieeted from thejr faulty confoimation, and ifrom her tender 
age. • ^ • 

On the 9th of October my attention was drawn to her in the straw- 
yard, as looking dull and tucked up, rough in her coat, and not doing 
well ;” and on these accounts I had her immediately removed from the 
yard into a loose box, in order that attention might be paid to her, and 
proper care taken of her. For the first ,few days I was quite unable to 
say what her complaint might be. She was dull and dispirited, looked 
altogether far from well, and yet that there were to be discovered no 
symptoms of a chpacter to indicate mf particular disease. The most 
remarkable symptom at this period was a crouching in her gait, as though 
she felt soreness or pain in moving her hind qiarts : she walked^ with slow, 
cautious, and measured step, •and rather dragged her hind quarters after 
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her” than moved them in harmony with the fore parts. Notwithstanding 
her spirits were low, her appetite was gfood, at least so far g^ood that slie 
ate pretty well all that was put before her, thougch not with any avidity, 
or indeed with any great deal of seeding rehsh : still, slow as she ate, she 
consumed her ration of provender. She had aperient medicine given her, 
and afterw ards a blister was applied along the lumber region of the spine, 
from a notion that there might exist some affection of the spinal marrow ; 
for, independently of her peculiar gait, she stood in the box with her back 
arched and her hocks flexed, and fore feet thrown back underneath her 
body as far as possible, as though she had pain in her back or loins, lie- 
side this, the only other symptom worthy of remark was a particularly 
free-beating distinct pulse, about 60 ; but, as there w'as no disturbance of 
her respiration at this time, not much notice was taken of this circum- 
stance. She was bled on account of it, but the abstraction occasioned 
little or no abatement of the pulsation, and was attended with no benefit, 
save affording this additionsil information, that the coaguluin of her blood 
w'as large in proportionate quantity, and appeared at the same time the 
most complete solid of the kind, the firmest and toughest crassamentum, I 
had ever felt or handled. 

Looking to-day — the 1 2th October, the tliird-day from her admission 
— over the (half) door of my patient's box, meditating on her case, 1 was 
struck with the extraordinary pulsations 1 saw in the jugular vein in the 
side of the neck opposed to me. They were not the undulations usually 
]ie4||)itible in the jugulars, — they were more like, in fact they were, the 
vibrations of an elastic tube w^hich by some internal force had become 
suddenly filled to distentio% even to coiling and actual saltation out of its 
place, and as suddenly emptied again. At this moment the thought 
entered my mind* that I had a case of disease of the heait ; and in tliis 
opinion 1 was confirmed when 1 applied my ear to the left side of the 
thorax and found the heart thumping the ribs in a manner I had no 
reccAlfiction of having heard befqye. The impulse was both forcible and 
distinct, could be heard on the right as well as on the left side, indeed 
throuflfh almost any part qf the parietes of the thorax, and in the inteiwals 
when it was not heard there was a tumultuous sort of sound, destroying the 
rythm of the health's actions, very different from tffe double beat and 
interval of silence conveyed to the ear in a state of health. The regui^gi- 
tation of blood into the jugular veins was paljllible enough ;*at the same 
time it was evident from the extraordinary sounds of commotion heard 
everywhere in the region of the heart, that cardidC diseas^ of some kind 
or another was the nature of the mare's complaint. That it was not 
pulmonary was argued (setting aside the unnatural action of the heart) 
from the circumstance of its being only at times that her respiration 
became disturbed : on such occasions her flanks were seen heaving, her 
nostrils opening and closing*: this, however, lasted but a short while, all 
again soon became tranquil, and she stood once more breathing as freely 
and as calmly as a horse in health. 

The disease having been so far made out, it wa^ deemed advisible to 
bleed her again ; also to put^ blisters upon her sides, and to give her some 
febrifuge and sedative medicine. She bo^ the second loss of blood as 
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well, and the blood proved as redundant of crassamentum, and the coa^u* 
lum as firm and tou^h as on the former occasion. 8lie had shewn some 
tumefaction in the leg^i from the first ; but at this time her (edema was 
becoiniiijar a more prominent symptom. Walking exercise having been of 
late forbidden, both on account of the presumed nature of the disease, and 
because the mare wiis now' evidently falling away in flesh and losing her 
strength, notwithstanding her appetite heM good, and that she took her 
rest, lying duw n a good deal and seeming, while slie was lying to be easy 
and comfortable. The mare, notwithstanding, now rapidly declined, daily 
looking more and more like a phthisical subject, drooping in her spirits 
and becoming fastidious in her appetite. Carrots were got for her, and 
these for a couple of days she ate with evident enjoyment. No fresh 
symptoms presented themselves until the time of her death, which hap- 
pened on the 25th of October, she standing up the last day to the moment 
of her falling and being seized with convulsions, in which she died. 

Post-mortem Account. 

October 2(yth . — The lungs were unusually pale, contained very little 
blood, and were in sitn^ in a measure concealed from our view, as well in 
u degree compressed, by the extraordinary bulkincss of the pericardium 
and its contents. On slitting open the pericardiac cavity, the heart, which 
seemed ([uite to All it, at once burst forth, evidently greatly augmented in 
volume. About a couple of ounces of fluid of the ordinary clian^r 
lodged at the bottom. 

The Heart, stripped of its adherent membrane, and washed of its 
blood, weighed 9 lb. 11 oz. : the ordinary weight of a heart being — of a 
horse at v her age — commonly, something less than 71^." Red lines and 
spots, demonstrative of inflammation, were everywhere visible upon the 
heart’s surface, but disappeared the moment its membranous tunic was 
dissected oft', shewing that the substance of the heart had nut partake,n — 
or only in a slight or secondary degree-i— of the inflammatory action*; and 
what rendered the existence of inflammation still more marked was the de- 
tection, in two or three places, of inflltratioiis o4 sero-albuminous eflhsion 
between the layers of this tunic. The miLscular substance of the heart 
w'as quite free from^any signs of inflammation. Roth the right auricle and 
ventricle shqwed increased thickness of their walls, and their cavities, that 
of tlie latter in particular, as w^l as the auriculo-ventricular opening, were 
{lalpahly dilated. The left auricle and ventricle, was also in a state of 
dilatation, but without ''any material increase of their substance. 

The Valves were tlie parts especially diseased, and those most 
altered were the semilunar valves at the mouth of the aorta. They shewed 
in great perfection that kind of disease described by authors on human 
medicine as cond^lomatus sarcoma. The piembranous substance of the 
valves was altogether changed into thick wart-like growths presenting 
cauliflower or fungus-like edges, resembling very much what one now and 
then sees in warts with ragged edges, growing from the penis, and 
occasionally from the skin. One of the three semilunar valves presented 
a bunch of the magnitude of a walnut ; the eccre!icences of the, other two 
were about as large as good-sbsed peas. Of these two valves the unnatu- 
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ral gfrowtha proceeded from the convex or ventricular sides, their concave 
or aortic surfaces still beinj? at their attachments membranous ; whereas, 
of the valve most diseased not a vestige of membrane remained. The 
Bicuspid Valves were in a similar state of disease; but in them it was 
ill a less advanced stajje. They were both more than treble their luiturnl 
thickness, their under or ventricular surfaces having: the tubercular coii- 
dylomatous feel, their upper surfaces and their attached parts beiiifc in 
appearance healthy. The Tricuspid Valves around their floatingf 
borders were at least four times their ordinary thickness, and from the 
inferior or ventricular surface of two of the valves — ^from one more than 
from the other — -were ^rowinj^ excrescences of the same nature as those 
above described, of the magnitude of largfe peas : the superior (auricular) 
sides presenting, as in the former case, their natural aspects, llie semi- 
lunar valves of the pulmonary artery bore no marks of disease. The 
endocardium exhibited the same red streaks and spots, sifpis of inflamma- 
tion, as had been observed upon the reflex pericardium. 

28//i October , — I had had tlie mare's hocks cut off before she was 
sent away, for a purpose unconnected with her case, when, on opening 
them to-day, to my surprise, 1 discovered them both to he in a high state 
of disease. Their cavities were full of deep or amher-eoloured synovia, 
the fluid from one of them, actually collected, measuring full an ounce and 
a half^, and when poured into the glass was found loi^ed with floccull of 
alb^^n, which, on standing, subsided to the bottom. The addition of 
nitl^Picid to the clear liquor produced a general and copious creamy 
white precipitate^ The internal surface of the capsule of the joint 
presented everywhere — save* where the synovial membrane is reflected 
upon the bones — ^a coating of one-fourth of an inch thick of lymph-like 
substance of the same amber-colour as the synovial fluid ; and the sheaths 
of the tendons (of the hind limbs) as well as the pastern, coffin, and 
navicular joints — ^the latter in the most marked degree — ^presented the 
same* mnber tinge and incrassated condition of the synovia contained in 
them, with here and there some appearance of similar effusion. It is 
probalfle other joints may^iartake of this morbid aetion; but this we have 
now no means of ascertaining. In the morbid condition in wJiich the 
hock-joints were found wc appear to have the key to tSe explanation of 
the “ crouching gut” of the mare, mentioned^ in the symptomatology 
of her case, and which in the first instance ^as erroneously attributed to 
some spinal affection. Jt is true that the spine was not myuuiiied after 
death; it is equally true, however, that .the stiffness or soreness created by 
motion, which was referred to the spine, was of a character to indicate 
stiffness in all her joints, and as such of her joints as were examined pre- 
sented appearances of disease, there seems every reason for believing that 
her compMuts were not spina^at all, but arthritic. 

Rationale of the Cme. 

Commencing our analysis ^of the case with the important fact of 
the mare being ascertained to be sound — at least free from any detectible 

* In a state of health the hock joint may contain about three drachms of eynovia 
•^certainly not more than four, * 
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nppearance of disease — in the month of April last, when she was pur* 
ehased, and adverting^ to the next important fact, viz. that of her having^ 
been taken up from straw-yard in the following month (May) on account 
of having symptoms of an influenza, which, although in her case it ap- 
peared to terminate in strangles, in the cases of several others ended in 
flisease of the synovial structures of the limbs ; and adding to these two, 
the third link in the chain of her pathological history, viz. the fact of her 
rejection by the riding master in the nmnth of August following on ac- 
count of her manifesting “ weakness’’ in her hocks, although at the time 
she exhibited no signs whatever of ill health ; and, lastly, appending thereto 
the completing link, viz. her being taken up again from straw-yard (after 
having been turned out a third time) with symptoms, not of weakness in 
her hocks alone, but of weakness, stiffness, and soreness, in all her joints 
(thought at the time to be in her spine,) and with symptoms of constitu- 
tional disease in addition, which was at first obscure in its nature, but 
subsequently detected to be in the heart; — I say, connecting all these 
circumstances together — the state of soundness^ the influenza prone to 
arthritic translation^ the supervention of arthritic disease itself followed 
hy cardiac disease and death — ^liave We not fair reason to come to the 
conclusion, that the arthritic disease, in which the influenza, as it would 
appear, terminated after the mare had been turned out again into straw- 
yard, had by metastasis (induced, perhaps, by the great quantity of wet 
weather she had been exposed to) struck inwardly upon her J||||rt, 
produced in it sub-acute pericarditis, with endocarditis, and so dipped 
and ultimately altered the structure of the valves ?‘ It might he sup- 
posed that, from the nature of the change from their natural stnic- 
ture th^ valves had undergone, the cardiac disease may have been of 
prior date to the arthritic affection. In answer to this, I would say, 
that nobody can tell how soon the mare might have felt her arthritic 
disease after she had been turned out in a healthy, pr at all events 
convalescent, state, on the 28th of May, though her general health and 
spirits had ceilainly at no time afterwards failed her, until the last time 
she was taken up into the stable. Any little stiffness she might haVe had 
in moving would^ probably, so long as she was loose in the straw-yard, 
have escaped notice ; so that, although the first intimation we had of any 
disease in »her joints the “ weakness” complained of by the riding 
master, it does not, as t sal<V before, at all follow that she might not— in 
fact, in every probability she had — ^the disease some considerable time 
before this. The mare’s general health certainly did not give way until 
the valves of the heart had undergone such impairment as rendered them 
unfit any longer to sen^e the office of valves. The extraordinary pulsa- 
tions observed in the jugular veins were the effect of the reflow of the 
blood into the vena* cava through the right auriculo-ventricular orifice ; 
and the same taking place with greater force till on the left side of the 
heart would cause a reflex current of blood upon the lungs, and give rise 
to disturbance in (the respiration, whlcff, however, was observed oidy 
occasionally. Moreover, the imperfection in the action of the valves 
aiipears to have given rise to dilatation of thw cavities of the heart, to those 
on the right side more thuir to those on the left side, and to hypertrophy ‘ 
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of the former as well, of the rig^ht auricle in particular. From the highly 
morbid state of the semilunar valves of the aorta, that vessel in its con- 
tractions must have forced much of its blood back into the heart, that 
which was at the same time forced into the aiterial system not only being 
in consequence less in quantity, bift having less impetus given to it to 
move the general stream onward : the effect of this must have been con- 
gestion in the capillaries, from which insulted ccdema of the dependent 
parts of the body, the breast, belly, sheath, and legs. Such is the history 
of a case 1 have never seen a parallel to in the horse, although 1 believe 
it to be one not so uncommon in the huin.an subject. 1 have made a 
preparation of the valves of the heart, which I shall be glad to shew to 
any gentleman desirous of viewing it. 

The Veterinarian^ for January. 


SONG. 

SADDLES, SPUR AND SPEAR. 

liet othei*8 boast and proudly toast 
I'he light of ladies eyes, 

And swear tfie Rose, less perfume throws 
* Tlia;i Beauty's fragrant sighs ; 

^ That ripe-red lips, in hue eclipse 
The ruby’s radiant gem ; 

That woman’s hir the brightest star 
In nature’s diadem ; 

Yet since for me, no charms I see 
In all the sex can shew, 

And smile and tear, alike appear,* 

And heedless fliish 9r flow. 

I’ll change my theme and fondly deefli 
True Sportsmen pledge me here, 

And fill my Cup and drain it up. 

To SADDLE, SPUR and SPEAR ! 

• 

When dayspring’s light first crowns each height ; 

And tips the diamond dew, 

Wc quick bestride our steeds of pride 
To tffcour the jungle thi’o’ ; 

INO. srORT. RRV. — VOL, IV. NO, Vlll. * P p 
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With loosened rein, the jovial train 
Slow to the cover throngf. 

And wouldn’t stir without a spur 
To coax their nags, along 
We high uprear the glittering spear. 

Far flashing to the sky 
With hope elate, anticipate* 

To see the wild boar die. 

To such bright hopes, e’en Misanthroi)es 
Would pledge a bumper here. 

And fiU their Cup and drain it up 

To SADDLE, SPUR and SPEAR ! 

’Twere vain^ tell, the m^ic spell 
Tliatfires the Hunter's eye. 

When shout and roar, have reared the Boar, 
And stirred him from his sty. 

His rage at first, his glorious hurst. 

Dark dashing thro* the flood. 

His hrisUy might, his meteor flight 
And his death of foam and blood! 

^ Oil ! who hath been in such a scene, 

That scene can ne’er forget, * 

In sorrow’s mood, in solitude. 

Its dream will hunt him yet. 

’Mid festal times, in othhr climes. 

He’ll think of days so dear, 

And fill Ins Cup and drain it up 

To SADDLE, SPUR and SPEAR ! 

* » 

But wliile I sing. Time’s rapid wing 
* • This lessoil seems to teach* 

The joy and bliss of Sport like this 
Are still within our reach ; 

Then let’s away at break of day. 

Hide vale and hill-top o’er. 

Scale mountains’ side or stem the tide 
To spear the flying* Boar ; 

And Bme may then, bring eve again. 

When we, at Pleasure’s Wine, 
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To check his flight, for one gay height 
We’ll wet his wing with wine. 

And ere we part, pledge hand and hearty 
Once more to rally here. 

To fill the Cup and drmn It up 

To SADDLE, SPOR and SPEAR. 

* S. Y, S. 

Otienial Sporting Magazine for OeU lS30,^Bomiag Courier, 


SONG. 


Give me mirth, and sparkling wine, 
Roses o’er my temples twine ; 

Wreaths of roses fresh and bright, 

Softly pourtray life’s shade, and light : 
The inmost leaves of ruddier hue. 

Depict our pleasures real but few. 

While fading outwards they disclose 
How so8n they’re followed by our woes. 
* The thorns, that with the sweets intrude. 
Remind us of the trials rude, 

Which in our happiest moments here 
Will sometimes force the unbidden tear. 


Md, 


The maddening pleasures of the bowl. 

When o’er the brain its powers rol4 
Recall the intoxicating joy^ 

Which few have felt without llloy, 

Not* even those, who bathed in bUss, « 

Deem youth a life to love and kiss ; 

They, even they, must sometimes prove 
The more tlian misery of love. 

Then give^me wine, and with the bowl, 

Pour music’s glories o’er my soul. 

And make pur pleasures (ah ! how few) 

Never ending — ever new, • 

JVNOLICUS. 
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HURRAH, HURRAH, ONE BUMPER MORE. 

Fill the Goblet to the brim. 

Fill with me and drink to him. 

Who the Mountain aport pursues, 

Speed the boar where’er he choose ; 

Hurrah f Hurrah f one bumper more 
A Bumper to the bristly Boar ! 

Hark, the beaters shout on high. 

Hark, the Sportsman’s shrill reply. 

Echo leaps from hiU to hill. 

There the chase is challenged still ; 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! one bumper more* 

A bumper to the brisdy Boar ! 

Ride, for now the sounder breaks. 

Ride, where’er the grey boar takes. 

Struggle thro’ the desperate chace. 

Fearless, Death itself to face. 

Hurrah ! hurrah f one bumper more, ^ 

A bumper to tlie bristly Boar ! 

See, the jungle verge is won. 

See, the grey boar. dashing on. 

Bold and brave ones now are nigh. 

See him stagger, charge and die. 

«.> Hurrah ! hurrah! one bumper more, 

A bumper to the bristly Boar I 


Ibid. 


S. Y. S. 
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VETERINARY OBSTETRICY: 

THE VARIOUS PRESENTATIONS AND METHODS OF EXTRACTING 

THE PCETUS. 

By W. A. Cartwrigmt, lli.R*C.V.S.y Whitchurch^ Salop, 

Lying on its back, with thb Head and Fore Feet presenting. 

Id- the human subject, great stress is properly laid on having the head 
and other parts in a proper position, so as for the fietus to pass through 
the pelvis with the greatest ease, and there is not the least doubt but that 
we should attend to this principle as much as possible in our patients. In 
most of these cases in our patients there is no difficulty whatever in ex- 
tracting the foetus in the above position, as it will come away nearly as 
easily as when put into a natural one ; but in pulling at the legs we must, 
if any thing, draw them more upwards towards the tail, whereby we shall 
make more room for the head. 1 know some persons are in the habit of 
laying hold of the fore legs, and will writhe the whole body into its natur- 
al position ; but I think it quite unnecessary to give ourselves that trouble, 
as I have frequently extracted them in the contrary position, without any 
difficulty or bad consequences. In some of these cases it will be absolute- 
ly necessary to affix cords to the legs and jaiv, and especially to the latter, 
in consequence of the hetd being liable to fall against the rim of the 
pelvis, or nut come sufficiently forward ; but when the uterus acts pretty 
forcibly it raises {he head up into the passage. . 

Fore Legs naturally presenting — Head lying between the 

*Fore Legs and under, the Breast, or forced back to- 
^wakds the Withers, or against either op the Sides. 

Cases of this desefiption are of very frequent occurrence, and often 
give us a vast deal of trouble, so much so that a<person has observed, 
that lie had never seen a case successfully treated without being obliged 
to dissect the feetus away but with this obserradon 1 cannot; at all agree, 
as I have frequenUy righted the head without performing embiyotomy. 
Often it will be founft that the head is not merelyibent baek towards the 
body, but that, in consequence of it having lain in that position for a great 
lentil of time, the muscles of the neck have become shortened, and the 
hei^ almost immovably fixed ; and even the ribs and other parts have 
been found to be altered in shape by the pressure they have received. If 
it is merely bent back in of the above positions we should try to draw 
it into its proper situation with the hand, or by passing a cord around the 
jaw to pull at, by which mq/ms we shall sometimes succeed ; but if from 
extreme pressure, caused by the contraetion of the uterus 4»n the festus 
and on the hands, which sometimes is so great that we cannot endure the 
benumbing pressure, we must try to introduce hooks into the orbits or 
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rlifFerent parts of the head, whereby we shall have gpreater power to draW« 
If we do not succeed, our assistants must pull at the leg^ a little, so as 
to enable us to pass a cord around the neck, as near as possible to the 
head ; after which the legs must be left alone, and a person must force 
back the front of the thorax, whilst others pull at the cord around the 
neck : another should try to take the pressure oif the head by forcing his 
hand between it and the uterus, and, if possible, to lay hold of the nose 
with Ills fingers, or pull at the head by the^hooks. If these plans do not 
answer ^ve must remove one of the fore legs ; after which we must pull 
at the other leg, and get the chest as near as convenient ; when we must 
cut through the costal cartilages and remove the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera; or we may empty the thorax and abdomen quite as well by 
making an incision between the two anteriormost ribs, and then dividing 
the costal cartilages. After having done so, it will be found that the 
ribs will overlap each other, and that the foetus will be very much 
lessened, and that the remainder of it may sometimes be extracted by 
pulling at the leg and neck, even in this doubled position. Sometimes 
we may succeed quite as well by removmg both of the fore legs, whereby 
w'e shall have more room to get at the head, so as to bring it into its pro- 
per position, after which we may remove the body by hooks and cords. 
We may also draw the foetus forward by one leg, the other having been 
removed, so as to bring the neck within reach which we must divide ; 
after which, the body may be allowed to recede so as for us to lay hold of 
the neck with hooks, and so draw the head out. After having extracted 
the head w'e may remove the reminder of the body by inserting crotchets 
into the ribs or about the spine, or, if possi({le, we may get hold of the 
hind legs and extract the foetus, as in a breech presentatioL^ 

1 can well imagine a case that might occur, where,' the head may be 
so far bent back and the fore legs jwesenting, and it might be possible for 
us to lay hold of the hind legs ; if so, I should advise them to be brought 
forward and the feet and fore quarters^ forced back, and the foetub ex- 
tracted as in a breech presentation. 

Several instances are on record, both in the mare and cow, wJierc 
foetuses have been extracted in this position by*force, without removing 
any part of the body ; even the thor^c or abdominal viscera ; and also, 
a few solitary instances, where it has been expelled by the sole effort of 
the parent, add she has suiVived. 

Although such has been the fact, yet I hope ^o veterinary surgeon, 
in the present day, who has any character for humanity, will dare to tor- 
ture an animal whilst means are in Ids power to avoid it. 

Fore Legs; one Hind Leg; no Head. 

As a matter of course, in these cases wc must first get the head up 
into its proper place, and afterwards force the hindleg into the uterus, 
and, having done so, we shall have a natural presentation ; but, if the 
head cannot conveni^tly be righted, we may try to get the other hind 
leg up, and then force the fore ones into the uterus, and extract as in a 
breech presentation. * * 
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Head; Fore Legs: one Hind Leg across the Fore Legs, under 

THE Breast. 

Tills is rather a rare presentation. Wherever it is met with we must 
fasten cords to the fore le^, and afterwards get an assistant to force the 
fore parts of the foetus back into the uterus, whilst we remove the hind 
leg from across the fore ones back into some better situation, after which 
we may attempt its removal j but in case we do not succeed, we must 
draw the hind leg out and amputate it at the hock, or as high up the limb 
as possible ; afterwards, the remainder of the hind extremity may be 
pushed back out of the way, and the foetus readily extracted. 

A Mr. T. Harslot, of Cooladangan, Arklow (The Veterinarian, 
vol. xiii, p. 728), met with a case of this description in a mare. He cut 
tlie hind leg off at the hock, but was afterwards unable to remove the 
foetus in consequence of it being swollen ; but by removing a fore extremity 
and the intestines, he was enabled to do so, and the mare, by veiy suitable 
treatment, was soon convalescent. 

Four Legs, with or without the Head. 

These cases, sometimes, are not a little puzzling, in consequence of 
the probability of confounding the legs, from the uncertainty of their being 
twins. We however, must examine the limbs very carefully, and we shall 
generally soon discover whether there are twins, and also wliich legs they 
are by the projection of the oscalcis. Having done so, we must try to 
find out which part of the body is most likely to come away best. If the 
head should be also presenting, our best procedure will be to fasten cords 
around the fore legs, to pull at, and to force the hind legs and quarters 
in, with both ouv hands if necessaiy, while our assistants are ])ulling at 
the legs and head, by these means the anterior parts will occifpy the 
passage, and will soon exclude and kecy out the hinder parts; but in 
case tke head should not be presented, it will be far more advisable to fix 
the cords around the hind legs* and force the fore ones in, while assist- 
ants #re pulling at the cords ; when he shall find that the nunp and tail 
will soon make their appearance, and extraction will take place as in a 
breech presentation. ». 

In some few cases it will be found that four feet may have been pre- 
senting, and that only the two foremost ha'ie made their*appearancc, 
whilst the two hinder ones arc out of sights within the pelvis, jutting out- 
wards against Its sides. * Knowing this to be the case^ we ou^ilit to be very 
careful not to use too great force at any time in extracting the foetus, 
without having previously examined whether this cause of obstruction 
exists ; for if it does, of course, different plans must be adopted for its 
extraction, in illustration of which circumstance I have related in the 
eighteenth volume of The Veterinarian, page 608, a case in point, 
to which I refer your readers. 

Twins, Head and six Legs. ^ 

We need not to be at«iill surprised in meeting sometimes with very 
difficult cases, when we consider the vas{ number of foetuses animals 
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ncctisionalfy bring forth at one birth, when- 1 mention riiat there har 
been instances of the sow bring^ii^ as many as twenty-three, the ewe 
seven, and cpw four (and nine at three births) ; but I never heard of the 
marc bringing more than two. In the sow the numbers are not of much 
consequence, as she appears to p^ them with as great ease as if they 
were fewer in number ; but in other animals it is, frequently, when called 
in to attend on them in parturiency, a source of vast anxiety and labour. 
Of course, when there are several foetuses, they must, in most instances, 
be necessarily proportionately small ; but this is not an invariable rule, as 
some are large, or almost of the usual size, whilst others prove very small. 
To shew the method that should be adopteffVhere there are a multiplicity 
of legs appearing, 1 think I cannot do better than relate a case that 
occurred to Mr. G. Canu (The Veterinarian, vol. xi, p. 57), as it is 
the plan I pursue in my own practice, and one that I should recommend. 
His patient was a cow, and six legs and head were presented — the head 
and tore extremities in one case, and the four extremities in the other. 
He says, “ it was difficult for some time to distinguish the fore legs 
from the hind ones, and those of one foetus from what belonged to the 
other. The head had only half protruded, and the fore legs of the foetus 
that had the best position were not farther advanced than those of the 
second. The efforts of the mother operated equally on both of them, and 
the labour was making progress. 

That 1 might not make any mistake afterwards, 1 attached threads of 
different colours to the legs of the one and the other. With one hand 
I endeavoured to force back the foetus which presented all four legs, while 
with the other hand 1 attempted to draw for^vard the one whose two fore 
legs alone were to be seen ; but I was unable to accomjdish my purjiose. 
When , I pushed back the foremost one, the hinder ohe presented itself, 
and vice versd, I thought, however, that 1 could take advantage of this ; 
and placing cords around the legs of the one that was in a natural position, 
and giving them to two assistants, apd seizing the one whose fotir legs 
presented, grasping the anterior legs in one hand and the posterior ones 
in the other, and pushing them back with considerable force, white my 
assistant endeavoured to pull the other forward, and the cow fortunately 
helping us at the* moment with a more than usually violent effort, our 
object was accomplished. When the chest of the one that was drawn 
forward reached the biltai of the pelvis, I was compelled to quit niy hold 
of the other, and withdraw ftiy band ; but 1 had forced the other suffici- 
ently back, and thcr6 was room for the first to be expelled. 

The four legs of the' other immediately presented themselves again. 
1 fixed two cords around the hind legs, and gave them to my assistants. 
1 seized the fore legs above the knee, and bent them, and pushed them 
backward, while my jassistants pulled at the hind legs : the croup present- 
ed itself, and the labour was presently accomplished. The first calf was 
the smallest, and died the same day ; the second was reared. The mo- 
ther was kept in the stable for a few days, ond then dismissed. 

I once recoll#!!ct being sent for, a distance of six miles off, to assist a 
cow to calve. It was a breech presentation ; but before 1 arrived a per- 
son in the neighbourhood, ^xpert in these matters, had extracted the calf. 
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and was gfone into the house to get some refreshment, where I also w'ent 
witliout seeing the coW. Soon after, lie left, but I was desired, ere I 
returned, to see the cow, and on going into the eow-liouse 1 observed 
that she looked very full, and strained more violently than appeared 
retpiisite for expelling the placenta. I therefore suspected that there was 
another calf in the uterus, and, on placing my fist to the side, f easily 
detected it. It was a head presentation, without the feet ; but the latter 
I soon got into thoir place, and she speedily calved. 

This case should be a warning to us to ascertain, ere >ve leave, 
whether there is another calf in the uterus, since we may be laughed at by 
others that might be called in after us, or we might be miles off in a short 
time, and the cow at last lost for want of assistance. 

Cross Birth; Back presenting. 

What is called a “ cross birth” is where the back of the ftetus is 
presented without the head or any of the legs making their a{)pearance. 
1 am inclined to tliink that it does not often take place, as it has but rarely 
occurred in my practice ; but whenever it docs, wc must asciwtnin whether 
the head and fore legs, or the hind parts and extremities can be laid hold 
of best, so as to extract the foetus with the greatest ease, and with the 
least danger to the parent. Whichever way wc decide upon, we must 
fasten cords to the feet, &c. for our assistants to pull at, while we turn 
and force back the opposite extremities with one or both of our hands, and 
then extract as in ordinary cases. 

It was stated in BeWs Li/e, April 2, 1 843, that tlie celebrated mare, 
the Queen of Trumps, the property of tlie Hon. E. M. h, Mostyn, and 
winner of the Oaks and St. ijcger, died at York, on the previous 28th of 
March, in giving birth to a filly foal, in consequence of there being a cross 
))irt)i ; and it was said, that no liumaii aid could have saved lier ! 

Tlte Veterinarian^ for January, 
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ENGLISH SPORTS. 

BT 8AR0N. 

FISHING. , 

♦ 

Despite of the prejudices tliat exist against our own climate, I am pre- 
pared, if necessary, to prove that there is no country in the world in which 
out-of-door amusements can be so well enjoyed as in “ merrie ” England. 
The scorching sun, the extreme coldness of the atmosphere, the rapid tor- 
rents which nearly inundate other lauds, the burning volcano, the 
lanche of snow, are sill unknown in our nsitive isle ; and if occassionally 
the foggy air or the pelting rain confine us to the house, it is merely for a 
few hours, instead of fur months, as is the csise in foreign parts. With 
these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed to lay before my readers a de- 
tail of the sports that can be enjoyed during every month of the year in 
this our sea-girt island, giving at the same time such hints ujmn the sub- 
ject as I trust may prove useful to the embryo sportsman, whether native 
or foreign, but more especially to the latter, who 1 find, by advices from 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Brussels, Constantinople, St. Petersburg 
and the Hague, study this Sporting Magazine as a key to all practical 
knowledge connected with the noble science, racing, shooting, coursing, 
fishing, deerstalking, otterhunting, skating, golfing, and yachting. In this 
series of sporting papers 1 purpose to introduce anecdotes of the hunting 
field, the turf, the gentle cntfte, the ice, and the squadron ; tnisting that 
by sa' doing 1 shall be enabled to combine amusement and instruction. By 
the accomplished sportsman, a ‘‘ wrinkle” or two may, I hope, be occa- 
sionally found ; and with this flourish of trumpets, 1 shall at once com- 
mence with the vernal Spring, and its amusements. 

“ In genial Spring, beneath the quivering shade, u 

When cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand.’’ • 

• Pope. 

I 

So much has ^been already written upon the subject of flies, hooks, 
rods, lines, nets, and baits, that I almost despair of throwing any addi- 
tional light upon the subject ; still 1 cannot but flatter myself that a few 
practical remarks upon fishing may not be uninteresting. If my pen fail, 
there is one that never will, and to that Penn I beg to refer my readers, 
who in a small woilc entitled “ Hints and Idaxims,” will find every practi- 
cal information upon the subject of the gentle cr^e. 

After a cold, dreary winter, there are few of the “ lords of the crea- 
tion” who welcome the approach of the opening season with more delight 
than the fly-fisher. The time approaches when, with rod in hand, he 
will place himself behind some stunted tree,qsecluded from the busy haunts 
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of men, by the side of a rapid brook, whieii has so often yielded him 
many a speckled trout. In the mean time, as the days bepflii to leiifi^hen, 
the anxious fisherman prepares to make ready his implements of destruc- 
tion, not ajBfainst fellow-man, but against the finny race. See with what 
vAire and judgment he forms the luring fly. Fc^athers and silks, gold and 
silver thread, furs and hair, are all put in requisition. The lines of the 
tender-hearted fabulist. Gay, himself a fly-fisher, are brought to bear : 

** To frame the fiir#wrought fly, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pfidc : 

Ijet nature guide thee. Sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require : 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail. 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 

And lends the glowing insect proper wings : 

Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 

And every fair promote the fisher’s art.” 

The pliant rod, too, now attracts the fisherman's care ; the joints and 
rings are looked to, the lines uncoiled, the landing-net repaired, the book 
replenished with tlie well-barbed hook, fine, round, strong catgut, whip- 
cord, scissors, nippers, and wax. Daily, nay hourly is the barometer and 
w'eathereock consulted ; the patient follower of old Izaak Walton grows 
sadly impatient for “ a day with the trout.'^ But, as the story-books say, 
to begin with the beginning, 1 find in Pennant’s work the following advice 
to London and suburban anglers : — If the air is cold and raw, the wind 
high, and the water rough, or if the weather is wet, it is totally useless to 
attempt to angle ni the Thames. When the sky serene, the air tem- 
perate, and the water smooth, you may expect success. The proper 
hours for angling are from the time the tide is half ebbed to within two 
hours bf high water, provided the land-floods do not come down. Always 
put your boat under the wind ; that is, if the wind be in the South, keep 
to tli^ Surrey shore ; if JJoith, to the London side.” He then proceeds 
to point out the best places fo^ pitching a boat to angle in tlie Thames 
near London, which in these days of steam-boats, with* tlie addition of tlie 
numerous wharfs, bridges, barges, and piers, would he ratljUM* difliciilt. 
“ The Savoy, York stairs, Somerset JJonse, Doresl stairs, Hlackfriars stairs, 
Water-lane, Trig and J3ssex stab’s : oiitlie Surrey side, Falcon stairs, 
ilarge House, Cuper’s stairs, the Windmill, and Ladihetli.” Steam-boats 
and gas-works, the latter of which have been so fatal to the finny tribe, 
have driven the angler some few miles out of town, and Brentford is now 
the nearest spot to the modern Babylon, in which the followers of old 
Izaak” can try their skill in the piscatory line. There is very good an- 
gling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and perch, from the sides of the aits, op- 
posite Brentford, Islcworth, and Twickenham. Teddingtonbanks are fa- 
mous for good gudgeons andtroaeh, while Kingston Wick and Kingston 
boast of barbel, roaidi, and dace. At Hampton and Siftilmry tliei'e is good 
angling for barbel, roach, t^ice, chub, gudgeons, and from the alts foi* 
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trout and larg'e perch. AVnhoii-deejis and Shepperton-pool arc, however, 
the best places fbr the angler, wlio, like the map of the environs of London 
is conhiied to a circle of fourteen miles round the metropolis. The ri- 
rivers which empty themselves into the “ fruitful Thames,” and others not 
far from it, were, in days pone by, famed for piscatory sport ; but the ra- 
pid strides of the march of improvement have converted all tlie preen 
iields round London into streets and squares, and choked up the rivers 
with pas and parhape. The rivers south of the Thames are still well 
stocked, and tliose of E^er, Cobham, Wcy^>ridpe, and Byfleet abound with 
perch, jack, eels, carp, tench, trout, and the minor fry — dace, chub, roach 
and pndpeons. 

Howel, in dcscrihinp the attractions of the city, says, “ Wheri the 
idler was tired of howls, he had nothinp to do but to step down to Queen- 
hithe or the Temple,” and have an afternoon of such recreation as now 
alone can l)e found some little distance from London. “ flo to the river,” 
he continues, “ what a plciisurc it is to po thereon in the summer time, 
iti boat or barpe, or to po a flounderinp amonp the fishermen.” In the 
repulations too of the “ committee of free fishennen,” recorded in Stowe s 
ijiterestinp Avork on London, may be found most severe and strinpent laws 
apainst ecl-spears, and anplerods with more than two hooks ; and there is 
a provision that fishermen were not to come nearer London than the Old 
Swan on the north bank of the river, and St. Mary Overies on the south. 
An especial enactment provides that it is unlawful to “ hend over any net 
dnriiip the time of flood, whereby both salmons and other kinds of fish 
may he prevented swimminp upwards.” Alas for the cockneys ! that kinp 
of fresh-water fish, the salmon, has taken hjp departure, beinp no lonpcr 
able to live in the troubled mire of that river, described by Drayton as 
renowned for “ shipi^d swans — Queen Thames.” * 

In the reign of Charles the Second, it was the practice of the ladies 
about court to angle in the canal in St. James's Park. Of this tact 
there are many proofs, and among others the following lines by trailer, 
from a poem on St, James’s Park. 

‘‘ The ladies anglinp in the chrystal lalce 

Fcftisl on the waters with the prey they take ; 

^ At once victorious with their lines and eyes, 

They make the fishes and the men their prize.” 

Having made'^these pieliminary remarks, I shall now proceed to notice the 
“ gentle crafte,” 

That fly-fishing is the sublimity of the sport, and the worm-fishing is 
the antipodes of it, few ill be bohl enough to deny. For what can exceed 
trout and salmon fishing — the wild ramble by the river and stream of mer- 
ric England, or by the “ hill-girded lochs” of the land of flood and moun- 
tain ? The whole scene teems with life, every spot is full of beauty, every 
moment is replete with interest. Compare this with the regular flat, stale 
and unprofitable fl6at-and-punt M^ork, grilling under a broiling hot sun in 
' the dog-days, or a drizzling day in September, />lf Battersca-reach, Twicken-^ 
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liam-inciulowK, or Ecl-jiie island, repeating^ Huod*s “ Comic Annual'’ 
lines — 

I gronnd-bait my way as I go, 

And dip at each watery dimple ; 

But, however I wish 
To inveigle the fish, 

To my gentle they will not play simple ? 

At a brandling once gudgeon would gape. 

But they seem upon different terms now ; 

Have they taken advice 
From the Council of Nice, 

And rejected their Diet of Worms now V* 

Rut to our river s|)ort. Dace and roach are much of the same kind, 
both in manner of feeding, cunning, size, and goodness. The haunts of 
dace are gravelly, sandy, and clayey bottoms, deep-shaded holes, water-lily 
leaves, and under the foam caused by an eddy. Dace spawn about the lat- 
ter end of March, and are in season the last week in April. The oak-worm, 
re<l-worin, brandling, and indeed any worm bred on trees or bushes, all kind 
of flies and caterjHllars, are the best bait for dace. For Ashing for roach 
and dace, let your ground-bait he bread, soaked about an hour in water, and 
an equal quantity of bran ; knead them to a tough consistence, and make 
them up into balls, with a small pebble in the middle, that they may sink 
at once, otherwise they would float, and draw the fish beyond the reach of 
your line. J^'or dace you ought to fish within tlirce, and for roach, withiii 
six inehes of the bottom. *They will bite at any fly, but especially at the 
May-Fly. The latter end of April and most part of Alay, it is an cxcidlent bait 
floating at the tdjj of the water. About the latter, end of July these fish 
swarm, and to those wdiose avocations compel them to remain in tlib mnrky 
metropolis, a day's fishing between llichmond-brldge and Hampton may, 
defnieUxV, be not uninteresting. Sir John Hawkins gives an elabo- 
rate description of how these fish* ought to be dressed ; and which, accord- 
ding®to his account, renders them a “ very pleasant and savory food.” He 
recommends their being strewed over with flour, and fried on a gridiron, 
with anchovy and butter for sauce. We ratiier advise their beijig handed 
over to any of the feline race tlmt may infest the premises, to dress and des- 
j)atcli according to their mvii fancy. • • 

In Summer, the barbel frequeiils thcftjtrongest, sv/iftest currents of the 
water, and often stations himself among the piles, •hollow places, moss or 
weeds of deep bridges and wears. This fish is equally strong and cunning ; 
if the halt is not sw^eet he will not bite, but when “ agi’eeable to his palate” 
he will bite with great eagerness. The rod and line must have great 
strength, with a running plummet on the line, and a small piece of lead 
should be ]daeed about a foCit above the hook, to keep the bullet from fall- 
ing on it, so the w^orm will be at the bottom, where they always bite ; and 
wdien the fish takes the bait, ijie plummet will lie, and not choke him. By 
the bending of the rod you will know when he bites, as also with your hand 
you will feel hun make a strong snatch ; then strike, and you will rarely 
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fail if you play him well ; but if you do nut muna^o him with dexterity, he 
will break your line. Hir John ffawkiiis, in his notes on the ‘‘ Complete 
Angler,” relates some gfood anecdotes of the patience of the barbel fisher, 
'riie best bait for this sullen fish is the spawn of salmon or trout ; and, if 
you w'ish to have ^ood spurt, bait the places where you intend to fish with 
it a night or two before. And the earlier in the morning or the later in 
tlie evening that yo\i fish, the greater your sport will be. The lob-worm 
is also a very good bait, care being taken to cover the hook all over with 
the bait. Indeed there are few baits that^the barbel will not eagerly de- 
vour ; green gentles, graves, and bits of hard cheese steeped in honey. 
The best period for fishing is the latter end of May, June, July, and the 
beginning of August. 

(vesner informs us that the barbel is so called on account of the barb 
or beard which is under his nose or chaps. He is a leather-mouthed fish, 
and seldom breaks his hold when hooked ; yet, if he happens to be a large 
one, he will often break both rod and line. We strongly advise the piscator 
who is fortuTiatc enopgli to basket one, to do witii him as we recommended 
with the dace, give him to the cat. 

Carpe diem^ a day for the carp now ! The hsiunts of this fish arc deeji 
holes, nooks under roots of trees, hollow banks, and among green beds of 
weeds and flags. The angler for this fish must arm himself with an addi- 
tional quantity of patience to that usually enjoyed by mortal man, for 
nothing can exceed the subtilty and caution of the carp. They will seldom 
bite in cold weather, and you cannot be either too early or too late at the 
sport in hot weather. If they bite, you need not fear their hold, for they 
belong to that class of the finny tribe called leather-mouthed,” who 
have their teeth in their throat. You must not«forget, in angling for carp, 
to have a strong rod and line ; and, as they are extremely w^ary, it will be 
proper entice them by baiting the ground with a coarse paste. They 
seldom refuse the red worm in March, the caddis in June, nor the grass- 
hopper in June, April, and September. The carp is also fond of sweet 
])aste made of flour, honey, and veal cut into small pieces, and well pounded 
up together. If you fish with gentles, rub them over with honey, and fas- 
ten them to your hook with a deep scarlet threpd dipped in honey :‘this 
will prove an “ artful dodge” in deceiving the fish. Ale-grains steeped in 
blood form an excellent bait for carp, tench, roach, dace, and bream. In 
angling for carp it is necessary to fish near the bottom, with a fine gut next 
the hook, anif a goose-quiA float. The carp is frequently called the queen 
of fresh-water fish and will live the longest of any, fish (the eel excepted) 
out of its pro]ier eleifient. It has been said that they were not originally 
inhabitants of the ponds and rivers of this country, but that they were brought 
into England, and naturalized there, by a Sussex gentleman of the name of 
Mascal, who lived at Plumstead, in that county. Sir Richard Raker, in 
his Chronicle of the Kings of England,” has the following couplet : — 

** Hops and turkeys, carp and beer, 

Came into England all in a^vear." 

And a very good importation, say we. Izaak Walton, that “ sentimental 
savage” as Ryron calls him, dates the introduetjon of carp into this country 
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before the time of Mr. Maseal. Tlie truth probably is, that tliis worthy 
srpiire did not bring* them liitlicr, but that he encouraged the propagation 
of them. Wonderfiil stories have becn]told of the size that carp will attain, 
and the age they will grow to ; but we must refer our readers to the works 
of that intelligent knight already alluded to, Sir John Hawkins, Swam- 
merdam on Insects (edited, London, 1738), Gesner, and other piscatorial 
UteratL 

The chub affords good sport to the angler, 4liough in an epicurean 
point of view, he is perfectly valueless at the table. The haunts of this fish 
are chiefly in large rivers having clayey or sandy bottoms, and in deep 
holes shaded with trees. They are in season from about the middle of 
May until the middle of February ; their spawning time is early in April. 
The chub bites best a few hours before the rising and setting of the sun. 
In March and April you should .angle for him with worms ; in June and 
July with flies, snails, and cherries ; in August and September a paste 
maile of butter and Parmasan cheese, coloured with saffron, is an excellent 
bait. Your line must be very strong, with quill float to it ; strong gut at 
the bottom. The depth in hot weather mid-water ; in cold near the bottom. 
In angling for chub it is necessary to place yourself behind a bush or stump 
of a tree, so as not to be seen ; for this fish is extremely shy, and the least 
shadow will make him sink to the bottom. In the ^fhames, above Rich- 
mond, the best sport may be had by using a fly or grasshopper, either na- 
tural or artificial : 1 strongly recommend the latter, having a gfeat deal of 
what is called by the world “ mawkish sentiment” for the insect. 1 am 
aware that in saying this I am laying myself open to a charge of inconsis- 
tency, for, as a lover of the ‘‘ gentle crafte,” 1 may be accused of cruelty. 
1 admit the charge ; still there are gradations of every vice, and so long as 
artificial means wjll attain their end, it is to my mind, revolting to torture 
a wTetched worm, fly, or grasshopper, by adopting the system so i)ften re- 
commended in what are misnamed Complete Anglers,” viz., “ in using 
the grasshopper, the first joints of the legs must be pulled off.” No won- 
der, with this feeling upon him, that Byron should have written the well- 
known condemnatory lines — 

• 

And angling, too, that solitary vice. 

Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says : 

The quaint old cruel coxcomb ip his gullet • 

Should have a hook, andgi small trout to pull it.” 

The haunts of the perch are chiefly in the sVeams, not very deep, 
under hollow banks — a gravelly bottom, and at the turning of an eddy. If 
the day is cool and cloudy, and the water a little ruffled, he will bite all day 
long, especially early in the morning and late in the afternoon. The best 
baits are minnows, leaches, sticklebacks, small lob, unboiled shrimps, marsh 
and red worms, brandlings, and gentles. In angling for perch, be careful, 
when he bites, to give Mm ample time enough ; otherwise, as he is not a 
leather-mouthed fish, he wiH often break his hold. Though perch, like 
trout, delight in clear, rapid rivers*with pebbly bottoms, they are often found 
in sandy, clayey soils. The best time for angling for them is from the be- 
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^innin^ of May until the end of June ; and, 08, unlike the solitary pike, the 
“ hrijifht-eycd p^jrch” swims in shoals, the patient fisherman may have a 
^ood morning’s sport if he is fortunate enough to find some two or three 
dozen of them ‘‘ at home” under a hollow bank. This fish grows slowly, 
generally averaging about a foot in length, and three pounds in weight, and 
spawns once a year, in March or April. To any lover of the ‘‘ gentle 
crafte” who can get a day’s holiday we strongly recommend the train to 
Oxford, and a inorniiiff’s recreation in the winding river that iTins near this 
seat of learning. J^et him select a dark, breezy day, without cold ; early 
and late hours, say from six to twelve and from three until dusk ; and I 
have no doubt but, as they would say at Oxford, the •perccR JlimatUls will 
quite reward him for his trouble. 

There is a great variety in the growth and colour of trout, as every 
stream and lake differs in the quality of this fish. In the clear, pure 
lakes in rocky and mountainous countries the trout grow very large, 
and sometimes weigh nearly thirty pounds; large rapid rivers con- 
tain trout from ten to fifteen pounds weight, though the generality of 
them in our streams do not exceed five pounds. There is a small 
trout to be found in rapid brooks which, upon the fall of heavy 
showers, swell to a great height, but which in fair weather has but 
little stream. Here, amidst the eddies, deep holes, and amongst the 
roots of trees, may be found plenty of “ swift trout” from one to 
thr(ie pounds weight. The rod for artificial fly-fishing should be 
light, so as to be easily managed Vith one hand ; it should taper 
gradually to the very point, and be so pliant that it will scarcely sup- 
port its own weight, so that when you have hooked your fish it 
should bend and yield to every spring whiclf it makes, but regain its 
straightnVss and elasticity immediately upon the fish being loosed. 
Your live should be thick next the rod, and diminish by degrees, get- 
ting “ beautifully less” at the end, where it should be very fine ; and 
you should have at least five feet of silkworm gut next the fly. ,Your 
first care must be to keep as much out of the sight of the fish as pos- 
sible, throwing your line as far and as lightly oil the water as, you 
can, so as not to make the slightest splash ; your fly must fall on the 
water as light as aJ;histle-down would settle upon it, and the “ artful 
dodge” by which you may deceive the trout is to keep the point of 
your rod in «a tremulous, motion, thus giving apparent life to the 113^ 
In natural fly-fishing it will /mly be necessary to observe that those 
are the best wjliich present themselves by the waterside in the greatest 
numbers. The best w'cnther for this fishing is a cloudy day, keeping 
the wind at your back, by which means your line will be carried fiilly 
out, and you will be enabled to keep your fly dancing upon the very 
surface of the stream. With a May-fly, and such a day as I have 
described, the fisherman may calculate upcvi having an excellent day’s 
sport. 

“ The pike, the tyrant of the water plains,” as Pope describes 
him, outlives all otljer fresh-water fish ; bttt space will not permit me 
to enter either into Ins longevity, or to the wonderful stories that have 
been told of bis voinicity. Fishermen, like travellers, see wonder- 
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ful strani^e sights ; and 1 myself have read of pikes attaining tlnihr 
two hundred and sixtieth year, w^ghing one hundred and seventy 
pounds, and devouring enormous carp, a gold watch, ribbon, and 
seals, a cub fox — an Italian one be it said — and, by a sudden jerk, 
pulling the clerk of Newport parish into Littlesliall Pool, who, ac- 
cording to his account, had some difficulty in escaping the jaws of 
this voracious monster. Dr. Block (rather an ominous name) re- 
lates — “ In 1497> at Kaisers ^Lautern, in the Palatinate, a pike was 
caught which was nineteen feet in length, and weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds ; it was drawn and afterwards painted, which is pre- 
served at the Castle of Lautem ; the skeleton may be seen at Man- 
heim. Emperor Bai*terousse had it put into a pond, in 1230, with a 
]rilt ring attached to it, with a spring to enable it to expand accorditig 
to the growth of the fish : it was caught two hundred and sixty-seven 
years after, and the ring is still preserved at ]\Iariheini in memory of 
this celebrated fish.” M. Kresy, in his treatise on angling as prac- 
tised in France, suggests the following sport : — If the angler wishes 
to amuse himself, let him take six or eight sheep bladders well filled 
and closed, then tie them to a strong cord, and fasten them to pike- 
hooks Nos. 1 and 2, baited ^th a small Jive fish, the cords about half 
the depth of tlie water ; when put in, let the wind drive them about ; 
but if the water is spacious, and no boat at hand, they must be fas- 
tened together at proper distancesi Pike, when large, may be thus 
speared, or shot by a gun fixed under the fish I” Bravo, Kresy ! a 
bladder battue at pike is quite a new sporting feature. 

The pike is a solitary^fish, never swimming in shoals ; he delights 
in a still, steady, unfrequented water, and usually lies amongst flags, 
bull-mshes, stumps of trees, or reeds. In trolling for pike your rod 
must be a strong one, and ringed, for the line to pass through, and 
about three yards and a half in length ; your line about ninety feet 
long, w^oiiud upon a reel. Tlie best baits upon a dull, cloudy day ai'e 
small roaches, dace, and bleak ; hut when the weather is bright and 
the water clear, you should substitute a gudgeon. Be careful not to 
suffer weeds to hang on* your hook, or tlie pike will not be tempted 
to touch it. September and October are the best months for trolling, 
because the weeds are then rotten, and the fish are become fat with 
their summer’s feed. The pike spawns about «the end of Febniary or 
beginning of March. For the taste, tills fish requires a first-rate 
culinary artist, a good* pudding, and some Dutclii sauce,* making a 
dish worthy any gmirmeVs board. 

The eels’ haunts are chiefly amongst weeds, under roots and stumps 
of trees, holes and clefts in the earth, and in the verdant mud 
also about wears, bridges, and floodgates, and old mills. In winter 
they conceal themselves in tlie mud, and in summer seldom rove about 
by daylight ; but by night you may take a great number of them 
by laying lines so leaded as fp touch the ground, and baiting the liook 
with garden worms, minnows, leaches, sm^l gudgeoas, or lobs. There 
are two ways of taking the sliver eel” by day — snigUng and lob- 
bing. The. former is thus ‘performed — ^take a strong line, with the 
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hook baited with a lob worm, and go to such places as above mention- 
ed, dropping the hook into the hole by the help of a cleft stick ; if 
the “ slippery gent” is there, he will assuredly bite : it mH be ne- 
cessary to tire him a little before you attempt to land him, or he will 
break your line. In lobbing for eels you must afiix some large lob 
worms to a strong whip-cord two yards long ; then make a knot in 
the line, about six or eight inches from the worms, running a hollow 
piece of lead of about three* quarters o{ a pound weight down to the 
knot ; then fix all to a pole, and use it in muddy waters : when the fish 
tug, give them time to fasten ; then draw them gently up, and hoist 
them quick to shore. A punt is very useful in this kind of fishing. 

1 now come to pond fishing, and shall commence with the tench, 
which, by old authorities, is treated with the greatest contempt. It 
loves to feed in the foulest waters, and thrives but indifferently in a 
'dearer clement. It is not usual for the tench to exceed more than 
four or five pounds in weight, though there are instances of much larger 
ones. They spawn about the middle of July, and are best in season 
from the beginning of September until the end of May. They will 
bite during all hot weather ; I should recommend April ahd May to 
the tench angler. Among the most attractive baits are the lob and red 
worm, a gentle, or a paste made of the crumb of bread and honey. 

I'he bream thrives better in ponds than rivers, and the baits recom- 
mended for the tench will be eqqglly good for this fish. Gloomy and 
windy days are the best for this sport. As the bream is a strong and 
vigorous fish, it is necessary to have strong tackle ; you must also be 
carehil not to show youraelf, for your prey^is both vigilant and cunning. 
In river fisliing it will be as well to bait your ground with boiled barley 
malt or sweet honey paste. The best season for dhgling is from the 
first of May until the end of August, llie bream is not much admired 
in England as a table delicacy, though our continental neighbours, the 
French, pronounce it to be a dish worthy the attention of the ej)icure. 

I am now reduced to the lowes); form of angling, the gudgeon ; a 
sport that must ever remind one of one’s bopsh days, when wo* were 
wont to fish with a crooked pin for tittlebam in a basin of water, and 
which fiiUy exemplifies the trite old saying of “ a fool at one end and a 
worm at the other and yet how often have I witnessed the patience 
and anxiety of a party hf pleasure in a fiat-bottomed boat off Richmond 
Rridge, bobbing for this lillfputian specimen of the finny race. See the 
resignation Of the elderly gentleman, who, like* patience upon a monu- 
ment, or rather like endurance in a punt, sets for hours ruminating 
over a legendary gudgeon ; mark the excitement of the middle-aged 
gent” in the fustian coat and planter’s hat when he sees the cork 
dancing on the surface of the waters ; watch the eagerness of his better- 
half, when she finds the rod gently quiv^I^iiig in her trembling band ; 
listen to the half-uttered cry of joy that escapes the lips of the urchin, 
speedily suppressed by the gruff tone andsiillen look of the parent as the 
youth lands his lo.ig-sought-after, unresisting prize ; witness ' the cure 
with which the young alfd innocent miss furnishes the hook with a liv- 
ing bait-— the tender-hearted damsel, who would probably 'faint at the 
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fnghk' of a spider upon her dress, feels no compunction in thus torturing 
the writhing^ worm. But it is time to take leave of these cockney punt- 
ers, these gpentles and simples, and proceed to the sport ; for, as 1 write 
for all classes of readers, from the tyro of the Thames to the accomplished 
fisherman of the rapid Spey, I must enter a little more hilly into gudg^con 
angflingf. Suffice it then to say that these fish are scattered up and down 
every river in the shallows during the heat of summer, and that in the 
autumn, when the weeds liegfin to rot and the weather becomes cold, they 
congreg^ate together and get into deeper parts of the water. As this fisli 
is leather-mouthed, when once st«*uck he is seldom lost. The baits are 
usually gentles, worms, wasps, and cads ; the small red worm is reckoned 
the best. 

From the lowest form 1 now approach the beau ideal of the sport-— 
trout and salmon fishing in the Highlands of Scotland ; and so proverbial 
is the hospitaUty of the sons of the north, that it only requires an intro- 
duction to any proprietor of the soil to procure a good day's fishing. 
Picture to yourself, then, a morning at daybreak, a cloudy sky, and the 
wind from the south, which, according to the poet, blows your fly into 
the fish’s mouth your gilly” and mountain pony are. at the door of 
one of the neatest and cleanest of way-side inns. Start not, English 
reader ; for there is cleanliness in the rural parts of Scotland. Witness 
the Gordon Arms at Fochabers, near the very river 1 am about to conduct 
you. Your breakfast is over, and such a meal that your regular stay-at- 
home Englishman has no more idea of than a Highlander has of knee 
buckles. What think you of kipper salmon, trout, fresh from the river, 
venison and mutton, ham^ cold grouse and ptarmigan, oat cakes, milk 
porridge — ^none of your London sky-blue or mi^eau, as it is cried about 
the streets, and has been inaptly translated haff water — mar-malade, and 
mountain dew. You mount your pony, and after a rough ride thrdligh the 
most varied and stupendous scenery of mountain, wood, lochs, and bums, 
you reach your destination. A gigantic craggy cliff, at least five hundred 
yards high, over-shadows a ra^id torrent, which rages like a cataract, 
ocCf*^lonally subsiding into deep holes, and here your “ gilV’ informs you 
are the favourite hauntG^of the salmon. Your tackle is speedily adjusted, 
and incased in a suit of Macintosh’s lower habiliments^ with boots to match 
— and here be it said, that Peal, of Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, is quite 
the premier of all England for wateqiroof lioots— >you plnnge in waist- 
deep. After some little time, in wdiich ^our patience may be put to the 
test, you find yourself flaying a very heavy fish ; your “ gilty” enjoins you 
to “ take time and be canny.” Now the “ fresh-water king” dashes and 
struggles to break your line ; then is the time for the watchful eye or 
cautious fisherman to come into action : you must play your prey with the 
nicest judgment, exhausting him by hurrying him rapidly down the stream, 
keeping his head high upimthe current, until his strength is irrecovendily 
expended, when you lead him gradually into still water. Tlien is the 
moment of victory ; you fastep your gaff into the opening of his gills, one 
struggle more” from the captured victim, and the prize, an eighteen 
pounder, is yours. The salmon is generally to be found in all rivers con- 
nected with the sea, pasting the winter and fine weather in rapid and clear 
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streams ; it spawns in the mouth of May in rivers with sandy or rocky 
bottoms. So many works have, however, been written upon salmon and 
its that I am unwilling to trespass longer uimn the attention of 

my readers. Much practice and art is necessary in killing a fine eighteen 
pounder,” and no theoretical knowledge will avail the young beginner ; I, 
therefore, recommend him to place himself under the guidance of some old 
fishennan, whether in England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, and he will 
learn more in a few days by the river side tlian he would in month.s over 
the librai-y fire : with all the salmonias in the world before him. While 
upon the subject of the salmon, 1 cannot refrain from mentioning that a 
French author asserts that this fish was tlie means of discovering the pas- 
sage of the Caspian Sea into the Black Sea and Gulf of Persia. It was 
done in the following manner : — A certain number of Scalnioii were caught, 
and, after their tails were run through with silver or gold rings, they were 
set at liberty, and some were afterw^ards found in the Blac^k Sea and Per- 
sian (lulf. When salmon is taken for profit, not pleasure, nets are used ; 
they are of a large size, r(*gulatcd by the depth and breadth of the river, 
witli lead to sink one side and cork to support the other. One end of tlie 
net is held by men on the shore, while the other is fastened to the stern of 
a boat, which is row'cd in a circular direction, and finally brought to the 
landing place ; the nets are then hauled on shore, and the fish packed in 
ice for the London market. The Duke of Richmond has a splendid 
sfdmon fishery on the Spey, which ^brings into his Grace’s cofifers some 
thousands per annum ; the gi'eatest portion of the fish that are caught are 
sent to the London markets, while others are packed and hermetically 
sealed in tin cases, ami despatched to every yfirt of the globe. During a 
ramble^ through Scotland I found myself at Speymbuth, where the process 
of catching and packing the fish w'as going on. I'hrough the kindness of 
the spirited entrepreneur^ Mr Hogath, 1 was permitted first to catch my 
salmon, then to put him into a little salt water, and then to seal him down. 
For nearly a year it remained unopened, and when the seal was U'oken, 
as the old nursery song says, 

“ Was not it a dainty dish to set before a king I” * 

HeUogabalus or George IV. would both have relished it. 

After salmon fishing in the Highland rivers, there are few amuse- 
ments that t*an come up <Co a day with the trout,” cither in the English 
or Scotch lakes. At Poolcy-bridgc Inn, at the foot of Uls-water, boat- 
men and boats are over ready to convey the bnicher of the angle to the 
lake ; and there are few sports in England in which he will procure better 
sport. The Tweed, I^ch Awe — nay, indeed, almost all the rivers and 
lakes in Scotland will furnish excellent spori. In Lodi Awe the salmo 
ferox or hull trout abound ; they sometimes grow to the weight of thirty 
pounds. In trolling for this monster of the** lake you must have strong 
tackle, with at least a hundred yards of line; the best bait is a small 
trout. When the fish is struck you must-be careful to give him ro^ 
enough, for, as he iai^a most poweriiil specimen of the finny tribe, he will 
unquestionably walk off wltli hU trout, leaving you without yours, and a 
broken line to boot.* The best months for angling are from April to 
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October, and the finest time of the day from four till ten in the mbminif, 
and fi*om four in the eveningf until sunset. A southerly wind with a 
gloomy lowering’ sky will suit the fisherman the best, next to that a westerly 
wind ; but be careful to avoid an easterly one as you will probably catch 
nothing but a cold, and the rheumatism. Fish will seldom bite in a hoar 
frost, nor before a shower of rain. 

An angler must be a paragon of patience ; never dejected with bad 
sport or elated with good. should hide himself as much as possible^ 
as his aquatic prey are usually timorous and shy. There is an old saying 
that ** a good workman is always known by his tools,” and this is parti- 
cularly applicable to the fisherman, for if his rod atid tackle are not kept 
in the neatest order, if his baits are not in the greatest state of perfection, 
if his fly-hook is not so nicely arranged that he can select at a moment's 
glance the feathered hook, his exertions will be futile. The follower of 
old Izaak ought to avoid all bnght or glaring eolours in his fishing eos- 
tume ; a dark-tweed shooting jacket and trowsers of invisible green or 
stone colour, with a hat or cap to match, are the best for the sport. A 
leaping pole with a spike at the end of it, for the puqiose of fording 
brooks and ditches, a forester's knife, and a well-stored basket of sand- 
wiches and brandy, are very agreeable auxiliaries, and ought to be entrusted 
to the care of your piscatorial “ gilly.” 

In conclusion, let me add that large fish are to be found in deep 
water, and all kinds of small fish in clear, brisk-running streams with 
gravelly bottoms ; salmon, trout, and — oh, the fall from the sublime to 
the ridiculous — gudgeons in clear, rapid-running water with sandy bottom ; 
carp and tench in still, n^iddy water ; barbel, dace, and eluib in deep, 
running water ; pike, perch, bream, and roach in deep and lively water ; 
eels and lamprey ih quiet, deep water. ^ 

Sporting Review for March and April, 


THE RACING IN SEPTEMBER.* 

o 

BY CRAVEN. 

The past month set in with a meeting at Warwick, and closed with 
one still in process of development at Newmarket; nevertheless, its rac- 
ing business began, continued, and ended with Doncaster. That meeting 
— ^in relation to the turf M«parcel of the system known in this country 
under the title of spiirting” — I consider the nfost remarkable occasion 
within my experience. The <^ance medley of its issue I leave altogether 
out of consideration : the resiut had nothing to do with rhyme or reason. 
Time was when the great northern races constituted one of the most im- 
portant rural festivals in Grdht Britain. Hme was when the nobb homea- 
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of Yorkshire were thrown open in anticipation of the Doncaster revel, 
and dainty dames and stalwart squires made up their minds for a round 
of junketting^ and jollity. 'Hme is when srarce a remnant of that good 
old English character remains, lime is when pleasui'e ^elds place to 

profit— K)r its forlorn liojic. lime will be 

Somehow or other, the turf season began to flag directly after 
Epsom. Ascot, from imperious circumstances, was sadly shorn of its 
accustomed Mat : as sumraei* advanced,^ so did not the career of the 
course. Even Goodwood, with its galaxy of gorgeousness, felt the ab- 
sence of one bright particular star. But hereabouts the interest, the 
popular concern in racing, began to revive ; and you saw, by the returns 
from the speculative quarters, that the Leger was a source of sporting 
investment. It was manifest the tide of betting had set in — ^that tide 
which, to the book-maker, “ taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
The race for the Derby was understood to have been a mistake, and con- 
sequently I was going to say (but that would have been nonsense) the 
winner and the second were at similar odds for their north country 
engagement — ^the St. Leger quotations for July ruling Pyrrhus the First 
and Sir Tatton Sykes at 5 to 1 i^t. either. About this time rumours 
were abroad concerning the latter of those horses, according to which 
much mystery attached as to his proprietorsliip. It was hinted that he 
was no longer under the control of the party in whose name he stood for 
his engagements in the Calendar — if,, indeed, he had not ceased to belong 
to him altopther. The .name of a gallant officer was amalgamated with 
the transaction, and, whether justly or unjustly, 

** Quite athWlEurt 

' Went all decorum,” 

The trhe version of the affair I believe to have been that in the course 
of the summer arrangements were made, to prevent any disappointment 
occurring as to the horse coming to the post for the St. Leger — ^4, equal 
main and chance.” It was immediately bn this satisfactory settlement that 
commissioners were selected to back him quietly ; and an admirable policy 
was pursued : still it was all but impossible to gtt the public to touch him 
at any price. In this straight his backers turned their hands — some of 
them, at least — ^to something else, and they contrived to get on heavily, 
and at a bargain, about Fimey Boy. Thus things went on — slowly enough, 
indeed — ^in the market, certain«iioininations in the crack stables being talk- 
ed of, when Pyrrhus received coup de grace at Y6rk from a young turfite 
of great enterprise and spirit. The race for the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
had but little effect : no augury of account was drawn from its shadows, 
and people presently went their ways to Doncaster, where a rendezvous 
awaited them altogether without parallel. 

Never were such multitudes before gathered together to celebrate the 
Hyperborean Olympics: The town could not hold the half of them ; 
and as the weather wite as hot as imagiiu^on can conceive it under any 
cireumstances, what J;he pilgrims suffered, on whom Sir Tatton Sykes was 
btoing like the dog-star, beggars description. Nobody, of course, cared 
a brass fiirtbing about* what was ultimately Hone with him ; only every- 
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lK>dy tore his haT, in the conviction that somethinfif would be done, with- 
out his havinj^ “ the office.” On Monday mornin^f all the world was on 
the race-course to see the cracks parade. John Scott did not join the 
procession with his lot; and of those that did show, the talent thought 
small beer. In short, I don’t think there was a man, woman, or child, 
that would not have made oath Sir Tatton Sykes couldn't lose, barring his 
friends interfered. 

I will carry this episode ^through its various phases, and then return 
to the narrative of the meeting. At the Rooms, on the evenings of Mon- 
day and Tuesday, little else was discussed save the Sir Tatton policy. It 
was known that the ablest diplomatists were exhausting their skill upon 
it. For my part, I was all eyes and ears ; for though pretty well hlazd 
to turf-bedevilment, here was quite a novel passage. Probably, indeed 
very likely, without the pretence of a foundation public report built up 
sucli a grim catastrophe as might astonish an ogre. Every one would 
have it, soine horrible coup de tMUre was at hand : all blue flames, 
fiends, and so forth ; though no one knew wherefore such were necessary 
to the plot of the melodrame. You learnt that Ca{)tain Pitt had declared 
he would permit William Scott to ride Sir • Tatton if he liked but 
you couldn’t find out, for the soul of you, how Captain Pitt might be in 
a condition to prevent a man from mounting his own horse. You heard 
that another gentleman — ^to outward seeming utterly uiigermane to the 
matter — ^had vowed to his peflUtes (hat, sooner than Scott should bestride 
that nag, he would eat both the horse and liis rider. You heard that all 
sorts of thieves were to be put up. People swore till they were black in 
the face that Scott’s frien^ meant to “ hocuss” him rather than that he 
should play his Derby pranks over again. An individual that I should 
have expected hdfcter things from protested, in my presence, at 1 1 p.m. 
on Tuesday, that he had just left that devoted horseman dead drunk in 
the streets, when 1 knew, of my own knowledge, that he was in his 
virtiuRis 'bed. About this date, too, the murder was out touching the 
Sykes commissioners, who had *been flirting with Fancy Boy. Oh I 
weukin’t they dose Bill ! — wouldn’t they sluice him with brandy-grogs, 
compounded after the reeSpe of Mynheer Van Dune I 

Would it ever be Wednesday ? At length we hailed the dawn, 
bi-with the fate of William and of Sykes.” You learnt early that the 
former was “ sweating,” a necessary though an ungraceful process ; how 
many connected with his fortunes were doteg the same thing ! Soon after 
noon the million moved to the course. Lo ! there was the Scott ! 

See where he coAies, with poppy and mendragora, 

And all the drowsy syrups of the East,.'' 

watched by files of fellows, ready to pepper him with apothecaries’ shops, 

while around a faithful band formed a cordon sanitaire 

You think I’m making a mauvaise plaisanterfe 9 As*sure as you’re a 
sinner, there were scores w|^o would have “exhibited” a ton of arsenic 
to him, had they only been able to compass the oppertunify. You trem- 
ble for him, naturally ; but his hour was nut come ; so sipping half a glass 
of weak brandy-and-water ’(which he spat^out again, with a natural con- 
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tempt), this jockey, “ like scorpion girt by fire,” was tossed into liis saddle 
— ^from which .he descended the ninner of the Great St. LegCr I 

The taste for horse-racing has increased in popularity within the last 
dozen years almost beyond belief ; not, perhaps, to the advantage of the 
turf, as a useful rural agent ; but a class now take especial interest in its 
concerns that before ca^ little, if at all, about it. In the great mercan- 
tile districts, thousands of men of substance have become smitten with the 
ambition of speculating in tli^odds. Almost in every town in the kingdom 
there are sweeps and lotteries drawn, having reference to the prindpal 
events of the season ; and a vast amount of money is, through their means, 
thrown into clreulation for sporting puqioses. One licensed victualler 
alone drew ^3,914 odd in prizes for the races at this meeting. How 
many hundreds of bH^eraft did the same thing ? No wonder, therefore, 
that hundreds now flcW to the great courses, which in former time w ould 
not have had>a solitary representive from them. Commerce has shaken 
hands adth^ypiortu^ enteqirise ; and in such phalanxes do the new friends 
seek theo^^ familiars, that this year, at Doncaster, one body of London 
tradesmen .publicly announced that their especial ’Change would be at a 
particular*1tbstel of the town. No wonder, then, that the last meeting at 
the head-quarters of the Northern Turf was without precedent in the mat« 
ter of attendance. 

Since those that always went, then went the more ; 

And thousands went that newer went before. 

This leviathan tryst commenced on the 15th ult., and lasted for four 
days of the most broiling weather ever known to a western autumn. 1 
cannot, perhaps, more truthfully set forth its wief passages than by giving 
such notes as I took of them at the time, together wkli such reflections 
and obfifbrvations as after-experience assisted me to. We will, to this intent, 
imaghie it the first day of the four, and tliat we are strolling together on 
the exercise-ground, strewn by the dew as it were with “ diamond dust.” 

Long before eight a.m., there werO as many gentlemen of enterprise 
and spirit on the race-course as would liave made a respectable meetjpg^t 
another place. The turn affairs had taken a few hours before at the rooms 
was quite, enough to whet the public appetite for a taste of the quality 
of the L^er horses. On the faith of a trial with the Hero, Sting, from 
an extreme outsider, sprung to fourth in the odds. The aspect of the 
market on Monday night augured ill for the character of the great event 
under negotiadon, and some of its principal agbnts. At midnight the 
Rooms were crowded, and 1 never saw a more anxious assembly, or one 
more absolutely delivered over to its own conceits. Betting was not 
languid — because all were on the qui vive the instant a mouth was opened 
to ask the price of anything. But betting there was not, save in a few 
sofitaiy casee where men had commissions to execute. Any one, 1 befievo 
in my cons^nee, could liave driven any horse to any odds he pleased. An 
offer to lay 8 to 1 wfpmA Fancy Boy paraly^ his backer^, and you heard 
people, with fathoms of faces, declare he was gone— flummoxed— dead, 
and hung up to dry. Mr O’Brien laid Mr Mytton ^4,000 to s£i,000 
agninst Sir Tatton Sykes. I have no doubf a hand fide bet'; and now 

4 • ' • 
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t^liat do I think of the inventmeiit ? That hiin&i's us to the head and 
front of our inquiry. 1 have seen this f(reat public “ pot” and, so far as 
the eye ^ocs, he is in |?uod ibrm. JieyoiicL this, all is mystery, fi^cott is 
walking, and at the wei^dit to ride ; hut otherwise, they say, very unfit. If 
he persists in his present purpose of heing* liis own jockey, there is but 
one opinion, and that is that the race will probably, be thrown away. John 
Scott's horses had not arrived this niorning, so that llrocardo of course 
Was not seen. His team are iu force — but as yet tha horse is dark, 
I):4\vson had his lot out — “ a^ house divided against itself.” There were 
some twelve or fourteen of them — ^but everybody ran after Fancy Boy. 
They only walked, however, so that sliglit lines were left for the curious. 
Poyiiton was certainly not %3cry lame. Free Lance is a nice goer, and so 
is not Homance — one can’t conceive the policy of running this gaunt mare, 
except for the purpose of losing Cranebrook is a strong soil: : 

which Sting is not. 

Having in this wise gossiped, and subsequently broken fast, somewhat 
late in the afteriKuni we betook oui*self to the course. Its c^ondition was 
perfect ; so was most of its arrangements — always excepting the wcigliing- 
liouse, wliieh was a little closet like a buly's dressing-room. Tlie little 
men, in motley, all ovcrlfud in the crush like the colours iu a kaleidoscope, 
had the oddest effect in the world. The attendance was very considerable ; 
and hard upon three o’clock the racing began with tins Fitzwilliam Stakes, 
won by Red Robin — a very close slyive with Wit’s-End. The Cleveland 
Hajidicap Lady.Wildair won, as she could ill avoid with Nat aud78t. 1211)s. 
on her. To tills succeeded tiie Champagne, with seven Htartei*s, all placed. 
They took even money Plai^ft won ; hut he did not, for V^aii Tronip beat 
Iiiin easily ; at all events, his sides were iintoiiched. TJie winner is almost 
too fine an atiimuKor his year. Quoad PJanct, a friend of mine bad an 
idea, a little while since, of buying him ; and, with that vicw% took^Iavor, 
the well-known veterinarian of Bond-street, down to Goodwood — but re- 
tunieib without his errand or his horse. 1 understand his legs were not 
quite so flat as might have been de*8irable. This — at what it is worth — for 
the (kihhlers in next year’s Derby. The Hero having vanquished an un- 
w^orthy foe for the Queen^ Guineas, the day’s list w’as told out. 

Wednesday, the anniversary of the St. Leger, and such an annlver* 
saiy I Such a popular demonstration was never seen in these parts. 
Long lieforc noon the town was inconveniently thronged ; tlib tlirorough* 
fares, in fact, were all but impassable, ilftid then the excitement, under 
a roasting temperature f It w'as an es|iecial Proviiieiice that the whole 
multitude did not part with their senses simultsmeously ! In the rooms 
there w^as warm work too. It will be seen from the quotations how 
horses went up and down — ^nobody knew, or seemed to care w hy or where* 
fore. Thus they made Sting a great feature. I wonder did John Day 
give the Hero his breakfast before he brought the lawyer’s nag to trial ? 
So soon as it was known that Scott would ride, everybody declared no- 
thing short of a miracle could .save him from being hocussed before ha 
got up. His friends, however, formed a chevawv^de-frize round him 
from the moment he set foot on the lawn till he left it in the saddle ; and 
thus, most probably, the fiite*of the day was^ turned. Of thq dozen tliat 
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started, iiotlniig was roally in the I'ace except the winner and lagfO — H 
horse that fully justi fieri the opinion 1 have always expressed of him. 

Now that all is over, mention must be made of the course adopted 
towards tlie public by Captain Pitt — the owner, for the nonce, at all 
events, of Sir Tatton. It was all that became a gentleman. He was 
fully aware of the schemes at work to make the horse and his rider — who-* 
ever that might be — safe, if the thing was to be rlone by human ingenuity 
or inlinman rascality. Had Scott not grddeii, William Oates, his trainer, 
would have been put up — a young man whose conduct throughout the 
whole liusiness was beyond all pi* 2 usc. He wrought as became one who 
seiTes his master — his domestic governor — and the public. 

At starting they took 3 to I about Hroeardo ; the same about Sir 
Tatton: 11 to 2 about Sting; 7 to 1 about the Traverser; 8 to 1 about 
Fancy Boy ; 10 to I about lago ; and nothing else under 20 to 1. It 
ivas a tremendously triie-mn race, from the desperate speed at which Tom 
Tulloch made play for his confederates. No doubt Scott rode his horse 
like a master of his art. He was all patience, so long as that virtue might 
serve him : and his finish, when lago rushed up to his quarters, was per- 
fect. 'Fiiat he should ever put a thief into his mouth to steal away his 
brains ! Sir Tatton Sykes h(‘>at lago t^y lialf a length for tliis, one of the 
fiistcst Legers on record : the time being, T believe, accurately kept — 
three inhmtes sixteen se(^onds. The Selling Stakes was won by Lord 
('liesterfiehrs colt by Don John outpf Gamclass, and the 300 sovereigns 
match by Gabbler, heating (3hainbearer by half a length. The Corpora- 
tion Piute Godfrey won ; and Tom Tulloch walked over for the Foal 
Stakes. i 

'liiursday gave to those who sought it another brilliant day’s sport : 
for myself 1 was dead l)eat by the excitement of the pteceding afternoon, 
and cultivated quiet among the partridges in the neighbourhood of Brods- 
wortli. The racing everybofiy assured me was first-rate, tlie North of 
England Produce Stakes being walked over for hy Kismet. IMiiKp narried 
off the Innkeeper’s Plate in a field of a baker’s dozen ; and Bingliam the 
Municipal Stakes, being Crossier by a neck, and two others. Now^pame 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap, with fourteen* runners: won by Cranc- 
hroiik (they do say •by dint of good riding) ; but I think also hy a good 
animal. lago, another good animal, secured the Three- Year-Old Sfcikes 
for his gallant owner — a%nug little 4>1100. What useful things useful 
horses are ! ® 

Friday, how tlufCup day, of course held the'' company till the finale. 

It was a goodly wind-ii]i. The great event, indeed, was a small matter ; 
for the Hei‘o won tlie Cup as he might a saddle at a fair. I^rd Stratli- 
more bought Brocardo at a stiff figure to show for it ; but a decent donkey 
would have looked 'as well in the race. Is this Hero another Eclipse, or 
what sort of a set we^e^thc five he beat into*Iits ? The s|>ort opened witli 
* the squire,’ on his filly, Giselle, beating Blind Hookey and his master in 
a canter. Ennui, one of Mr Moatyn’s Bqntinck bargains, won the Park 
Hill, beating seven competitors by a neck. For the Two-Year-Old 
Htak^ they did not start Van Tromp ; and Slander succumbed to Fore- 
closure; but Slamler waa hardly in her form. The Town'Plate^ in two 
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heats;, the Duke of Richmond (the quadiiiped) won ; and Ilesscitiiie re- 
ceivings forfeit in a 5(K)/. match from Mr O'Brien, the meeting: teiminat- 
ed. Lord Strathmore and Sir John Gerrard are the stewards for 1847 — 
two progressive patrons of the noble art — ^as horse-racing: may be called, 
just as tiicy desigsiiate fox-hunting: the noble science. 

Sporting Review ^ for Oct» 


THE MODERN RULE OP DRINKING. 

A man of sense may take three g'lasscs : 

'I'he first for self ; the next the lasses ; 

The tliird to finish. But no fourth — 

Unless to friends, east, west, south, nortlu 
A fifth — ^if one is given to rliyme, 

Wine wings him to the Jinie sublime ; 

A sixth, ’tis scarcely worth the mention, 

A bard must sharpen his invention. 

And if your muse is at a stand, 

A sefeiith is like a magic wand ; 

It sweeps you o’er Parnassus’ top ; 

All eighth — perhaps ’tis time to stop ; 

And yet, by Helicon idiviiie. 

What bal'd would libel number nine ? 

A tenth, witli joy in every pore. 

Pray, why not finish the half score ? 

There stands the mighty Magnum i||)arkliiig, • 
While all the world is round lii darkling. 

Eleven — one must stop at length — * * 

Pooh ! wine is spirit, wit and strength* 

IVelve — ^better still — ^no man can cozen 
Life’s troubles under the round dozen. 

Hang counting, •when one’s health’s in question. 
Good mne is good for the digestion. 

Here, bumpers I ^one but men of Gotham 
Would stop before they reach’d the bottom. 

Blackwood^! Magasine* ^ 
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HIGHLAND SPORTS, AND SPORTING QUARTERS. 

BY LINTON. 

MBGGERNIE CASTLE, IN^RMORISTON, ETC. 

The castle of Mejfffcniic is skuat^in Glen Lyon, Perthshire, a small, 
narrow and secluded valley, which reaches almost to the confines of Ar- 
gyleshire, and is in truth one of the most romantic and l)cautiful to be found 
throughout the Scottish dominions. The house — or, more properly speak- 
ing, the castle, for it bcara in parts much the resemblance of an ancient 
French chateau — is placed almost in the centre of the above-named valley 
or ^len, in a sinjcularly seciuestered part of the country, beingf actually some 
fourteen or fifteen miles from the residence of any but one other laird or 
proprietor, and about the same distJiiice from a medical man or post-office 
— two most essential neijiihboura in so remote a locality. A noble avcniu;, 
pniici])ally of lime-trees, niiiniiiff parallel with the river Lyon for the best 
part of a mile— and which avenue, were it within twenty miles of the me- 
tropolis, from its natural beauties would attract thousands — ^forms the ap- 
proach of Mefygernie from the east. The castle itself stands clear on a 
beautiful lawn (which it mi^ht be), and ffrassy paik (nhich it really is) ; 
on which arc scattered some of the finest trees to lie found in the 
lands. The place, in fact, is one of peculiar beauty and interest, not only 
from ^he position, which appears as if isolated# from the rest of tlie world, 
but also from its pfreat antiquity and neighbourhood to the scenes of 
many ^ bloody Highland conflict. 

The house Is one of those ancient piles, constructed in times of danger, 
where strength was the first and greatest object ; the walls are accordingly 
of immense thickness, and the doors d(‘f(^nded by iron gratings of |irotligions 
size and weight. A doiyon excavated from the foundations, is even to the 
present day adorned with hooks, on which the finishing stroke of tliff law, 
or rather the will of barbarous and despotic chiefs, hiis, we are told, been 
frequently executed.** Alas ! would the ghosts of some of these departed 
‘victims but /leign to make tludr appearance in this said donjon during the 
shooting season, w'e question w'J(etherthey wwdd not be somewhat “mazed” 
9S the Scotcl\ term it, and instead of resuming tjieir places as “ damp, 
moist bodies” on the fiooks, they would, probably, hang a cauldron thereon 
in which to make a stew of the abundant game they there would find, or 
mull a few bottles of good port or claret, with which tlm bins that now 
adorn its sides arc well filled. In all other respects it remains as in the 
time of Robert the Second. ^ 

There is much accfc'mmodation and all required Cfjmfort to be found in 
the interior of Meggeriiie castle, both as regards the more modern portion 
of the building, as also in the fine old tower, which forms one of its ex- 
tiemities, and is diySlcd into many good sleeping npartmeiits, to which the 
turrets form admirable dressing-rooms i none*of them are, lipwever, large, 
which is not surpiisiiig when we c^sidCr the remote age in which they 
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were built, and the ^eat object of safety wliich the founders must have 
kept in view. Some old portraits, both of the Menzies branch, as also of 
the Stewarts of Cardnay, adorn the walls ; likewise those of the late Mr. 
and Mrs Menzies. The proprietor is descended in the male line from 
Sir John Stewart of Cardiiey, son of King* liobert the Second, from whose 
eldest son he is the fifteenth in descent. From the second son of Sir John 
the family of Stewart of Dalgarnc, in Athol, is descended. Hy the female 
line Mr Menzies possesses theje^^s of Megiircrnie and ruldares, and is 
a branch of the family of Menzi^Piof Castle Menzies, chief of the same. 
The present owner of Meggeniie has very recently .nttained his majority, 
and he wisely prefers Adlowlng the example of numeitjus other Highland 
lairds, of letting his ancient chateau, and its glorious shooting iriunors, to 
a noble and generous English sportsman, who kee]>s the one from falling 
to decay, and preserves the other with the greatest cai e, to residing in a 
place which, notwithstanding its many beauties, save in the sunny months 
of sinniner or autninn, would he a sort of living grave. lint we must dwell 
as hriefiy as possible on family liistory or historical facets, and lend on, 
ns quickly as may be, to those details more congenial to onr sporting 
reiidcrs, or say, doubtless in the feelings, if not in the words, of many 
a Highland chiefudn who formerly lived on his own domain, consisting 
of some leagues of henithcred hills, watered hy many a trout-stream and 
salirioii-rivcr, killing his own game and eating his own venison, surround- 
ed and beloved by his clansmen — ^ 

** My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 

My idle greyhound loathes his food, 

My horse is weary of his skill, 

AAl I am sick of captive thrall. 

1 wish 1 were as I have been. 

Hunting the hart in forest-green, 

^ With bended bow and bloodhound free, 

For that's the life is meet for me." 

j 

Indeed, scarcely a qtiartcr of a ccntjiry lias (dapsed since the pos- 
session of a Highland shooting quarter — a source# of such great aii- 
tiiiniial enjoyment — was heard of, and frequently spoken of with delight 
and longing by the genuine sportsman. At that* period, hen^wer, it was * 
a gratification only practically know n to, ^nd participated in by, the 
afiiiicnt or aristocratic \iiembcr8 of society ; in fact^ tlie possession of a 
Highland shooting quarter inferred also a place in the high{.\st ranks of 
society, with the frequent addition of a stud at Melton, ami a house in 
the lordly west of the metropolis. The question, “ Do you go to the 
Moors this season ?” was uttered by the same voice which questioned your 
ntteiidaiiee at Almnck’s or the Opera. And few such true high-born cava- 
liers, of England at least, could |M*actiGaUy speak in*trutli of the blackcock 
and ptarmigan ; and even among thfese, how few' have pulled a trigger at 
the noble red deer, the fleet and hounding roe I Whilst to those of a 
humbler class, or inora humble means, although their sporting qualities 
might be of the highest onfer and their aim unerring, let them talk of 
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thirty brace of pa^ridgfes, twenty brace of pheasants, five couple of wood- 
cocks, nineteen bares, eleven rabbits, &c., as having fallen to their redoubt- 
able Mantons between an early breakfast and late dinner, yet grouse, ptar- 
mi^n, and blackcock were never entered on their g;aine-books. They 
heard of such birds in Leadenhall market, and might, perchance, have seen 
them on the table of a friend, or read of them on heathered mountains 
afar off. They imagined tlte delight of shooting them ; and they might, 
oecasionlly, pcrclmnce to fall oii a ps^^aph in the daily journals which 

informed them that the Right flonounffie* had, since the close of the 

session, enjoyed sixteen days of splendid sport in the Highlands, having 
bagged, with his own gun, two hundred and forty-three brace of grouse, 
eighty-four blackcocks, seventy-three white mountain-hares, a roe deer, seven 
brace of ptarmigan, and three golden plovm*8 ; that his health and appetite 
had been greatly renovated thereby; and that he had proceeded south- 
wards to Doncaster previous to returning to Castle Arden for the pheasant 
shooting, \rhere he proposed receiving a select party of sportsmen, and 
thence to Melton for the hunting season ; and if such was true, though it 
be a vice, “ we envy him.” Tiiey heard also that the Duke of Blair had 
killed nine stags, and missed five on account of the dreadful state of the 
weather — ^no fault of his surely ; and that the chief of Glen Selfishstrcam, 
Sir Murray Mcl^hcrson McGregor, Clan Alpine Macthousand — we tnist 
he may pardon us — had siirpasscd all his former prowess in shooting of 
former years at his splendid moors m^r Creiff, in the county of Pertli. 

But the grouse shooting of other days is o’er ; that is to say, tlie 
monopoly of this most charming sporting privilege is no longer confined to 
liigh blood or the millionaires of England, th(»ugh the best of it, doubtless, 
will ever remain for the rich. For the Highland lairds have, with much 
truth, discovered the value of such ])roperty, and eousetjucntly a good price 
is dcmknded and readily paid for the exclusive enjoyment of this deii;’'htfui 
sport. Yet are the shootings to be obtained far more numerous than here- 
tofore, and consequently they may be secured at from fifty poiWidff to fif- 
teen hundred per annum. Thus the true sportsman, though his means be 
confined, may still comparatively partake of all the numerous 
enjoyed by the more wealthy, wdiile treading the sweet-scented heather in 
search of game. Some particulars of tliese shootings, both large and small 
however, good, bad, and indifferent, we shall hereafter endeavour to detail, 
‘for the infoftnation of all* true sportsmen who desire to enjoy even one 
season of such glorious spoif. And with all humility we undertake this 
pleasing task; yet practically and fearlessly, inasmuch as we scarcely know 
the hill-side or mountiun-top, road, or beaten track, from rapid Tay to 
Pentland Frith, German Ocean to Irish Channel, that we have not seen or 
walked over ; though we confess to be no lover of the banks and braes 
of bonny Scotland,” save as a fisliing and grouse-shooting country, and this 
alone from June to Se|)tember ; indeed it is*the most unpleasing portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions we have ever cast our eyes on, or spent a sum- 
mer’s, more a winter’s, day in. That, it contains many a kind and 
hospitable heart m most fuUy admit, but they are in a pitifiil minority ; 
and as for Scottish hospitality, so much vaunted, Scottish breakfasts, and 
Scotch abundance — believe us, they exist only in the anxious Hopes of the 
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tourist, or in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, who dArves all, and far 
more than he has ever received at tlie hands of his countrymen. But the 
romance which has found place in English minds, pictured by his glorious 
inia^natiun, in stern reality is as great a fallacy as the news now crying 
through the streets of riondun, which uieaiis that the insolent vaunting of 
[’resident Polk may be bought for sixpence hut is not worth a farthing. V/e 
speak not of the natural beauties of the coiintiy, though they also wdll be 
found few and far apart. Indeed^|||st Scotland of its romance smd lakes, 
including of course iioclis ]joui(R^|P^atarine, Earn, Tay and Loch Ness — 
in fact, that poilioii principally visited by our Sovereign during her recent 
tour — and no more desolate, bleak, and treeless portion of the wide world 
exists. 

In diiys king syne, we read and heard of the beauties of the Rhine ; 
nature in its loveliness has to us charms and enjoyments which we should 
vainly endeavour to describe, and, like others, we made the (jirand Tour; 
and we freely own to the gratific.atioii we experienced. Yet wc love nature 
in the truthfulness of its delineation, and not exactly as it is pictured in 
the lively imagination of the enthusiast, and we thcrefon! own that 
having also seen the river Thames from source to mouth, we feel satis- 
lied that there are few rivers whicli can surpass it in beauty — none to 
exceed it. We had read Sir Walter Scott jigain and again : wc heard 
of tiie Uighhuids: w'C had even listened to the song, “ My heart’s in the 
Highlands,” from as pretty a pair of lips as are seen hut once in a life ; 
hut more, wc heard of salmon tafbeu with the fly, of 2()ll)s. in weight, 
and trout of half that size ; wc heard of a Inindred brace of grouse, an<l 
wc were told of red deer, and roe deer and of rough deer-dogs — noble 
animals ; even such H[)ort as% chase of the deer, by tJiese splendid brutes, 
(’ould wc then rcfrise, when pressed repeatedly by a kind friend to visit 
his sporting quarters in the Highlands? No, the temptation w'asfar too 
great to be resisted ; and the manner in wdiich w^e broke through all the 
harriers^jfL dilficultics which surrounded us, decided our fate in obtaining 
this great source of delight to a sportsman. 

f ** * Times are changed,’ said this friendly man ; 

* There’s a steamer from the docks, so no word of can ; 

There’s a railway from E.-square on the narrow gauge plan, 

There’s a boat from Liverpool,’ said this tnie gentleman., 

* You may be in the Highlands in tl|p pacing of a span 

Such induceiutnts were held out by this gallaiit^sportsinipi. 

So warmly we replied, * We’ll come, be it in a van ; 

But the money is the rub for a poor gentleman ; 

Yet we’ll borrow or steal a few pounds if we can. 

Of our banker in the city, who’s a canny Scotsman ; 

We cun pay them to^his uncle, the chief of his clan, 

When we meet in the bothy of that proud HiShlaud man.’ ” 

'Tliis latter determination we, of course, at once proceeded to put in 
force; and having been successful, with a purse tolerably well filled — 
anticipations of sport, dogs, grouse, romantic scenery, marmalade from 
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Keillor's short-bIKid, salmon and wliiskey for the askings, we jumjied into 
a cab, drove as directed to Euston-square, deposited ourselves in a com* 
foitahle first-class carriagfc, and went off with a whistle and a puff for JA- 
vcrpool. The scent was good, and we ran into the tunnel of this cele- 
brated sporting place with only one slight check at Birmingham, owing to 
the odours which arose and fumigated the air from the kitchen of the 
Queen's Hotel. During this check, however§ wo bad ample time to decide 
on the merits of this celebrated r^X^igl^astaurante — at least, as far as wo 
wTre individually concerned ; and w^e^Pf Mo justice to the landlord when we 
declare th.it it has rarely been our good fortune to obtain such excellent 
cookery and such ample fare for the trifliiiif demand of two shillings as we 
did on that oci^asion, when, seated at tiie board with some threescore or 
more of as hungry and determined caters aseoiild easily be found on a keen 
autumnal morning. Man^e qui jwut, and as much as you can for your 
money, appears to be the decision come to by general acclamation at such 
giistronomic halting-places on such occasions ; and wemmy fairly and truly 
add, that if all the party there assenihled ate as we did — and, in good 
faith, most of the company there, according to sporting phraseology, were 
tolerably good fee<lers — why, then they had the wortli of their siller, and 
no mistake. Yet they tell us the concern Is a most jn'oiitable one ; and we 
sincerely trust it may long continue so to lie, if things arc kept up in the 
same style of plenty and comfort. Ad interim^ W'e shall he glad to 
acknowledge one of the landlord s cidebrated potted tongues, whenever* 
time and inclination may suit hini^to offer one to our taste and approval, 
llie Editor of Mag., however, like ourselves, doubtless prefers a short 
and quick run, wdth blood at the end of it. At all events, he may he 
assured we shall never have any objection tft bleed him ; although, when- 
ever we have the pleasure of hunting on his property, if there he more 
than VDiie “ cheque” during the ciiaee, we will endeavour to put the ill 
luck in our pockets. So, fonvard, gentlemeu ! — Wc stood on the deck of 
tJie “ Princess Iloyal,” a celebrated steamer from Liverpool ip,,Crlasgow, 
and vice versfl in twenty hours, weather permitting — sekhiin tiic Ciuse, 
Wc had a tolerable Havaiinah in our mouth, and a warm coat pu our 
hack. The weather was fine, the wind was fur, and a grousc-hlU was in 
our imaginution. JlVliat could we desire more ? — A glass of hot brandy- 
aiid-water, steward I” “Hot brandy-and-water ? — Yes, sir I” And it 
quickly arKved : thus w sipped and puffed, puffed and sipped, and looked 
npoii the rippling waters, and thought — ^what ? why simply that we felt 
very jolly, when lo L a lanky, red-haired, male kidividual stood beside us, 
and also smoked and looked, not upon the briny deep, but very dirty, and 
somewhat merry withal or Avith whiskey, with wtiicli he was mightily 
perfumed ; and he said in a language, a few words of which wc thall only 
endeavour to repef^t — 

“ Ye’r ganging to bonny Scotland, 1 ken ?” 

This was sufficiently explicit ; and we courteously replied — 

“ We hope to visit the Highlands.” 

“ Ah I you're on a shooting excursion, doubtless ?’* 

“ Wc ho[ie to have some sport.” 

“ And you’re a* first-rate shot, we prestime?” 
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“ A tolerable hand at partridges ; but we never shot a grouse— no 
nsycF' ^ 

" Then you vrill soon have another tale to tell. You should ken the 
Isle of Skye. I have been out in the morning before breakfast, and killed 
four stags on Macdonald’s ground ; and after breakfast I have had a bang 
at the grouse and bagged my fifty brace. Then I’ve dined, you see ; and 
in the evening had a' cast for a salmon, and killed some 201bs. before 

Wo'had heard of Lord bl^i^ald’s splendid deer forest in the Isle 
of Skye, and of the grovee-hills, and of the fishery s and we declare to 
have seen tlicre as fine a sight as sportsman need cast his eye on one bril- 
iiant evening in July, vi*. — a herd of some fourscore red-deer. But the 
assertions of our red-hwred friend we couid not swallow, as w’e had the 
brandy-and-water. Will it be believed, sporting readers, tliat the relater 
of such exploits was none other than an exciseman, who never had pulled 
a trigger, save at a gull ! and yet such sport as be thus named in Skye is 
by no means actually imposdble for a first-rate sportsman. Having satis- 
fied ourselves, however, tlwt his rhodomontade, if not exactly to be cre- 
dited, was amuring— so amuring that we regret the sinuse idlowed us dop.8 
not ^mit of our giving many of his wonderful exploits to your notice— 
we submitted, tlU anotlier and another glass of Whiskey laid him snoring 
on the deck, and a few short hours saw the moon sink, and the sun rise 
in brilliancy on the heathered hiUs qf Scotland as we entered the Clyde, 
of which river we will leave tourists to write, though we fear we shaU 
never agree in their praises of it— save in a commercial imint of riew. 
The Isle of Arran was, lg)wever, in slglit: and to us this had fer 
greater charms, and those of anotlier nature ; for there the noble red- 
deer ranges in pWde and fipcedom, tliere the beautiful and glc^ fea- 
tliered blackcock and the heather, feeding grouse are abundantly to be 
found. This glorious shooting quarter is the property of die Duke of 
HamilWflf'and is generally shot, over during the season by his son, the 
Marquis of Douglas, and his friends. The game is abundant and well 
presewed; and there are few spots in Scotland more desirable as a 
footing quarter, being ‘easy of access, beautiful by nature, plentiful 
in game of all kinds, not difficult to preserve, and eariiy walked over. But 
we must steam on to Glasgow, and thence to the fsnr dly of Perth. We . 
have little indmarion, liowever, to ^ve our readeft an acOTunt of the one 
citv or the other, as many have done so befoJe ns, and doubtless more ably, 
and our pen is that of a qwrtsman-^not of a to^ ,-«yet we* could tell a 
tale or two of both : we shall content ourselves, however, by the simple ob- 
servation that tlwdtlzens of the former are mercantile and proud, and 
those of the latter equally proud and somewhat lew mercan^e. But th^ 
are sportsmen, and good ones in both, and some kind, good, and hospitable 
fdlows— gentlemen with whoA we ate grouse and^almon, and trout, and 
tasted^skey-toddy cold with, and hot without, as al^so in its nature 
unadorned. But strange to say.tliat we never could ^ide it, and from 
the hour we first entered the Trongateof Ghsgow to fliat of our embark- 
ing from the BromieUw on qjir return to England, the smell, always ffis- 
agreeablo to us, never fairly quitted our nas»l organs. 

IND. SPOUT, REV.— VOL, IV, NO, VIII. T t 
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We stood upon the lirldge of Perth, kind reader, and not on that of 
“ Sighs and, in good faith and truth, ’tis a pleasant spot to stand on, if 
the heavens be but clear, and the sun he shining a good shine. 

The sparkling and rapid Tay — we beg pardon of the Homans — is aa 
. superior to the Tiber, in spite of all their “ ecce’s,” as is the Thames to a 
muddy ditch. We speak from personal knowledge ; and we perfectly 
agree with the salmon in their selection. The distant Grampian moun- 
tains form a most agreeable back to the bright and beautiful pic- 

ture seen from this sjiot. Scone pala^ on your right hand, the coverts 
of w^hich are full of game, with a fox or two in the bargain ; a salmon ri- 
ver flows before and under you ; a race-course skirts this rapid stream, 
and no end to grouse hills rise, on your left, almost agreeable sights to a 
sportsman, w’ho having stood long enough, throws his legs comfortably over 
the parapet, and thinks of the coming slaughter of the morrow. 

Our companion on this bridge, or “ brig,” as the Scotch call it — ^we 
presume because it bears people over the water^was a breechless loon of 
a Ijowlsiiidcr, and a most civil and iiitclligcnt com]}ani(m he was. We 
cominenct^d our acquaintance with this individual by tip))ing him the value 
of a glass of whij-key or two — ^W’ell knowing how pleasing is the touch of 
siller to palms which itch, beyond the Border. Our donation being con- 
veyed in the most delicate terms, surmising he must be cold, had the de- 
sired effect, and w’c forthwith questioned him as to the salmon fishing, in 
which, though on the top of the bridgf, parapet, he evidently had a person- 
al interest. He then informed us lie ‘‘ was specring” for the fish (Aiiglieb, 
looking out), on which we requested he w ould gladden our eyes and heart’s 
yearnings with a sight of one of these nob|^, beautiful animals, actually 
alive ahd swimming in its element, though we confess to be no good fish- 
ermen. Few minutes elapsed ere he pointed out to bur view, as clearly 
and distinctly as possible, a heavy fish, which we saw from head to tail, 
floating leisurely agidnst the rapid stream ; another and another soon 
passed on, many of which had almost numbered the filwivtes of 
their existence. How well they swam I how hard and firm ami 
brilliant they looked, wdien drawn by dozens to the shore, enclosed 
in a powerful net on the far-famed Northern Inch of Perth, celebrateil 
by Walter Scott as^the scene of the battle in the “ Fsur Maid” — ccle- 
(brated as one of the best racc-courses in Scotland, on which the Cale- 
donian Hunt hold their ^yearly meetings — celebrated to goff-players and 
salmon-netters, and latterly become celebrated to cricket-players, a club 
having recently been*estaliiished — celebrated as a pleasing summer walk to 
the fwr maids of Perth (ugly ones, of course, there arc none) — beautiful 
by nature to the eye of man, but made at times most unpleasing to the 
eye of a sportsman, who looks on such unequalled turf, as made only for 
the plate of a race-horse or the roll of a cricket-ball, when covered, as it 
is, by the dirty shirts pf the lord provost, *baillies, ciders, and citizens of 
Perth, who, by some unfortunate ancient, but barbarous law, granted in 
former ages, and unreformed in these, aro there permitted to hang out 
their summer unmlkntionablcii. No offence, my lord provost, and you 
magisterial baillics ; hut dry your linen at home. Let us now take off 
our hats to the baillies, and, return to the salmon — better companions. 
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^ith lobster sauce, any day in the week. A man Is seated on the brid|ife 
of Perth, who watches the progress of tlie fish up tlie stream, the iiettei*s 
being fully prepared with their nets, in a boat by the river's bank. The* 
moment the man on the look-out sees a fish, he gives the sign ; a boat is 
at once cast off, and the net rapidly dropped across the river, and the 
chances are fom* to one but that Monsieur Saumou finds his way into his 
meshes, from whence he is removed to cool himself in a box of ice, 
takes his passage on board the fii|||^teamer from Dundee, and is landed, 
passage-free, at Billingsgate, and]^mbably, if he be handsome and robust, 
he finds his way to Mr. Groves, in Bond street, and thence is immediately 
invited to dine at Buckingham Palace, Sefton House, Sir R. Peel's, or 
any other pleasant house, where the cuisine is soiffnei/ — that Is to say, if 
he is fresh, and has plenty of “ sauce” plqnante^ wliicli is always an agree- 
able addition in well-bred society. 

Time and the tide, however, await no man’s bidding — ^be it Prince 
Albert or Ibraliiin Pacha. The hour of four liad alrcatly sounded on two 
(docks of Perth, when the Defiance coach rattled over thc^ brig,” and 
we after it, to tlie Salutation hotel, where we arrived in time to see the 
reins of a very creditable team cast to the ostler, from the hands of a no 
less celebrated dragsman and master of hounds, than — Ramsay, Esq., of 
Barnton, formerly owner of Lanereoat, and now of Malcolm, &c. — one of 
the best whips and best sportsmen in Scotland, who deliglits not less in 
steering the first-rate cattle of this ^admirably established coach thmi he 
does in cheering bis gallant pack of fox-hounds to death and glory. 
“ Peering” into the interior, dad in Glengarry bonnets, and wrapped up 
in plaids, like all young £ag|fish tourists in Scotland, wc discovered oiir 
friends, whom we had com^ jmn as boon companions to the Castle of 
Meggeriiie — ^permission to enjoy some days^ sport at tliat delightful shoot- 
ing quarter having been kindly provided for us by the liberality and dourtesy 
of its noble owner. 

Wavwill briefly pass over the enjoyment of that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening ; it will amuse few to kn(fw of how much claret we drank, or how 
miic^ toddy we endeavoured to swallow, in compliment to the national 
beverage, and how greatly we endeavoured to persuade ourselves wc liked 
it ; enough tlkat we rose early on the following mormiig, our palate a trifle 
bitter as to taste, we must admk, and somewhat feverisli withal. Our^ 
dreams, however, had been of a refresliiiig nature — ^grouse had risen mthiii 
shot — ^bang I — ^tbey were down, and bagged p and the reality, not in its bitter- 
ness, but in all the delljglk of a fine fresh eutumnal morningf came forcibly 
on our spirits, as we jumped into a Perth britska, in which we were about 
to journey to the scene of our expected amusement. In order to arrive at 
this noble Highl^d sporting quarter, tliere are doubtless many routes, 
such as they are ; we shall, however, name only two, taking our points from 
Glasgow, if approached by the west, and Perth, if travelling from the east. 
Railways and steamboats, however, have brcHightfier Majesty’s Highland 
dominions so near at hand tha( a citizen of London scarcely now exists but 
eon tell a tale of the Highland wonders he has witnessed with his own eyes 
the beauties of the lakes — can picture to the world Fair Ellen’s Isle and 
. SUrling Castle as readUy as&e heretofore dw^onthebeauti^ of Ramsgate 
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or, Boulogne, or, if a greater rambler, the sparkling waters of the Rhine, 
which generally speaking, are as muddy as ditch-water. We humbly question, 
however, with all such knowledge of routes and scenery, whether they 
ever, found themselves on the top of 8chiehallion on a bright October 
morning, or on the summit of Ben Lawers in a snow storm ; nevertheless, 
we shall leave to them the task of describing the broad ways of Scotland, 
and tread ourselves the heathered paths, simply adding, that during the 
fine months of summer and autumn Jjfiiere is a steamer from Glasgow to 
the end of Loch Lomond, and a most^ agreeable steam it is, weather 
permitting, with Ben Lomond in good humour, and a sunny smile upon 
his summit; from thence a most interesting highland route vid Inverarnan 
to Killin, which, though fifteen miles distant, is the post-town, baker’s 
shop, in fact, the market-town of Meggcmie Castle. Civilization in the 
nineteenth century requires such depots ; but wait awhile, and we will tell 
you ofthe venison and the game with which the chieftains of days langsyne 
filled their larders, ere breeks were worn as they now are even in these 
wild glens, where at least costume ought to have remained sacred from the 
inroads of fashion, if only in memory of “ Glengarry and JiOchiel.” 

Killin, ho\rever, was our present point, and, with the aid, of post- 
horses, cigars, a ham, and cold pie in abundance, and merriment ad libitum, 
we managed to while away as agreeable a day’s journey as ever we re- 
collect having enjoyed. 

Journeying vid Crieff to Am^lrie, across the excellent grouse hills 
shot over by Mr. Fox Maule, to Kenmore, and thence by Loch Taysidc 
to Killin, unquestionably, in our humble opinion, save the route by Loch- 
eam, the most beautiful in all Scotland—ito say nothing of our vicinity, 
when at the former place, to the forest of ulenartney, a name ever plea- 
santly brought to the memory of a sportsman by the beautiful lines of 
Sir Wfdter Scott, when he describes the Lady of the Lake” — 

** The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

Where danced the moon on Mona’s rill ; 

And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenortney’s hazel shade, ** 

With such subjects of conversation, and so many of pleasure to the 
ight, the hours passed rapidly away ; and ere we had arrived at our last 
idling placd, previous t(Pmounting the steep sides of Ben Lawers, on our 
ipproach to Meggemie, the tUwering points of Benmore, hitherto beheld 
In the centre of the longest distance, were &st%sing themkelves in the 
Rhodes of coming night, a^ 


** The Western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 

Each purple peak~each flinty spire 
Was bathed in floods of living fire.” 

r. 

IHien arriTed«^at Sallin, however, we were still, as already explainrd, 
jse fourteen or fifteen miles from the scene of our expected enjoyment, 
(.iBtefVaiiiig space' which could only, within these last tmi yean, have 
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been honoured by other wheels than those of a peat-cart : yet what is 
there money and determination cannot accomplish ? The noble tenant of 
Megp^ernie has done this much with the aid of siller and kind persuasion. 
Nothing^ can be done without the former — ^iu Scotland above all places. 
That which was heretofore comparatively a sheep-track, literally up the 
mountain side of Ben Lawers for seven miles, and down the other seven 
more, is now fit to be rolled over by a London chariot and four Killin 
posters. Lucky for the occupants of the carriag^e, however, be they not 
rolled over also, inasmuch as for many miles on the descent of Glen Lyon, 
in the centre of which stands the chateau, the mountain rises steep and 
'abrupt from the road on the one side ; and the declivity which presents 
itself on the other, to a bright and rapid trout stream, is sufficient to send 
an ejects from dog-cart, curricle, or britska, rolling without a check, till 
his head thumps against one of the numberless rocks over which rushes 
the silvery stream, or, if his mouth be open at the moment of Ids fall, he 
may chance to catch a trout with the fly. 

Never can we forget the last hour of our jouniey on this, our first de- 
lightful sporting expedition, to a Highland shooting quarter. One of our 
companions, a most amiable, light-hearted, and first-rate sportsman — 
who, alas ! has since fallen a victim, like many an other of our friends, 
to an Indian campaign — ^was convulsed with laughter the whole descent 
of the mountain side, at the fears expressed by another of the party as 
to the probability of our being fo^ for the eagles ere morning dawned. 
Tile night had become dark as pitch : lamps we had none ; and the 
Highland postilion, fearless of all danger, with a loose rein and lolling 
scat, rattled us down the ^eclivity of the mountain at a shaiq) trot. How 
the nags, such as they were, kept their footing, heaven only knows ; 
indeed, we admit* the fact, that the thought passed occasionally through 
our mind as we neared the side of the precipice, as it apjiearcd in tke dork, 
that If we escaped an upset over or a broken limb, ^ 

heath this night must be our bed— ^ 

The welkin curtain for xny head.’' 

i’ 

At length, howevef, we reached the bottom of this interminable 
hill and, rattling over an old stone bridge — ^barely of sufficient width to 
admit the passage of the carriage; underneath which the river Lyon 
rushed foaming and roaring over a bed of ro«ks — ^we made a sharp len 
angular twist, whirled up a bit of a brae, and came to a dead halt before 
a gate, as it then apjJbared to us, in the very centre of a thick covert. 
Post-boy descended, and opened aide the portal, as we concluded and 
prayed, of Meggemie Castle. Devil a bit of such luck — ^we had still an 
avenue to pass ; and such an avenue I (but of this more anon), the 
river still rattling by our side. O, ye salmon and trout ! what a cool 
and pleasing retreat ! Tlie« darkness became more profound ; and the 
stillness of the night, broken only by our carriilfee-wheels, more solemn, 
as on we pokeri our way, till .at last we approached what, in the density, 
appeared a noble pile of massive stone ; not a sound was heard without, 
nor a light was seen within. What a welcome and pleasing termination, 
thought we, to the sunsh&ie of ihe morning ! Ghosts and goblins of 
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dqiarted chicfe might be housed there, ^h little to eat and nought io 
driuk for all we knew ; for all was silent as the grave. True, we had 
despatched a letter to say we were coming ; and the noble tenant’s 
permission to enter his ab^e had also duly preceded us. But the fact of 
posting a dispatch in the fair city of Perth, and its chance of reaching this 
sequestered glen in safety liad never occurred to our minds. 

Our thoughts at that moment, however, as we stood witliout the walls 
of this ancient abode of chieftmiiism, naturally recmred at once to the 
military secretary of the General Post Office, and we well knew that his 
foot-soldiers, or runners” as they arc termed in the Midlands — ^lie- 
cause, if possible, they move slower there and were worse paid for thehr 
labour tlian elsewhere for the delivering the correspondence of gentlemen 
s|>ortsmen. With such thoughts we felt assured our missile had missed 
Its mark. To stand before the door of an old Scotch castle till mid- 
night however, or remmn under its shadows tall momiag, was not for a 
moment our intention. So bang one! went agmnst ^e door — ^for 
knocker there was none. Bang two ! all still was silent, save the echo 
of the bang. Bang three ! a double shot : when — joy and relief — a 
light appeared through the k^-hole. Bang four! open sesame! and, 
with candle in hand, appeared a short, well-built individual, with a comely 
countenance ; in fact, a good specimen of a Highland game-keeper, and, as 
we afterwards found him, a good sportsman and right honest fellow. 

“ My name is ^ Norval on the Grampian HUls,’ according to school- 
boy recital, or any other name agreeable to you in this said glen: only 
give us an entrance. You received our letter, &c.” All answered in the 
affirmative ; and, with a hearty welcome, in wf bundled, bag and baggage. 
Five minutes scarcely elapsed ere we were made comfortable : a blazing 
peat and wood fire burnt on the hearth, a bottle was sfKm produced ; but 
wefor^t — ^not a bottle, but sixteen blown into one, containing the ever- 
lasting whiskey, we were about to say ; but, no, this was veritabk “ moun- 
tain-dew.” We pledged the ghosts of departed chiefs for safety : %^q!>1edged 
the noble tenant of the chateau. This was our w'elcome cup: could we 
refuse one, or even two, so bountifully offered ? A hot supper of stewed 
mountain hare, added to the cold viands we h^ brought from the Low- 
lands, a rigar, and ^hen to bed. And thus, kind or unkind reader, we 
.leave you for an hour or two, to dream, as we did, of deer and grouse, 
black-cooks ind white hartss, Highlanders and heathered hills ; sad if some 
fair blue eyes, far away in thef'south country, were veiled in sorrow for 
our absence, ^e must t*rmfe8B that ours were soon cfosed in as sound a sleep 
as a sportsman well could wish, who derires strength and energy for tlie 
expected sport of the coming morn. 

Awake and be atirring, the daylight’s appearing ; 

The wind’s in the south, and the mountains are clearing ; 

A thousairl wild deer in the forest are feeding ; 

And many a hart before night shall lie bleeding.” 

« * Ljudeil. 

It may be readily conceived that ^e fatigue and excitement we had 
undergone during our de%ht&il journey oflthe previous day, bed left us 
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With little inclination to explore the interior of tlie Castle on the first nii^ht 
of our arrival ; the fire burnt cheerfidiy within, and all without was leaden 
darkness. Having enjoyed, therefore, a rough but substantial and merry 
supper, and blown a go^ cloud of tobacco to keep out the witches, we 
iviloted, with the aid of the trusty gamekeeper, our companions to their 
niglitly domidles, and then tumbled into a comfortable bed in one of the 
turrets of the building, and were soon lost in sleep to all around us. 

The bright sun of a glorioys autumnal morning had, however, scarce 
risen o’er the eastern horizon, ere, refreshed by the calm rest of night, we 
awoke, invigorated and nerved, in anxious expectation of the coming sports 
of the day. And, we may truly say, in the beautiful words of Scott, that 
there — 

** At mom the blackcock trims his jetty wing ; 

*Ti8 morning prompts the linnet's bly thest lay ; 

All nature’s children feel the matin spring 
Of life reviving with revivmg day." 

Our ideas of a Highland shooting box, we are free to confess, had 
liitbeilo been limited to tlie imagination o'f a species of mud hut placed 
on a wild and extensive grouse moor. And true, there are still many 
sucli ; and these so situated as to afford the most ample sport for the guii 
as ivell as for the fisliiiig-rod ; for ivlierever grouse hills are found, you 
may almost rely on the certainty of fipdittg a tolerable trout stream, if not 
a salmon river also, running through the valleys. But our present locale 
was tnily no mud hut, but a most comfortable, spacious, and convenient 
aliode ; and if splendour or Juxury did not rein there, wlicre they would 
have been most mis[)1aced, yet every reasonable comfort to the sjiortsman 
was found, and thdt in abundance, and we must own to our surprise and 
delight at the magnificent scenery with which we were on all sidbs sur- 
rounded, for a brief description of which we crave the patience of our 
readers^^bf^ moment, and then away to the hills, to make acquaintance 
with the plump and chirping grouse, the silvery ptarmigan, the jetty black- 
cock, ihe snow-white hare, and the fleet and timid roe-deer; for one and 
all were there. * 

On throwing wide our bed-room window, the sedhe which presented 
itself delighted not less than it astonished us ; as, of course, on the previ- j 
ous night we had seen nothing. About a gun-shflt from the tlastle arose 
an almost perpendicular mountiun of somi height, the lower portion of 
which was clothed in ridi heather with growing shrhbs at ^ts base ; the 
summit being rocky and almost bare. Between this and the house was a 
green and level park, containing several splendid trei^, and to the right of 
these were seen the stables and the kennels, through the latter of which ran 
a clear and silvery mountain stream. 

This scene was in the redr of the Castle ; an<^ if such had caused us 
pleasure, how much more gratified were we when we stood in the front, 
where, the substantial breakfast over, we soon found ourselves, but not 
alone, for the keepers — gillies — together with a rougl^ fboiiutaln pony, and 
many dogs, all awaited orderS| Before us was a range of beautlfol grouse 
hills, extending one above another as for as,the eye could reach. The 
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house itself, standing on a flat in the very centre of this rich, wild, ancf 
romantic valley, so still and yet so glorious in sunshine and beauty, that 
the very existence of a busy world beyond the mountains could almost be 
forgotten. Not two hundred yards from the castle ran the rapid river 
Lyon, not broad, but clear and beautiful, and this well filled both with 
salmon and trout ; indeed, so filled at a good season, that in the year 
1830, a net being drawn across one of the deep pools, brought to land no 
less than sixty-five salmon. We relate . this fact without the slightest 
hesitation as to its truthfulness : indeed, we could bring some score of old 
dames now living in the Glen, to vouch for what we write, inasmuch as the 
kindness of the tenant of this princely sporting domain induced him to 
divide almost all the fish among them ; and we well recollect that one,, 
more aged than the rest, haring witnessed the good fortune of her neigh- 
bours, but by some mistake had been overlooked, called at the Castle in 
J liigli dudgeon at the unintentional indignity which she conceived had been 
intended, when she was made happy by the possesion of two of the canny 
fish, her neighbours having only been awarded one. 

Along the margin of this river, but on the opposite side, was a thick 
birch wood or covert, frequently containing some scores of blackcocks, 
on all oceasions roe-deer and hares, and in the season the woodcocks have 
not been found wanting. To the left was a fine, open, but narrow park of 
green and velvet turf, extending for a mile, adorned by one of the finest 
lime avenues bordering the river fot the whole of its length, which if 
equalled in beauty, could not be surpassed in that or any other county, 
ahnost at the extremity of which stands the base of the lo% Hen Lawers, 
and to the right of the valley, which extends i^id is seen far in the distance 
are three small lakes, all containing multitudes of trout from half a pound 
to a pound weight — some larger — and of excellent flavoih*. You have now— ^ 
far too*‘briefly to admit of a clear descrijition — “ our field of battle.” 

As we have already cursorily mentioned, in front of the house, aw^ait- 
ing our decision as to the aiTangements for our first day’s spm,* stood 
the trusty head keeper, together with the under keeper, about as good a 
specimen of a Highlander as the country could produce ; and in a^ition 
to these were several bare-legged, kilted “ gihies,” or beaters, both old 
and young. In th^ hands of one of them were firmly held two magnifi- 
f cent rough ^eerrhounds, which noble animals were then and still are, our 
faithful friends, though, alas I we cannot say our companions, the one being 
cared for by a much esteemed*friend in Ireland, whereas the other enjoys 
his otium ^cum dfgnitate^^ in Gloucestershire, fed daily by fair hands, 
and w'atched over by kind hearts, by whom he is greatly valued, known 
to all the children in'the neighbourhood from his gentleness and sagacity, 
and. deservedly the admiration of all who see him. As, however, we shall 
have occasion by and by more fully to enter into the subject and character 
of these scarce and vocable hounds, we will now merely simply state that 
therfollowing are his dimensions, taken on the 6th of May, 1846, viz : 
-^Height at shoulder, 33 inches ; girth at chest, 34 inches ; length from 
the end of the nose^tp the tip of his tril, 64. This dog is of a pale yellow 
colour, with black .muzzle ; and, from the st|^ngth and wiry elasticity of 
» his hair — ^which is considered a great critenoii of pure hreeiHng among 
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the Highlanders — to say nothing of his beautiful form and immense power 
he may fairly be considered one of the finest, if nut the very finest, speci- 
men of this noble race of dogs in the kingdom, which it is much to lie re- 
gretted are becoming each year more rare ; in the first place from the 
great difficulty of rearing them ; but still more so from the extraordinary 
desire evinced, by those who follow the splendid sport of deer-stalking, to 
cross them with eveiy species of mastiff, bloodhound, &c. ; by which they 
not only fail to obtain the object they expect and desire, but tliereby lose 
also many of the qualities which* are alone found in the pure breed of deer- 
hounds. 

Since writing this, however, we are rejoiced to hear that Mr. E. Ellis, 
who possesses an admirable shooting quarter in Scotland, with others, 
are endeavouring to revive the breed ; and as we are in possession of very 
accurate information as regards these dogs, and have been particularly 
delighted with many of their feats, we shall, when giving some details, 
which we propose doing, of Iiivermoriston, then enter more fully into the 
subject. 

Two smooth-haired and fine bred greyhounds were also straining in 
their slips, ready for the chase. And wherefore these graceful animals on 
grouse-ldlls ? we hear many of our readers exclaim. Be not too hasty, 
and you shall know. In the first place the boundary of the Manor of 
Meggernie is so extensive, and yet so well provided with game, that a 
large party iiuiy easily be separate, and appointed to different beats with 
equal chance of successful sport, in addition to this, one may fish for 
sidmon in the Lyon, while another can amuse himself with a cast for trout 
in the lakes. And to add Jio all these charming inducements to a-six 
weeks’ residence in the Glen, there are two little mountains, great favourites 
of ours — or, more justly termed, large hills — the sides of which literally 
swarm with the grey mountain hare, which, at a later period of the autumn, 
become almost entirely white ; indeed so white that it is almost impossible 
to disccjsvfliein when the hills are covered with snow, as we have seen 
them in Scotland in the latter end bf October. 

I>^ow, we yield to none in our delight of every sort of sport ; at the 
same time we admit a pteference, more particularly for those wherein 
the noble animal the horse or faithful dog takes a prominent part. Indeed 
so much do we delight in following the sporting instincts and sagacities of^ 
the faithful friends to man, that for hours together we have ^vdked over* 
the moors in company with a first-rate spoPtsman, allowing him without 
one particle of jealousy, ^11 the honours and pleasures of the powder and 
shot, while we ourselves have been contented with watching the qualities 
and peculiarities of his dogs when seeking their game. 

On this occasion the object of one of our friends who had joined in this 
sporting excursion was as a mucli to enjoy the fine scenery as the killing 
of grouse, hare, or biaekcocktk He therefore determined on accompany- 
ing us with the dogs to the top of Stroneuich, from*which mountain one of 
the finest views, of tlie surroynding country, in Scotland is witnessed. 
Our other friend, who was all for the grouse, we d^patched with the 
kee])er to such points as he might judge desirable; and with another keeper 
and a regiment of gillies,”* or beaters, we^ started for Stroneuich ; in 
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the first place, crossing the Lyon in a frail barque, which caused us no 
little amusement ; the large rocks here and there dispersed in this rapid 
river, together with the shoals and deep pools, making the navigation no 
easy matter. On our arrival at the level summit of the mountain, after a 
most delightful walk of some two or three miles through heathered valleys 
and over hill-tops, the grouse rising every moment on each side of us, 
though wild in the extreme, our sport, which I shall here describe, com- 
menced ; and most exciting, in good truth, it was, though certainly of a 
novel nature to coursers. The two rough deer-hounds were held by one 
of the gillies in slips, and the two smooth-haired greyhoiiiuls by another 
g^lie, the remmning one being kept as a reserve, in case of accident to 
either of the dogs already mentioned. And, thus prepared, we quietly 
walked in the rear ofthe paity to witness the sport. The summit, 
which is in parts as flat and even as a grassy plain, extending here and 
there full sixty feet in breadth, and in uninterrupted length, in others of 
at least two hundred. On both sides of tliis mountain, which were covered 
with heather and rocks, a party of beaters were thrown out, who, rousing 
the numerous hares there found, they immediately made for the level moun- 
tain top of which we were apprised by the loud shouts of those below ; 
and, thus on the qui vM, the moment puss appeared in sight, the dogs 
were slipped, and many, an exciting chase we bad. Did they attempt to 
cross the level, a loud shout on the other side generally saluted them, and 
thus were they obliged to fly for thcj^r lives along the mountain -tops. To 
regular coursers this mode of destroying hares by wholesale may not ap- 
pear quite en ; let them bear in mind, however the nature of the 
ground, the excitement caused by such wil^ sport, the nature of some of 
the dogs employed for such diversions, the abundance of hares, which 
could only be taken on such ground by this kind of Warflire, or with the 
gun, the splendid nature of the scenery by which we were surrounded, and 
the consequent delight and exhilaration and excitement of these hare 
chaces, brief as some of them really were — ^for, in truth, maW^^ gentle- 
man, who afterwards figured right delicately and with the highest flavour 
ill a soup tureen or a hash, was doomed to die with a rush of the dqgs, an 
halloa, a grip, and a shout. It must also be borne in mind that thes<; 
animals are totally \iifferent to those found in the low grounds, as to their 
^ colour, for during the spring and early autumn they are of a bluish grey, 
whereas in *the &11 of tfie year and during the winter they become totally 
white ; indeed, we have seed' them, and killed them also, when white as 
the driven snow ; and for this change of seasonable costume they have to 
thank an allwise Providence, who thus protects them, during the lasting 
' snow of winter in that wild and remote glen, from enemies as formidable 
as man, in the shajie of eagles and various kinds of vermin, by which they 
would be readily discovered and destroyed. 

^fhese hardy animals appear to enjoy the same climate and exist 
almost in the same localities as the ptarmigan, being often found on the 
very summits of the mountains, hidden aiuong the i*ocks, or burrowed like 
mbUts, among the “cairns” (so called), or piles of stones, built up. by 
the shepherds us . land-marks, or for their amusement, when tending their 
numerous flocks, ^fheir mpans of sustenance during the winter season is 
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ulso a matter of some curiosity : durbi^ the springs and summer they are 
more frequently found at the sides and base of the mountains, but on the 
approach of winter higher and higher they ascend ; therefore, without they 
live on air, or by suction, or on the chalky stones, on what we know not ; 
for of roots, heatlier, or grass there must be little, and this little could 
only be obtained by ferretting beneath the frozen snows, wluch in most 
places must be several feet deep, and hard as a rock. Whatever be their 
means of existence, however, during the dreary season of winter, we can 
answer for their celerity and fldetness up the mountain’s side when revived 
and invigorated by the genial days of spring. Many a morning’s delightful 
sport we have to thank them for ; and, as for the eating of their ** ca* 
davres,” as our Gallic friends would term it, why, in good faith, we know of 
few better morsels than that eaten from the loins of a well-roasted moun- 
tain hare, with a trifle of currant jelly to g^ve it a relish. 

The closing evening, however, give us warning that tliisour first day’s 
attack on the hares must also close, and, with a few brief minutes’ delay 
in admiration of the sinking autumnal sun, as its last rays disappeared be- 
hind a hundred heathered mountains, far in the distance, even to Ben 
Lomond, we prepared to descend towards the Castle, in order to compare 
notes with him who had inarched to meet the numerous corps of grouse 
and blackcocks on our left flank; and if our anticipations of his abundant 
sport were not entirely realized, we had reason to expect much slaughter 
from the continued rattling of smjll arms, wliich from time to time had 
sounded up the glen. On our approach to the river Lyon, which, as we 
have before stated divided the Castle from the principal shooting grounds, 
we found ourselves considerably higher than the point where we had cross- 
ed in the morning, and consequently no boat was there. The water was, 
however, fordablcf at that spot ; and, as a kilted Highlander has little 
difficulty in preparing himself to take soil, the brogues of two or three 
were off in a moment, and their backs were politely tendered for a mount 
across stream. On a horse we believe me might overcome a wider 
and deeper obstacle than this saifl salmdli river ; but on a gillie’s back w^e 
werq by no means prepared to make our dtbuty with the chance of a 
souse in a salmon poo>, amidst the shouts of laughter of half a dozen 
breechless boys of the glen, to whom, doubtless, suefr an event would have 
caused much amusement. We, therefore, boldly took water after ouj 
leader ; but no sooner landed than bolt we wen* across the park, to circu- 
late oiir blood— -for before or since we fiave never experienced aught to 
equal the cold we suffered in our passage tlirough this water; for, brief as 
was the time we remained in it, it was quite sufficient to cause agony of 
pain on landing. And when we witnessed our companion, who had more 
wisely accepted a mount, arrive safe, dry, warm, and laughing at our 
suffenngs, we took note, never to ford a mountain stream in the Highlands, 
with a gillie at hand to give you a mount on his bwk. 

Having reached the chateau, the slaughter of the morning was laid 
before us, Wn we counted^ nine brace and a-half of grey hares and a 
aolitary rabbit. Not bad sport, you will admit, spfirting readers, when 
you bear in. mind that no gun was fired, two brace and ahalf of dogs 
only were slqiped, that a brace of these weiy deer-hounds, who frequeiilil|y 
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ran clean oyer their game and thus allowed it to escape, being too high 
and too powerful in their neck to admit of their contending with the 
rapid turns of the hare ; although in their running points they may 
bear a great resemblance to the fine-bred greyhound, and from many 
trials we have made, we believe them to be quite as swift ; indeed, in 
straight running many are faster. Moreover, we bad not been out with 
the intention of seeing how mu^h game we could destroy, but to have sport, 
and at the same time thoroughly to enjo^ everything connected with 
this delightful sporting locale. Having seen to the comforts of the 
noble animals by whose means we had been enabled to enjoy so much fun, 
and had their feet, which were lacerated by the roeks and stones on the 
mountain tops, well bathed with salt and water, we left them to re- 
pose, and then awaited the coming of our shooting friend, whose near 
approach was soon made known to us by the dis'cbarge of both his baiTels, 
which report echoed far and away from mountain-top to mountain-top, by 
which we were surrounded. 

Never can we forget the delight expressed by this truly enthusiastic 
sportsman at this his first day’s walk on the heathered hills ; indeed, it 
would take far more pages than those allowed us were we to detail one- 
third of his enjoyment, at all he had seen, and not less so of the spoit 
which he had experienced, which, though cefrtainly not such as we shall 
hereafter have to detail of this charming shooting quaiter, yet was ft 
quite sufficient to answer all our aiy;icipatlons when he produced eleven 
brace and a half of grouse, two brace and a half of mountain hares, a 
brace of ptarmigan, and — O, declicious morsel ! — ^a golden plover, plump, 
and praying, doubtless, to be eaten. To w^ch being added tlie forlorn 
little rabbit and the hares we slaughtered, provided us with a tolerable 
larder. •* 

Sbhuld this simple and unostentatious account of game, should this 
humble, but nevertheless truthful picture of pleasures long passed, but 
not forgotten, meet the eye of many a sportsman, possessor well- 
preserved grouse ground, he wifi, doubtless, turn up the Hp of his nose, 
or the balls of his eyes, at our sporting pretensions. We think w^see 
him now, with a curl on the lip and a smile (Ai his physiognomy at the 
sum total we have named. Let him smile on. We have, all bumi- 
bty in saying so, seen as many grouse fiiU to the deadly aim of first-rate 
idiots as oiir ^neighbours, <but we cannot admit that the useless slaughter 
which sometimes takes place It the commencement of the grouse season 
eah be termed aport ; «vi^e have heard of a hundred* and even more, brace 
being killed a single gun on the 12th of August. But, in good faith, 
the labour of the shooter must have been that of a coalheaver ; and a 
third of his birds not worth the powder wasted on them. We prefer 
sport for sporting lake : and were we the owner of the veiy best grouse 
moor in all Scotland, we should feel quite satisfied with five and twenty 
brace as the ultimatum W ' each day’s shooting, even at the commence- 
ment of the season ; but in tlie later perqid of autumn, to which we 
allude, half that nuiliber ought to satisfy the best shot in England ; and 
theae ahould he killed wiAout the necessity of making a toil of a plea- 
sure. Eat your hreidcffist, tl|en you reqiliie*no hmcheon bn the li^ls ; 
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then take the rest of the day, and come in time to dress for dinner. You 
may follow all the courtesies of life even in a Hii^hland plen. We shall, 
however, as we continue our walk over the heathered hills, ende^avour to 
give some careful details of many of the sjiorting qiiartcrs it lias been our 
good fortune to visit ; and this, we hope, in such manner as to excite 
those who have not aircwly enjoyed the simrts of the Highlands, to make 
acquaintance with the grouse ; and, as far as possible, we will also enter 
into such little facts as will point out to them where the best quarters, and 
how and at what price obtained! 

“ The moors ! the moors ! the joyous moors ! 

When autumn displays her golden stores — 

When the morning’s breath 
Blows across the heath, 

Oil the mountain-side, 

’Tis gladness to ride 

At the peep of dawn o'er the dewy moors. 

Thus ended our first day’s sport In the Highlands. And if those 
friends who were far away could have seen us that night, as we sat 
around the blazing fire and talked over the pleasures of the day, they 
would have said, as we had decided, Heniain, and have a few more 
such.” 


** Easy is my bed — ^it is easy : 

But it is ^t to sleep that I incline .* 

The wind whistles northwards, northwards, 

*And my thoughts move with it.” 

The dawn of our second day’s expected enjoyment in the H^hlands 
by no diiesms fulfilled the hopes we had reasonably anticipated from the 
glorious setting sun of the preceding evening, the last golden rays of which 
we had watched with delight, sinking behind the distant mountain-tops 

** Till th^moor grew dim and stem ; 

And soon an utter darkness fell • 

O’er mountain, rock, and bum.” 

• 

The first thought of an ardent sportftnan when he awakes refreshed 
by the slumbers of itight^whethcr he has a twenty-mile ride to cover 
a walk to a neighbouring moor, or decides on a cast for salmon or trout 
in the sparkling river which glides through the glen at hand— is the wea- 
ther; a fickle jade at all times and in all climates; but in none is this 
fickleness and eccentricity, so detrimental to sporting gentlemen and spor- 
tive, picnicking damsels, more incomprehensibly displayed than in the 
mountainous districts of the western highlands, afid in no part of the wide 
world do you find so many re^ns offered for this variety of atmospheri- 
cal changes, which so unpleasingly and constantly occur. We shall, howl 
evei*, leave the solution of this question to astronomical philosophers • for 
whether it be that the fledtaiig okmds, attracted by the mountain-tops 
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Slick up the moisture from the Atlantic on their passage to this hilly re- 
gion for the mere frolic of spouting their contents on gnmse shooters in the 
giens below, or that the particular soil requires more moisture than else- 
where, we cannot pretend to explain, but the fact admits of no argument 
tliat tliere are few pi'irts of her Majesty’s dominions so favoured with the 
tears of heaven. And thus we can well understand the auger of a citizen 
tourist who once accosted a Uigliland lad of the west with the question— 
“ Does it always rain in these parts ?” and are not surprised at his face- 
tious reply — “ Na, sair ; it sometimes snawk.” 

Instead, therefore, of heholdiiig another day break with a clear, blue 
sky over liead, and balmy breezes from the glen, the wind whistled, the 
rain fell heavily, the mists were dense in the valley and on the mountain- 
tops, and all was damp and dreary and blue-devihsh. We could not, how- 
ever, permit ourselves to be thus easily discouraged, so we forthwith pre- 
pared ourselves by adopting a costume for the worst, and, hoping for the 
best, proceeded in search of the gamekeeper, whom we found exhaling the 
comforting weed from two iinclies of clay, with a bowl at the end of it as 
black as time and smoke could well make it ; in fact a well-seasoned bit of 
clay is the delight of a Highlander. And while on this subject, ive recom- 
mend no sportsman visiting the moors to go unprovided mth a good sup- 
ply of the pig-tail ; no compliment is accepted by a Highlander with so 
much pleasure as a small supply of the fragrant weed, and many a good 
day’s spoil may emanate from this trifling douceur which might otherwise 
not be obtained : in fact we made it aSi invariable rule never to go on any 
sporting expedition unprovided with a well-filled pouch of tobacco and a 
pound or two of first-rate tea. But to return to our subject : we found the 
keeper pufling a light cloud at the heavy ones, and admiring the weather- 
cock on the top of the chdteau. We forthwith questioned this trusty na- 
tive of the glen as to the hopes of a clearing; and having been assured by 
him that, although then decidedly moist, he anticipated a braw time about 
mid-day, we wrapped our plaid around us, and whiled away «n«hour in 
the external scrutiny of our ancient and pleasing quailer, wliich, neverthe- 
less, looked grim and dreary enough as it stood in its solemn loneliness on 
this dark and dismal morning. Who might have^been the architect of this 
interesting relic of lawless times we cannot pretend to say ; but he had 
doubtless, and with reaaon, satisfied the original owner of days lang syne, 
when might was right — irufact when Highland chiefs lived and kept their 
own as long as they could, not bf right of law or purchase or entail, but by 
the force of arms ; in»fact — * 

** The good old rule .... 

Sufficed then — ^the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’’ 

Sportsmen, however, lilAs other people, must eat, for life, strength, and 
energy. If so be they do not exatly live to^eat, nevertheless this gastro- 
nomic sport is a very pleasant pastime on most occasions, but never more 
so than when your inward man is reminded by the keen, though it may be 
scpnewhat moist, mountain air of the morning, of the unquestionable fact 
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that the cravings of hunger expect to be satisfied even at fifteen miles from 
a baker’s shop. We therefore lost no time in seeking our companions, 
not in arms, but in temporary, though very improper, fury at tlie state of 
the atmosphere. To do them justice, however, they appeared determined 
to make the best of their bad luck, if such it may be termed ; not, how- 
ever, without most ample soothing remedies, as the sequel will show, as 
we found them seated around a board well covered with abundant creature- 
comforts. 

Previous to uttering aw^ord, save those compelled by courtesy, we lift- 
ed the cover of a difli near at hand, and beheld — oh pleasing sight — some 
juvenile grouse fendu an centre^ and broiled. We performed the same 
office by cover number two, when some delicate trout, fresh from tlie Lyon, 
which had only ceased to swim alive when they swam dead iti the Jiucca 
oil in which they were fried, gladdened our hungry eyes. “ Nice plump 
grouse ; why do you allow yourselves to be shot, thus to be broiled 
and eaten ? Dear little fish, why will ye be hooked thus to fry in oil ? ’tis 
very kind of you, and much we thank you.” And with this piissing thought, 
having seated ourselves, we prepared for action wiMi a full determination 
to attack centre and flank, front and rear of all the good tilings before us. 

“ Disagreeable morning,” wiid one, “ is it not ?” “ Admitted,” we 
replied ; “ but we cannot say the same as regards the breakfast. Never- 
theless we would thank you for a trout or two to begin with. And as fur 
the weather, why F — r says it will qjear ; and of coui*se he must know, or 
who should ? since he was bom in the glen, and has lived there all his 
life, save on one occasion, when he passed a few days among the Lanca- 
shire Witches, whose Charlies, together with those of many a jorum of 
strong ale, did not prove sufficient compensation for the loss of bis beloved 
porridge, mouutailf dew, and Highland home ; so he soon turned up his 
nose at the one and his back on both.” * 

Likethelieavy mists of the morning, which were fast disappearing from 
the valkysf did the physiognomies of our comrades break into sunshine at 
this information ; as, of course, they bad all the most perfect faith in the 
opin^pn of this trusty individual, which tallied so entirely with the hopes 
and earnest wishes of thefi* outward feelings — viz., for sport on the hea- 
thered hills— as did the trout and grilled grouse witl» their internal ones. 
And we take advantage of these pages strongly to recommend this same 
diahle de grouse ettrulted for the matutinal discussioil of those no- 
^viciate shooters who m^ desii-e to solace tllbmsclves for an hour or so when 
the morning is moist and cloudy, and who may hithefto not •have enjoyed 
the opportunity of such gastronomical indulgence in its native excellence ; 
they may also be pleased to note in their diaries the following fact, that if 
the weather be not exactly agreeable for shooting, it will, nevertheless, 
suit admirably for breakfast-eating. With regard to the good humour 
and temper of our companions on that occasion, we hold them forth ^ m 
example to the sporting world for their full concurfence and ready belief in 
the fact of the coming sunshipe ; for, of all the bores, there is none so 
great as he, who— be the morning selected for grouse tshooting, deer stalk- 
ing, hunting, fishing, or breakfasting at Fulham, where you expect to 
meet your lady-love all smiles and tenderfiess—witnesring the torrents 
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fall, declares it must rain throughout the day. Alas I what is life witli* 
out hope? We love a hopeful, sanguine mind ; and should our bright 
wishes never come to pass, still are they not less pleasing in anticipation. 
If the morning, therefore, on such occasions break blustering and wet, only 
declare that it must clear ere long and be assured, even do you hope on aU 
day, tlie time will pass more quickly whilst indulging in such pleasing 
thoughts than if spent in the grumblings of disap]ioiutmeut ; and when the 
day is over and your sorrows past, you will still hope on for better luck 
next time. Our sanguine expectations dn tins occasion, however, were 
not doomed to the ordeal of even two hours’ impatience ; for scarcely was 
the breakfast over ere the bright sun glittered on the waters of the Lyon, 
and all was preparation for the coupng pleasures. 

We have idready named our predilection more particularly for those 
sports wherein the sagacious and friendly dog takes a prominent part, and 
during the previous day’s walk over the rugged mountaiii-top and hea- 
thered vales, we had listened with no little interest and attention to many a 
tale of deer-chases and fox-hunts in these wild glens of Meggeruie ; we will 
not however, presume, in these simple details of facts, to enter more fully 
into the subject of either, save as regards those in which we have personally 
taken part, inasmuch as we teel it woqld be presumptuous to attempt any 
description of that which has been so ably^ beautifully, and truthfully de- 
lineated by a far more able pen. We will simply state, however, with 
respect to fox-hunts that we allude^ to the rude, but not less exciting, 
mode of destroying these animals among the rocky mountain-sides of 
Scotland, where their de^th, under any circumstances, of course ceases to 
be a sacrilege ; for there they may fairly be ^classed among vermin, and 
treated as such. To those who desire more sample details on this sub- 
ject, we beg to recommend the peinisal of that deliglitful book for all 
sportsilien, written by Mr. Scrope. A brief account of another specips of 
chase, via., that of the roe-deer — probably the swiftest animal in existence, 
save the hare — ^may, however, not be uninteresting. These gMiceful ani- 
mals abound in many parts of 8cotla*nd, paiticularly in the county of 
Perth ; indeed when hunting with the Perthsire foxhounds in the i^mme- 
diate neighbourhood of Peith, it has been our^ood fortune to see hun- 
dreds cross and recfvss the large covers of 8cone and J^ynedoch, and, in 
^days of^yore, of Dupplln, as the hounds were drawing for their game ; and 
what is yet diore astonishing, without the slightest unsteadiness being re- 
markable among the gallant ptek, though the scent of the roe is strong. 

Before resuming our humble sketch of the \>leasures to be tbuiid at 
Meggernie, however, we will crave leave to relate one simple tale with re- 
ference to these graceful, timid animals, and then once more to the hills. 
8oon after daybreak one bright morning, at the latter end of the month of 
August, the keeper was quietly wending his way across the long grass- 
enclosure immediately adjacent to the castle, to inspect the kennel, visit 
his pets, and see they iirere all in health and energy previous to taking 
orders for Ae sports of the day, when he l>eheld two roe-deer peacefully 
feedk^ nisar a small cover at the extreme end of the park. This sight was 
a pleasing one for, many reasons, as we shall hereafter show ; and in order 
to secure the anticipations 0 / sport to be deUved therefrdm with the fore- 
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rfght of a good and trusty sportsman as be is, whose dirty, not less than 
his pleasure, was to find as well as to sec sport, he quietly altered his 
course athwart the park, and lining sheltered from view by tlie trees along 
the margin of the river, reached the caikle unobserved. He tbeii crossed 
over to the kennel, and sending scouts by another route to prevent the roe- 
deer from being disturbed, proceeded to perform the duties of the kennel 
till a reasonalile hour of the morning had advanced, when he forthwith gave 
the pleasing information to his noble master, who, ever ready to affonl an 
liouris pleasure not only to his ^itors and famUy, but also to his house- 
hold as himself, called together his forces, and placing two fleet grey- 
Jiounds ill the slips, proceeded to seek the game already marked for this, 
novel cliase. True to the report, there they w'erc, beautiful and graceful 
creatures, pluddng the dewy grass ; doubtless, little drcaiiiing of their 
coming foes. They came, however, quietly and stealtliily till the halloo 
sounded their death warrant in repeated echoes far and wide over the 
mountains till lost in the distance. 

Permit us however to give a brief account, of the ground simply 
that we had been repeatedly assured that it was uttei'ly impossible that 
any two greyhounds could kill a roe-deer liowcver fovouiiihlc the scene of 
action for the dogs. On the south, then, there ran the river Lyon, whicli 
ill many parts being fordable, they had evidently crossed from the thick 
wood by which its banks are skirted, and which is their principal cover on 
the opposite side, and where their ij^umber is yearly on the increase, as 
few are ever permitted to be destroyed. To the nprth of the pai*k the 
mountains rise steep and abruptly, precluding all ])Ossibility of rapid as- 
cent ; the level between the ^*iver and these mountaius bring proliably 
about the third of a mile in breadth. At tjie eastern end of the park is u 
small fir wood, and lAiencc a range of grouse lulls to the left, tlie river still 
running on the right ; aud to tlie west the castle, its gardens, &c.*; the 
whole length being mure than a mile. At the eastern end of this ground 
the ^oc-dcer^vere still calmly feeding ; and all was yet so quiet tlint the 
slipper was enabled to approach thdm with tlie dogs to within about fuily 
yards, ^hen, straining from the slips with eagerness, the game was roused, 
and aw'ay they went, the d<%s swiftly stretching for their prey. It was at 
first quite evident that in straight running the dogs Imd no chance as to 
pace ; but one of the animals, singling himself from the otlier, rccrosscd' 
the river, and they immediately settled to their reiflaiiiing gamdl As long 
as the run was straight the roe maintained tife lead : but tlie moment the 
animal’s strength beginning to fail admitted of the hounds’ iieaifer approach, 
the question of life and deatii was decided, for the first attempt at turning 
brought them close to its haunches, aud after a few succeeding ones they 
came nearer and nearer, till they literally bounded at the throat of the 
roe — an unusal feat for smooth hounds — and the whoop was shouted In the 
presence of those who witnessed this interesting chase. We may probably 
have iU succeeded in the attempt to describe it hei'd, as related to us ueu* 
the veiy spot where it liad actuflly taken place ; and, doubtless to many, 
how tame will appear a roe-deer chase I To us the ^manner in which 
it was related by one whose life had iieen passed in these wild and inter- 
esting glens, was fai* otherwise ; but thqn ice ^ like a rabbit chase better 
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than noting, and are content to catch gudgeons with a casting net^ 
If salmon be not within reach. There arc, howeyer, other modes of 
roe-hunting practised in Scotland,, which are also eldting, but not so 
pleasing to us we must admit ; and we know one keen sportsman who 
keeps a spedes of mastiff or bloodhound, with which he hunts tliese 
gentle animals through the covers for the shooters, who stand at the 
end of the numerous rides cut through the vast fir and birch 
coverts which here and there are found in the Highlands. On our 
o^vn part we were satisfied there must be considerable excitement 
in a roe chase with greyhounds, and our second day’s sport was con- 
sequently thus arranged. One of our friends, whose health and physi- 
cal powers did not admit of much active exertion — ^though a great lover 
of beautiful scenery, a sportsman in heart in every sense of the word, 
and a most delightful addition to the paily — determined, though late in 
the season for salmon, to try his hand for a trout or two In the Lyon. 
Another voted once more for the grouse hills; and we determined to 
try if it were not possibh^, by beating in the outlying coverts, to force 
the roe to the open, and have a practical view of that sport which hi- 
therto we had only enjoyed in theory. 

Our plans being thus decided, with five dogs, consisting of two rough 
deer-hounds and three fleet and well-bred greyhounds, a numerous com- 
pany of beaters, old and young, the keeper and another companion, we 
once more crossed the silvery waters of the Lyon, landing at the eastern 
extremity of the thick birch wood, to which we have already alluded as 
skirting the banks of the river almost immediately in front of the castle. 
Halving arrived at this spot, we muster^ our forces, and then called a 
council of war as to the most effectual means of forcing the roe-deer from 
their shady retreat to the open heathered hills, fly which the western 
cxtreiVity and southern side of the cover was bounded. In order to 
obtmn this much-desired result, we extended our forces ; and thus having, 
as it were, embraced the eastern end of the wood, the word f^as passed to 
move steadily forward. We may here observe, however, that afthough 
our greatest anxiety was that of obtaining a roe-deer chase, we were, never- 
theless, not unprepared with powder and shdt for any sport which might 
offer itself for ouf gratification. Tlius, as a blackcock rose on the wing, 
a woodcock flushed from the thick underwood, a timid hare or rabbit 
rushed across the lint of beaters, the deadly echo rattled through the 
covert from right, left, and^ centre of the line of march. At the sugges- 
tion of our* Highland leader, however, the wor^ was soon given to cease 
this file-firing, as he justly conceived we had far more chance of forcing 
the roe to break at the extremity of the covert, or at least of witnessing 
their so doin^, by steadily and quietly beating our way onwards, and 
driving them in front ; thus the feathered tribe were left in peace, and 
forward I was the w^rd. As we slowly made our way through the thick 
covert, many a fleet roe-deer bounded across and before us, as if making 
diiOBCt/for the open ; the hounds, withrnoses to the ground, straining in 
the (dips, as the *animars track here and there pointed out the path they 
had taken. On our arrival at the extremity of the wood, the beautiful 
heathered hills opened tq our view far and wide in tlie distance, and by 
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llie (^cute sceiit of the rough hounds wc had satisfactory evidence tliat seve- 
ral roe had escaped us. 

To retrace our steps for a chance of those we had left in covert, 
was not deemed advisable, the sun having already passed the meridian, and 
time was precious in tiie shorteuiiig days of autumn ; so we decided to walk 
on to another but smaller fir wood, about two miles distant, to which the 
keeper reasonaldy imagined they had flown. Having reached this point, 
a division of our forces was again suggested, the covert being somewhat 
ill the shape of a triangle ; thus our companion was stationed at one ex- 
tent of the base, with a brace of greyhounds : a gillie held the single dog 
ill the centre : and, with the rough hounds, we were posted at the other 
extremity. Being in this manner fully prepared, the beaters, headed by 
the keeper, walked steadily through the covert, evidently driving several 
roc before tliem towards the points where we quietly lay hidden, and 
prepared to slip the dogs the moment they appeared. Unfortunately, at 
the very instant we were about to receive the reward of our patience, 
and as, excited beyond all belief, we lay half smothered in a ditch, coax- 
ing the noble dogs, who had already nearly dislocated every joint in our 
arms to have equal forbearance ; indeed, as y^e were in momentary anti- 
cipation of seeing a roe bound from the covert side to the open heather 
on which we looked ; in fact, as wc had already pictured to ourselves, in 
tiie ditch, the delightful scene of a chase out of the ditch, on these splen- 
did heathered hills beyond, and ife this very picture was about to be 
painted to the life, up rose (pardon me) a d — d unluckly woodcock from 
the very feet of the under-keeper, who was armed, and a good shot. 
Taken by surprise, and unable to resist so great a temptation, he levelled 
and fired. The bjrd fell dead, and ivell he deserved his fate. Under 
any other circumstances, a woodcock thus early in the season wou^ have 
been a ])rize ; although we have killed and eaten so many of them in the 
Ionian islet^ that we readily confess the bad taste of willingly resigning 
the gastronomic indulgences they.offer to any one, for a partridge. But 
the effect of this deadly report at such a moment was enough to anger — 
and Artth all due defcrenjje we say it — ^the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
York, the primate of Ireland, or any prelate of the (ealm. It instanta- 
neously scared tiie timid roe, two of which had actually approached within 
twenty yards from the spot wliere we lay conceqjed from their view, and * 
this evidently with the intention of brealjng covert right in our front ; 
whereas three more had positively jumped the ditch,by whiyli the covert 
was fenced, in full view of our companion, who was on the very point of 
slipping his dogs, when bang went this — what shall we call it ? — why, 
delightful report.” Instantly they all turned, and flying like lightning 
athwart tiie fir trees, broke through tlie beaters in positive fear, fticed the 
open on the other side of the plantation ; and where they went, at the 
moment we knew not. Alf we wished was tliatdthe luckless inhabitant 
of Glen Lyon hud shot himself instead of the woodcock ; at least such at 
the moment we thought was ouf wish. Yet we mlglit kave been satisfied, 
when we cooled on the subject, had he been attached to the tail of the 
Nassau balloon in its ascent from the gardens of Cremorne. 

This being a comparatively small and* open covert, our chance of 
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success at that point was at an end, and we hegfsin to despur of the' 
hopes we had entertained of witnessing* that for which, on reasonable 
jEci'Ounds, we had undertaken our morinng*’s rambles ; indeed, our disap- 
pointment was so evident, that the noble animals we still held in the sli]>s 
appeared to participate in the annoyance, as, with heads to the ground, 
they seemed to catch the scent of the roe which had so closely approach- 
ed us ; and then, looking up in our faces, as if in sorrow, they seemed to 
ask for liberty to seek the prey, of which by this unlucky emtre-tems 
they had been deprived. At this moment we were joined by the trusty 
keeper, whose o])inion ^vas decidedly in favour of these sagacious animals. 

“ We have little chance remaining here, sir” said he ; “ if you let loose 
a brace of the deer dogs, they may show us the line the roe-deer have 
taken. T feel satisfied several have left the covert, and in such case wc 
may still have the good fortune to find them feeding in the open.” 

We could scarcely believe in such luck, after our recent disappoint- 
ment ; nevertheless, we strictly followed his advice. The dogs were set 
at liberty, and immediately taking up the scent, away they went, without 
a moment's hesitation, right across the wood, till they came to a rough 
fence by which it was bounded. Here we luckily managed to stop them, 
and after some little search most clearly traced by their tracks, that the 
opinion of the keeper was well grounded, and they had faced the open. 

“ It is all right, sir,” said he ; “ no doubt but they have left the 
W’ood, and may be we shall find ere long cpnetly feeding on the 

heathery aide of yon brae. If not, there arc some hares on tlie mountain 
sides, and we may chance to meet with ptarmigan on the summits.” 

\ How gratifying w^as this information ! % much so, that, weary wdtli 
the morning’s walk, wc determined to halt for a few ntinutes, atid prepare 
ourselves wdfch fresh energy for coming events. Pipes and cigars were 
produced and lighted, a dram was filled from the flask of mountain dew 
for those who willed it, a crust produced for the hungry : and,^while these 
luxuries are being enjoyed, pardon u» that we give a brief description of 
the w'ild and beautiful position of our halting-place, and then to more 
exciting details. * * 

Behind us waithc fir covert through which our heaters had recently 
passed to our right through the glen, distant about two gunshot, the spark- 
ling watersf of the Lyoin, with its tributary trout streams, serpent-iike 
glided in undisturbed tranquittity to join tlic >vatcrs of a neighbouring lake. 
Beneath us itan a rough and narrow mountain rood, unceasitig in its wind- 
ings and irregularity of sut-fiicc, being literally one contimiatioii of ups 
and downs ; and beyond this road were seen 0|)eTi and extensive grouse- 
hills, covering many thousands of acres, extending hill above hill to the 
rocky summit .of Gallion, a favourite abode alike for the ptarmigan, the 
mountain hare, and tlie eagle. Little ti\po, however, was lost in the 
contemplation of suelrtscenery, or in gastronomic indulgences; a dranght 
from the cool and clear niouiituin rivulet at hand, whiidi abound in these 
localities, and once more then refreshetf and invigorated, wc prepared 
With renewed energy fisr all the chances of sport which might occur. 

The keepdr* was still firm in the 0[>ink)n that the roe on leaving the 
eovert had descended the Valley, crossed the mountain road to which wc 
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have already alluded, and would probably be found in the lieathered hills 
beyond it. 

With this delightful anticipation, we again mustered all hands, in 
order of battue, and “ Forward !” was the word. Arrived at the road, 
an exclamation of delight from one of the gillies cau8e<l us to halt, and on 
jirocecding to ascertain the cause, he joyfully pointed out that which the 
recent rains enabled us distinctly to decide were the fresh tracks of 
several roe. Thus so far all, tended to corroborate the keeper’s opiuion 
that sport was near at hand, and on we walked with redoubled ardour. 

Having proceeded quietly half a mile up the gentle declivity before ^ 
us, without firing a shot, though numerous grouse had risen almost under 
our noses, the order was given to the beaters to bring their right shuiiU 
ders forward ; thus wc faced the west, from whence the wind was blowing 
up the glen. At this moment we were walking in the centre of the party, 
still holding the deer-hounds in the slips, whose eagerness had caused us 
already more than one upset in the heather, and had scarcely advanced 
twenty yards on our new line, when, to our right, at about fifty paces, uj> 
started three of the long-sought roe. For a moment they stood, and 
then, like a flash of lightning, were ofif over the rough ground as if it had 
been a bowling-green. 

At first tiiey appeared as if making for the mountains ; but the hope 
of siieh good luck was only momentary, for having cleared the extreme 
heater on onr right, they flew a^mg the hill-side for two or three hun- 
dred yards, and then, turning sharp, on finding themselves pursued, down 
the hill they went with increasing speed. 

Now, we have seen # fox break from a gorse (covert in the centre of 
one of the best hyntiiig countries in England ; mid riding, as we do, about 
ten stone, liave found ourselves seated on a nag alilc to carry twelve, in 
splendid order, and fit to go. We have seen a salmon of som% twenty 
pounds’ ^!jiMght, after a lengthened trial of skill and cunning between man 
and fish, safely landed by a first-vate disciple of Isaak Walton ; indeed, it 
has been onr good fortune, under a variety of circumstances, to witness 
the •decisive and cxcitijig moment of most European sports. Yet we 
never re(!ollect having felt more gratification than we did on this occasion, 
simple as was tlie cause. On turning to descend the declivity, as we have 
already stated, the roc-deer increased their spee^l, and most pnfortuiiatel^ 
owing to the hurry and excitement oi^ the moment, though famously 
placed for a slipper, we managed to entangle thqin — thus a momentary 
delay W'as caused. Jlcing freed, however, off flew the dogs, taking an 
oblique course up the hill-side in full view of their game. This, how- 
ever pleasing to the lookers-on, who kept them in full view, wassail 
against the hounds, for on the rapid turn of the roe, the force with which 
they ran caused them to ^ovcrshiMit the mark and loose some ground. 
Recovering themselves, liowevcr, with every ner<re extended, they bound- 
ed down the mountain-side, in full view of their game ; thus affording 
us a clear sight of the whoTc chase, which proved most interesting and 
exciting. The strongest and fastest of the houiuls was evidently gam- 
ing on the roe at every •stride — ^indeed, at one moment he could not 
have been twenty paces from them, u^ien our unluckly* star once 
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more rose on the ascendant. The splendid dog, every limb stretched 
to the utmost in eager pursuit, flew rather than raced over the rough 
ground, unconscious of all danger, but wliich to him nevertheless con- 
tained many hidden ones ; and this with such force that momentarily 
to stop or even change his line was impossible : whereas the roe-deer 
bounded over it with perfect knowledge of the locale. Unfortunately, 
a deep pit, or mountain-rivulet course, hidden by the long heather and 
rocks, crossed his path. Had this treacl\prous fence been only treble 
the breadth of the dog's stride, the pace at which he went would doiibt- 
bless have carried him clean over in safety ; as it was, for an instant he 
^appeared to stagger and fall, then bound in the air, and fall again, and 
for a single moment lay as if dead. Our first impression was that lie 
had broken his neck, and the pang of regret which shot through our 
heart must have been scarcely less painful than the bruises he had re- 
ceived in his fall ; notwithstanding the severity of which, he was up 
and off again like lightning, lly this time, however, the roe had re- 
crossed the road, and were streaming with undiininishcd speed up the 
opposite hill towards the hist covert we had beaten, still closely followed 
by the less fleet dog of the two. The moment the accident occurred, 
we felt onr chance of a kill was at an end, and such proved to be the 
case ; the noble animal, on recovering himself, strained every limb, 
and showed unequalled courage and pluck in the valiant efforts he made 
to regain his lost ground ; but, alas I the law given to his enemies was 
far too great ; and notwithstanding he actually closed on them by every 
stride he took, they reached and entered the covert, and were lost to 
our sight. • 

Oratified as we had been at witnessing this interesting chase, which 
we had so eagerly sought, we own we should have been better pleased 
had we teen enabled to add the death of a roe deer to the day's amount 
of game killed ; and though the word magnificent” c;an scarcely be 
used when referring to these gentle aqimals, we would gladly have re- 
peated the following beautiful lines : 

“ Thy heart’s blood is streaming — ^thy vigour ^one by ; * 

Thy fleet foot is palsied, and glazed is thine eye : 

The last hard convulsion of death has come o’er thee ; 

* Md^nificent creatare ! who would not deplore thee ?” 

But such was not to be ; and the keeper at o^ce suggested that we 

should proceeif towarfls the summit of , in hopes of bagging a 

few more of ptarmigan, and killing a mountain hare or two on our 
ascent. 

“ 1 will send,” said he, “ two of the gillies to recover the dogs ; 
and as we have 'still three hours of daylight, we may as well proceed 
to the top of the moui^ain. We will not,* however, weary our readers 
with any detail of the exciting courses with which our walk was di- 
versified : suffice it, we met with many a puss, two brace of which suc- 
cumbed to the fleetness pf our greyhounds ; and then came the ptarmi- 
gan,' the shooting pf which birds is by no nyeans the mosjt uninteresting 
sport to bo»met with in the Highlands ; they ore found, generally speak- 
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ing, on the rocky summits of the mountains, or among the rocks and 
stones of the mountain sides, generally in flocks or coveys, but some- 
times in twos or threes, or even single birds : they rise much like a 
pigeon, and often fly round the mountain, pitching again and again near 
the same spot, as if loath to leave it ; at other times a single shot, pard* 
cularly in foul weather, will send them flying for miles, whereas at periods 
they will await till you are fairly among them ; in fact, no game, if such 
they may be termed, and certainly they have a mighty pleasant f^out d la 
hourhe — afford a greater diversity of sport as to how and when they 
will be killed, as to where it is always near the clouds. On this 0(M 
casion we w^ere fortunate enough to meet with them in great abuiidanc^ 
and had not time passed rapidly, and our fatigue been great, we might 
have loaded more than one gillie. As it Avas, three brace and a half 
were bagged, and one bird, falling among the rocks, was lost. By this 
time we had reached the summit of Lock’s Mountains, when being to- 
tally precluded by fatigue from further progress, we seated ourselves on 
the mountain brow, determined to enjoy the magnificent and panoramic- 
view extended far beyond and around us. 

The hour and the scene were what the poet pronounced fit to cure 
all sadness but despair. The glorious sinking sun was about to terminate 
an afternoon of unusual brilliancy ; in fact, the evening was one of those 
magnifleent closes to the year which seems intended to comprehend all the 
ficauties of the past. The western sky was one blaze of varied gilded 
colours, the reflection of wdiich actually painted the numerous mountain 
peaks, seen from this spot, with numberless hues ; and when we looked on 
this tnily w’ild and magiii^ent landscape, and turned towards the dark 
and sheltered w^oods below us, the meandering river, and the solemn-look- 
ing castle, standidg, ns it did, in the centre of their wildness, whose turret 
windows glittered in the last rays of the setting sun, our thoughtif wander- 
ed, hut not in sadness, to the calmer, but not less beautiful, landscapes of 
our dear )t)ngland. We thought of the ^scenes of bloodshed and lawless 
enterprise, which might and fiad occurred in the now peaceful valley 
wiikdi lay at our feet — of the wild sports of the chieftains of the soil 
wdiich we had that day trodden, and of all the enervating, happy, merry, 
joyous sports, now so abundantly and uninterruptedly to be enjoyed there. 
No longer shots are fired in anger — no longer is the Highland dirk steep- 
ed in a neighbour’s blood ; but all, united iif the bond ot brotherhood, 
worahip the same God^ and honour the salie sovereign. We acknowledge 
ourself to be an enthusiastic lover of nature’s bc&uties ; * indeed, at the 
moment of mental, as well os bodily pain, how often have we felt the 
soothing tendencies they inspire ! and the effect of the bold and beautiful 
scene we looked on, was fast leading on to the building of a thousand 
castles in the air, had not the voice of the keeper reminded us that there 
was one in the valley, towards which, if we did yot soon bend our steps, 
we might, perchance, have to bivouac in the heather. The hint was suffi- 
cient, and after an hour’s most exliausting walk, we once more reached 
its welcome portals. 

Our two friends, frofp whom we had parted in the morning were 
on the look-out, anxious to recount theiu own performances, and not 
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less so to receive the details of our day’s amusement, which caused 
them liotli to regret their absence, though neither bail ill spent the 
aftemoon-^the one having killed six brace of grouse, three mountiiiu 
hares, and a blackcock, whereas the otlier hod provided us an abundiuit 
dish of fish, and well enjoyed his ramble along the river’s banks. Having 
refreshed ourselves by a change of clothes, and plenty of warm water for 
the feet, which we lecommeiid as the most reviving of all refreshers, after 
a long day’s walk, we set down to an amply provided board ; and many a 
glass of whisky-punch, and many a merry ladgli went round, to say nothing 

K f one excellent bottle of mulled port, and half a box of undeniable 
lavannalis. Hut our noble friends, the dogs — believe us, they were not 
forgotten. Scarcely had we prepared for dinner, when with gladness we 
saw them coming slowly across the park, held by the gillies. We instant- 
ly proceeded to welcome them, when, much to oiur regret, we discovered 
the gallant animal who had fallen must have pitched agmnst the steep side 
of some rock, for the upper part of the shoulder of the near fore leg was 
laid bare to tlie bone, and a cruel gash appeared across the ribs. Fortu- 
nately, however, no bone was broken ; nevertheless, he must have been 
severely shaken, and yet, with the true and unfailing courage of his race, 
he showed such pluck that he had not only chased the roe through tlie 
covert, but was discovered by the beater sent in search at the extremity of 
that we had first entered, still hunting the track of his game, wiiich had 
only beaten him by the aid of its dark^*ecesses. 


AQUATICS. 

THE REGATTA. 


Yesterday the first Regatta for the season came off in the harbour of 
Bombay. The assemblage of people of all ranks was very great. H. M. 
S. Fo,v was thronged. The stdlamer Seafoyth^ being the starting vessel — 
was crowded — as well as many other vessels near the course. • 

At ten minutes before 3 o’clock the preparation gun was fired. 

At 3 o’clock precisely the 5 first boats started, viz. : the Madge Wild^ 
fire ; The Donkey ; V Hirondelle ; Bitty and Nautilus, Five minutes after- 
wards the lone and Severn, and three minutes after them the Alert. The 
fourth class, viz. : the MiscMef and the Fanny, started at ten minutes past 
3, and four minutes afterwards the Daring, the Sophy, and the Ennore. 

It was a beautiful sight to see those thirteen fine boats under full 
sail, and each eager to excel the competitors. In the first round V Hiron- 
delie (in English the Swallow) took the lead, and was closely followed by 
tlie Daring, Mischief and Sophy. 

Tliey rounded the Rendezvous boat in the following order 


V Hirondelle , . 


29 

minutes past 4. 

Daring 

0 • 

.. 301 

do. 

do. 

Mischief 

« • 

32^ 

do. 

do. 

Sophy 

• • 

33 

do. 

do. 

Alert 

• • 

37* 

do. 

do. 

Ennore 


40* 

do. 

do. 

Severn . • 


41 

do. 

do. 

Fanny 


.. 48 

do. 

do. 

lone 


50 

do. 

do. 

Donkey 

• • 

.. 511 

do. 

do. 


In the» first round the Etty unfortunately upset, and her mast was 
carried away near the Jdght vessel. The Nautilus was also unfortunate, 
and ujiset near the Hastings, and assistance being close at hand no lives were 
lost. • 

In the second round the Daring took the lead Xi'om near the Inner 
Light vessel, and kept it until the close, lliey came in in the following 


order : — 

The Daring 
VHirondell% 
Sophy, and 
Mischitf 


at 17 q^inutes to 6. 
1 1 do. do. 


12 do. 


do. 


The Sophy was declared ** the 3rd” — but it was a close thing, and 
ought to have been a dead heat. 

The Rowing Match came off at four minutes before 5 o’clock, and 
was soon won by the Blue Devil, 4 oars, against the Tallyho and Diana, 
of 6 oars each, beating the formei' by 30 seconds. The course was 
performed in 23 minutes. The spirit of the Diana^s crew does credit to 
the fleet, aiidjevery one hopes to see mure such phllers next Regatta. 
Blue Devil is*a veiy pretty ^oat, and was pulled in first rate style. • 
Bombay Gentleman^s Gazette, Dec. 4. i 
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CRICKET MATCHES, 


BOMBAY, 

A MATCH BET^^EEN BOMBAY CRICKET CLUB, AND H. M/s 22 d 

REGIMENT. 

H. M.’s 22d Regiment. 


Ut Innings. 


2d Innings, 



Kinder, b. Scott . . . . 

0 

Run out 

a • 

.. 0 

Avison, b. ditto leg before wicket. . . . 

8 

b. Wood 

, . 

. 5 

Bumston, b. W'ood c. Walker .... 

6 

b. Scott, c. Pilch 

• s 

. 12 

Lieut. Carrow, b. ditto .... 

14 

mn out 


.15 

Jones, c. ditto b. Scott .... 

0 

b. Wood 


. 1 

Lilly White, b. Walker .... 

5 

b. ditto 


. 4 

Newman, b. Wood .... 

0 

b. Scott c. Tristram 


. 3 

Adcock, b. Walker c. Scott .... 

1 

b. ditto 


. 10 

Bird, b. ditto .... 

9 

not out 



. 3 

Harwood stumped, b. Wood .... 

16 

b. Scott, c. Tristram 


. 11 

Smith, not out .... 

13 J 

b. Wood 

. , 

. 2 

Byes, . . . . 

9 

Byes, 

, , 

. 19 

Wide Balls . . . . 

15 

Wide Balls 

• • 

. 6 

s Total, 1st Innings.. .. 

96 

‘ Total.. 


. 91 

Ditto, 2d ditto 

91 




« Grand Totid . . ...... 

187 




Bombay Cricket Club. 



Ist Innings, 


2d Innings, 

< 


Lieut. Green, c. Smith b. Bumston. 

17 

not out • 

a • . 

. 65 

Lieut. Strettell, b. Cargow .... 

14 

b. Carrow 

• • • 

. 1 

Lieut. Bolton, b. Burnston .... 

1 

b. Burnston 

• • • 

. 2 


9 

0 

15 

1 


JLieut. Scott, J». ditto .... 

Mr Tristram, leg before iw^cket, b. 

ditto . \ . 

Mr Walker, b. tCarrow » .... 

Captain Rowley, b. ditto 
Mr Pilch, c. Adcock b. ditto 
Mr J. W. Wood, c. Harwood b. ditto 20 

Mr Mackenzie, b. Carrow .... 9 

Mr Cheshire, not dut «... 0 

Byes, .... 0 

Wide Balls • .... 0^ 

Total, 1st Innings. ... 95 
Ditto 2tl ditto 183 


9 b. Carrow 


run out 

Leg before wicket 
b. Bumston 

Leg before wicket, b. Carrow 
Stumped, b. Burnston 

b. Bumston 

c. Lilly White 
Byes# 

Wide Balls, 

• Total.. 


.... 4 

.... 7 

.... 72 
.... 0 
.... 10 
.... 3 

.* .'.*.* 7 

.... 2 

....183 


Grand ^otal, , • • • • • 278 
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H. 

RETURN MATCH. 

M.’s 22o Regiment. 


If/ Innings. 

Bell, b. Pilch 

Adcock, run out 

11 

2d Innings, 

b. Wood 

.... 1 

23 

b. Pilch, c. Pilch 

.... 10 

Saunders Wood, c. Tristram 

6 

b. Wood 

.... 2 

Bird, b. Wood 

2 

b. Wood, c. Pilch 

.... 4 

Sims, b. run out 

1 

Not out 

.... 3 

Burnet, b. Pilch 

0 

b.Wood 

.... 1 

Wood, b. Pilch 

10 

Run out 

.... 2 

Paine, b. Wood c. Ravenscroflt 

2 

b. Wood, c. Thompson 

.... 1 

Smith, b. Wood 

0 

b. Pilch, c. Pilch 

.... 12 

Pavey, not out 

8 

b. Wood 

.... 0 

Norwood, run out 

0 

b. Pilcl), c. Colyear 

.... 0 

Byes, 

17 

Byes 

.... 2 

Wide Balls 


Wide Balls 

.... 21 

Total. . 

... 96 

Total. . 

59 


Bombay Cricket Club. 

Ist Innings. 

Ti iHlram, b- Pavey 
"Woodf-b. Adcock .* . 

Colyear, stumped off his ground . . , 

Rowley, b. Adcock ^ ... 

Ravcnscroft, b. do. c. Smith 
Smith, b. do. c. Adcock a • • . 

Beale, b. Pavey 
Mackenziet b. do. • ^ 

Thompson, b. Adcock hit wet. . . . 

Pilch, b. do. • • • 

Scott, not out 

Byes and no Balls • • • 

Wide Balls 

* Total 


2d Innings. 
b. Jones, c. Buroet 
Not out 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Byes and no Balls 
Wide BalU 


0 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

a 


Total. 


21 


Bombay Telegraph. 
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3H0LAP0RE. 

A GAME BETWEEN SIDES CHOSEN ON THE GROUND. 


Captain Lancaster, b. Hodgson . . 


, , 

.. 8 

K. Hooker, Esq, b. Molony 

, , 


.. 43 

Major Biddle, b. Hodgson 

• 


.. 0 

H. M. Elliott, Ksq, run out 

• • 

, , 

.. 0 

Cornet Rainey, b. Hodgson 

. , 


.. 0 

Gunner Dorling, c. Hardy b. Hodgson 

.. 


.. 13 

Corporal Scaife, not out 

Giinneir Douglas, b. Barron 

» • 


.. 10 

* • 


.. 5 

Bombardier Murphy, b. Molony. . 

. » 

, . 

.. 0 

Lieut. Barclay, c. Barrow b. Hodgson 

. . 

. , 

.. 2 

M. Lewin, Esq, run out 

* • 

, , 

.. 11 

Byes 5, Wide Balls 0, No Ball 1 

. • 

•• 

.. 6 

•• 


Total. , 

.. 98 

R. Hardy, Esq, b. Lancaster ' • 

. • 


.. 10 

L. Barrow, Esq, Wounded 


. » 

.. 1 

C. P. Molony, Esq, b. Lancaster. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 1 

H. Mallock, Esq, b. Ijancaster . . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

R. R. Hodgson, b. Lancaster . . ^ 


. , 

.. 0 

Serjeant Major Boswell, not out . . 


. . 

.. 4 

Bombdr. Taylor, c. A b. Lancaster 

• . 

• . 

.. 0 

Bombardier Clegg, b. Dorling . . 

•• 4 

. . 

1 

Gunner Bammagem, b. Lancaster 


. , 

.. 0 

Gunner Simpkins, b. Dorling 

. • 

• .i 

.. 0 

Gunner Lodge, c. Hosken, b. Dosling 



.. 1 

Jifes 1, Wide Balls 0.. * .* 

• t 

Total. . 

.. 1 

21 


A MATCH BETWEEN THE NON-COMMISSIONED AND PRIVATES 
AND THE GENTLEMEN OF THE STATION. 


Non-Commissionkd and Privates. 


R. R. Hodgson, b. Hardy < .. 
Corporal Sc{||fe, not ^ut 
Bombardier Taylor, b. Hardy 
„ ' Murphy, run out 

„ Clegg, b. Hardy .. 

Corporal Moody, run out 
Gunner Dorlingi c. & b. Lewin . . 
,, Sykes, b. Lewin 
„ Lodge, b. ]«ewin 
ff Dorus, b. Lewin . • 

,, Simpkins, run out.. 

Byes 13, Wide Bldls 5 


A 


0 

2 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

7 

18 


Total 48 
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Gentlemen. 

Major Biddle, b. Dorling 
Captain Lancaster, b. Scaife 
R. Hardy, Esq, b. Scaife 
M. Lewin, Esq, b. Scaife 
L. Barrow, Esq, b. Scaife 
H. M. Elliott, Esq, b. Dorling . . 

R. Hosken, Esq, not out 
W. Groves, Esq, leg b. w. 

A. J. M. Rainy, Esq, b. Scaife. . 

James Clagett, Esq, c. Moody . . 

W. Barclay, Esq, b. Dorling . . 

Byes 13, Wide Balls 1 


Bombay Times, 


Total 145 


A MATCH BETWEEN THE 25Tn MADRAS INFANTRY AND 5th 
MADRAS CAVALRY. 

25th Madras Infantry. • 


\fti Tnninga. 

Major Biddle, b. Lewiii 
11. Hosken, Esq, runout 
R. Hardy, Esq, b. Lewin 
Lieut. Molony, b. Dorling 
Graves, c. Rainey 
Bamford, c. Boswell 
Mullock, b. Dorling 
Barclay, b. Lewin 
Clynch, run out 
Drumr. Franklin, b. Dorling 
„ Turton, not out 
Byes, . , 

Wide Balls, 


• , Jth Madras Cavalry. 

Xst Innings, 

Captain Lancaster, g. up sick .... 10 c. Hardy 

Lieut. Barrow, c. Hosken .... 33 run out . • 

,, Lewin, h. wicket .... 12 b. Hardy » 

,, Rainey, b. Hardy .... 6 c. Biddle 

,, Clagett, c. Molony 3 b. Biddle 

Serjeant Boswell, c. Hosken .... 0 b. Molony 

„ Dorling, b. Molony .... 11 b. Hardy 

Lieut. Simson, leg before Wicket. ... 5 b. Biddle 

Elliott, run out .... 0 run out . . 

Farrier Layat, c. Biddle «... 1 wot • • 

„ Dyer, s. Hosken .... 5 b. Hardy 

Wide Balls .. 1 Wide Balls. 

’ Byes ., 


2d Innings, 



. 11 

b. I-tewin 



14 


. 4 

b. Dorling 



2 


. 10 

b. ditto . . 



0 


. 2 

b. ditto .. 



2 


. 3 

b. ditto . . 



4 


. 1 

1 c. Boswell 



0 


. 0 

c. Lancaster 



0 


. 0 

c. Dorling 



I 


. 0 

run out . . 



1 


. 9 

i b. Lewin 



0 


. 4 

b. Dorling 



2 


. 12 

Byes .. 



8 


. 3 

Wide Balls 


ft • . • 

5 


. 59 


Total. . 

•• 

37 


t 


Grand Total 

.. 

96 


2nd Innings, 


Total.. .. 95 


» Total.. .. 109 
Grand Total . . 204 


Bombay Times, 
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BELLARY. 

1st match— the civilians and cantonment wrm THE 6th 

REGIMENT N. 1. 

Civilians and Cantonment. 

1#/ Innings, 2d Innings, 

A. G. Tweedie, Esq, C. S. not out. . 2 c. Black, b. Kempster 

Hon. D. Arbuthnott, b. Kempster . . lb. Harris 
J. P. Maud, Esq, c. Kempster .... 1 c. Black, b. Kempster 

Ca])t. Dancer, Arty. c. Gunthorpe b. 

Harris . . .... Ob. Harris 

Lieut. Rees, Fusiliers, c Gunthorpe b. 

Kempster » ..2b. Kempster 

Lieut. Paske, Fusiliers, c. Nicholls b. 

Kempster . . 7 not out 

Private Susands, b. Harris . . 1 c. Brinkley, b. Kempster 

Private Hull, b. Moore . . 26 b. Harris 

Private Hall, b. Harris . . 5 run out, b. Harris 

Private Lay, b. Kempster . . 7 b. Harris 

Sergeant Timewell, c. Moore b. 

Kempster . . 1 ^ run out, Kempster 

Wide Balls .. 1 Wide Balls 

Byes . . 3 Byes 

^ Total.. ..57 * Total. 

6th Regiment N. I. 


Ist Innings. 

Lieut. Nicholls, b. Arbuthnott 

6 

b* Tweedie 

2d Innings, 

.. 1 

Brinkley, Drummer, c. TimeweE, b. 
Arbuthnott 

0 

s. Tweedie,cb. 

Susands 

0 

Lieut. Harris, b. Tweedjie 

6 

b. Tweedie 


.. 5 

Lieut. Moore, b. Arbuthnott 

0 

b. Tweedie 


.. 3 

/^apt. Gunthorj[)e, c. Maud b. Tweedie 
Lieut. Kempster, c. Twdedie, b. 

» Arbuthnott ^ . 

9 

b. Tweedie 


.. 3 

4 

b. Susands 


.. 3 

Smith, b. Arbutfinott « 

3 

b. Susands • 


.. 0 

Lieut. Black, b. Tweedie 

1 

b. Susands 


.. 1 

Lieut. Dcsborough, c. Dancer, b. 
Arbuthnott . • 

0 

b. Susands 


..^2 

Gascoyne, c. Hall, b. Tweedie 

3 

b. Susands 


..4k 

Donovan, not out * 

0 

not out 


.. 4 

Wide Balls 

1 

Wide Bails 


.. 0 

Byes «■ 

7 

ft 

Byes' 


.. 0 


Total.. .. 40 



Total.. .. 22 
Grand Total . . 62 
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RETURN MATCH. 
6tii Regiment N. I. 


Is/ Innings, 

Capt. Gunthorpe, c. Tweedieb.Tweedie 

6 

b. Susands 

2nd Innings, 

k 4 

.. 1 

Lieut. Kempster, not out • • 

18 

hit wicket b. Susands , . 

.. 10 

,, Harris, run out 
„ Desborough, b. Tweedie !. 

2 

b. Susands 

• • 

.. 8 

8 

b. Tweedie 


.. 2 

,, Moore, c. Maud, b. Tweedie . . 
,, Nicolls, c. Gowe, b. Tweedie.. 

18 

not out 

• • 

.. 24 

2 

b. Tweedie 

a t 

.. 7 

,, Black, b. Susands 

3 

b. Tweedie 


.. 0 

Drummer Smith, c. Rees b. Susands. 

1 

run out 

• • 

.. 0 

,, Brinkley, b. Susands 

0 

not in 

• • 

a. 0 

,y Donovan, b. Tweedie 

24 

b. Susands 

• • 

.. 28 

,, Gascoigne, b. Susands 

0 

not out 

• 4 

.. 2 

Byes 

1 

Byes 

• 4 

.. 1 

Wide Balls, 

0 

Wide Balls 


.. 2 

Total 

83 


Total 

— 83 


Tlie 6th winning with 2 wickets. 


Cantonment of Bellaey. 

\st Innings, 2nd Innings, 

Hon. J. Arhuthnot, run out 6 b. Harris, 

A. C. Tweedie, Esq. c. HariH, b. 

Moore . . • . 3 run out 

Capt. Houghton, c. Brinkley, b. Harris 0 c, Moore b, Harris . . 

Lieut. Rees, run out . . 0 not out . . • 

„ Paske, f. Nicolls, b. Harris .. 31 c. Gunthori)e, b. Harris 
,, Maud,^\ Kempster, b. Harris.. 0 leg before wicket, b. Moore 
Serjeant Timewell* b. Kempster .. ,2 b, Kempster 
Private Gowe, not out . . 0 run out 

„ Jlall, b. Harris .. 11 b. Kempster 

,, Susandsc. Kempster ,b.Kempster 20 b. Donovan 
„ Lay, b. Harris .. 0 c. Smith, b. Donovan 

Byes .. •• 0 Byes 

Wide Balls .. ..1 Wide Ballg 

Total .r?4 ' Total 

Bellary winning by 22 Runs. 


^ Hull played in lieu of Timewell 2nd Innings. 




3C8 


INDIA SPORTING REVIEW, 


THE CONQUEROR-Cth REGIMENT N. I. versus THE CANTON- 
MENT OF BELLARY. 


Cth Regiment N. I. 


Innings, 

Capt, Gunthorpe, b. Susands • . 0 

Lieut. Kempster^ b. Susanda .. 14 

y, Harris, b. Hull .. 16 

„ Desborough, b. Susands . . 4 

,, Moore, b. Tweedie .. 12 

„ Nicolls, run out • . 2 

„ Black, b. Susands .. 0 

Drummer Smith, not out • . 1 

,, Brinkley, b. Susands .. 4 

,, Donovan, b. Hull «. 10 

,, Gascoigne, b. Hull .. 4 

Byes, •• 13 

Wide Balls, . . 0 

Total . • 80 


Cantonment 
\st Innings, 

A. G. Tweedie, Esq. c. Kempster, 


b. Kempster .. 0 

Capt. Houghton, c. Harris, b. Harris 2 
Lieitt. Rees, not out . • 0 

„ Paske, b. Harris .. 1 

„ Maud, b. Harris .. 1 

Private Hall, b. Kempster . . 0 

„ Hull, b. Kempster . . 18 

„ Susands, b. Kempster .. 15 

,, Lay, run out .. 6 

„ Lyke, c. Smith, b. Harris . . 0 

,, Gowe, c. Desborough, b. 

Kempster , . . 4 

Byes . . 9 

« Wide Balls and No Balls . . 2 

Total ^ . 58 

# • 


The Cth Regt. wi 


2d Innings, 

c. Gowe, b. Tweedie 

.. 7 

b. Susands 

.. 1 

b. Tweedie 

.. 7 

hit wicket 

.. 0 

b. Tweedie 

.. 3 

b. Susands 

.. 0 

b. Susands 

.. 0 

b. Tweedie 

.. 0 

not out 

.. 4 

leg before wicket, b. Susands 

.. 11 

c. Tweedie, b. Tweedie 

.. 3 

Byes, 

.. 3 

Wide Balls, 

.. 0 

Total 

.. 30 

F Bet.lart. 

2d Innings, 


not out 

.. 5 

c. Kem[|pter, b. Donovan 

.. 0 

c. Kempster, b. Brinkley 

.. 11 

b. Kempster « 

absent. 

.. 3 

b. Donovan 

0 

c. Kempster, b. Brinkley 

.. 9 

b. Brinkley 

.. 4 

b. Brinkley 

.. 4 

c. Gascoigne, b. Donovan 

,. 3 

c. Gascoigne, b. Kempster 

.. 0 

Byes 

.. 4 

Wide Balls and No Balls 

.. 1 

Total 

.. 44 


ling by 17 Runs. 


Athmesumt Oct, 27. 
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BANGALORE. 


MATCH BETWEEN THE OFFICERS OF THE CANTONMENT AND 

MEN OF THE HUSSARS AND MADRAS FUSILIERS. 

« 

Officers. 


Ist /nnififfs. 

Private Parkes, c. by Lt. Barrow .. 11 

,, Wright b. by Uavildar Ven- 
catasawmy . , 49 

ff Saunderson, b. by Lieutenant 
Christie . . 4 

„ Iloare b. by Havildar Ven- 

catasawmy . . 0 


,, Hutchins, b. by Lt. Christie . 7 

,, Batt, b. by Havildar Ven- 



catasawmy 

5 


Adams, c. by Lt, Partridge . . 

9 

>1 

Turner, c. by Lt. Partridge . 

3 

ft 

Smith, 1st b. by Lt. Barrow 

. 25 


Elliott, b. by Lt. Christie . . 



Smith, 2d, not out 

1 

Bye Balls 

. 11 


Total.’! . . 

. 126 


2d Innings, 

Lieut. Christie, c. Private Elliott . . 6 

„ Ward, ran out . . G 

„ Partridge, c. by Private Turner 1 

,, Tapp, b. by Wright .. 1 

„ KciKsinglon c. by Parkes . . 0 

„ Barrow, c. by Smith, 1st 

,, Crowe, b. by Parkes 

,, Burroughs, c. by Wright 

,, Moore, b. by Parkes. 

Havildar, Vcncatasawmyb. by Wright 
Ensign Wilson, not out 
Bye Balls, 

Total. . . . 


Men of the Hussars and Fusilieers. 



\st Innings, 



'2d Innings, 

Private Parkes 

... 

• 0 

Lieut. Christie, b. by Private Parkes . 


Wright 

••• 

0 

,, Ward, b. ditto ditto ••• 

M * 

Saunderson ^ 


0 

„ Partridge, b. ditto ditto 


Hoare 


0 

,, Tapp, c. ditto Turner 


Hutchins 


0 

„ Kcnsmgtbn,c.dittoSaunderson 


Batt 

••• 

0 

,, Barrow, c. ditto Hoare ««« 


Adams 

••• 

0 

„ Cre^e, c. ditto Pa#kes 


Turner 


0 

Ensij^ Wilson, b. Wright 


Smith, 1st, ^ 


0 

Lieut. Moore, c. Smith, 1st ••• 


Elliott 


0 

Havildar VencaAisawiny,* b. Parkes... 

f f 

Smith, 2d, 

••• 

0 

Lieut. Burrows, not out ... 

Bye Balls ... 


Total.. 

... 22 

Grand Total. . 

••• 53 


AtheMSumf November 2B. 
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LAHORE. 


A MATCH BETWEEN THE OFFICERS OF THE ARTILLERY AND 
N. J. REGIMENTS. 


Artillery. 


1^/ Innings. 
Fookes, Esq. bd. Francis, 

... 9 

« 

b. Francis 

2d Innings. 

... 0 

Russell, Esq. ct. Dawson, 

... 3 

b. Russell 


... 3 

Gray, Esq. bd. Francis, 

... 3 

b. Dawson 


... 0 

Fulton, Esq. bd. Russell, 

... 12 

b. Francis 


... 2 

l^lt. Esq. bd. Dawson 

... 5 

b. Russell 

... 

... 0 

Ti^nbrell, Esq. ct. Brandon 

... 0 

c. Hollings 

... 

... 6 

Holland, bd. Francis 

... 6 

b. Russell 


... 23 

Donovan, bd. Dawson ^ 

... 0 

b. Hawkins 


... 0 

Cook, bd. Dawson 

... 0 

b. Francis 


... 2 

Rose, not out 

... 1 

b. Russell 

... 

... 3 

Thomson, ct, dc Momet 

... 2 

not out 

... 

... 4 

Byes 

... 7 

Byes 

... 

... 4 

WklcBalle 

... 2 

Wide Balls 


... 1 

Total 

.. 53 


Total 

.. 48 


N. I. Regiments. 

\9t Inningn, 

RusscUf Esc|. li. RusscUy ••• ••• 

BlakCf Esq. c. Gray,. . 

Dawson, Esq. b. Salt ••• ••• 

Ecjcford, Esq. resigned his bat, ••• 

De Momet, Esq, mil out ••• ••• ••• 

Watson, Esq. c. Timbretl .»• ... 

Hofiings, Esq. not out ••• 

Francis, Esq. hit wicket ... ... ... 

Brandon, Esq. c. Rose, ... ... ... 

Hawkins, b. Gray . . ... « ... ... 

Sewell, c. Umbrell . . ... ... 

Byes, . . ... ... ... 

• Total, 


... 21 
, . 0 
... 0 
... 39 
... 15 
... 18 
... 0 
... 0 
... 4 
... 5 
... 0 
... k7 

>..127 


THE RETURN MATCH. 
* N. I. Corps. 

t 


\at Innings, fid Innings, 

W. Hollings, EA]. b. Fr^, ... 7 not out, ... 27 

L Russel], Esq. b. Down, ... 3 b. Fry, ... 0 

— Templer, ^q. not out, ... 0 b. Gray, ... 1 

J. Eckford, Esq. b. Gray, ••• 10 c. Mote, b. Fry, ... 0 

J. Rickards, Ek\. c. Gray, b. Fry, ... I b. Fry, ... 0 

C. B. Francis, Esq. b; Gray, ... 0 run out, ... 2 

J. Blake, Esq. b. Fry, ... 0 b. Gray, ... 10 

Brandon, b. Gray, * ... 0, b. Gray, ..* 5 

Hawkins, b. do., ... 2 leg before wicket, ' ... 0 

HiUier, b. Fry, « ... 1 c. Hafrison, b. Fry, ... 0 

Cooml^r, s. by Fry, ... 1 c. Harrison, b. Gray, ••• 2 

Byes, ... 0 


Total- . . 31 i Total, ... 47 
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Artillbry. 





Innings, 



2d Innings, 




Gray Esq, c. Rickards, b. Francis, 

... 7 






Harrison Esq. b. Francis, 

... 0 

• •• 





Mote, b. Russell, 

... 0 




... 19 

Ruckle, b. do. 

... 2 

• •• 





Rose, c. Rickards, b. Russell, 

... 7 

• •• 





llaggart, c. do. b. Francis, 

... 1 




• • 

20 

Fry, b. Russell, 

... 8 






Thompson, b. do.. 

... 0 

* ••• 





nine, b. Francis, 

... 0 

• •• 





Cook, b. do.. 

... 0 






Dynes, 

... 13 

• •• 





Byes, 

... 5 

• •• 





Total, 

... 42 


Total, 


• • 

39 

TUB CONQUERING MATCH. 





Artillkry. 






let Innings, 





J. Gray, Esq., c. and b. Francis,... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

4 


Harrison, Esq. not out 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

7 


Fry, resigned his bat . . 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

1)4 


Mott, c. Hollingsb. Francis 

... ... 


• •• 

1 


Rose, b. Hawkins 

• •• 

• t# 

• •• 

• •• 

U 


Haggart, b. Francis . . 



• •• 

• •• 

50 


Donolan, b. Hawkins i 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

10 


Thompson, c. Don, .. 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


2 


Buckle, b. Francis . . 

• •• 



• •• 

0 


Dynes, s. Hollings, . . 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


3 


Cook, b. Francis, c. Hollings 

• •• 


• •• 


7 


Byes, .. .r 

• •• 


• •• 


3 


Widel, 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 





Total... 

... 142 


N. 

I. Regiments. 

» 




U/ Innings, 



2d Innings, 




J. Eckford, Esq. run ont • 

.. 2 

b. Fry 

» ' 


• •• 

16^ 

Templer, Esq. b. Gray 

.. 6 

not OY{^ 



• •• 

5 

W. Blake, Esq. b. Fry 

.. 0 

b. Fry 



• •• 

0 

C. B. Francis, Esq. b. Gray 

.. 9 

b. Gray 

• . 


• •• 

3 

W. Hollings, Esq. b. Fry 

.. 25 

b. Don 



• •• 

3 

J. Dawson, Esq. leg before wicket • 

.. 5 

b. Don 



• •• 

4 

Russell, Esq. b. Gray • 

.. 1 

b. Gray 




0 

Rickards, Esq. b. Don • 

.. 0 

c. Gray 




13 

Hawkins, not out 

». 8 

b. Fry 



• •• 

5 

Brandon, b. Gray ' • 

.. 2 

b. Don 




1 

Hillier, b. Don * 

.. 11 

»b. Fry 

« 


• •• 

2 

Byes, ,• 

1. 3 

Byes 



• •• 

1 

Widcs, 

• 1 

Wides 

» 


0B0 

1 

Total..) ••• 73 1 


Total.. * 

... 54 

Delhi Gazette, 


i 
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INDIA SPORTING RKVIEW. 


A MATCH BETW’^EN THE ARTILLERY AND N. INFANTRY. 


Artillery. 



Native Infantry. 


Gray, c. Fry 

• •• 

.*1 

Hollings, not out 

... 33 

Nicholson, b. Russell 


13 

Russell, b. Machier 

... 9 

Machier, c. Fry 


11 

Eckford, run out 

... 19 

Dr. Mowet, b. Russell 

^ aaa 

1 

llotham, c. Dawson 

... 2 

Harrison, not out 


3 

Tcmpler, c. Nicholson 

... 0 

Dawson, run out 


0 

Fookes, b. Gray 

... 1 

Dorin, b. Russell 

• •• 

20 

SerjU Major Brandon, do ditto 

0 

Gunner Nott, b. Fry 


0 

! Gunner Fry, b. Machier 

... 15 

„ Rose, c. Fookes 


2 

Blake, c. Dr. Mowet 

.1. 11 

Byes, ... 


4 

Gunner Coombes, b. Gray 

... 3 

Wides, 

• •• 

4 

Byes, ... 

... 0 




Wides, 

4 




No Balls, 

... 5 

Total... 

• •• 

93 

Total... 

... 102 


Delhi Gazette f Dec, 28. 


A MATCH BETWEEN THE ARTILLERY AND THE GARRISON. 


Artillery. 


1st Innings, 

Col. Campbell, b. Hewitt, 


0 

2d Innings, 

b. Ilcwitt, 
b. Grindlay, 


7 

Lieut. Gray, run out, 

... 

6 


1 

„ Harrison, b. Grindlay, 

... 

5 

*>ditto ditto. 

... 

12 

Town, b. Hewitt, 


5 

Dynes, not out. 

... 

3 

Hayman, ditto ditto. 

... 

5 

b. Grindlay, 

... 

10 

Lieut. McLeod, do. do,, 


19 

not out, • 

... 

1 

Macclesfield, b. Hewitt, 


1 

b. Hewitt, 


1 

Lewis, c. Eckford, 

... 

16 

c. DeMomet, « 

••• 

7 

Haggart, b. Hewitt, 


20 

b. Hewitt, 

.. 

3 

Stroud, flot out. 


26 

ditto ditto. 

... 

7 

Rose, b. Cox, 


4 

c. DeMomet,* 

... 

7 

Byes, 


10 

Byes, * 

... 

2 

Wide Balls, 

... 

5 

•Wide Bolls, 

.. 

4 

Total, 

... 122 

, .Total, 

r 

57 


c 


Garrison. — Innings, 


Capt. Hollings, not out, ••• 

„ Cof, b. Macclesfiaild, 

Lieut. Russell, b. Gray, « 

,, Mactier, b. Hayman, •• 

,, Hantiam, b. Ilayman • • 

„ Eckford, b. Gray, ••• 

,, DeMomet, ditto Macclesfield, 
„ Nicholson, c. McLeod, ••• 
,, Grindlay, b. Hayman, ••• 


,, Hunt, do. do., ••• 

Meadows, b. Gray, •••, ••• 

Byes, ••• ••• 

VTide Balls, 


... 1 
... 57 
... 4 
... 0 
... 59 
... 1 
... 11 
... 10 
... 0 
... 20 
... 7 
... 10 
... 1 


Total.. 181 


iklhi OozettCf November 18. 
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RETURN MATCH. 
Artillery. — Ist Innings, 
Colonel Campbell, b. Grindlay ... ... 

Lieutenant McLeod, ditto TTaiiham, 

,, Gray, c. Grindlay 

,, Harrison, b. ditto 

Sergeant Lewis, b. ITanham, ... ... 

,, Rcnny, leg before wicket, 

,, Haymau, not out , ... 

Corporal Town, c. De Momet, 

Gunner Stroud, b. ITanham ... ... 

„ Macclesfield, c. Grindlay 
,, Dynes, b. Hanham 
Ryes ... 

M^ide Ralls, 


Garrison. — Ist Innings, 
Capt. Hollings, b. Town, 

Lieut. Cox, do. Macclesfield, ... 

Eckford, b. Gray, ... ... 

Nicholson, do. Macclesfield, ... 

Grindlay, do. ITanham, ... 

DeMomet, b. Gray, ... 

Hewitt, do. do. 

Kcigbly, do. do, 

Wulcot, do. do. ... * 

Sergt. Hunt, b. Town, 

Lieut. Dorin, do. Gray, ... ... 

Ryes, ... ^ ... 

Wide BaUs, .t« 


Delhi Gazette. * 

I 

UMBALLAH. 

t 

MATCH BETWEEN TUfe OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE STATION. 


\st Innings. 
Rryant, 1. b. w. b. Haines, 
Ryan, c. Haines, b. Mayrc, 
Wright, b. Haines, 

Ducker, not out, 

Blower, b. Battye, 

Root, b. Haines, 

Cooper, b. Cox, 

Walker, b. Haines, 

Seymour, c. Bruce, b. Cox, 
Griffiths, c. Cox, b. Battye, 
Stewart, c. Haines, b. Haines 
Byes, 

Wide Balls, 


43 b. Hakies, 

17 st. Mayne, 

1 7 run out, 

5 b. Battye, 

9 b. Haines, 

0 run out, 

0 b. Haines, 

1 not out, 

1 c. Haines, . 

2 

7 St. Mayne, 

12 Byes, 

7 Wide Balls, 


Total, 


..121 


Total, 


.111 
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Officers. 



Iff/ Inninff9. 


2d Innings. 


Apthorpe, b. Root, 

. . 2 b. Wright, 


22 

Battye, b. Ducker, 

. . 20 c. Bryant, 


10 

Mayne, b. Root, 

.. 9 .. 


.. 88 

Haines, b. Ducker, 

. . lb. Stewart, 


.. 5 

Burton, b. Ducker, 

5 b. Stewart, 


.. 5 

Cot, not out, 

. . 20 st. Wright, 


.. 0 

Warner, c. Ryan, 

3 not qut, 


.. 21 

Mackinnon, c. Blower, 

. . Ob. Wright, 


• ■ d 

Bowie, b. Ducker, 

.. 6 



Woodcock, b. Blower, 

.. 1 



Bruce, st. Stewart, 

.. 0 



Bves, 

. . 5 Byes, 



Wide Balls, 

.. 0 



Total, 

.. 72 

Total, 

..162 

Tlie latter winning by two Runs only. 


RETURN MATCH. 




Officers. 



Iff/ Inningif. 


2d Innings. 


Haines, b. Ducker, 

..30 b. Blower, 


.. 14 

Burton, b. Blower, 

.. 11 b. Blower. 


.. 13 

Mayne, b. Ducker, 

• . 3 * b. Ducker, 


.. 15 

Battye, b. Ducker, 

• • 0 c. Ducker, 


.. 11 

Cox, leg before wicket, 

.. 2 b. Stewart, 


.. 0 

Warner, b. Ducker, 

..11 b. Dncl^T, 


.. 5 

HilU^', run out. 

.. lb. Stewart, 


.. 17 

D*Oyly, b. Ducker, 

Ob. Stewart. 

« 

.. 36 

Apthorpe, b. Ducker, 

.. 16 b. Stewart, 


.. 1 

Woodcdbk, not out, 

lb. Ducker, 


.. 1 

Mackinnon, c. Stewart, 

. . B not out. 


.. 6 

Byes, 

. . 2 Byes, 

% 

.. 5 

Total, y 

.. 86 

Total, 

..127 

t 


4 

Men. 



Iff/ Innings. 


2d Inning}). 


Wright, run oiut. 

. . 20 b. Haines, 


0 

Ryan, c. Battye, 

. , 6 c. Battye, 


.. r» 

Seymour, b. Haines, 

1 b. Haines, 


.. 37 

Bryant, b. Halves, « 

.. 17 b. Haines, * 


.. G 

Blower, c. Mayne, 

, . Ob. Battye, 


.. 4 

Stewart, c. D’Oyly, 

. . 5 b. Battye, 


.. 9 

Griffiths, b. Haines, 

. . Ob. Haines, 


.. 16 

Cowper, b. Haines^ 

. . lb. Cox, 


.. 0 

Ducker, c. Haines, 

, . 10 not out. 


. . 14 

Roott c. Haines, 

, . 2 c. Cox, 


.. 18 

Walker, not out, i 

. . \ c. Cox. 


.. 1 

Byes, 

. . 3 Byes, 


.. 10 

Wide Balls, , 

.. 5 Wrac Balls, 


.. 6 

. Total, 

4.* 72 

Total, 

..125 

Mq/ussilite, , 
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LUCKNOW. 

AN ALPHABET MATCH FROM A. TO L. AGAINST L. TO Z. 

1st Part of the Alphabet. 


ht InningH, 
Bird, b. Oakes 

.. 1 

2uff Innings. 
c. Trower, b. Oakes 

.. 11 

Barlow, c. Ross, b. Ross 

.. 1 

b. Ross, 

.. 2 

Cara])bell, b. Oakes, 

.. 4 

b. Trower, 

c. Wlntely, b. Ross, 

.. 9 

Costley, c. Oakes, 1). Ross 

.. 7 

.. 9 

Davies, not out, 

.. 2 

c. Mills, b. Oakes, 

.. 1 

Fane, b. Ross, 

.. 12 

b. Oakes, 

.. 29 

Hollin^s, b. Ross, 

.. 0 

b. Trower 

.. 7 

TTillifmi, b. Oakes, 

James, c. Ross, b. Ross, 
Johnst(me, b. Ross, 

.. 1 


.. 7 

0 

b. Oakes, 

.. 0 

.. 0 

b. Oakes, 
b. Ross, 

.. 0 

Kendall, b. Ross, 

.. 0 

.. 4 

Bves, 

.. 8 

, , 

.. 9 

Wide Balls, 

" .. 1 

•* 

.. 6 

Total 

.. 37 

> 

Total 

94 

Last Part of 

THE Alphabet. 


l.v/ Innings, 


1 2n(l Innings, 


Lysaght, b. Bird, ^ 

.. 1 

c. Kendall, b. Bird, 

.. 0 

Mills, c. Davies, b. Bird, 
Madharee, b. Ilollings, 

.. 13 

b. Bird, 

.. 2 

.. 0 

not out, * 

.. 0 

Oakes, b. Bird, 

.. 7 

b. Bird, 

.. 24 

Paske, e. Fane, b. Hollings 

.. 6 

c. Fane, b. James, 
e. Ilollings, b. James, 

.. 0 

Ross, e. Cam})bell, b. Bird, 

0 

.. 14 

Salmon, not out. 

10 

c. Fane, b. James, 

.. 2 

Sungiiiri, c. l^'anc, b. Bird, • 

.. 0 

1 leg before wicket, b. Bird, 

3 

Trower, b. Ilollings, 

.. 11 

1 b. Bird, , 

.. 8 

Warden, b. Bird, 

.. I 

leg before wicket, b. Bird, 

.. 2 

Wbilely, b. Bird, 

,, 0 

b. Bird, 

.. 0 

Byes, 

0 

j ' 

.. 2 

Wide Balls, 

.. 1 


0 

Total, 

.. 50 

» j , 

Total, 

.. G6 

2d Innings, 

Grand Total, 

< Lost by, 

.. CG 

..IIG 
.. 15 



Calcutta ^tar. 
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INDIA SPOUTING nEVIEW, 


MATCH BETWEEN THE DELHI CLUB AND IT. M. CIst FOOT. 



• Delhi 

Clvii. 



Innings, 



2d Innings. 


Frederick, b. Hudson 

, , 

9 

c. Weller 


.. 21 

Roberts, c. Walters 


20 

b. Hudson 


.. 24 

McMullen, b. Walters 

... 

28 

b. Rouse 


.. 1 

Lewis, b. Dalton 


23 

run out 


.. IG 

Maclean, b. Hudson 


11 

run out 


1 

Price, b. ditto 


0 

b. Hudson 


.. 0 

Good, b. Walters 


G 

out b. Rouse 


.. 10 

Robertson, b. Hudson 


0 

b. Rouse 


.. 3 

Stothert, not out 


0 

b. Dalton 


.. 3 

Fergusson, b. Walters 


0 

not out 


.. 0 

Pitts, run out 


11 

resigned his bat 


.. 78 

Byes, 


9 

Byes, 


.. 12 

Wide Balls, 


2 

Wide Balls, 


.. 1 

Total 


119 


Total, 

170 

H. M. 

61st Regiment of Foot. 



Itf# Innings, 



2d Innings. 


Dalton, b. Maclean 


10 

not out 


.. 0 

Hudson, c. Lewis 


6 

b. McMullen 


.. 0 

Burnside, b. Maclean 


1 

b. Maclean 


.. 11 

Rouse, b. ditto 


4 

b. ditto 


.. 1 

Shurrey, b. McMullen 


4 

b. McMullen 


.. 1 

Walters, b. Maclean 


3 

•b. ditto 


. 0 

Weller, b. ditto 

Brickdale, not out 


1 

b. Maclean 


.. 4 


0 

b. ditto 


.. 5 

Croasdale, c. McMullen 


0 

b. ditto 


.. 4 

Crouch), c. Maclean 


7 

st. McMullen 


.. 8 

Allenby, c. Lewis 


5 

b. ditto 

• 

.. 8 

Byes, 


14 

Byes 


.. 3 

Wide Balls, 


1 

Wide Balls 


0 

Total. . 

. . 

5G 


To(M. . 

. . 45 


Delhi Gazette. 


MATCH BETWEEN THE Orn LANCERS AJID THE 9tii FOOT.' 
Oth Lancers. 


• 

Is/ Innings, 2d Tunings. 

Whitehead, b. llillshy, «. 8 b. Hillaley, 31 

Walker, b. HUMey, • ..22 b. Hillsley, 2 

Mr Auson, b. Mr Thomas, 1 c. Uiniiis, 1 7 

Mr Hawtrey, b. Hillsley,i . . 15 b. Wallock, 5 

Major Grant, c. Marsh^, . . 24 b. llillsley, 23 

Marriott, st. Hillsley, . . 9 b. Walloek, 3 

Fisher, b. Hillsley, .. 6 b. Hillsley, G 

Finnagon, b. Hillsley, . . 0 c. Hillsley, 0 

Steer, b. Hillsley, ' ..3b. llillsley, 2 

Collett, st. HiUsley, . . 3 b. Hillslfy, 0 

Higginson, not out, « . . 7 not out, 0 

Wide Balls, ..2 0 

Byes, . . 3 8 

No.BaU, • . .. 1 0 


Total, 


.104 


Total, 


97 



CRICKET MATCHES — LUCKNOW. 37/“ ' 


la/ Innings, 

9th Foot. 

2d Jti/ihtgs. 


Pox, b. Marriott, 

b. Anson, 

.. 11 

Chandler, sd. Walker, 

1 2 not o.ut, 


.. 2.'! 

Capt. Elmherst, not out. 

5.') not out, 


.. H> 

Hillsley, leg to wicket, 

21 


.. 0 

Lieut. Wallock, b. Anson, 

12 


. « 

Marshall, b. Anson, 

0 


<1 

Lieut. Thomas, c. Whitehead, 

0 


.. 0 

Dem])ster, b. Anson. 

0 


.. 0 

Fletcher, b. Anson, 

6 


.. a 

Hiiinls, b. Anson, 

C 


.. 0 

Dougherty, b. Anson, 

0 


.. 0 

Wide Balls, 

2 


.. 1 

Byes, , 

1G 


1 

Total, 

. . iri;i 

^ T<'^il, 

.. .')2 

The play on both sides was 

rcnsarkably good. 

We LMimot piy a 

greater com- 

pliment to the victors. 



A MATCH BETWEEN THE HORSE AND FOOT AflTlLLERY. 


lloRsK Artillery. 


« \ftt Innings, 

Lieut. Bowie, b. Bygrave, 
T<iieut. Bruce, b. Blower, 
Bryaut, b. By grave, 
Laiighan, thrown out, 
Scyjoour, c. Ryan, 
Bartlett, b. Blower, 
Stewart, c. Blower, 

West, b. Blower, 
Fergussoii, not out, ^ 
Grummet, c. By grave, 
Ashton, c. Bygrave, 

Byes, 


1 

2d Innings, 

not oul , 

.. 6 

.. 0 

c. U\ i^rave, 

. . 0 

.. 25 

b. Blower, 

.. 

19 

h. Bygrave, 

.. 0 

.. 1 

b. Bygrave, 

.. 7 

20 

b. Duci<pr, 

.. 28 


b. I^neker, 

.. 8 


b. Dncker, 

1 

,. 2 

b. Blower, 

.. 1 

.. 0 

b. Ducker, 

.. ^ 

.. 1 

b. Blower, 

0 

.. 4 

Byes, 

.. :i 


No Bulls, 

.. 2 


Total, 

!«/ Innings, 

96 

» Foot Artillery. 

Total 

2d Innings. 

liicut. Wheclright, b. {Stewart, 

.. 0 

b. S«-^*\vart, 

GrifHths, b. Stewart, 

.. 4 

run out, 


Docker, c. Langhun, 

.. 1 

r. Sfeivj^'t, 


Sills, b. Langhan, ^ 

.. 5 

b. Ashton, 


Wilshere, b. Stewart, 

.. 0 

not out, 


Bygrave, c. Bryant, 

.. 4 

c. Bruce, 


Byan, c. Stewart, 

.. 10 

b. Stewart, 


Blower, c. Langhan, 

22 

b. Ashton. 


Tally, b. Stewart, 

!.* 15 

b. Stewart, 


Wilson, c. Bryant, 

.. 2 

b. Langhan, 


Brown, not out. 

Byes. 

No Balls, 

s, 1 

b. A.-hton, 


.. 4 

'll 

•Byes, 


Total, 

Mofussiliie, 

.. 67 

• 


Total, 

IND. SPORT. RRV.— VOL. 

IV., NO. VIII. 
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INDIA SPOnTtNQ REVIEW, 


MATCH BETW^EEN THE 9th LANCERS AND THE HORSE 



ARTILLERY. 

9th Lancers. 


'1st Innings, 
Lieut. Drysdale, b. Currie 
Private Whitehead, b. Currie 

.. 1 

2d Innings. 

b. Currie 

0 

• ..42 

b. Currie 

18 

Lieut. Anson, c. Pearce 

.. 0 

stumped Currie 

14 

Lieut. Hawtrey, c. Pearce 

.. 27 

b. Attock 

4 

Major Grant, b. Currie 

.. 6 

run cAit 

14 

Corporal Marriott, b. Currie 

.. 3 

b. Attock 

19 

Private Fisher, b. Currie 

0 

b. Attock 

6 

Private Walker, b. Currie 

.. 0 

b. Currie 

0 

Sergt. Collett, b. Pearce 

.. 15 

b. Currie 

2 

Lieut. French, b. Currie 

.. .3 

b. Currie . 

5 

Sergt. Griffiths, not out 

.. 1 

not out 

0 

Byes, 

.. 18 

Byes 

2 

Wide Balls, 

.. 7 

Wide Balls 

3 

Total.. 

.. 123 

Total. . 

89 


Horse Artillery. 


Isi Innings. 



2d Innings. 


Gunner Tear, c. Drysdale 

.. 5 

not out 


C 

Gunner Pearce, b. Hawtrey 

.. 0 

b. Grant 


25 

Lieut. Currie, b. Fisher 

.. 6 

b. Grant 


53 

F. Ij. Currie, Esq. c. Walker 

. . 5i 

b. Marryatt 


11 

Gunner Attock, b. Hawtrey 

.. 2 

b. Hawtrey 


2 

Gunner Rose, b. Hawtrey 

.. 3 

b. Marryatt 


18 

Gunner Newham, b. Hawtrey 

.. 1 

b. Hawtrey 


0 

GuiOier Hoare, b. Fisher 

.. 0 

c. G. Walker 


2 

Gunner Clo.«!e, not out 

.. 11 

b. Hawtrey 


1 

Bombr. Barham, b. Hawtrey 

.. 4 

run out 


2 

Bombr.^ Ellis, b. Hawtrey 

.. 2 

b. Hawtrey 


G 

Byes, 

.. 7 

Byes 


, 21 

Wide Balls, 

.. 12 

Wide Balls 

« 

7 

Total. . 

Mofiissilite. 

.. 58 


Total. . 

., 151 

( 


CALCUTTA CRICKET CLUB AND THE’ OFFICERS OF FORT 

WILLIAM. 


This, the first Match of the season, came off on the 28th November 
on the Calcutta ground and afforded a good- day’s atnnseme?it, though the 
play was hy no means first rate, infieed from want of practice, not having 
their best eleven, &c., the officers here no match for the C. C. C. who 
obtained an easy <victory ; the Military * however have some good bats 
among them, and if they had good howling might have a better chance 
with the Club. * There was nothing in this match which require any 
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len^liened account, so I merely send the scores ; 1 must not, however, 
omit to notice the wicket keeping of Mr O, Wood, nor the long stopping 
of Mr Thompson, both of which w’ere admirable, the latter gentleman will 
be a considerable acquisition to our eleven. 

A Match played on Saturday the 28W of Nodemherf 1846, at Calcutta^ between the 
Caicutta Cricket Club and the Officers in Fort William. 

CALGifTTA Cricket Club. 


G. Oakes, Esq., b. Capt. Munro, 


.. 1 

H. Crooke, Esq., b. Capt. Munro, 


.. 42 

— Alsopp, Esq., b. Capt. Munro, 


.. 30 

C. Wood, Esq., leg b. wicket Capt. Munro, .. 


.. 0 

O. Wood, Esq., leg to wicket. 


.. 50 

T. Thomson, Esq., c. Snell, Capt. Munro, . . 


.. 45 

P. Currie, Esq., b. Lieut. Cleveland, 

W. Judge, Esq., run out, 


. . 4 


.. 17 

W. C. Locbner, Esq., not out, . . 


.. 0 

F. Smelt, Esq., b. Lieut. Walton, 


.. 0 

— Shura, Esq., b. Lieut. Walton, 


.. 0 

Overs, . . 


. . 31 

Byes, 


. . 5 

.. 3 

Wide Balls, 


No Balls 

• 

Total, 

.. 0 

..197 


The Officers in the Fort. 


1 


1st Innings. 

Cant. Haythorae, c. Currie b. C. 
Wood, • • ^ 

Jeffery, s. 0. Wood C. Wood, 0 

Lieut. Ball,!). 0. Wood 

„ Budin C. Alsopp C. Wood . . 12 
„ Walton, b. Smelt, 

„ * Cleveland, c. C. Wpod 0. 
Wood, 

,, Grantham, b. 0. Wood, 

„ Knox, b. C. Wood, 

„ Shelton, not out, 

„ Snell, run out, 

Capt. Munro,b. 0. Wood,* 

Overs, 


Wide Balls, 
No Balls, 


0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

11 

21 

0 

3 

0 


Total,.. .. 36 


2d Innings. 


b. 0. W’^ood, 
not out 

b. O. Wood, 
run out, 

c. Shum, b, C. Wood, 


5 

3 

0 

lU 

20 


c. Locbner, b. C^ Wood, 

b. C. Wood, 

b. C. Wood, 

run out, • 

b. C.iWood, 

b. C. Wood, , ^ 


1 

6 

I 

3 

1 

23 

1 

8 

0 


Total,. • .. 60 
Grand Total,..# 96 


Cal. Star. 
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INDIA SPORTING REVIEW. 


MATCH BTHT^^EEN THE MERCHANTS AND THE CALCUTTA 
CRICKET CLUB. 


Tlie third match of the season came off on the 12th instant, l>etween 
the Merciniiits iiud Calcutta Cricket Club, and afforded consideralile 
amusement not only to the players but also to the spectators, a good many 
of whom assenibletl on the* ground in tlie course of the afternoon. Tlie 
match was not finished, but at the end of the day tlie Club had much the 
best of it, and in all probability would have defeated their opponents easily, 
could it have been played out. The Merchants were deprived of the 
services of three of their best men ; and their fielding, with few exceptions, 
wjis very indifferent. They must improve considerably in this important 
branch of tlie game before they can expect to compete successfully with 
the Club, who far excelled tlieiri in this respect. — The batting of Messrs 
Thompson and Walton on the side of the Club and of Messrs Currie and 
Maiten on that of the Merchants was generally admired. Subjoined is the 
score as it stood at the close of the day : — 


Merchants. 


1.9/ Inninf/ft. 


O. Wood, c. Judge, b. Walton, 

... 13 

11, Crooke, b. ditto. 

.. 1 

W. Currie, b. b. %. b. Lochner, 

.. 37 

C. Marten, b. W’alton, 

.. 0 

S. Palmer, run out. 

.. 9 

A. Larpent, c. Lochner, b. Shum, 

.. 1 

H, Congreve, b. Walton, 

.. 6 

If. Blunt, ditto ditto, 

.. 4 

C. Bi^rgctt, c. Walton, b. Shum 

.. 8 

R. Grey, nin out, 

.. 16 

W. Chapman, not out. 

.. 0 

1 

.. 95 

Rvpr. 

.. 10 

Total, 

105 


2d Innings, 


b. Lochner, .. I 

run out, . . 4 

nin out, .. 18 

hit w. b. Shum, . . 1 

S. Shurn, b. Lochner, . . 8 

not out, . . 11 

not out, . . 2 

I 


c. Richardson, b. SI;um, 

52 

Byes, See, ,, 0 

Total, .. 52 


Cluii. 

« 

U'/ Innings, 

W. Judge, b. Wood, 

E. Ryan, b. PalnuT,.. 

G, Oakes,* ditto ditto, • 

11. Oakes, c. Marten, b. ditto^c . . 

F. Thomson, b. dittp, . . . . 4 

W. Lochner, b. Wood, 

R. Richardson, ditto ditto, 

R. W’alton, not out . . 

Abercrombie, b. Wood, 

J. H. Patton,* ditto, . . 

Shum, ditto, 


Byes, . . • • t.- 

Wide Balls, 


.. 9 

.. 3 

.. 0 
.. 4 

.. 20 
.. 4 

.. 16 
.. 47 
.. 0 
.. 5 

.. 2 

..110 
.. 15 
.. 11 


Totalr 


Calcutta Baeesl 


136 
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PROSPECTUSES OF RACES TO COME. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE LUCKNOW RACES. 


First Day, Ttfnsdar/, 12/A Jannary, 1847. 

First Race, — Lucknow Derby for maiden Arabs, 15 G. M. from the 
Fund, 8st. 7lb. each, heats mile, enti-ance 10 G. M., II. F. Winners he- 
fore the day of tlie race to carry 7lb. extra. To close on tlie 15th De- 
cember 1840, and name tlie day before tlie race. 

Second Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund for all horses. 
Arabs and Country-breds to carry 8st. 7lb., ('ape and New South Wales 
Ost, English horses 1 1st. Heats 2 miles, entrance G. M. 

Third Race. — A Purse of 80 Rupees for all haebs, \ mile heats, Gen- 
tlemen riders 1 1st. 7lb., entrance 20 Rupees. The W^inner to be sold, if 
cliumed, for 300 Rupees. 

Second Day, Thursday^ \4tth January^ 1847 . 

First Race, — A Purse of 15 G. M. for all Maidens, Calcutta weight 
for age ; heats 1^ mile, Winners onRe before the race to carry ^\\). extra, 
twice or oftener iOlb., entrance 10 G. M., II. F.To close 10th December, 
and name the day before the race. 

Second Race. — Ten Gold Mohurs from the Fund, added to a 
Sweepstakes of 15,G. M., 11. F, for all Arabs that are not maidens of the 
season, L/ mile heats, 9st. each. Subscriptions to close on the lijt Janu- 
ary,- 1 847, to name the day before the nices, and forfeits to be declared by 
12 o’clock |;he day before the race. 

Third Race. — Great Welter^ 10 G. M. from the Fund for all horses, 
entrance 5 G. M., H. F. Gentlemen riders, list. 7lb. each, l^milc. 

^Fourth Race, — Wei^^ht for Inch, Purse 5 G. M. from the Fund, I 
G. M. entrance, f mile heats, 12 hands to carry Sat. and 31b., an inch 
added or allowed. 

Third Day, Saturday^ l^tJ^ January^ 1847- 
First Race. — ^The Minister’s Purse of 50 G. M. fJr all lidrses. Calcutta 
weight for age. One and a quarter mile heats. Winners of one season 
71b. and of two seasons 101b., extra. 10 Gold Mohurs entrance ; to 
close on the 1st December, and name the day before the race. 

Captain Smith, 

Mr Snow, « 

Mr Hope, 

Nawab Moomtazood Dowlah, 

Nawab Ameerood Dowlah, 

Mr. Foster, 
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Second Itnce , — Consolation Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund, 
entrance 5 G. M. P. P., 1^- miles. 


st. lb. 

Horses valued at rupees 1,200, to carry 11 0 


Ditto 

ditto 

1,000, 

ditto 

10 

7 

Ditto 

ditto 

800, 

ditto 

10 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

COO, 

ditto 

9 

7 

Ditto 

ditto 

400,^ 

ditto 

9 

0 

Ditto 

ditto 

300,' 

ditto 

8 

7 

Ditto 

ditto 

200, 

ditto a 

feather. 


The Winner to be claimed within a quarter of an hour, and is to be 
taken with^ his engapfements ; the owner of the second horse havin)^ the 
choice, then the owner of the tliird, and so on, to the owner of the last 
horse that is not distanced. 

Third Race . — All Ponies, a Purse of 4 G. M., entrance 1 G. M., \ 
mile heats, catch weights. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday ^ \9th January, 1847. 

First Race. — ^IVinners’ Handicap, for wliich all winners, (hacks, 
ponies, consolation purse, and weight for inch excepted,) must enter, op- 
tional to losers ; 10 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 G. M., P, P., l -J- mile. 

Secotid Race. — Losers’ Handicap, 10 G. M, from the Fund, en- 
trance 2 G. M., 14^ mile heats. * 

The Forty-sixth Cup on its terms. 

Third Race. — Buggy Stakes 50 Rupees, entrance 1 G. M. for all 
horsck that have been regularly driven in a bu^gy or carriage for the pre- 
ceding six months. Gentlemen riders list. 71b. c 

Last Race, Last Day. — The “ forty sixth” cup for a hurdle race, 
G. R. R. C. over G hurdles 3^' feet high. Entrance 3 G. M. h. f. ; Eng- 
lish, 2st. 51b. ; Cape and N. 8. W. 1 1st. 5Ib. C. R. and Arab, lOst. 71bs. 
Winners once of steeple chase or hurdle^ race to carry 31bs. twice 51bs., 
thrice or oftciicr 71b., extra. Mares and geldings allowed 31b. Two 
horses and from separate stables or no race. To, close 011 the 1 Itli Juiiu- 
ary, 1847, and name the day before the race. 

Rules. 

1. — ^Tlie* Calcutta Rilles to be generally applicable to these races. 

2. — Every owner of hor^s, and every member of a confederacy, 
must 8ubscribe*50 Rufiees to the races ; except the^ owners of horses, who 
only start for the hacks, weight for inch, pony, or buggy stakes. 

3. — Sealed nominations, when not otherwise provided for, to be sent 
to the Secretary by 1 o’clock p. m., the day before each race. No 
nomination to be received unless accompanied by the entrance money. 

4. — In case of deficiency in the Fund^, a proportionate deduction 
will be made from tiic sufn fixed for each race ; and in the ei^ent of there 
being nny excess, the amount to be expended in extra races. 

K— In the evc\it jof any subscriber leaving the station on duty, or 
sick ledve, before the races take place, his subscription will not be demand- 
ed, or if paid it will be returned to him. * 
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0. — ^All disputes to be settled by the Stewards, and tlieir decision as 
pegai*d8 the disposal of the public money to be final. 

7- — Maidens on the Ist S^tember, 1846^ to be considered maidens 
of the season. 

8. — Mares and ^eldinp^s allowed 31bs. 

9. — Two horses bona bond fide from different stables to start for cadi 
public race ; in tlic event of only one horse coming to the post, the owner 
will receive the forfeits and half the public money. 

10. — ^Winning horses toi pay 6, losers 2 Rupees, for Race Coui-se 
repairs. 

1 1 . — In case of unfavorable weather, the Stewards have the power to 
postpone the races until such time as they tliink proper. 

12. — Settling day, the last day of the Meeting. 

G. E. lloLLfNGS, 1 

\V. E. Warden, * yStewnrdSf 

C . Lysaoht. j 

M. James, Seerettay, 


In the Ministers Purse of 50 G. M. jMuidens of the present season 
are not to be considered winners. The expression of winners of one and 
two seasons is intended to ajiply to hordes that could not have started as 
maidens on any Race Course this year. 

2hlh November^ 1B46. 




KAMFfEE RACES FOR 1847. 


First Day, Mondaif, January ltS47., • 

Lv^ It ace , — A JMaiden Purse of 400 jRiipees. Entrance I50j P. P. 
for all Horses (bona liite the property of Officers composing the N. S. F, 
on the 1st of November 184(5) that have never started for Plate, Purse, 
Match, or Sweepstakes. Heats 1 mile lOst. To close at noon on the 
5th of December 184(5, and name on the evenings of the 23d Jan. 1847. 

2nd Race , — ^The Galloway Plate of 300 Rupees for all Galloways. 
Entrance 100 P. P. Heats l^miic. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 
lOst. To cUse and name at* noon oq the 23d ofJanuary 1847. 

3rd Race , — The Great Welter of 350 Rupees from the Fund. 
Entrance 100 P. P.for all Horses I J mile. Weight U stone, Gentlemen 
Riders. To close at noon on the 18th and name on the evening of the 
23d of January 1847* • 
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Second Day, Wednesday^ January 2Tth, 1847# 

l5^ Race . — ^^riie Resident’s Plate value 300 Rupees. Entrance 80 
P. P. Heats 1 J mile 10 stone. To close at noon on the 1st of January, 
and name on the eveiniiff of the 26th of January 1847. 

2nd Race — A Pony Purse of 100 Rupees. Entrance 20 P. P. for 
all Ponies. Heats J mile Catch weights. To close and name on the even- 
ing of the 26tli of January 1847. 

^rd Race . — The Ladies’ Plate of 300 Rupees. Entrance 80 P. V. 
Heats 1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands' to carry 10 stone. To close and 
name at noon on the 26tli of Januaiy 1847. 

Third Day, Friday^ January 29/A, 1847. 

XstRace . — ^Thc Rajah’s Cup value 509 Rupees. Entrance 150 P. P. 
Heats 1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry Ost. 7H>s. To close 
at noon on the 1st, and name on the evening of the 26tli of January, 1847. 

2nd Race . — The Kain])tcc Stakes of 200 Rupees. Entrance 50 
P. P. Heats 1 mile lOst. 7lbs. The winner to be sold for 350 Rupees if 
demanded in the usual manner. To close and name on the evening of the 
28th of January 1847. 

{\rd Race . — The Brigadier's Purse ^ of 250 Rupees. Entrance 
50 P. P. Heats 1 mile 10 stone. The winner of cither the Great Welter, 
or Resident’s Plate, to carry 41hs. extra, and of both Races lOJbs. 'J’o 
close at noon on the 23d of January, and name on the evening of the 28th 
of January 1847. 

^ Fourth Day, Tuesday^ Fehrudry 2d^ 1847. 

Is/ Race . — The Mercliant’s Plate value 500 Rupees, on its terms. 
Entrance 100 P. P. for all Horses, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 
8st. 7lbs. Heats 1-J- mile. To close on the 15th of December 1846, and 
name on the 1st of February 1847. ' 

2d Rave . — The Hurdle Stakes, of 200 Rupees from the Fund. En- 
trance 30 P. P. for all Horses, 11 stone, ^ mile. Over five Hurdles, 
height 3j feet. Three Horses to start or no Riwe. To close and i&mc 
on the evening of the I st of February 1 84?. 

Fifth Day? Thursday ^ February Alh, 1847. 

First RiCCm — Tlnj Forced b in lic.ip of 39:) Ryipces from the Fund. 
To which all •'winners must contribute. Entrance KiO Rupees H. F. 
[Optional to the winner of the Kamptee Stakes] ; distance miles. To be 
Handicapped by the ('oiumittee. 

Second Race . — ^The Besiten Handicap 300 Rupees from the Fund. 
Entrance 50 P. P. for all beaten Horses of the meeting. Heats 1 mile. 
To be Handicapped by the Committee. Tif close and iiamp at noon on 
the 3d of February 184/. •* 

N. B. — ^The Committee have found it necessary, in consequence of 
the difficulty in getting light weights to ride, to make the weights uu^ 
usually heavy, and 'distances have been proportionately diminished. 
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Rules for the Kamptee Races of 1847. 

1. — ^Tiie General Rules for Racing to be applicable ; all disputes to 
1)6 settled by the Stewards, and their decision to be final. 

2. — Sealed nominations to be delivered to, or forwarded to the ad- 
dress of the Secretary on or before the day fixed for subscribing or nam- 
ing, when not otherwise provided for, sealed nominations and entrance 
money to be sent so as to reach the Secretary on or before 12 o'clock, 
noon, the day preceding the Race. 

3. — In all Races, the owiaBr of each Horse entered shall declare to the 
Stewards the evening before the Race [by 7 o’clock] whether his horae is 
to run or not, to allow time for the preparation of the Lotteries. 

4. — No horse to start, the owner of which has not subscribed .'iO 
Rupees to the Race Fund, with the exception of those starting for the 
Hurdle, selling or Pony Races, who are required to subscribe 20 Rupees. 

5. — Winning Horses to pay 8 Rupees, and losers 4 Rs. for the Race 
Course repairs. 

(i. — ^I'vvo horses, the property of difierciit owners, to start for each 
public plate, purse, &c., and a horse walking over for any race [except- 
ing the maiden] receives only a third of the public money, and this only 
once during the meeting. 

7. — Cape, Austi*aliaii, and Horses of English blood, to carry 51bs., 
and English Horses 2 stone extra, Marcs and Geldings allowed 3lb. 

8 . — ^The settling day to be naix^d by the Stewards as soon after the 
last day of the meeting as practicable. 

9. — Half an hour allowed between Races and Heats. 

10. — Any deficiency m the subscriptions to be deducted propor- 
tionately from the different Purses. 

1 1 . — A day \ifill be named for measuring. 

12. — The w'ord “Off” once given by the appointed starter is decisive. 

13. — All confederacies to be declared to the Secretary in writing be- 
fore the Meeting. Each confederate to subscribe 50 Rupees to the Fund. 

14. — No horse is qualified to start for any Race, unless all his own- 
er’s |uhscriptions and entrances have been paid. 

15. — Nagpore (hirrdiicy, and 20 Nagpore Rupees to be considered 

equivalent to a Gold Mohur. * 

10. — Any Jockey coming in carrying 2Ib. above his weight, undci 
dared to he distanced. * * 

17 . — No confederacy with dealers to fie allowed. 

N. 13. — ^I’here wilf be Race Ordinaries at ^ fi’clock *at the Public 
Room before each day's running. 

(Signed) S. Baily, 1 

J. Barclay, 

J. A. Gunthorpe, 

J. P. Roberts, J- Stewards. 

W. Borthwick, ^ 

G.*C. Dickson, 

W. C. Western, 

M. C. S. Baker, 

Secretary^ 

Kamptee, Is/ September^ 1846 . — Delhi Gazette, 

IND, SPORT. REV.— VOL. IV* KO, VIII. A 2 a 
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BOMBAY RACES. 

KOMIKATIONS TO THE RACES WHICH CJLOSBD ON THE 
1‘ST OCTOBER, 1846. 

First Day. — 77w? Derby. 

For Maiden Arabs. I-J- Miles. 


Air Geo s ... 

If ••• 

,, ... 

A^r Scott s ... 

... Pk, 
... Ivt. 

• •• 

g. c. 
g. c. 
b. h. 
g. h. 

Corret. 

ff 


g. c. 

Goohth Sinffh. 

ff ••• 

• •• 

g. c. 

The Gem. 

Mr Lancaster’s 


c. c. 

Mat. 

Air South's 

• ea 

w. h. 

Temptation. 

Mr Ridge’s 

aa« 

g. c. 

Criterion. 

1, ••• 

• ee 

b. c. 

String for lead. 

Major Blood's... 

• •• 

g. h. 

Mintniastcr. 

ft 

«s# 

g. c. 

Paragon. 

ft ••• 

• •• 

b^ h. 

Chanct'llor. 

Air Hunter’s ... 

• •• 

b. h. 

GUnelg. 

ff ••• 


V. h. 

Cyg)%et. 

The Confederates* 

• •• 

g. c. 

Y^ting liicJc. 

ff ••• 


g. c. 

Anticipation, 

ff ••• 


g. b. 

Jtealitg. * 

ff • • 


g. h. 

Malmesbury. 

ff ••• 

... 

g. h. 

The Great IVestcri 

4. 

7%e Great Welter. 

For all Arabs. IJ^ Allies, 

Mr South’s ... 

• • 

w. h. 

Temptation. 

ft ••• 

• 

g. h. 

Wavevley. 

91 


h. 

Pspnrance. 

Air Ridge'^ ••• t 


g. h. 

Vibration. 

Atajor Bloods ... 

saa 

0. h. 

Conrad. 

Air Geo’s ... 

oaa 

g- ff- 

Crusader. 

Mr Tom’s 

a a 

b. h. 

HobsoWs Choice. 


Second DAyli^^Ae Deahrs^ Plate. ^ * 

For all Arabs imported after the 1st September 1845. 2 Miles. 

Mr Gee's ... Dk. g. c. ^Hobson's Choice, 

Lt« g c. 

b. h. • 
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Mr Scott's 

ff. h. 

Comst. 


g. c. 

Ooolah Singh. 


• •a g. 0. 

Tha Oem, 

Aga. Mahomed Bawker*s 

• •• g. C. 

Punjaub. 

99 *** 

• ec g. C. 

Victim. 

» ••• 

... g. h. 

Pigeont 

t, names 

••• Blk. e. 

ZinganeCm 

II II 

Iron g. h. 

QUndower^ 

99 99 

— *Ng. g. h. 

Malmechury. 

Mr lancaster’s 

... g. h. 

Macter George. 

Bazonjee Fiikera's 

.e. g. C. 


Mr South's ... 

... g. h. 

Virmuth. 

99 

... Brn. h. 

Esperanee. 

99 ••• 

... Iron g. c. 

The Knight of Imliei. 

^bdoolah bin Ilassau's 

— Ng. g. c. 

Borak. 

« • • 

... g. h. 

The Grasshopper. 

Mr TliornliiH’s... 

g. h. 

The Hnji. 

llaji Abdool Wahab's 

... g. h. 

Seahorse. 

99 •• 

... Ng. g. h. 

Suglaoo. 

99 •• 

... c. c. 

Absentee. 

99 ••• 

... g. h. 

Bedouin. 

t9 ••• 

••• Iron g, c. 

Suffoog. 

II 

... Ng. V c. 

Kheitan. 

If ••• 

... g. c. 

Thunder. 

II ••• 

^... c. h. 

Timour. 

II ••• 

... b. c. 

Chusan. 

99 ••• 

... Iron g. h. 

Bundoola. 

99 ••• 

... g. c. 

Bijke, 

Sorabjec Dady Suntook’s 

... g. h. 


Sheikh* 'J'assein's 

... b. c. 

Pars, 

99 ••• 

... b. c. 

Farewell. 

B 99 ••• 

... b. c. 

Humbug. 

• 

V ••• 

... g. c. 

Eirin-go^bragh. 

>1 

. . b. c. 

Whitefoot. 

>1 ••• 

... b« h. 

Lottery. ^ 

rapt. Haliburton's 

g. h.^ 

Sober Robin. 

Major Blood's ... • 

•«• b. c. 

Premier. 

II 

... g. c. 

Paragon, * 

II 

... g. c. 

^oron. 

Tho Confederates' 

... g. c. 

Young Nick. 

II •*• 

... g. c. 

Anticipation. 

ijP ••• 

g. h. 

Reality. 


, • 

7’he Forbci' Stakes. 

For all Arabs. 2 Miles. 

Mr Gee’s S- ... /'oftMoa, 

Mr Lancaster’s ’c. c. ... 
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Mr South*8 

w. 

h. 

••• Temptation, 

ft ••• 

i:- 

h. 

•». Waverleg. 

Mr Ridge’s 

Ir. 

c. 

••• String for lead. 

Major Blood’s ... 

c. 

h. 

... Conrad, 

Capt. Me Mahon’s. •• 

b. 

h. 

... Don sluan. 

The Confederates’... 

ff- 

h. 

..• Malmesbury . 

ft ••• 


h. 

... TJie Great Western, 

Mr Toni’s 

b. 

h. 

... Hobson^ 8 Choice. 


Third Day. — Tke Civilians' Cup, 
For all Horses. 2 Miles. 


Mr Gee’s 

• • 

g. a. 

h. 

• •a 

Polisson. 

tt 


Dk. g. a. 

o« 



ft 


g. a. 

ff- 


Crusader. 

Mr Scott’s 


g. a. 

h. 

• a» 

Cornets 

tt 

• e# 

g. a. 

c. 


Godab Singh. 

!• 


g. a. 

c. 

• s» 

The Gem. 

Mr Russell’s 

«... 

g. a. 

h. 


Jiienzi. 

Mr South’s 

• •• 

w. a. 

h. 

• •• 

Temptation^ 

tt 

• •• 

g. a. 

h. 

• as 

Waverley^ 

ft 

• •a 

g. a. 

h.* 

• • • 

Virmuth. 

Mr ThornhUl’s 

• •• 

g. a. 

h. 

• •a 

The IlaJL 

Mr Ridge’s 

• •• 

g. a. 

h. 

• •• 

Vibration. 

Miyor Blood s 


c. a. 

h. 

• •a 

* Conrad. 

tt 

• •• 

g. a. 

h. 

• •a 

Polka, s. 

Capt McMahon’s 

• •• 

b. a. 

h. 

a a 

Don Juan, 

Mr Hunter’s 


b. a. 

h. 

aea 

Olenelg. 

tt 

• • • 

w. a. 

h. 

• •a 

Cygnet. * 

The Confederates’ 

• •• 

g. a. 

h. 

* aea 

Malmesbury. 

ft 

... 

g. a. 

h. 

• ea 

The Great Western. 

Mr Tom’s 


b. a. 

h. 

• • a 

Hobson's Choice. 



ff 


• •• 


Cornets, 

Moolah Singhs 
The Qems 
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Mojor Blood’s 

b. c. 

••• Premier. 

M ••• 

g. c. 

... Baron. 

»» 

g. c. 

... Paragon. 

Mr Thornhill’s 

g. h. 

... The Haji, 

Capt. 11 alibur ton's ... 
Bombay Times. 

g. h. 

... Sober Bobin. 


CALCUTTA RACES— SECOND MEETING— 1846-47.; 
Races closed — 25th Dbceaieee, 1846. 

First Dat, Saturdaify January 30, 1847. 

Firsi Race. — Merchants’ Plate, added to a swee])stRkes of 25 G. M. 
each P. P., for all horses ; 8t. L#ger Course, Calcutta weight for age. 

English horses to carry I stone extra, Arabs, not maidens, allowed 
71b., maiden Arabs allowed 1st., and other maidens 71b. 

To close and name b^ 12 o’clock the day before the first Meeting. 


All bets on tlys race to be P. 

P. 

unless otherwise specified 

Mr Williams' 


b. a. 

h. 

. . Minuet. 

rt 

• 

b. a. 

h. 

. • Child of the Ulande. 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 


g- 

h. 

. . Honeysuckle. 

Mr Petre’s 


b. a. 

h. 

. . Farewell, 

Mr Pye’s 


b. n. 8. w 

t 

.h. 

. . Brown Jumper. 

Mr East’s 


by. cp. 

h. 

. • Banken. 

Mr Burgess’ 


b. n. 8. w. 

m. 

. . Green Mantle. 

Mr Barker’s 


b. e. 

m. 

. . Murgiana. * 

»* 


c. e. 

g- 

,f Grasshopper. 

If 

f 

c. n. s. 19 

c. 

. . Selim. • » 

Mr Abram’s 

a • 

b. a. 

h. 

. . Cadwallader. 

Mr Jones’ 


g. a. 

h. 

... Elepoo, 

Mr Cunnyngham’s 

« 

b. a. 

h. 

... Problem, 

tf 

• • 

b. a. 

h. 

. . Olenmore. 

Mr GreexTs 

• • 

h. a. 

h. 

, . Qlaucus. 

• 

99 

• ■ 

b. a. 

h.* 

• . Maymoth. 

99 

• t 

b. n.*8. w. 

b. 

. . Paris. ^ 

Mr Boynton's 


b. cp. 

h. 

. . Sir Benjamin. 

Mr Stone names 

.. 

bjx. cp. 

h. 

. . Voltaire. 
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Second Race , — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each; H. F. for all horses, 
Gilbert mile. 


English Horses, 

list. 

01b. 

Cape and N. S. Wales Horses, 

9st. 

71b. 

Country-bred Horses, ... 

9st. 

Ulb. 

Arabs, ... ’ 

8st. 

71b. 

Maidens allowed. 

Ost. 

71b. 


To close the day before the 1st and name the day before 

the race. 

Mr Petre. 

Mr Brown. 

Mr Cunnyngham. 

Mr Boynton. 

Mr Stone. 

Mr Hope. 

Second Day, Tuesday^ February 2, 1847. 

Second Race, — Swccpstakcsof30 G. M. II. F, for all horses, 2 miles, 
8st. J\h. each. A winner once prior to the 1st Oct. 184G, to ciiiTy 
twice 71b., three limes or oftener lull), extra. Horses tliat have luiver 
stni'tcd licfore the Ist Oct, 1840, allowed 71b. Kngflish horses 2st 
extra. To close the day before the first Meytiii^ and name the day be- 
fore the race. 

Mr Williams. * 

Mr Cunnyngliam. 

Mr Boynton. « 

Third Rare , — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. II. F., for all horses that 
have not w'oii upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the 1st Oct., LS40, 
5 of a mile. ^ 


English Horses, ••• .. 

• • • • 

. . lOst. 

71b. 

Cape and*N. S. WalesMitto, .. 

• • ••• 

. . Ost. 

;ib. 

Country-bred ditto, 

• •• ■ ■ 

... Ost. 

01b. 

Arabs, * '... 

••• ••• 

... 8st. 

71b. 


To close the day before 1st Meeting and name the day before the 

race. 

Mr Pye. 

Mr Brown, ^ 

Mr Jonss. 

Mr Cunnynghau, 

Mr Green. 

Mr Stone. . 
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Fourth Race — ^Tlie Civilians* Purse, added to a Swee|)stBkes of 40 
G. M. each. II. F. 10 G. M. ft. if declared by 2 p. m. oii the 15th of 
January 1847, for all horses, 2]* miles. Calcutta weij^ht for apfc. 
English horses to carry 1 J-st., and C.ape 5lh extra. noi*ses that have not 
won more than 100 G. M. previous to the 1st of October 1840 allowed 
51bs. Maidens of the season allowed lOlbs. IVfaidoiis on the day of 
starting 1st., but the allowances not to be cumulative. To close and 
name the 1st of December. The second horse to save his stake; and if 
seven horses start the forfeits *to be divided between the second and third 
horses. AIL bets on the ilacc to be P. PJ 


Mr Hope's 

. . n. 8. w. h. 

Emigrant, 

Mr Grey's 

. . b. a. h. 

Selim, 

Mr Barker's 

. . b. e. m. 

Morgiana. 

*1 

. . c. e. g. 

Grasshopper. 

Mr Burgess's 

. . b. n. s. w. m. Qreenmanih. 

Mr WilliaiTia' 

. . b. a. h. 

Minuet, 

>» 

. . b. a. h. 

Child of 1 he Islands. 

Mr Fitzpatrick's 

. . g. a. c. 

Ilnney suckle. 

Mr Stone names 

.. bk. q). h. 

Vuliaire, 

Mr Abram's 

.. b. a. h. 

Cadwallader, 

Mr Petre's 

.. b. a. Ji. 

Farewell, 

Mr Jones' 

.. g. 0. h. 

Elepoo, 

„ names 

• 

• • g- e. g. 

• 

by Alf/ar out of Gifty foaled 
in 18;'9, Gift by Young 
Gohanm ; her dam sistinr 
fo Grader, 

Mr Green's 

.. b. a. h. 

Glaucus. 


. . b. a. h. 

Magnooth. 


. . n. s. J. h. 

Paris. 

Jlr Boynton's 

.. b. cp, h. 

Sir Benjamin, 

11 

g. a. h. 

Croton Oil. ^ 

11 

. . w. a. h. 

Boy Jones. 

» 


Third Day, Thursday 4, 1847* 

First Race. — ^Tyades’ Plate, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. If ^ 
F., for all horses. Heats, 2 miles, C’alcutta weight for age. 

EnglisK horses to carry 1st. 7lb. extra; maidens allowed lOlb. 

• To closejand name the day beforf the first Meeting. 

MrWiUiams' .. b.» a. h. .. Minuet.^ 

.. b. a. h. .. Child qf the Islands. 

Mr Ktepatrick's .. •• ^HoneymelcU. 
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Mr Petre’s 

. . bk. a. h. 

• . 

Niger, 

*9 

b. a. h. 


Farewell, 

Mr Pye's 

... b. n. s. w. h. 


Brovm Jumper 

Mr Burgess* 

. . b. n. 8. w.m. 


Green Mantle, 

Mr Barker’s 

. . b. a. h. 

. . 

Chamoie, 

Mr Norval’a 

. . b. n. s. w. h. 

. . 

Talisman, 

Mr Cunnyngham's 

. . b. a. h. 


Problem, 

*» 

. . b. a. h. 


Qlenmore, 

Mr Green’s 

. . b. a. h. 


Glaucus, 

»» 

... b. a. h. 


Maynooth, 

»» 

... b. n. s. w. h. 

••• 

Paris, 

Mr Stone names 

... bk. cp. h. 

... 

Voltaire, 


Second Race , — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. H. F., for all horses ; 2 
miles, 9st. each. English horses to carry 1st. ^\h, extra. Maidens al- 
lowed 1 01b. To close the day before the Meeting and name the day be- 
fore the race. 

Mr Williams. 

Mr Boynton. 

Third Race , — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, H. F. for all horses that 
have not won upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the Ist Oct., 1840, 
English horses excepted. BycuUa Weight for H. C. To close the 
day before the first Meeting and name the day before the race. 

Mr Cnnnyngham. 

Mr Boynton. 

J AMKS Hu 31 E,* Secif. 


ALLIPOREoCIIAMFAGxNE STAKES— 1847. 


Third year of the Allipore Champagne Stokes, 50 G. M., 10 forfeit, 
if declared the day before the meeting, and half fiorfeit if the day before 
the race, for all Arabs entilled to run as maidens on Uie 24th December, 
1846. II. C. Calcutta weight for age. For Maidens on ^ 1st October 
18479 allowed 76’*' To^close and name on the 24th Deceml»er, 1846.« 

All bets on this race to be P. P!, unless otherwise specified. 


Mr Cunnyngham’c 

.. 

b. 

a. 

h.* 

Problem, 

7> 

■ • 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Mango, 

»l 

• • a 

b. 

a. 

h. • .. 

Reveller, 
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Mr Williams’ b. a. 

»» b. a> 

Mr Fitzpatrick’i g. a. 

f} ®* 

>9 g* a. 

Mr Petre’s b. a. 

g- a. 
b. a. 

Mr Abram’s • b. a. 

Mr Boynton’t b. a. 

g. a. 
roan a* 

g- a- 

Mr Green’s b. a. 

»» g* 

Mr Barker’s b. a. 


b. a. 
g. a. 
b. a. 
g. a. 

Mr. James’ g. a. 

Mr Fulton’s g, ^ a. 

g. a. 
b. * a. 


h, 

. • 

Minuet. 

h. 

. . 

Child of the Islands^ 

h. 

.. 

Honeysuckle, 

c. 


Raymond. 

c. 


Sir Harry, 

li. 

. . 

Farewell. 

h. 

. . 

Zurhano. 

h. 

. . 

Bonanza. 

h. 

. . 

Cadwallader. 

h. 

.. 

Fancy Boy. 

h. 

.. 

True Boy. 

h. 

.. 

Toly. 

h. 

• ft 

Croton Oil. 

h. 

.. 

Maynooth. 

h. 

. . 

Eous. 

h. 


Chamois. 

h. 


Guarantee, 

h. 

. . 

The Little Goorkah, 

h. 

. . 

*Pon mee hauhor. 

h. 

. . 

Poor Warren, 

h. 

. . 

Phlegon. 

h. 

.. 

Master Henry, 

h. 

.. 

Blood Royal, 

h. 

. . 

Smolensko. 


James Hume, Secy, 


CALCUrrA RACES— 1847-48. 

A Plate of — Gold Moliiirs, byttlie Arab Dealers of Calcutta 
for all Maiden Arabs purchased from them since the 1st January 1840. 
11. C. Calcutta weight for age. 

Five Gold Mohurs each for horses named on or before the 1 st Janu- 
ary 1847; 10 GoldL Mohurs for horses named on or before the Ist of 
April, and 15 Gold Mohurs for horses named on or before the 1st July 
following. An entrance of 20 Gold Alohurs for all horses declared to 
start. To be*run on the fifSIi day of«the first Calcutta Meeting 1847-48. 
Entrances to be sent to the Secretary the day before the Meeting. Horses 
that have not won before the day of starting allowed 54b. 

No horse entitled to start unless imported by a Dealer who has sub- 
scribed at least 50 Gold Mohurs to the Pla^ ; and all horses that have 
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tarted at any Meeting: more than 200 miles distant from Calcutta subse- 
ucntly to the Ist October^ 1H47» allowed 5lb. . " 

Already Subscribed, 

Abdool Ryman, . . G. M. 100 

Shaik Ibrahim, „ 100 

Maliomed Ben Usher, . . . . „ 50 

G. M. 250 

James Hume, 

Secretary, 


HYDRABAD RACES. 

The Committee of Manafyemcnt for the ensuinp^ Hyderabad Mcetiiipr 
beg to notify that the Races have been postponed until Tuesday the 2d 
February 1847. 

i^iscuNDERABAD, November 4, 1816. 


The Committee of Management for the ensuing Races have inucli 
pleasure in notifying that there arc three Subscribers to each 6i the Races 
which closed on the 14th Ultimo, viz. ; — 

Mr St. George. 

Capt. Shukespear. 

Major Forfeit. 

To proftiote Sport, the above-mentioned Subscribers to the 1st and 
2nd Maidens have consented to permit others to enter until the 15th 
instant. 

In consequence of the postponement of the Races until the 2nd 
February, 1 847, the Races and Sweepstakes which were to have closed on 
the 15th December (instant), will now only close on the 11th January 
1847. 

Secundebabad, December 1, 1846 . — Madraff AthentBum, 
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BERHAMPORE RACES. 

Notice is hereby given, that in consequence of the paucity of Staliles, 
the Berhampoor Races are again postponed until "rUursday the 4th Feb- 
riiarj'', 1847. The promise of Horses from Calcutta has induced the sub- 
scribers to fix that day. Races and Purses that were to have closed on the 
2*3th of Dec., 1846, to close dn the 15th of January, 1847. In Rule 7* 
tRe price of a Horse is limited to 1,700 Rupees. 

John Adams. 

Secretary to the Raves, 

Berhampore^ Dec, 28. 


MEERUT RACES. 

In consequence of so many Corps being about to leave the station, 
the Stewards of the Meerut Races beg to inform the Public, that the 
Rjiccs will be postponed uiftil Tuesday, the 2d February, 1847. 


First Day, 2nd February^ 1847. • 


\st Race , — ^The 2nd year of the Meerut Leger. A Sweepstakes of 
50 G. M. each for all Maiden AVabs, 8st. 71b. I? miles. T{» close and 
naipe on the 15th September, 10 G. M. forfeit on the l.'irb October, 15 
G. M, forfeit on the 15th November, and -J- forfeit the day before the 
Race. » 


Mr Francis' 
Mr Francis' 
Cai>t Percy's 
Ciipt Percy's 
Ciipt Percy's 
Cajit Percy's 


. , b. a. h. Spider f . . declared forfeit 15tli 

,, g. a. h. Protege f 

. • b. a. b. Revoke, ^ 

,. b. a. h. Rejmlse, * 

. , g. a. h. Remembrancer, 

• . . g. a. h. Rebuke, , , declared forfeit 15th Oct. 


2ml Race , — A Silver Tankard, on its tenns, for Horses the 
of Officers p. M. flth lianiners. 

At present there are 12 SubsdKbers to tins Race. 


property 


Meerut M. «,r Maiden Arabs. 1.5 

m t NoTS"; 
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4/4 Race . — A Sireepstakes of 5 G. M. each, with 15 G. M. added, 
for all Horses, ^ mile. Gentlemen Riders. Arabs lOst. 71b. ^ (Country- 
breds list. Cape and N. S. Wales list. 71b. English Horses 12st. 71br 
To close 10th November. 


Second Day, Thursday, 4th February, 1847. 

\st Race . — ^Thc Adelaide Cup presented by tlie Officers of H. M. 9fh 
Lancers, for all Horses, 2 miles. Entrance 15 G. M., 10 G. M. forfeit. 
Arabs 9st. Cape and N. S. Wales lOst. English Horses list. 7lb. To 
close and name 1st November. Horses that have never started for J*late, 
Purse, Match or Sweepstake allowed 5Ib. and Horses that have never won 
Plate, Purse, Match or Sweepstake allowed 71b. extra. Three Horses 
hontijide the property of diflFercnt owners, to start, or should the Regi- 
ment not be at Meenit on the day of the Races, the Cup to be withheld. 

2nd Race , — A Sweepstake of 15 G. M. 5 forfeit for all Horses 
except English. Arabs list. Country-bred 9st. 711). Cape and N. S. 
Wales lOst. Maidens allowed 71b. *1 mile. To close and name 1st 
December. 

3rd Race . — A Give and Take of 10 G. M. Entrance 5 G. M. 14 
hands to carry list. To close 10th Navember and name 14tli November. 
Maidens allowed 51b. R. C. 

4/4 Race . — ^The Hack Stakes of Rs. \00. Entrance 3 G. M. 
Gentlenjen Riders. 3 mile heats 1 1st. 71b. each. Second Horse lo run his 
Stakes, and winner to be sold for Rs. 000. 


TniRD Day, Saturday, 6/4 February, 1847. 

Ist Race . — All Arab Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each. 2 miles Ost. 
Maidens allowed 71b. To close and name 15^1 September, 10 G, iM. 
forfeit on the I5th October, 15 G. M. forfeit on the 15th November, and 
h^lf forfeit the^day before the Race. 


Mr Francis' 

.. b. 

a. 

cb. 

Spider, . . Maiden declared forfeit 15th Oct. 

Mr Francis' , 

g. 

a. 

h. 

Swordsman. < 

Capt Percy's 

- g- 

a. 

h. 

Revenge, 

Capt Percy's 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Revoke, . . Maiden. 

Capt Percy's 

.. g. 

a. 

h. 

Remembrancer, r 

Capt Percy's 

... g. 

a. 

h. 

Rebuke, declared forfeit 15th Oct. 


2d Race . — A Sweepstake of 25 G. M. each for all Arabs?, half forfeh;. 
1^ mile 8st. 91b. each. I'o close 10th November. 

^dRace. — ^The^ Meerut Great Weltei* of 40 G. M. Entrance 10 
G. M. for all Horses. Gentlemen Riders. R. C. Arabs list. Country-bred 
list. 7lb. Cape and N. S. Wales 128t. Engljsh Horses 13st. Maidens 
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allowed .')ll). Winner of the Adelaide Cup to caiTy ^V^}. extra. To dose* 
Ist November, and name 1st December. 


INIr Francis' 

•• g* 

a. 

h. 

Hol^ast, 


»> 

•• g- 

a. 

h. 

Protp0, 


Mr Ilouchcn's 

.. b. 

n. 

8. W. 

h. Masa, 


Capt Percy's 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Revoke, . . 

(Maiden.) 

If 

•• g- 

a. 

h. 

Revenge, 


ff 

. . c. 

a. 

h. 

Loll Sing,, 

. (Maiden.) 

Mr Lloyd's 

. . c. 

a. 

h. 

Ihc.v, 

(Maiden.) 


Fourth Day, Tiiesduy^ 0//^ Februrfr?/, 184/. 

A (hip presented by the Civilians of the N. W. Provinces for all 
Horses, WVJo^ht for ag;e Uj mile lieats, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 
(J. M., ciieli 10 G. M., forfeit if declared before the 10th Nov., 15 (1. M. 
forfeit if declared the day before the llaee. To close and name 15th Oct. 
Maidens allowed 51b. Mares and (ieldings 3ib. The winner of the 
Adelaide Cup to carry 5lb. extra. 


English 

Cajje and 

N. S. Wales 

C. B. 

Arabs. 

3 yrs old. 


lOlb. 

7st. 121b. 7st. 

41b. 

6st. 

91b. 

4 ft 

9st. 

121b. 

88t. 131b. 8st. 

Clb. 

7st. 

111b. 

5 ft 

lOst. 

7lb. 

OsfX 6lb. 8st. 

131b. 

8st. 

4Ib. 

6 ., 
and aged 

j-llst. 


Ost. 91b. 9st, 

21b. 

Sst. 

7Ib. 

Capt Percy's 

. . 

• 

g. a. 

h. Revenge, 




Capt Percy's 

• • . 

b. a. 

h. Revoke, 

Ma iden. 




Capt Percy's . . b. a. h. Repulse^ . . Maiden, 4 years pld, 

Capt Percy’s . . g. a, h. Rememhrancerj Maiden. 

Mr Fnilheis' . . g. a. h. Holdfast, 

Mr Francis' . . g. a. li- Swords^nan, 

• 2d Race , — A Swe< 5 pstake of 10 G. M. esich, 5 G. M., forfeit with 10 
G. M., added for all Arabs, 3 miles 8st. 9lb. eaeh^ Maidens allowed 01b. 

3rd Race. — Hajee Ibrahim’s Abdoolah Purse on its terms. For all 
Arabs purchased from him between 15th .June ftnd^l5th Sejitember, isio. 

4t/i Rare, — ^The <^orinthian Stakes of Rs. 15^, entrance 5 G. M., 
for all Arabs Ig- mile, (lentlemcn Riders lOst. 7lb. each. Maidens allowed 
51b. Winner of Great Welter to carry 7d>« extra. 

^Fiftii Day, Thursday^ Wth February^ 1847. 

1st Race , — Tlie Winner’s Handicap of 15/jr. M., entrance 8 G. M., 
4 forfeit for which all Winners of public money must enter, R. C. 

2d /tflcc.— The Loser’s Handicap for all beaten Horses of the Meeting, 

3rd Race. — The Poijey Plate of 5 G. M. 
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Rules. 

All nominations to be made and forfeits declared by 10 o’clock P. Ai., 
tbe day before the llace, unless otherwise ])rovided for. 

Horses that are maidens on the Jst Oct., 1846, to run as such 
throiijfhout this •M<’ctinjf but to carry the extra weight required for win- 
ning any particular Uac *. 

1116 Stewards will be guided in their decisions by the Rules of the 
N. I. Turf (Mub, but any horse having won a Plate, Purse, Match, or 
Sweepstakes previous to the 1st Oct., 1 840, will not be considered a 
maiden. 

Horses walking over for public money to receive only half. In the 
event of their not being suflicieiit funds an equal percentage to be deducted 
from the Winners of public money. 

No one to be allowed to start a horse for any Race at this Meeting, 
who has not sent in to the Secretary a document stating “ that in the 
event of any dispute relative to any Race in which his horse or horses 
may iiui for during the Meeting, he agrees to the matter being settled by 
the Stewards and to abide by their decision.” 

Running horses to pay Rupees 8 to the Coui^ and losers 4 Rupees 
for each Race (matches included.) 

All persons running horses (except for Matches, Private Stakes or 
Poney Plate) must subscribe Us. 50 to the Race fund, and each member 
cf a confederacy Us. 50. • 


8AUGOR RACES. • 

c 

r , First Day, Tuesdat/^ Wi February^ 1847. 

Flr&t Race . — A Purse of 1)00 Rupees from tju; Fuml, with 100 Rs. 
entrance P. Pji for afl Maiden Arabs Ost. Jib. each. Horses that have 
never started f(»r ])urse, plate, match, or sweepstakes allowed Jib. Heats 
1] mile. To close 1st January, 184J. 

Second Race . — Welter Stakes of Twelve Gold Mohurs, added to a 
sweepstakes of 50 Us. each, P. P. Gentlemen Riders. For all Arabs, 1] 
mile, list. Maidens allow/id 101b. '^’o close 1st February, KS4J. 

Third Race . — Hack Stakes of 4 G. <M. from the Fund, with 20 
Rs. eutrance. P. P.* Gentlemen Riders, lOst. Jib. J mile heats. Win- 
ner to be sold fur 300 Rupees if claimed in the usual maimer. 
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Second Day, Wth Fehniary^ 1847. 

1st The Generars Plate, added to a Sweepstakes of 80 Rs. 

each P. P. for all horses, (Rriglisli excepted) Arabs Ost. C. B. 9s t. Olb. 
Cape and N. S. W. Ost. 12lb. Heats 1^ mile. Maidens allowed 7Ib. 
Winners once during: the meeting, 51b. extra ; twice or oftener, 101b, 
To close 1st January 1847. 

2d Race* — Galloway Stakes of 10 G. M. Entrance 4 G. lU., P. 
P., Weight for inches, 14 haiiSs to carry 9st. One mile heats. To close 
1st January 1847. 

3d Race. — Cheroot Stakes of 5 G. M. for all horses. Gentlemen 
Riders; list each; ^ mile, entrance 32 Rs. The Winner to come to 
the scales with his cheroot lighted. 


Third Day, 13/4 February, 1847. 

1st Race, — Saugor Purse of 300 Rs. for all Horses. Entrance 100 
Rs. P. P. Arabs and^. B’s. Ost. 7lb. Cape arid N. S. W. lOst. '3lb. 
English 12st. MaidenRllow^d 7lb. Winners of either Maiden, Welter, 
or GeneraPs Plate, to carry 5lb. extra ; or of any two of them, 81b. 
R. C. and a distance. To close 1st Januaiy 1847* 

2nd Race. — Pony Plate of 50 Rs, Entrance 16 Rs. Catch Weights, 
heats ^ mile, 13 hands and under. 

3rd Race. — Irregular Cavaliy Purse of 3 G. M. for all Horse be- 
longing to the Native Commissioned, Non-Commissioned, and Suwars. 
Native Officers to* pay 2 Rs. entrance, the amount to go to the 2ud 
Horse. Catch Weights, Sowars Riders, f mile heats. • 


Fourth Day, 16/4 February, 1847. 

* 1,9/ Race. — Forced* Handicap of 5 G. M. for Winning Horses of 
the Meeting ; optional to Hack, Cheroot Stakes llnd Ponies. A Horse 
winning one Race to pay 3 G. M. ; and one G. M. additional, for evenly 

additional Race. R. C. * 

• 

2nd Race. — Bca^ii Handicap of 10 G. M^, witl\ 3 G. M. en- 
trance. One G. M. forfeit for Horses not standing the Handicap. 
Heats, R. C. 

3rd Race. — Hurdle Stakes of 5 G, M. ; Entrance 30 Rupees, P. 
P. lOst. Round the course, over six Hurdles 3^- feet high, last Horse to 
pey entrandb^of the 2ud. # 

Delhi Gazette. 
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Owingf to the departure of tlirec Repfiments from Cawnpore, and a 
consequent deficit of Funds, it has been determined by the Stewards of the 
Cawnpore Races to defer their meeting to the middle of Fehniary 1847, 
the j)rospectus formerly published is theroforc null, a new one will be 
made out should funds be available. 

Fr£d. J. Harriott, 

Secretary to the Races, 

Cawnpore, 20M OctoheTf 1846. — Ibid. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE UMB ALLAH APRIL MEETING, 1847. 

First Day, Thursday ^ April 6/A. 

First Face. — Match for 20 G. M. P. P^, 1| mile. 

Mr Charlea names, .. b. a. h. 9st.^0lb. 

Mr Randall’s . . b. a. h. Sir Walter^ 8st. 71b. 

I 

Second Race, — ^Welter Trial Stakes. The terms of tlic race, which 
has closed, have already appeared. There are 10 Subscribers it. 

Third Race. — ^IVelter Give and Take, a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. 
each, 5 forfeit if declared by 6 p. m. the evening before the race, witlir 1.5 
G. M. added for all^ horses, 14 hands to carry lOst. Maidens al- 
lowed 71b. G. R. R. C. To close and name on 19th November. 

Major Pott*s, . , r b. a. Dominie Skelp, 

Mr Charles’ .. n. a. Pluck. 

Mr Jones’ i * n. s. b. a. Purus. * 


Second Day, Thursday^ April 8/A. 

First Race , — Agar Alice’s Purse. (Terms have been published.) 

Second Race . — ^The Kootub Plate. The terms of this have been pub- 
lished, but the follqwing alteration has bebn made, and agreed to by all 
who entered for it: — Instead of ‘^25 G. M. entrance, 10 forfeit” read 
15 G. M. entrance, 5 forfeit ; 12 entrances for this race. 
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Third Day, Saturday^ April lOM. 

Fir%t Race, — ^The Little Go Stakes of 3 G. M. each, with 10 added, 
for horses that have never entered for public money or sweepstakes,, G. R. 
list. L. M. Heats. To close and name by 6 p. m, March 1st 1847. 

Second Race, — The Shorts, the terms of which have been published. 


Mr Walter's 

. . c. a. 

h. 

Lall Singh. 

The Colonel's 

. . n. 8., g. a. 

h. 

Hue~na~Huc. 

Major Pott's 

• • g. a. 

L 

Ratan. 

Mr Randall’s 

. . b. a. 

h. 

Sir Walter. 

Mr Charles’ 

. . n. 8. g. a. 

h. 

Protestant. 

Mr Charles’ 

. • n. 8. g. a. 

h. 

Pluck. 


Fourth Day, Monday, April \2th. 

First Rare, — The second Umballah Great Welter, 10 G. M. each 
with 25 for all horses, Arabs and Country breds lOst. 71h. C. and N. S. 
W. 81b. extra, Eng-li^ 2st. Winners of the Umballah Nov. or the 
Meerut Welter, 41b. *tra, both 81b. extra; maidens on the day of 
runnings lOlb. one allowance. G. R. R. C. To close and name No- 
vember 10th. 


Mr Walter's 

« . g. 

h. 

Sham Singh, 

Maiden. 

Mr Walter's 

. • c. a. 

h. 

Lall Singh, 

do. 

Capt. Goad's 

or 

IB 

» 

A 

h. 

Jachey, 

do. 

Mr Charles' 

,. b. a. 

h. 

Prizefighter, 

do. 


Second The Gram and Grass Stakes of 5 G. M. each with 10 

added. Arabs lOst. 7ib. all others 1st. extra. G. R. Heats, R.C.* Winner 
to be sold /“or 500 Rs. if demanded ^ an hour after the race. To close 
oil the 19th November, and narae^by 12 M. the day before the race. 

Mr Walter. 

* • Major Pott. 

Mr Goodridge. • 

The Colonel. 


FiPTfi Day, Wednesday, April X^th, 

First Rare. — ^The Winners’ Handicap. 

Second iZrire.— The Losers’ Handicap. 

C. A. Whekuhrioiit, 

Secretary. 
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EACINO CALENDAR 


184C. 



AUT^IORITIES FROM WflfCR TIIK RACING CALENDAR IS 

COMPJ LHJ). 


Sprin," of the South African Turf Club, . . Calcutta Star, 

Colotnbo Race -5, Ceylon I'imcs, 

Simlah Race^, Mo/umlite, 

Agra Races, Delhi Gazettir, 

Dehia Sky Races, Ditto, 

I^ahore Races, DtUo, 

Poona Races, Bombay TimciTs 

Bangalore Cantoimieut Meeting, Cf^Joutta f^/ar. 

Batavia Races, Smr/nporc /< rcr Presz* 

Sonepore Races, Calrnffa Star. 

Unib^llah Races, t . Ditto. 

Kolapore Races, Bombay Timcit. 

Snkkur R< <^cs, Ditto, 

Dacca Raev.s Calcutta Ktar, 



RACING CALENDAR. 

• • 


SPRING MEETING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN TURF CLUB. 


First Day, Monday j 1th September^ 1846. 

1st Race.— The Indian Purse, of ^35, added to Sweepstakes of jf5 each for 
all Horses. Weight for age. Regent Course, about 2f miles. Winners once to carry 
51b8., twice 71bs., and three times or oftener 121b. extra. The winner to pay ;^5 to 
the Race Fimd. 

t 

Time 6-4. 

Mr P. yan Breda'1^ « • b. c. Sir Harry ^ . • . • 3 years old 1 

Mr A. Cloete’s. • . . c. c. Sir William Wallace^ . 4 years ol^ 2 

Mr Rogerson’s. • . • b. c. Fascinator ^ . . • . 4 years old 

by Humphrey^ Dam Mary ilnn, by 
* Albion^ (bred by Mr J. Versbeld) 3 
}4r IIofTman’s. . b. c. Lad of Stellenbosch,,, 4 years old, bolted. 

Tlie Lad the favourite at 2 to 1 against the held. He jolted soon after starting. 
Sir William Wallace took the lead and kept it at a slow pace, till within f mile from 
home, when Sir Henry went up and forced the running. He soon finished S^ 
William and won in a canter. Fascinator beaten off tnsthe first mile.* * 


2d Race. — ^The South African Welter, of from the Fund, added to a 
Sweepstakes of ^10 each, Half Forfeit, for all Maiden Horses. One mile and a JiaJ^ 
Six years old and aged, tt> carry list. 71bs., 5 years old, list. 31bs., 4 years old, lOst. 
91bs., and 3 years old, 9st. 71bs. 

^The winndr to pay to the^Race Fund. 

MrHoffmim's.. .. b. c. Ellipse, ..4 years old 

Major Anstruther's . . b* c. Peacock, (late Take it Coolly,) 

4 years old 

Mr P. van Breda’s . . ^ r. c. Easy, 4 years old 

Eclipse won very easily in 3-7. 

IND. SPORT. REV.— VOL. IV., XO. VIII. 
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Secoxo Day, Wednesday^ 0th Septetnber^ 1846. 

IST Race. — ^The Merchant’s Cup and Purse, value £25, for Ilonas that have 
not won. Weight for age. Heats one mile and a half. Entrance, ifl-10. 

Mr B. Stone’s. . . . b, c. The Uyly Buck, . . 5 years old 

by Momco, (bred by Mr M. Melck) 2 11 

Mr J. Brink’s. . . . bl. h. Black Prince, . . 5 years old 1 2 2 

Mr P. van Breda’s . . c. c. Doncaster, . . 4 years old 

' by St. Leger, Dam Mias Kitty, 

(bred by Mr J. J. Kotzie,) ..333 
A good race in second and third heats. — ^Time, second heat, 3-6. 


2d Race. — The Turf Club Purse, value j^30, to which is added the Town 
Cup, for all Horses. Weight for age, Heats, two miles. Entrance £5. £l forfeit. 
Half the entrances and half the forfeits to go to the winner. Horses that have not 
won allowed 71bs. 


Mr A. Cloete’s 
Mr Rogerson’s 
Mr Hoffman’s 
Mr P. van Breda’s 


b. h. Revenger, aged.. ..1 1 

b. c. Fascinator, . . 4 years old dis. 

b. c. Lad of Stellenbosch, . . 4 years old dis. 

c. h. Salonica, . . 6 years old dis. 


Every horse bolted ! one going to Green Point, another to Town, ami a third 
to the sea, &c. Revenger was brought bach on the course ami cantered in by himself, 
dead lame. Fascinator and Salonica though distanced, had a race in to themselves, 
which ended by the former bolting again, charging the weighing tent and cleverly 
landing his rider on the top of the same. This was the ino^t interesting part of the 
affair. ^ 


3d Race. — ^Tho Kafir Sweepstakes, of £3 each, H.P., with i?15 added 
from the Fund, for all Horses. Heats, one mile. years old and aged to carry 
lOst. 5 years old, 9st. 91bs, 4 years old, 9st., and 3 years old, 7st. Bibs. W'^iuners 
to put up extra vreight as in the indi.an Purse 
The winner to pay £3 to the Race Fund. 

Mr Hoffman’s . . b. c. Eclipse, , . . 4 years old 1 ' 

Mr A. Cloetc’s . . c. c. Sir William Wallace, . ^ years old 2 

Mr P. van Breda’s . . b. c. Little Wonder, . . 4 years old 

* t • by Meltemlch, dam Maid of Ron- 

* debosch . . . . 3 

Eclipse won very easily. Time — first heat 2-C. 


Third Day, Friday, llf/i September, ■!840. 

1st Race. — ^The Tradesmen’s Purse, value £20, added to a Sweepstakes of £5 
each, for all Horses. Weight for age. Heats, one mile and a half. ' Winners.oncc 
to carry 71b3., twice or oftci er, lOlbs. , 

The winner to pay £b to the Race Fund. 

Mr Hoffman’s. . ^ . . b. e. Eclipse, . . 4 years old. 

Mr. P. van Breda’s . . c. h. Salonica, . . 6 years old. 

Eclipse won easily. 
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2d Race. — Hack Race. A purse of <€7-10, added to a Sweepstakes of €2 each. 
Heats, hal^a mile. Gentlemen Riders. Weight list. 

The wmner to be sold for €25. 


3d Race. — ^The Consolation Purse, value €25, added to a Sweepstakes of €3 
each, H.F., for all Horses that have not won during the Meeting. One mile and a 
half. Weight as for the Kafir Stakes. Tlie winner to be sold for €100 ; if declared 
to be sold for €80, to be allowed *5 lbs., if foa €60, to be allowed lOlbs., and if for 
€40, allowed 2011)8. The winner to pay €3 to the Race Fund. 

The entrances for this Race to 1^ made at 2 )). m. on the day before it comes 
off, and the value jilaced on each Horse to be then specified. 

Mjyor Anstruther's Peacock . . . . , , walked over. 


4th Race. — ^Tlie Lottery Handicap, value €35, for all Horses that have run 
during the Meeting. Two miles. Entrance €3, half forfeit. Tlie entrances to go 
to the winner, and the forfeits to the Race Fund. Horses to be entered by 1 p. m., 
on the flay before the race. 


The Lad . . 

.. lost. 01b.. 


.. 1 

Salonica . . 

9st. 01b., 

• • 

.. 2 

Sir W. Wallace.. .. 

. . 8st. 01b. . 

• • 

• ■ boltedi 


The Jjad with klinkerSt and other^ackle was kept on the course and won in a 
canter. Sir W, Wallace not having ooltcd before this meeting, made up for that 
gross omission and the meeting ended with eclat. 


^Weights for Age for the Spring Meeting. 

2 Years old feather. 5 Years old 9 stone 91b» 

,% 7 stone. 6 10 1 — 

4 — 8 stone ll^lbs. Aged. . • . . 10 — 4— 

Marcs and Geldings allowed Slbs. 


COLOMBO RACE;3^ 

• 

First Day, Monday^ *lth September^ 1846. 

'The. Importation St<ikcs of €10 each, and €60 added from the Fund- 
one and a hixlf mile. 

. st. Ib. 

C^pt. Gallwef’s .. br. h. h. Annamlale, aged, 10 5 Owner.. ..11 

Mr AstelFs .. b. a. h. Lounger ^ 6yrs., 10 5 Mr Somerset. . 2 2 

MrlVmpler's ..ns. eh. a. h. Ringljsader^ 10 0 Mr Day.. ..3 3 

Mr De MontenaeVs ..br. n. s. w. Tarqnin^ 5yrs., 11 2 Mr Templer . . dis. 

The Winner pays €5 to Aic Fund and carri^ 71b. extra for the Cup. 
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2d Race.—- The Ladies' Purse of £20 add( 
heats 1 mile. 

St. lb. 

Mr Fra^r's • • ns. br. a. h. Sir John, aged, 9 12 Ct. Gallwey 3 3dis. 

MrTempler's .. ns.ch. a. h. Antelope, aged, 9 12 Mr Day.. 2 11 

Capt. Fenwick’s .. b. a. h. AUwal, dyrs., 9 0 MrBagenall. 

1, & 2d heat dis. 


Second Day, Wednesday 0th September, 1846. 

The 2nd days’ Races commenced with the running for the Ceylon Cup, the fol- 
lowing Horses being entered : — 


Capt. Gallwey’s, Annandale, .. 
Mr Templer’s Bingleader ^ . • 

Mr Fraser’s Sir JbAn, 

Mr De Montenach’s Tarquin, 


1 1 
2 2 
3 dm. 
drawn. 


1^/ Heat , — All three got a good start. Sir Jo?m in descending the hill appeared 
to hai?e got the better of his jockey, but ere he reached the bottom turn leading into 
the straight course it was evident he was a beaten horse. Ringleader then made play 
and pushed Annandale hard to within a few strides of the winning post. 

2nd Heat , — For this heat Ringleader took well down and over the hill, and for 
the first mUe seemed to have the best of it, but ere he got to the fatal bottom turn” 
he appeared running in distress and his rider very wisely pulled him up and took a 
short cut home. 


2nd, Race.— The Staff Plate. The conditions were a single heat of 2 miles ; the 
following horses came to the starting post : — • 

Mr AjteU’s .. Lounger, 98t. 121b., 1 

Mr Templer’s .. Antelope,,* •• .• 8st. 121b. 

Mr Fenwick’s .• AUwal, .. .• .. 8st. 91b. 

I 

The light weight went off, as on the first day ** flying light” closely followed by 
Jjtunger ; and Antelope about 3 lengths behind. The two first rounded the bottbm 
post together, running neck and neck, and in this order* went for the first 1 1 miles, 
here Antelope began to draw upon his antagonist, and was only beat by a length for 
the second place. Lounger winning by about 2 lengths. 

cThe ScuRRy Race. — t jpile heats was won by Mr Barnett’s Simoon, beating 
Str Herbert and ten others. Sir Herbert was No. 2 for the first heat. 


Third Day, Friday IIM September, 1846. 

Race.— The Merchants’ Cup, value £60, added to a Sweepstakes of £10 
ch — ^half forfeit ; for Arabs only ; the winner of the Importation Stakes to 
Ty 51bs. extra, or of Jthe Ceylon Cup dibs, extra, or of both consecutively, 81bs. 
tra. , / • 

Three horses to start or nO‘ race— Heated li mile. 

Alliwal, .. ... .. Sat. 101b. 1 l 

Annandale, 2 3 

Antelope,^ .*^ lOst. 01b. .. c •• .« , ..3 2 
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The ** light weight** as usuar again flew off on the ** wings of the wind/^ 
closely followed by Annandale^ and Antelope trenching on the pair, the 3 in this 
order rounded the sharp bottom turn into the straight 5 furlong run home, here wee 
** Ante" drew upon his larger opponents, who were however too leading fo|^him to 
go for the heat, Alliwal winning by a couple of lengths. 

2nd Heat, — Here the same order of running took place for the 1st mile, when 
Antelope as before began drawing upon the leading horses, and passed Annandale, 
half way up to the distance, gaining at every stride, and Alliwal won only by a 
couple of lengths. On coming to the scales, we were sorry to notice that the old 
horse" had met with a nasty strain in rounding the comer fatal to the hopes of so 
many riders. 


2d Racb.— Owing to the Welter" not having filled, a Handicap was made 
for Lounger and the gallant grey Auld Ghuznee^ race li mile. 

Lounger carrying .. ..9st. 81b. 

Ghuznee «. . . Bst. 7lb. 

This race, to use a hacknied phrase was Lombard Street to an orange— and 
Lounger (although Ghuznee supported his fame as an old racer) had it all his own 
way. 

The day's sport ended with a Hurry Scurry of 1 1 a mile, which was won by Mr. 
D, Campbell's Non Pareil — ^beating 5 others. 


Fourth Day, Monday, \ith September^ 1846. 
The Forced Handicap for the winning horses, 1} mile. 


'^Lounger , . t 
Alliwal , . • 
Antelope, • 
Lounger , . 


. . lOst. 

.. 9st. 

.. 9st. 

won with case. 


A Han^cap for beaten horses, 1 mile. 


Ringleader, • • . . 

. . 9st. 

01b. 


Sir John , . 

. . 8st. 

9 or 

101b. 

Ringleader won this wiiSi ease. 

A pony race i mile heats, catch weights. 

Bathereheen, 

• 

• • 

t • 


Sir Herbert, .. .. .• 

• « 

• • 

• 

• w 

2 3 

The Artful Dodger, ^ . . . • 

• • 

• 9 

A 

3 2 


Heat, — ^All got a good start, Bathersheen winning by a deck. Sir Herbert 
2d. 

2d Heat , — ^The Dodger got a baddish start, the Bathereheen won the heatawMs 
difficulty. * 

We consider the Pony race to have been the best contested race of the meet- 
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Fiust Day, Tuesday^ 22rf September, 184G. 

1st Racr. — A Purse of 20 G. M. from the fund added to a Sweepstakes of .*5 
G. M. each, p. p. fur all horses list, iieach. Gentleman Riders. Heats R. C. and 
a distance. Maidens allowed 101b., marcs and geldings 31b. 

Mr John Day names . . g. a. h. Borderer, (Mr Egerton) 1 1 

Mr Wright b. c. h. Revenge, .. dist. 

Both horses came down at the first comer, but the rider of the Borderer got on 
his horse at the place he fell, which the rider of Revenge neglecting to do till his harse 
had run upwards of 100 yards, was distanced. 

» 

2d Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. for all maiden horses lOst. 71b. R. C. and a 
distance. Entrance 2 G. M. 

Capt Edward names . . b. a. h. Cicero, (Mr A Smith) 1 

Mr Wright ,, .. c. a. h. Romeo, 2 

Cicero led from the post, was never headed and won very easily. 

3d Race. — A Purse of 10 G, M, from tile fund for all horses, weight for inches, 
14 hands to carry lOst. 71b. Entrance 2 G. M. R. C. and a distance. Heats. 

Capt Edward names . . b. a. h. Cicero^ (Mr A. Smyth) 1 1 

Mi; Wright „ , . c. a. h. Zephyr, . . dist. 

Both went off at a slapping pace. Zephyr leading : in thft same form and pace 
they went down the hill, when Zephyr broke away and charged the railings — and 
gave his rlUcr an awful spill. Cicero cantered in. 

4tii Race. — A Purse of 5 G. M. for all* ponies, 1.3 hands and under weight 
‘J.st. 71b., a winner to carry 71b. Heats R. C. Entrance 1 G. M. 

Capt Edward's . . c. c. pony Rob Roy, walked over. 


Second Day, Thursday, 2\th Septe^nber, 1846. 

• • # ^ ^ r 

IsT Race. — Ladies' Purse of 10 G. M. fur all Galloways, 14 hands to carry 
lOst. 7ib. Entrance 2 G. M. Ileata R. C. , 

» 

Capt Edward* names .. b. a. h. Cicero, (Mr A. Smith) 1 1 

Mr Houchin „ .. b. a. h. Chummy, .. 2 dr. 

led off and won very easily. Chummy was in no order and drawn for 
the second heat. 

- * 

, • 

2d Race. — ^A Punse of Vi G. M. add?d to a Sweepstakes of 2 Cf. M. each, for 
all Arabs list. each. The winner of the Ist Race, 1st Day, to carry 41b. extra. 
Maidens allowed 101b. «Heats R. C. imd a distaned. 

Capt Edward names . . b. a. h, Cicero, (Mr A. Smith) 1 1 

Mr John Day ,i < • i g« Borderir, ' . . 2 2 
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Both off together, Cicero with a slight lead descending the hill, he was pulled 
back to the rear of Borderer ^ and remained in his position till they came to the 
ascent, whfti Cicero' e rider made a rush for the lead, passed Borderer and won toler- 
ably easy. Time Im. 46s. 

2d Heat, — Cicero led from the post was never headed, and again won tolerably 
easy. Time Im. 56^s. ^ 


3d R^ck.— a Purse of 10 G. M. for all hacks. Entrance 1 G. M., list, each, 
the winner to be sold for 300 Rupees if claimed half an hour after the R^e. Heats 
R. C. and a distance. 

Mr Phillip names .. b. c. h. Charlotte, ‘..(Owner) 1 1 

Mr Randall ,, . . b. c. h. Lambkin, . . . , 2 2 

Capt. Edward „ . . b. c. h. Bay Middleton, . . 3 3 

Charlotte' 8 condition told. She went off with the lead and soon got away from 
her adversaries. ^ 

2d Heat was the same as the first. 


4x11 Race. — A Purse of 5 G. M. for all ghoonts and vaboos. Catch weights 
iibove 8st. Entrance 1 G. M. Heats R. C. and a distance. The last horse to pay 
entrance of the second, ami the winner to be sold for 200 Rupees. 

Mr Houchin names ., Timothy Wakefield, (Mr Lambert) 1 1 
Capt Edward ,, .. Brown Stout, .. ., ,. 2 2 

And two others . . , , ^ . . . . . . , , ..00 

Great tailing in this Race. Timothy Wakefield came in half a distance in 
advance of Brown Stout, and Brown Stout the same in advance of the rest. 

% 


Third Day, Saturday, 26fA September, 1846. 

First Race. — Winners' Handicap for which all whiners must enter. 10 G. M. 
from the fuiM. Entrance 2 G. M., R. C. and a distance. 

Mr John Day names., g. a. h.* Borderer, list. . . (Mr Egerton) 1 
^ Capt. Edward's .. b. a. h. Cicero,,, lOst. 71b. .. ..2 

Borderer got a good start and went off at a rattling ^ace. Cicero on his quar- 
ter. In tliis form they ran till they came to the hill : the rider of Cicero then made 
a rush for the hiad, and headed Borderer by half a length, but again dropped back 
to Borderer : they rated together neck and neck. Borderer iiltimadbly winning 
head us pretty a race os was ever seen on the Sioria Coarse. Time Im. 58^8.. 


2o Race. — Losers' Handicap of 10 G. M. from the fund, for all horses that 
liavc started for, but not won, public money during tlic Meeting. Entrance 2 CLili8 
Heats R. C. • 

Mr Wright names. . . b. c. h. Revenger, .. list. 71b. (Owner) 2 11 
Capt. Legioji „ b. h. Bay Middleton, 9st. 71b. .. 12 2 

Ist Heat, — Bay Middletm was soon pumped out, and Revenger was winning 
easy when he bolted to his stablef which was close to the Race Course, but mannsed 
to save his distance. * 

2d and 3d Heats, — Bay Middleton hod no chance with the trained horse, who 
ran kindly. • ^ 
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3o Racb.— Hurdle Race of 15 G. M. from the fund. Entrance 2 6. M. 
catch weight over Ist. R. C. and a distance over 5 leaps 4 feet high. 


Mr Phillips names. . 

. c. 

c. 

m. 

Mieeltoe ,, . 

(Owner) 

. 1 

hO* Elliott „ 

. b. 

a. 

h. 

Kyber,., 

(Owner) 

. 2 

Capt. Edward „ 

. b. 

a. 

h. 


(Mr Rumley) . 

. 3 

MrB. „ . 

. b. 

Cl 

m. 

Pem>-- 

(Owner) 

. 4 

Mr Currie „ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

sparkler,,. 

(Owner) 

. dist. 


A-D-C went off with the lead he slipped as he came to the first leap ; and 
conld not rise at it and gave his rider a handsome purl. Mmelioe and Kyber came 
next ; they got over together. Mmeltoe jumped over A-D-C and rider, and Kyber 
got round him, Poygy followed these two, and Sparkler came down giving his rider 
a header. Mmelioe and Kyber got over all their leaps and ran well together, Ma- 
seltoe ultimately winning by a head. The rider of A^D^C gallantly remounted his 
nag, cleared the other jumps and came in a moderate 3d, 4th, and Sparkler 
distanced. 


AGRA RACES. 


First Day, Monday^ hth October, 

IsT Race. — Round the course 1 mile tnd 167 yards. 

Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. with 15 G. M. from the fund for all Arabs, 98t 71b. R. C, 

To close on the 15th of September, and name the day before the races. Maidens 
allowed 51b. * 

Mr Caldwell's . . b. a. h. Red Gauntlet^ late Smqfl Hopee^ Mr Prevost. 

Mr Rawlin’s • . b. a. h. Ganymede^ Maiden, Mr Lamb, 

Mr Tottetiham’s , . g> a. h. Old Snob, do. Native. 

Mr Loyd’s . . b. a. h. The Gem^ do. drawn. • 

Only three came to the post. At the word ** off’ Ganymede from some unac- 
countable cause was not allowed to start, which gave the other horses a considerable 
gain, Red Gauntlet apparently going his best pull for IJie first 100 yards. At Aie b 
mile post from home Ganymede made an effort to win, but it was no go, be was evi- 
dently done up and Red Gauntlet came in, in a canter hard held, an easy winner. 

Time, — 2m. 21s. 

' 

2d Race. — Cheroot Stakes of 100 rupees from the Fund. } mile heats ; list. 

71b. G. R. An 5 ' horse* in the race to be sold for 500 Rs. if claimed within half 
an hour after the race. Entrance 2 6. M. Any jockey starting or coming in with- 
out a lighted Cheroot to lie distanced. 

Tapt Nembhard names . . g. a. h. Grey MomuCf Mr Frmst. 

Mr Caldwell’s . . g. a. h. FHddle Head^ Owner. 

Mr Singleton names . . g. a. h. Emma, • Mr Singleton. « * 

Momue took the lead, 'and won thc'first heat easy, when the other horses were 
drawn. * 

3d Race.— Galloway Plate of 2 G. M. from,, the fond added to a sweepstake 
of 3 G, M. each, 1 mile heats, 1^ hands 9st. 7 
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Mr Caldweirs . . b. a. h. Fathoy, . . 8st. 91b. Capt. Nembhard* 

Mr Rawli^^ . . r. a. h. Lanaquenette, . Sst. 9ilb. Mr Blooibfield. 

This was booked for a good raOe^but proverbial uncertainty came into play, and 
gave both heats easy to Fatboy in Im. 59s. ^ 


Second Day, Wednesday^ Hh October, 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of* 5 ft. M. each with 15 added from the fund for all 
horses, English exce])ted, 9st. 71b. half mile heats. 


Mr Rawlin's 
Mr Caldwell’s 
Mr Tottenham’s 
Mr Loyd’s 


• • b. a. h. GanymedCf 

.. b. a. h. /. 0. r/., 

. . g. a. h. Old Snob 

.. b. a. h. The Gem, 


(Sweetenham). . 1 1 

(Mr Prevost).. 2 2 
(Native) . . 3 dr. 

. . drawn. 


l«f Heat, — Ganyryede went off at a clipping pace, /. 0, U, close behind, and 
although tlie rider of the latter horse rode his best, working hand and heel, the pace 
was too severe and Gariymede came in an easy winner in 55 seconds. Snob any where. 

2d Heat. — ^The two bays only came to the post. /. 0. U. still the favorite, but 
Ganymede j)roved the best horse and came in an easy winner, hard held, in 54^ 
seconds. 


2d Race. Pony Race of 100 Rs.»from the fund, J mile heats; entrance 2 ft. 

M. Catch weights. 

Mr Provost’s .. .c. p. The Polka, (Mr Ploomfield) I 1 

Capt. Nembhanl’s . . b. m. Q«fo» of Clubs, (Ownor) 2 2 

Mr Loyd’s *.. piebald pony We FoiVy, (Sweetenham) 3 dr. 

1 it 7/fff/.— 'The Fairy took the load at a tremendous pull, leaving the Polka and 
Oi/een of Clubs full two lengths behind : however it was too good to be kept up, and 
la-fore ilic distance post was reached. Polka collared the little elf and came m an 
r.*isy winner in lin. 2s. 

• 2d IleaL--Polka took the lead at starting, w^as never headed, and won the race 
cleverly. 


3d Rvck. — Give and Take Purse of 12 G. M.Yrom the fund ; entrance 4^. 
M. for all horses, J5nglisli <’Xcei)t(Ml, 1.4 bands, !)lt. 1 mile heats. The winner of the 
1st nme 1st day to carry 5fb. extra, to close and name the 4ay before the Races. 


Mr Rawlins* 

Mr Caldwell’s 
Mr TotteiBiam’s 


b. a. h. Ganymede, 9st. Jib. (Sweeten- 
ham).. • • 1 «L- 

b. a. h. Red Gauntlet, late Small Hopes, 

9st. 1211b. (Mr Prevost) . . 2 2 

ir* a. h. Old Snob, 9st. 1211b. .. drawn. 


1 # This race excited much interest, for although Ganymede has his 

1 , Red Gauntlets friends, even with the additional weig it of 111b. were 

hackers, stUl Red 

It pX taking a slight lend, which position they both kept up to 
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the half mile post, wlien i^ettinq: into tlic straight niiiiiing, Ganymede mended hk 
paec and iviiiie in an ea^y winner hard held. 

Tiint‘, the mile in lin. 59s., half mile in 58 gS. ^ 

2(KH€at . — A henutiful start, both hoi’ses going well, but the additional weight 
told, and Ganymede canu; in hard held, by several lengths. Time — the mile 2m. l is. 


Third Day, 9M October. 


1st Rack. — The Agra Welter qf 15 G. M. from the Fund, for all Horses, 
English excepted, Arabs list. 71bs. — Cape and Country bred New South Wales to 
carry 12st, entranee 5 G. M., 11. C., Maidens allowed 51bs. 

Mr. Rawlins’.. b. a. h. Ganymede^ 11-2 Mr. Tlionipson 1 

,, Caldwell’s. .. b. a. h. Fat Boy^ 11-2 „ Prevost 2 

,, Sligo’s. .. .. c. a. h. Scorpion^ 10-13 Owner 3 

,, Tottculiam’s .. g. a. h. Old Snob^ 10-13 Drawn 


Tliis was by far the most interesting race of the Meeting, and tlie pare round 
nf)t so bad. All three horses got a capital start, and went well away, e»w*h striving 
to pass the other, Ganymede a litthi in advance. At the hall’ mile. Scorpion bt'gaii 
to tail off, and Fat Boy made a desperate eflbrt ; but against the jiulicious rider of 
the Ganymede, he had little hopes, for the gallant little bay was brought in, beauti- 
fully ridden, by a couple of lengths, hard held. 

Time, — ^2in. IGs, 


2i) Uace.. — Forced Handicap for all^ Horses, who have started during the 
Meeting, pony and selling Stakes excepted, to be han(licaj>|>cJ by the Stc wards, 
entrance 4 G. M. with 10 G. M. from the Fund. Winners of Riuu s during the 
Meeting, who do not stand the Handicap, to forfeit 2 G. M. Losers 1 G. M. 

Mr. Caldvvell’s .. b. a. h. Redyauntlet, 1 ^ Prevost 1 

\d}Vi Small Hopee,\ Mr. 1 revost 1 

„ • „ „ Fat Boy, . . . . 9-0 „ Ncnd/nard 2 

,, Rawlins’ ,, Ganymede, .. 10-13 „ Sweti^iham 3 

„ Sligo’s .. c. a. h. Scorpion,.^. .. 10-4 „ Drawn 

Only three came to the Post. A capital start, all going tin' pace, niul no mis- 
take. Ganymede, if anything, leailing, which position Jp^ retained till the last cotner 
of the Course, previous to the straight running, when Redyauntlet put on the 
steam, dashed past Ganymede, increasing the dihtaiuv. at every stride (us Iln* addi- 
tional weight was telling on the little bay), and liew pa^t the Winning Post, a winner 
’I4/ nearly four lengths. #• 

Time, — 2m. 2Gs. 

. • 

f 

3d Rack. —Hunters’ Stakes of 100 Rupees, entrance of 3 G. M. for all 
horsi's, English excepted, list. 71bs. four hurdles of 4 feet high, R. C. 3 horses to 
¥mn\tr no race. « 

Mr. Caldwell’s* .. c. b. h. Fiddle Head, 12-0 Owner 1 

Capt. Nemhard names d. li. NoCo..,.^ 11-7 Mr Provost. 2^ 

Mr. Rawlins’ names . » c. Pfter. 

At the words, * Bring your horses up, Geiftlemcn,’ only two appeared, both 
looking bent on mischiet. After a Utrte delay, a good start was cliected. Fiddle Head 
leading, taking the first hurdle, followed closely by No Go. No alteration took place 
lill at the third hurdle,* with Fiddfp Head still Usoding, when he swerved, it was sup- 
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posed his chance was now ^fone, No. Oo. being a reputed ftMieer ; but to the astonish- 
ment of every one, he refused the hurdle, and before he could he brought back again, 
Fiddle Hmd was over and was well on his way for the fourth or last hurdle, which 
he bungled at, and brought his rider down, who was, however, soon at woj|k again, 
and came in a winner — No Go still at the tliird hurdle. Both nogs were ridden 
steadily, .and took their first 2 hurdles neatly. 

A Foot Race was got up between some men of H. M. 2 1st Fusiliers, which 
ended the Agra Meeting for 184G — affording better sport than was at first anticipated, 
from the short time allowed (about a month) for horses to be brought to the Post. 
Great credit is due to the Clerk ofi tlie Course, for the admirable manner in wliich the 
Course was kept. 


DEIIRA SKY RACES. 


Fiust Dav, Monday j bth October ^ 1810. 


IsT Rack. — Purse of 150 Rs. all Horses. Arabs allowed 7 lbs. J mile beats. 


Entrance 1 G. M. 





Mr S.'s ... 

cb. m. 

Our Old Friend f 

.. 1 

1 

Mr ll.'s .. 

cb. m. 

Dimity f 

.. 2 

4 

Mr C.'s .. 

ch. arab 

Dtlotf . • . • • t 

.. 3 

dr. 

Mr R.'s .. 

g. arab 

Alligator^ 

.. 4 

2 

Mr B.'s .. 

g. m. 

Night Mare, 

.. 5 

3 

Mr H.'s .. 

b. arab 

ffing Dan , . . 

.. 0 

5 

Mr M.'s .. 

cb. m. 

« 

Columbine,.. 

.. 7 

0 

2no Rack.— 

-Purse of 100 Rs. for Galloways. J mile beats. 

Entranca 1 G. M. 

Mr R.’^ .. 

g. a. 

Roo.Httim, . . 

.. 1 

1 

Mr U.'s .. 

b. in. 

Daifty, , 

.. 2 

2 

Mr C. 

c. a. 

Pilot, 

. . fell 

3 

• MrP.'a .. 

b. in. ^ 

Shadow, 

.. 3 

dr. 

Mr M. . . 

g. h. 

Jack of Trumps, . . » . . 

.. 4 

t 

.3rd Rack.— 

-All Hacks 100 Rs. from the Fuiuf, Vinner to be sold for 100 Rs. 

9i»t. Entrance 1 G. M. 1 j mile beats. 



Mr B.'s . . 

b. a. 

w 

Rejected, 

> 

1 

Mr P.'s . . 

b. m. 

Qffcrw of Trumps, 

• • 

2 

-Mr H.'s .. 

\ m. 

Huckabuck, 

•• 



• * ^ Second IV y, Wednesday^ lih Oct. 1810. 

Welter for all Horses, 150 Rupees from iJje And. Entrance 2 G. M. lOst. 
cacli. Arabs allowed 71b. 5 in^lc. ^ , 

Mr S’s . . c. c. b. m. Our Old Friend, . . . , . . 1 

MrN’s .. g. a. h. • Alligator^ ^ 2 
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Mr B’s g. c. b. m. JNTi^A/ Jfare, • • . . • . 3 

Mr H^s . . c. c. b. m. Dimity ^ . . . • . . I 4 

Gi^ and Take Purscy 80 rup^ from the fund. Entrance 1 G. M. I mile 


beats. 14 hands to carry Ost. 

Mr B's , . b. a. h. Rejected, . . . . . . T 1 

MrC's . c. a. h. Pilot, .. .. ..2 3 

Mr H's . b. c. b. m. Daisy, . . . , ..32 

Mr S’s . br. c. b, m. Chunk, X. .. .. 4 dr. 

Mr N's . g. a. h. Roostum, . . . . ..54 

Mr M’s . g. a. h. Jack of Trumps , . . . . . . 6 dr. 


A Purse of 80 Rupees for Ponies. Entrance 1 G. M. | mile heats. Catch 
weights. 

Mr S’s . g. p. Game Cock, . . . . ..11 

Mr N’s . g. p. Off You Go, . . . . ,.22 

Mr H’s . g. p. Brutus, . • • . • . 3 dr. 


Third Day, Friday, 9/4 Oct. 184G. 

Handicap for all Horses. 150 Rupees from the fund. Entfimce 1 G. M. 


mile race. 

Mr S’s .. c. c. b. m. An Old Fwend, lOst. 101b. • .. 1 

Mr N’s . . g« a. h. Alligator, . • 9st. 71b. . • 2 

Mr H’s • . c. c. b. m. Dimity, . . 9st. 01b. . . 3 

M* B’s . . b. a. h. Rejected, . . iffst. 01b. . . 4 

Mr H’s .. g. a. h. Vanguard, .. 9st. 7lb.„ .. 5 


Race ,for losing Horses, 80 Rupees from the fund. ^ mile heats. Entrance, 
1 G. M. Catch weight above 9st. 

Mr C’s . . c. a. h. Pilot, . . . . 2 12 1 

Mr H’s . . b. c. b. m. Daisy, ' . . . . 3 3 12 

Mr B’s . . g. c. b. m. Night Mare, . . . . 1 2 dr. 

Mr M’s . . c. c. b. m. Columbine, . . ' . . 4 dr. ' 

« 

Hurry Skurry for all Horses, 88 Rupees from the fund. Entrance 1 G. M. 
I nple heats. Catch weights. 

Mr B’s . . b. a. h. Rejf/:(ed, . . • . ..11 

Mr H’s . . b. c. I). m. Huckahuck, . « « . . , . 2 2 

Mr M’s .. *b. e. b. m. Columbine,,. .. ..3 3 

Mr W’s k . c. c. b. m. Martha, . . . , *.44 

■*“ Mr B’s . . c. a. h. King of Hearts, . . . , ..55* 
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First Day, 9M October ^ 1846. 

1st Race. — ^Tlic T^ahore Stakes of 250 Rs. for all Horses. Entrance 10 Rs. 
Winner to be sold for 500 Rs. 1 iilile heats. Gentlemen riders. Catch weights. 

Mr Dorin's . . g. a. g. Governor^ . . ..11 

Major Pott's . . b. c. b. g. Rattler, . . ..22 

Mr G. Templar's . . b. c. b. Remnant, . . ..33 

Rattler sulked. Winner claimed. Won easy. 


2d Race. — ^Tlic Minister's Purse of 500 Rs. Gentlemen riders. 
1 \ mile, 20 Rs. entrance for all Arabs. 


Major Pott's 
The Nawab's 
The Prinej;!#— 


g. a. glwy. Ratan, 
b. h. NuHseeh, 

g. h. Akhbar Khan, 

Won in a canter. 


Ca|ph weights. 
I 

.. 2 

3 


3d Rack. — The Galloway Race of 200 Rs. Gentlemen riders. Catch weights. 
1 mile heats. Entrance 10 Rs^ 

MrWarde's ,, g. a. g. Yasenf, .. ,,11 

Mr Evrart's . c. a. g. Corsair, * • ,.22 

Won very easy. ^ 


Second Day, lOM October, 1846. 

j 

1st Race. — ^The Mahlirajah's Purse of 500 Rs. Gentlemen riders. Catch 
weights. R. C. and a distance. Entrance 20 Rs. for all horses. 


Major Pott's 

. . b. a. h. 

Dominie Shelp, . • 


Mr Dawson's 

. . g. a. h. 

Charity, * * 


Mr Deed's 

. . • b. a. h. 

Prince, . • 

k 



Won in a canter. 


2d Race.— The Consideration Stakes, all horeses to be sold for the prices at 
wlpch entered. Purse 400 Rs. Heats one mile. Entrance 20 Rs., limited to 1,000 
R^ Gentlemen riders. Catch* weights. ^ ^ 

Major Pott's .. g. }• gW- •• ..11 

MrWarde's .. g. 8- Yiusuf, ... ..2 2 

Mr Gowan’a • * b. c. h. Hercules, , • • • 3 3 

• Won very easy. 
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3d Race. — The Pony Race of 150 Rs. Entrance IG Rs. Gentlemen riders. 
Catch weights. 1 mile heats. 

Won easy by Mr DeMomet’s g. p. H(q)py~Go^Lucky^ against^ two 
others, .. .. .. .. ..11 


Third Day, 13fA October, 1840. 

1 6T R ace. — ^The Durbar Purse of 350 Rs. for all Horses. 1 mile heats. Entninco 
20 Rs. Catch weights. Gentlemen ridi^s. Two horses or no Race. — Did nut fill. 
Major Pott’s b. a. h. Nomine Skelp, being the only horse entered. 


2d Race. — ^The Punjab Purse of 500 Rs. for all Horses. Gentlemen riders. 
Catch weights. 20 Rs. entrance, R. C. 

Major Pott's . . g. a. glwy. Governor, . . . . 1 

Mr Warde's g. a. g. Yuasuf, 


3d Race. — A Hack Race of 150 Rs. 1 mile. Won by a B. C. B. horse- 
belonging to Mr Rickards. 


4tii Race. — A Hack Race of 150 Rs. J mile. Won by tlie«?nme horse. 

5th Race.— a Pony Race, i mile heats. Won by Mr DcMomet's g. pony 

® II 

Happy-Go-Lucky, •• •• * ^ 


Fourth Day, I4t/t October^ 1816. 

\ 

1st Race. — A Cheroot Stakes of 125 Rs. Gentlemen i^dcrs. Catch weights 
1 mile. Entrance 10 Rs. 

Majos Pott's . . g. a. g. Governor, . . . . 1 

Mr Warde's . . g. a. g. Yuasuf, . . . 

Won easy. Winne^ claimed. 

2d Race. — A Handicap for all Horses of 125 R?. R. C. Entrance lOVls. 
Two Horses or no Race. «Did not fill. 

Major Pott's . . b. a. Dominee Skelp being the only horse entered. 

, • « • 

3d Race.— T he Hurdle Race dtd not take place. 

ft Rouslb the Course is 1] mile and 30 yards. 
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Tlio First Race was a hamUoap for all horses, two GoM Molmrs from the Fumlf 
anil 1 0 Its. entriinec. Tlie winner to he sold for Us. 400 if claimed on the spot hy 
any of tlie owners of Uh* otlicr hortcs. To be handicapped by the Stewards, twice 
roimd and a distance. Heats. * « ^ 


Horses ridden by Field Officers allowed, . . 

Ost. 

lOib. 



Do. Do. Ca])tains, 

0 

5 



Mr Xiinine..-^'. . b. a. h. Limber Jim y ... 

10 

10 Mr Dellobcek,. 

1 

1 

Dr ^IcKinnon's g. a. li. Taai O^mhaatcr,, 

10 

5 Mr iiowdcii, . . 

2 

2 

Mr Moncrieirc's b. a. cb. Tnimjjeter, ., 

10 

5 Owner, , , 

3 

di.«. 

Mr Shepherd’s g. a. h. Go-a-head, 

10 

0 Mr Herrick, . . 


dis. 


All four went away in good style — Liinber Jim, Trutnpvter and Tam O^SlJiantrr 
tahing the lirst leaj) like old hunters, but Qu-a~head eould — or would not be got 
oxer, and was eoiiHeijiiently out of the race. Tlie brook was equally well taken by 
tne others, eveepting Trumpoiar^ who made some mistake, and barely saved his dis- 
tasie.' — after this, Liuibor Jun and Tam O'shanter bail the race to themselves, taking 
their jumps clMtfriy, and keeping well together; the fonner winning by a length 
or so. 

At the second heat, they xvent aw’ay safely as before, until eoming to the water, 
wheie Trampotcr took a fancy to coining himself and his ridt r ; both managed to 
sciMiuhle out, not however, quite so elcJin as purer xvater might have made them, and 
they very wisely jiuUcd up. Towards the end of the second round it became e\ ident 
tliat Tam also “ had got Ids fayiii,’’ and Limber Jim came in an e.i^y winner. 

The next Unee was for Tatoos, l2-.'> and under — ont* Gold Srohur from the 
rmid, and ten ll.s. eiityaiieti — catch weights — once round and a Ji.'^caiuje — heats. For 
this Race .'5 started, viz. : — 

Mr Newnliam’a . . Ragojee Baugria, . . Owner. . ..11 

Mr Lofih’s . . . . GoldJInder, . . Mr Arthur, . . 2 3 

Mr Shepard's .. Fairy .. .. Mr Niiltall, .. 3 2 

The Uonies got off well together, and made jilay from the. very beginning. Tlio 
little animals seemed determhied not to be our-doue by their l,irg< r species, and took 
the tirst hurdle abreast right galhir.tly. Tlig water is erdssed, none but thrtnselves 
can tell bow, and Goldfnder, as on the former occasion, takes the lead. TJic second 
hurdle is jiassed, and odds are in favor of the FindcT.,who is still leading, but cloiUbly 
lircssed by the jiretty little piebald Fairy y when Jo ! at the very last hurdle, the little 
idiesimt bolts, followed by his companion Fairy and Rayojee (who by the bye al- 
tluv.igh very well ridden, 'was decidedly over- weighed) lining quietly up, hopped 
over and came in the winner, proving that the race is not always to the swift. 

The second heat was a rei>etition of the first, with the exception of a little hesi- 
tali*ai amongst the sUicds at the second liurdlc. This, how ever, the RidefS soOT 
disposed of, and they came in the same orders as before, the two first again bolted at 
the last jump, and Rayojee was proclaimed the winner. 
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First Day, Tuesday , 13M October ^ 1840. 

1st Race. — The Maiden Stakes of 20 6. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 G. 
M. each P. P. distance 14 miles for all* Arab horses that have never started for Plate, 
Purse, Match or Sweepstates, 8st. 71b. To close on the 14th September, 184C, and 
name the day before the Race. 

Mr Williams's .. b. a. h. The Child of the Island ^ Hall.. Walked over. 
Mr Johnson paid forfeit. 

The Confederates' w. a. h. Baronet . • • . drawn. 


2d Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund, for all horses; entrance 10 
G. M. each. 11. F. IJ miles and distance, 9.st. Maidens allowed 71bs. English 
horses to carry 2 libs, Cape and Australian, 121b. extra. To close on the 1 Ith 
Si'ptenibcr, and name the day before the Race. 

Mr Williams names .. . . b. a. h. Minuet^ .. 8St.Clb. Hall 1 

The Confodersito’s name .. c. a. h. Erinffobrayhy^At, 2 

Mr Nolan names the Commodore's db.^a. h. EeComtey Ost, 51b. 3 

Time, — 3m. .15s. 


3n Race.— The Groat Welter 15 G. M. from the Fund, with 10 G. M. oac-h 
entrance, P. P. for all Arabs, IJ milC'* and dlNtancr, list. 711). Maidens allowed lOlb. 
Gcntleinet Riders. To close and name the day before the Race. 

Air W^illiams names .. b. a. h. Minuet y,. 1 Ost. 1 lib. Capt. Knox, I 

Confederates name .. w. a. h. Baronet y , lOst. lllh. 2 

No XX names Mr Graham's g. a. h. SooiraOHy late Fanyho Banlfagky 


list. 71b. .. .. 

Mr Williams names * . . b. a. h. Grey Leys lOst. 111b. ..dr 

Time, — 3in. 268. 


Secoj^ Day, Thursday, 15/A 1840. 

1st Race.— The second Maiden Stakes of 20 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 
10 G M H. F. for all Arabs that Imvc never won, 9 stone, aistam!e 1 i miles, lo 
ciSse on the 14th September, and name the day before the Race. 

Mr Williams' * .. b. a. h. The Child ef the Island HaU— W'ttlkcd over. 

Mr Johnson pays forfeit, ^ , 

The Confederates' . . • w. a. h. Darowe/, ^ * drawn 


2d Rack.— Tlie Galloway Stakes of 15 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 G. 
M. P. P. for all GaHoways, Winners 51bs. extra,^ 1 i miles. 8 stone Pilbs. To 
close and name the day before tile Race. 
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Mr Nolan’s b. a. g. Beauty, . . 8st. 1211). Hall. 1 

The Con^derates’ i. g. a. g. Little Bantam, . . Sst. 121b. . . 2 

The Confederates’ b. a. g. Coningeby, . . 9st. 31b. . . 3 

Time, — 3m. Is. ^ 

» 

3d Race. — ^The Cavalry Brigade Stakes of 10 G. M. from the Fund, for all 
chargers, the property of Officers of this Brigade, and registered as such previous to 
the 1st June 1846. Distance 11 miles, list. 7Ib. English 21 lbs., and Cape and 
Australian Horses 121bs. extra. Entrance 5 Of M. To bo ridden by Officers. To 
close and name the day before the Race. 

The Confederates’ , . w. a. h. Baronet, , . . . , . Walked over. 


Third Day, Saturday, \1th October, 1846. 

1st Race.— The Xurf Club Purse of 350 Rs. Ilandica]) for all Horses, 1.^ 
miles lletds, entrance 100 Rs. Horses not standing the Handicap to pay Half For- 
feit. To close and name the day before the Rtice. 


Mr Williams’ 

The ConfedflFates’ 
Mr Nolan’s 
The Commodore’s 


.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Minuet, 

.. 8st. 101b. 

1 1 

.. 1). 

a. 

h. 

Child of the Mand,, Ost. 71b. 

dr. 

. . c. 

a. 

h. 

Erin-go-Bragh, 

.. 8st. 101b. 

dr. 

.. b. 

a. 

b. 

Beauty, 

GO 

r 

to 

dr. 

d. b. 

a. 

8 - 

T^eeomte, 

. . a feather. 

*2 dr. 


Time, — 3m. 30s. 


2d Race. — Tlie Ladies' Purse of 15 G. M. from Ihe Fund, for all Horses, 
entrance 10 G. M. P. J*. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 8st. 71b. 1 J miles. 
To close on the 1st October, and name the day before the Race. 


Mr Nolan's 

. . b. a. g. Beauty, 

. . Sst. 

41b. 

6oz., 

1 

The Confederates' 

.. g. a. g. Ariel, 

.. 7st. 

lOlb. 

8oz. 

2 

Tlie Commodore's 

., c, a. g. Gamecock, 

. . 7st. 

131h. 

2oz. 

3 


Time, — 3m. 32s. 






3d Race.— The Little Welter of 10 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 G. M. 
P P for all Arabs, lOst. 71b. Maidens allowed 101b. 1^ miles and a distance. Tbo 

Winner of any previous Welter excluded. To clo|e^ttnd name the day before J;he 

Race. ' ^ • 

No Race. 


FoiTRTH Day, Jdonday, 19M October, 1846. 

1st Race.— Tlie Turf Club Purse of 350 Rupees, for all Horses, entrance 
10 G M miles Heats. The Winner if to be sold for 500 Rupees, to carry 7bt. 
. J2Ui. i 1,000 Rupees, 8st. ab.l 1.500 Rupees, Ost. ; 2,000 Rupees, Ost. 71b. i and 
upwards lOst. To close au||^ame the da/ before the Race. 

The Confederates’ .. ch. V h. Erin^go-Bragh, Ost. .. 11 

The Commodore’s • » c. a. g. Oamceock, . • Sst. 71b. 2 2 

Time,— Ist iieat, 3id. 4i8.--^24 heat, 3m. 3 b. 
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2d Race. — ^Tlie Bangalore Purae of 15 G. M. from the Fund for all Arabs, 2 
miles Dst. entrance, 200 Rupees H. F. To close on the 1st October, and name the 
day before the Race. ^ 


Air Williams' . . b. a. h. Child of the hlanda, . . Hall. 1 
Mr Nolan's . . b. a. b. Beauty, . . . , ... 2 

. Time, — 4m. 20s. 


San Race. — ^The Give and Take Plate of 15 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 
G. M. P. P. for all Arab Horses, If miles, 14 liands to carry Ost. To close and name 
the day before the Race. 

Mr Williams’ .. b. a. h. Minuet,.^ 9st. 2lb. Goz. Hall.. 1 

The Commodore's . . c. a. g. Qameeock, 8st. 41b. 2oz. 2 

Time,— 3m. 38s. 


4Tfi Race. — A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, for Horses the i>ropcrty of Offi- 
cers of this Cavalry Brigade. 1 mile Heats, lOst. 71b. English 2 lib.. Cape and 
Australian 12lb. extra. Winners of the first charger race excluded. To close and 
n ime the day before the Race. 

No Race. 


Fifth Day, Wednesday, 2\st October, 1846. 

1st Rvce. — ^Winning Handicap of G. M. from the Fund. Handicaj), witli 
a subscription of 2 G. M. for each Race. Distance 2 miles. Winners of 3d Race 
of the 2d day, and 4th Race of the 4th day, optional. 


The Confederates' 


a. 

h. 

Fnn~go^Brah,u 

. . 8st. 71b. Metcalfe. . 1 

Mr Nolan's 

b. 

a. 

g- 

Beauty, 

.. Sst. 41b. Hall ..2 

Mr Williams' 

b. 

a. 

b. 

Minuet, 

. . 9st. 31b. dr. 

« ff 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Child of the Islands, 9st. 41b. dr. 


Time, — 4m. lOs. 


2i) Race.— Beaten Plate of 15 G. M. from the Fund. Handicap. -With a 
Subscription of 5 G. M. each for all beaten horses of Ihe Meeting. LJ miles hftats. 


Mr Graham's . . 

% 

a. 

b. 

Sobraon,* 

.. 78t. 

121b. 

..12 

The Confederates' 

g* 

a. 

g- 

Little Bantam, 

. . Sst. 

71b. 

.. 2 1 

The Comifjodore's 

c. 

€..• 

g- 

Gamecock, 

. . Sst. 

41b. 

dr. 

Confederates' . . 

g- 

a. 

g* 

Ariel, 

. . Sst. 

01b. 

.. dr. 

»» # • • 


a. 

g- 

Coningshy, 

. ? 8flt. 

21b. 

.. dr. 


* Late Faugho Ballaugh, 


Time. — 1st heat. Im. 38s. — ^2d heat. Im. 35s, — Stakes divided. • 

3d Race.— Pony Purse value 50 Rupees, entrance 10 Rupees P.,P. Heat i a 
mile, Catch Weights, to name the evening before /^he Race. Height 13 handstand 
under. ^ 

The Confederates'^ •• Black Pony D. L 0,, •• •• 1 

Mr Ward names .. Black Pony Little Fusilier f,. ,, 2 

. No time taken. . 
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4th Race. — Hurdle Stakes of 5 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 5 G. M. P. P. 
list 71b. miles and distance over 4 Hurdles, .*1 fc^t 9 inches in height, 3 Horses 
to start or iidIRace. To close and name the evening before the Race. 

No Race. ^ 

J. Warincston, 

Secretary. 


BATAVIA RACES. 


First Day, Friday, 2Zd October, 1846. 

1st Race. — ^The Maiden Plate or/ 200 given by the Club, for Horses that 
have not run before, entrance f 25 each — heats round the Course. 

Cr. H. Ahd-EUKdder, .. 55 in. 1121b. .. (Katcham) ..122 

G. li. Tlaga, .. 54 Jin. 1101b. ., (Chcringen) . . 2 11 

Time, — 1st heat, 2m. 12s. — 2d heat, 2m. 15s. — 3d heat, 2m. 16s. 

Both horses got well away together in the first heat, Abd-EUKader a little on 
the flank of his^.fti.f orient, at the half mile they were cheek by jowl, thence to the 
winning post, a table cloth would have covered them, the Algerine hero winning by 
half a neck — the speed was not great, but both horses went their best and the run 
was well contested : in the 2d and 3d h(^t Tlaga shewed his bottom, took the lead 
a little in advance of the Man the French can’t catch, and won by a length each 
time. 


2d Race. — Match once round the Course. 

G. H. Ilderim,* .. 54 Jin. 1101b. and 101b. extra (Katcham) .. I 

G. 11. Regent, .. 55Jin. 1131b. .. (Kalim) 2 

Time, — 2m. 10s. 

Ilderim gave the Regent 101b. : — this was a beautiful race, it was difficult to 
tell which had it — the horses kept gsflning and losing ujion each other all the way 
withoi1«»more than half a length between them — ^half way from the distance post 
Katfcain called upon his hor^ and won cleverly by a length. 

3d Race.— The Governor’s Cup— A Silver Cup given by the Baron Vander 
Capcllanwith/500 added by the Club. Entrance .fJ50 each. Upats round ^he 
Course. » 

G. A. H. Lord Batemdn,b6iixi. 1181b. and 101b. extra .(Gilitan) W dr. 12 
Br. S. H. Q^i Hye, 58iin. 1251b. „ (Cherifigen) W. O. 2 1 

G. H. Punch, 54 Jin. 1101b. .. distd. 

Time —1st hca^ 2m. 28.— 2d heat, 2m, 5s.— 3d heat, walked over. • • 

’The first heat Lord Bateman got well away, Qwf Hye, through the blundering 
of tjic Jockey or the Syce who held him not seeing the flag drop, did not fare so well 
and was soine^yards behiijd^ his Lordship kept the lead at save, Qtit Hye however 
came well up at the distiM and was only beaten fly half a length ; the 2nd heat 
both horses got well off, leading— at the half mile. Lord Bateman was 

evidently shaken off and Qui Hye won by several lengths, hffi Lordship however was 
dead lame in coming in and was consequently withdrawn, leaving Qtct Hye to walk 
over for the 3rd heat. This iUcc excited a great ded of interest in consequence of 
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Qiti Hye bcinj; the first Sydney horse that has won on our Course ; he is a thorough- 
bred by St. John and was the property of the H. E. I. Co's Officers, commissioned 
to ])ur))chase horses for the Company in N. S. Wales, and while in tlleir hands he 
figuretl very respectably on the Windsor Course. The first heat was a pretty race, 
but upto the whole the result was unsatisfactory as it leaves a doubt as to the relative 
merits of the Arab and Sydney Nags on this occasion, as it is questioivible where 
Qf/i Hye would ha\ c been had he not had a bad start in the first heat. — On the other 
hand Lord Bnlemnn would have been “ there or thereabouts" in the 2nd heat in all 
probability had lie not fallen lame. Both horses ran under great disadvantages, — 
Qyi Hye having been imported too recently for p/oper training, and Lord Batanany 
having been fired a few mpiiths since, dould not stand the necessary work to give con- 
dition and indeed was never 1 believe put to it. Punch was a ** dodge" put in to 
make a Eace, less than tliree horses not being allowed to start for the Cup. 

4th Race. — The Batavia Stakes— 150 given by the Club for Ponies not 
exceeding 52in. Entrance / 15 each. Once round the Course. 

D. P. DedOy 49^in. 901b. .. .. (Kctchll) .. 1 

G. P. Alirty 51iin. 981b. .. .. (Nvipen) .. 2 

G. P. Macassar y 48. ^in. 851b. .. .. ( ) distd. 

Time, — 2m. 37s. 

This was a pretty good race for ponies — Dedo took the lead and won by several 
lengths. Macassar not liking the- spur ejected his rider and took a course of his 


Second Dav, Saturday, October 24, 1846. 

IsT Race. — ^The Ladies' Cup, value /200, with whatever extra may be sub- 
scribe<l, given by the Ladies of the Members of Club. Entrance /25 each. Heats 
round the Course, (the winner of tlie Governor's Cijp not allowed to start for tliis 
race.) ^ 


G. H. Ilderimy 54Jm 1101b. 

G. H. Ttagay .51. ‘in llOlb. 

G. II. Regent y 55|in 11. 31b. 

B. U. Dundeey 53 ‘in 1061b. 

Time, — 1st heat, 2m. Gs.- 


. .. (Katcham)., 

. ,. (Cheringen) . 

. .. (Kalim) 

. . . (Gilitaii) 

'2d heat, 2m. 9s. 


1 1 

2 4 

3 2 

4 3 


All the horses had a good start. Regent leading, followTd by the others ip a 
neck ; Ilderim carrying lOlbs. less than in the mutch cri Friday, had many backers 
and he did not deceive t^iem ; — along the flat to the half mile he was with the other 
holies, at the half mile and down the hill he was a little in advance and he 
Jiad the race in hand — it would however have been a near thing had not Tlar/a and 
Regjnt both swerved near the itfmd, Ilderim therefore won by about three lengths. 
JhnvWs day is past, he was well uji with the other horse.s, but evidently had no 
chance of winning. 'Plie^ second heat presented little vaifety, Ilderim wiiming much 
in tlie same style as in the first. 


» 2c Race.— The Club Purse value / 200 given by the«Club. Entrance/ 2r> 
each. Heats round the Course. (Horses entered for the Governor's Cup not allowed 
to start for this race.) \ 


G. H. MirzOy 
Br. II. Ijobay 
B. H. Polkuy 
1). H. Audaxy 

Time, 


57iin. 1221b. 

54 fit. 1081b. ' 
54|in. 11111^. 
514in. 981b. 
dst heatj 2m. 158.< 


•' (Katcham): . 

• (Gilitan) . , 

• • . (Cheringen) . 
.. (Neipin) .. 

-2d beet, 2m. 12 b. ' 


• 

1 1 

2 3 

3 2 

4 4 
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Tlie horses went well together and the race was good, Mirsa however made the 
winning, kept the lead and won by about a length — ^the seoond heat he was not so 
much preuied, winning by three or four lengths ; the other horses ran well for their 
places. 


3d JIace. — Gentlemen’s Sweepstakes of / 25 each, 
round the Course. 

Kommalaf • • • . 

Selinif ^ . • • 

Red Gauntlet^ .. * .. • 

Macattmr Pony .. 

Akhar Khan^ 


Gentlemen riders— once 

.. 1 
.. 2 
.. 3 
.. 4 
.. 5 


The race was entirely between the two first horses ; Kommala was last in start- 
ing, but at the hill passed all except Sielirn — the tussle then began, and it was a close 
race from the distance chair, Kommala winnmg by a half head only. 


SONEPORE RACES. 


“^^FinsT Day, Thursday^ 29M October , 1846. 

1st R\ce. — A Purse of 10 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 15^0. M. each. 
H. F. for all Maiden Arabs. Calcutta weight for age. R. C. To close on the 15th 
September. 

Mr Fulton’s g. a. li. Master Henry ^ 8st. 131b. Sherburne 1 

Mr Cunnyngham’s b. a. h. Problem^ 9st. 31b. Barnes 2 

M • g. a. h. Mango y 9st. 31b. Native 3 

Previous to the Races coming off our Course had been under water for some 
days — in fact the inside could not be galloped on until the day before tbe Meeting. 
Notwithstaii^big the heavy state of the Course the timing has never been so good, 
owing, no doubt, in some measure to^ the steady riding of the European over the 
Native Jockey : much disappointment was felt when it became known Mr Norval had 
decBIfW forfeit, as his stable had been the favourite. Problem was booked to win by 
his owner, and the thing looked upon as certain, although the odds were freely given 
against him : at the ordinary matters took a turn and he became first favourite. The • 
Race jiroved to be a very severe one — at the run in Sherburne called upon his horse 
and reached Problem^ who at this point had a slight^lead — the two |'ated togeth% and 
the little horse won on the Post by half a neck. ShcAurne deserves great credit for 
the way in wliich he won the race. * 

* Time, — R. C. — 3m. lls. * • 


2d Race.— a Purse of 40 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each 
H. F. for all Maiden, Cape, Australian and Country-bred Horses. Calcutta weight 
for age. R. C. To close on the 15th Se])tember, 

* Mr Fultj^n’s .. b. n. w. f. Bellona^ Tst. lib. Sherburne.. 1 

Mr De Yaux’s. . c. b. f. ^Alice^ fst, 71b. Native . • 2 

Time very good for^three yeer olds ove» a heavy Course— the owner of Alice 
declared six lbs. 


Jime,— R. C.— 3iiv 14s. 
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3d RACii. A Cup of 500 Ra. in f)]>ec!e presented by Rajah Moodenarain 
added to a Sweepstakes pf 15 G. M. each. H. F. for all Horses— 8st. 71b. one and 
thi-ee quarters of a mile. To close and name on the 15th September. ^ 


Mr Cunnyngham’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 

Glenmore, 

. . Barnes 

.. 1 

Mr De Vaux’s 

.. bl. 

c. h. 

Voltaire, 

. . Native 

.. 2 

Mr Fulton’s 

•• g- 

a. h. 

Soldan, 

. . Sherburne 

3 

Mr Cunnyngham’s 

.. b. 

a. h. 

Postmaster, 

. . Native 

.. 4 

Mr De Vaux’s 

. .n. s. 

w. f. 

Queen Bee, 

. . Native 

.. 5 

This the great race ofrthe morning* caused much excitement. Voltaire and the 


Queen known to bo speedy ones — SoldaUt the Calcutta nag, greatly the favourite — 
Olenmore supposed to be short of work. Postmaster went off with the lead fol- 
lowed by Soldan, Voltaire and the Queen, Glenmore holding, and owing to this and 
Barnes’ steadiness he won the race in most excellent time for the season of the year. 
At the mile out Voltaire was leading by some lengths and had his Jock, a native, 
taken a pull on him he must have won. koldan in this race cut up badly, the pace 
from the Post was too fast for him — ^but Sherburne, it is said, could not hold him. 

Time, — 1 mile — Im. 54s. — 1} mile — 3m. 25s. 


4th Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P. for all Arabs— 8st. 71b. each 
— 1 mile. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Mr Cunn 3 mgham*a g. a. g. Sir Hugh, . , BanSS^ , , 1 

Mr De Vaux’s b. a. h. Flibbertigibbet ^ • . Native . , 2 

Time, — J mile, 55s . — \ mile, Im. 59s. 


Secovd Day, Saturday^ 31st October, IMC), 

la¥ Race. — Co’s Rs. 200 presented by Raj Coomar Sing, Zemindar of 
Cherand, for all bond fide untrained Horses. Catcdi weights— 4 mile. Gentlemen 
Riders. Entrance 50 Rs. 

Mr Foster’s • . b. c. m. Madge Wildfire^ . . walked over 


2d Race. — ^The Chumpamn Cup 500 Rs. in specie, presented by Maharajali 
Newul Kishwr Sing, Bahadoor, Rajah of Bettiah, added to a Sweepstakes of Q. 
M. each, H. F. for all Horses 8st. 7lb. R. C. and a distance. Maidens allowed 71b. 
The Winner of the Moodenarain Cup 41b. extra. To close and name on the 15th 
September. 

« Mr Cunnyngham’s b.«a^ h. Problem^ .. Sst. 01b. Barnes 1 

Mr De Vaux’s g. c. b. h. • Vanguard^ . Sst. 71b. Native 2 

Mr Fulton’s , • g. a. h. Soldan, . • Sst. #1[b. Sherburne . 3 

Mr Cunnyngham’s b. a. h. Glenmore^,* .. .. dr. 

« Time over this heavy Course again very good. Soldan the Calcutta nag camcf^.) 
the Post looking well and the favorite, but again cut up badly — fie cannot apparently 
travel in fast company. Problem off with the lead — Vanguard bringing up the rear 
—at the half mile in the C. B. came well to the front and lead for somt short dis- 
tanoe» but was beaten by a nec^ after a goo|l struggle, ^ * 

Time,— R. C. 3m. 7s.— R. C. and a £stflR, 3m. 218. 

3d Race.— a Cup 500 Rs. in specie, presented to the Sonepore Turf, by the 
Doomraon Rajah, added to a Sweep^kes of 10 G. M. each. H. F. for all Horses— 
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weight for age and inches. Calcutta Standard. R. C. AVinners previous to the 
meeting once 31b., twice or oftener 51b. extra. To close*aud name on the 15th 
Se])tembCT. 

Mr De Vaux's b. c. b. a. Alice, . . 8st. 01b. 602. Nati^K 1 
MibCunnyugham’s bl. a. h. Napoleon, ..9st. 71b. 3oz. Barnes. 2 

Mr Fulton’s 1. s. h. Master Henry, 8st. 81b. 6oz. Sherburne 3 

The Race was sujiposcd to lie between Master Henry and Napoleon — the for- 
mer the favorite. The Filly aft^r a very pretty race won by a neck to the astonish- 

meiit of all, the public imagining she had not the ghost 0^ a chance. 

Time, — R. C. 3m. 9s. 


4th Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P. for all Horses, 8st. 71b. each, 
one and a half mile. To close on the 15th September. 

Mr Dc Vaiix’s . . bl. c. h. Voltaire, . . Sherburne . . 1 

Mr Cunnynghan^s. . b. a. h. Glenmore, .. Barnes .. 2 

Mr Fulton’s c. n. s. w. h. Problem, . . Native . . 3 

Voltaire showed well, steadily ridden by Sherburne— tfiis Black Horse will 
])rovo an ugly customer should his owner send liim to Calcutta. There was a Hack 
Stakes, fi)r iintraii^d Horses (nni off between the Races) — vron by Mr Forester's B. 
Arab The Deoitto Pay, ridden by his owner — beating tliree others. 

Time, — mile out Im. 55s. — 1^ mile — 2m. 558. . 


Third Day, Monday, 2d November, 184G. 

1st Race. — Sonepore Subscription Cup, added to a Sweepstakes of t5 G. M. 
each ; half forfeit if dt:clarcd by 2 i». m. the day before the Race, for all Horses, 2* 
miles, weight for age as specified at foot. To close and name by 15th September. 
Maidens allowed 51b. ; none but subscribers to the amount of 50 Ks. to be allowed 
to start. 


Arabs and Country-breds. 

Cape and N. S. Wales 

^ years old. 

7st. 4lb. . . 

. . 7st. 

111b. 

4 „ • 

8st. 41b. .. 

• . 8st. 

111b. 

5 ,, 

8st. 121b. , . 

• . . 9st. 

51b. 

6 ,, .. .. 

9st. lib. . . 

. . 9st. 

81b. 

Aged, 

2st. 31b. 

..• 98t. 

lom ^ 

Mr Ciinnyngham's ^ b. a. 

h. G/enwAre, 

. . Barnes 

. 0 1 

Mr De Vaux’s . • g. c. b. 

h. Vanguard, 

Sh^burne . 

. 0 2 

.. . . c.n. 8. w 

. m. Queen Bee, 

> . Native • 

. 3 3 

m 

Glenmore^s rider could not 

bold him — the C. B. 

ran an excellent rflbe whieh 


ended in a dead heat. The second heat Glenmore again went away— the Grey gave 
ijj up the distance after running well and honestly. 



2d Race. A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each 

H. F. for all Horses : weight/or inches, 14 hands to carry 8st. R» C. and a distance^ 
Winner of the Doomraon Cup 51b. extra. 
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Mr Grey's g. a. h. Sairap, .. 7st. 71b. Ooz. Native t 

Mr Cunnyngham's . . bl. a. h. Napoleon, . . 8st. 41b. 602. Babies 2 

Mr Fulton’s .. g. a. h. Maeter Henry, 7st. 81b.l2oz. Sherburne 3 
Mr Y)e Vaux’s . . b. c. b. . . . . did not start 

Napoleon the favorite — ^but none fancied Satrap from the light weight Ifc carried 
— ^his rider (a Native) rode him well and deserved to win, which he thd by about a 
length and a half. 

Time, — R. C. 3m. lls.~R. C. and 9 distance, 3m. 26s. 

• 

3d Race. — A Sweepstakes of 2.5 G. M., P. P. for all Arabs, 8st. 71b. each, 2 
miles. To close on the 15 th September. 

Mr Cunnyngham’s . . g. a. h. Sir Hugh, . . Barnes . . 1 

Mr Fulton’s . . g. a. h. Soldan, . . Sherburne . . 2 

Mr De Vaux’s .. b. a. h. Flibbertigibbet, .. Native .. 3 

Soldan is running a cur this year — ^it is hinted abroad tiiat he runs well to the 
watch and can even beat the excellent time of .3in. 56.^8. when going alone — the 
race was won by Sir Hugh by some lengths — Ftib having no chance after the first 
mile cut. 

Time, — 2 miles, 3m. 56 Js. 


4th Race.— a Purse of 100 Rs. from the Fund for all bond fide Hacks, half 
mile heats. 'Entrance 50 Rs. list. 7ib. each. Gentlemen Riders. The winner to 
be claimed for 600 Rs. * 

Mr Foster’s . • b. e. m. Madge VTildfire, • « won the heat easy. 
^ • Rosa drawn for the secoi^. 


Fourth Day, Wednesday, ith November, 1846. 

IsT Race. — ^The Civilians’ Cup, value Rs.» — added to a Sweepstakes of 1.5 
G. M. each H. F. for all Horses. Maidens allowed 71b. Byculla Wwght for age. 
One and tlirce quarters of a mile heats. To clojic and name on the 15th September. 

MrDeVaux's bl. c. h. Voltaire, 8st. 51b. Ooz. Native .. 1#- 

Mr Cunnyngham’s b. a. h. Olenmore, 9st. 011^ Ooz. Barnes ..23* 

Mr Fulton’s g. * a. h. Soldan, 8st. 51b. Ooz. Sherburne 3 2 

Voltaire yros decidedly the favorite in this Race but doubts existed os to whi'tlicr 
he# liquid run wall for heats, all Inch caused some H])eculation. G/cn?nr;rc notwith- 
standing the heavy weight rated it# veil with Voltaire all the way, but at the finisli 
the Cape had it pretty easv. Soldan holding and on the hipk out for the heats, on 
coming to the Post for 3ie 2d heat. Voltaire off with the lead with Soldan at Ids 
heels, but the Cape proved too much for the Arabs. Soldan ran better this morning 
wd is ij^proving. • 

T^e, — 1st heat, 3m. 26s. — 2d heat, 3m. 2>ls. 

20 Race.— A Cup 500 Rs. in specie, given by Rim Bhurose Sing, Zemindar of 
Sooroojpoora, added to a Swtepstakes of flO G. M. eac^. H. F. for all Horses — 
Ost. Two and a half miles. Maidens allowed 101b. 1 To close on the 1st November, 
and name by 12 o’clock 6ie day before race. 

' Mr Cunnyngham’s g* a. g* Sir Hugh, •• Bamw 1 

MrDeVaux’s g. c. b.* h. Vanguard, * .. Sherburne .. 2 
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Tlie distance being supposed to be too much for theC. B. the Arab had the 
choice : tV pace out was slow but afterwards became good, as the mniiing shews. 
Time, — i mile out, Im. 7s. — 2 miles, 3m. 5Gs. — ^Total, 5m. 3s^ 


3d Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P. for all Cape, C. B., and Aus- 
tralian Horses — 1 mile, 8st. 71b. each. To close on the 15th September. 

Mr De Vaux's bl. ^ h. Voltaire^ . . Native . . 1 

Mr Fulton^s g. c. b. h. Yomg Emblem * . . Sherburne . . 2 

For the Sweepstakes Voltaire again made his appc’arance and did wonders : he 
must be a right good horse and this morning’s performances warrant liis being 
placed amongst the foremost of the present season. ^ 

Time, — J mile, 559. — 1 mile, Im. 52s. 


Fifth Dav, Friday ^ ^th November ^ 18 IG. 

IsT Race. — ^The Ilutwa Cuji, 500 Rs. in specie, prcpented by Maharaj Chuttar- 
darce Sahee Bahadoor, Rajah of Hutwa, added to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, 
H. F. for all Maiden Arabs — 8st. 71b. 1 Mile heats. The winner of the Maiden 
Arab Race Ist da^to carry 21b. extra. To close and name on the 5th September. 

Mr Cunnynghan’s b. a. b. Problem^ ,, Barnes • 1 1 

Mr De Vaux’s g. a. b , Exile^ . . Natives 3 2 

Mr Fulton’s g. a. b. Master Henry , . . Sherburne 2 dr. 

There is little to be said regarding the sport this morning — two walks over do 
not afford the Public much amusement. Problem came out in the mile race and 
won without much difficulty. The 2nd heat Master Henry was drawn, thus leaving 
the heat between thc^grey and the bay. The latter vron with ease. 

Time, — 1st heat — Jm. 558. — Imile, lin. 55s. — 2d heat, .Im, 5Gs. — Imil^ Im. 58s. 


2d Race. — Ladies’ and Bachch^rs’ Purse, value Rs. — added to a Sweepstakes 
i^f A4L4** IVl. each, 11. F. for all Horses — Craven weights and distance — Heats. To 
c!»se on the 1 5th Septemb^. 

Mr De Vaux’s bl. ca. h. Voltaire walked over. * 

a 

•• • 

3d Race. — A Sweepstakes of 50 G. M# H. F. for all Arabs, 8st. 71b, each, 3 
miles. To close on the^th September. , 

Mr Cunnyngham’s g. a. g. Sir Henry walked over. 


Sixth Day, Monday 0th November^ 1846. 

• 

IsT RAJe. — W inners’ Hlmdicap w^th 10 G. Jil. from the Fund, for which 
all horses that have won public money during the meeting must enter, optional to 
Winners of Sweepstakes, Matelfcs and Hack jStakes. Entrgnce 10 G. M., P. P. One 
and three quarters of a mile. 

MrDeVaux's .. il. c. h. Voltaire^ 9st. 71b. Native .. 1 

Mr Cunnyngham’s b. a. h. Problem^ 8st. 111b. B^es 

INO. 8PORT, RKV.— VOL. IV. NO. VIII. 
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Mr Fulton’s . .|b. n. s. w. p. Bellonay Ut. 91b. Sherburne . , 3 

Mr Grey’s .. g. a. h. Satrapj 7st. 01b. Native i>.. 4 

Mr Vaux's . . b. c. p. AlieCf 78t. 91b. Native . . T) 

The time vith reference to the winner’s handicap speaks for itself with the 
weights up. 

Time,— IJmile, — ^3m. 26s. 


2d Race. — Losers’ HanSicap with 20 6. M. from the Fund, for all beaten 
Horses, losers). Entrance 10 G. M., P. P. One and three quarters 
of a mile. 

Mr Cunnyngham’s . . b. h. Postmaster ^ 8st. 01b. Barnes . . 1 

Mr De Vaux’s .. g. c. b. h. Vanguard^ Sst. 121b. Sherburne . 2 

Mr Fulton’s «. g. c. b. h. Young Em,hlem^%%\„ 121b. Native •• 3 

Time — Im. J — 3m. 24s. ■ 


3d Race.— Consolation Cup of 20 G. M. 5 G. M. Entrance, for all Horses to 
be valued by their owners, and the Winner to be sold if claimed at that price ; to 
carry weight as under — One mile Heats. ^ 


Valued at 1,000 Rs. 

900 
800 
700 
COO 
500 
400 

Mr Cuiinyngham’s . . bl. a. h 

Mr Forester’s . . b. ^a, g 

Mr De Vaux’s . . g. a. h 

Mr Fulton’s . . g. a. h. 



• 1 

Ost. 

Olb. 



■ 1 

9st. 

Bib. 




Ost. 

31b. 




Sst. 

121b. 



# * 

Sst. 

71b. 




Sst. 

Olb. 



.. 


91b. 


Napoleon, 

Sst. 

Olb. Barnes.. 1 

1 

Devil to pay, 

Sst. 

Olb. 

.. 2 

2 

Exile, 

Sst. 

71b. Native.* 3 

3 

Primate, 

Sst. 

Olb. 

distanced 


»> 

»» 

>» 

If 


Time,— 1st heat, Im. 58s. — 2nd heat, yn, SCs. 


A match was pin off betwecnJVIr — ’s c. a. h. Mordecaiy and Mr Grey s ^ a. h. 
Ahdil Kadir — the former winni^ easjly. The wind up of the meeting a Hurdle 
Race— « most miserable affair. j*r 
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Length of Course 2} miles and 1 86 yards. 


First Day,^ \Qth November ^ 1846. 

1st Race.— Match for 100 G. M. half forfeit, 1-^ ihile Bst. 71b. each. 

Mr Francis’ g. a. h. Holdfast^ . . . . (William) 1 

Capt. Percy’s g. a. h. Eevengef . . . . (Newton) 2 

Won easy by three or four lengths. Holdfast the favorite at 5 to 4. Both 
horses went oiF together at a good pace, after going J of a mile Holdfast shewed a 
little in front, and kept up the running throughout. 

. Time, — ^Sm. 2s. 


2d Race. — Sirhind Cup for Maiden Arabs, the property of Officers in the Sir- 
hind Division, given by the Staff of the Division. Weight lOst. 71b. C. R. 2 miles, 
5 G. M. entranc£^d 5 more to be paid for all horses that start. 

Mr Walter’s c. a. h. Lall Singhy late Creeper y . . (Owner) 1 

Capt. Doherty’s g. a. h. Hermity . . (Capt. Chambre) 2 

Mr Randal’s b. a. h. •Sir Walter y . . . . (Owner) 3 

Lall Singh won without any difficulty. All appear astonished that the sporting 
Staff of the Sirhind Divisioj^ have excluded the stables from Dcyrah and Meerut. 
Had this race not been an exclusive one, the result probably would have been differ- 
ent ; they all got well off, and after going mile — Hermit and Lall Singh commenedfT 
running : they went together to the half from home, (when Lall Singh showed in front, 
and came in an easy winner by 3 or 4 lengths. 

^ Time,— 4m. 22s^ 


tin Race.— Selling Stakes of 5 G. M. each with 10 G. M. added, for all horses, 
lOst. Heats 1 mile. THb winner to be sold for 900 Rs. if demanded. 

Capt. Doherty’s b. a. h. Squeakevy . . (Capt. Chaiiibiv) * 1 I ^ 

Mr Francis’ b. a, h, Phantomy . . (WUHemi) ^ 9 

Mr Goodiidge’s)^ 6* Paym^ter^ ..(Jones) 3 9 

rpi,: ..os also an^gy race, though Phantom was lacked at 6 to 5. Both heats 
won m a common canter. ^ 

Time,— Ist heat, 2m. 10s.— 2d heat, 2m. 15s. 


^ Second Da,t, Thursday y \2th Nover/dter, 

* JsT R^cr.— T he Moodkee Cup riven by the Officers of the 3d or 
Own ’ Regt. of Dragoons on its terms,*! | mUe heats. 


“ King’s 


Sir Walter’s 

g. a. h. 

Sham Singhy 

lOst 21k. 

• . . . (Owner) 

1 

1 

Mr Francis’ 

g. a. h. 

Swordsfnany 

list 01b. (Mr Rumley) 

2 

3 

Capt, Percy’s 

b. Sm h. 

Revokcy • 

list 01b. 

(Capt. Pitt) 

3 

2 

Mr Hunter’s 

g. a. h. 

Vanguardy 

98t 81b. 

1 

O 

1 

4 

4 
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First HM . — ^All off at score, but Vanguard who never had a chance, Sham 
Singh beating Swordsnfdin by a length. 

Second Heat . — The three off at score and coining all the way together, Sham 
Singh bc^ng Revoke by half a length. The timing considering the weights up, to- 
gether with a heavy course wiis first rate. The betting was as follows ; 2 to 1 on 
Swordsmany 2 to 1 against RevokCy (3 to 1 taken,) 4 to 1 against Shant Singh 
(taken in tens). 

Time, — 1st heat, 3m. 6s. — 2d heat, 3m. 8s. 


2d Race. — Pony Race for all Ponies. Weight for inches, ^ mile heats. 
Mr Francis’ c. p. Peter Prigginsy . • . . ..11 

The Corp^ipl’s c. p. Backgammony . . . . . . 2 dr. 

Mr Buggini* g. p. Grey MomuSy . , . . . . 3 dr. 


Third Day, Saturday, \Ath November. 


1st Race. — ^The Umballali Welter of 10 G. M. each, with 30 G. M. added, 
for Arabs, list. Gentlemen riders. Maidens on the day of naming allowed Gib. 
Maidens on the day of running allowed lOlb. (one allowance) Racecourse. 


Sir Walter’s g. 

Capt. Percy’s b. 

Mr Francis’ g. 

Mr Francis’ g. 

Ca|)t. Doherty's g. 


h. Sham Singhy lOst. 81b. (Owner) 

h, Revokcy list. 01b. (Capt. Pitt) 

h. Protege, • lOst. 41b. (Mr Fairlie) 

li. Swordsman, list. 01b. (Owner) 

Hermit y lOst^ 41b. (Capt, Chambre) 3 


' Sham Singh and Swordsman off at score ; after going a hundred yards Sham 
Singh gave place to Swordsman who made the runnitig to th^ mile post at a tre- 
mendous pace. Revoke and Prot4gd some lengths behind and Homit no where. 
They ran ondn this order to the turn when Sham Singh showed in front, and at the 
distance Swordsman was passed b^ Revoke and Protegit \)ot\\ going well, bjit they had 
lain too long from the leading horees and Sham Singh came in an easy winner. 

Time, — 5m. l^s. 


* 2d BUkce . — ^Tlic Open Stakes of 2.5 G. M. each, 10 forfeit with 25 G. M. arlded 

for all horses. Three years old f'st. 41b., four 8st. 41b., five Hst. 121b., six ami ngc(k 
9st. 2to. Countrvbred 71b. r!npn and N. S. Wales 1 st^.ic extra. Engii.*«h" 

Horses 2 stone extra. Winnere at Uiis meeting, or previo^ winners, 61b. extra, 
both 101b. extra. Heats IJ ^ 

Mr Francis’ a.*^ h. Holdfasiy 9st. 71b. (William) 1 1 

Capt. Percy’s g. a. h. Revengey 9st. 71b. (Newson) 2 dr. 

** Revenge was drawn for the second heat. Holdfast won, the first heat ill (r- 
canter by a length. 

Time, — 2m. 37 Js. # ^ 

3d Race.— Match tor 25 G. M. i mile^Sst. 71b. 

Mr Montgomery’s g. h. Kumhukhty ** •• (Newson) 1 

Capt. Maling’s b. . h. Jacky • .... (WilUam) 2 

Kumbukht took the lead and came in a winner by 8 or 9 lengths. Jack never 

bad the slightest ctiance. • 

® Time,— Im. 32j8. 
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Foueth Day, Tuesday ^ \1th November, 

1st SLace. — ^The Uinballah Cup, value Rs. 1,000, by subscription of 25 G. M. 
each, 3 G. M. forfeit, (the surplus in specie) for all Arabs 1 1st. Gentlemen Riders. 
1.^ mile. Maidens allowed 71b., and horsed that have left Bombay after the 1st 
February 1840 allowed 51b. in addition. 

Mr Walter’s c. a. h. Lall Sinyh^ lOst. 21b. (Owner) 1 

Mr Francis’ g, a. h. Swords^natty list. ,, (Owner) 2 

Capt. Percy’s b. a. h. Revoke, , list. „ (Capt. Pitt) 3 

A beautiful race. All got well off together Revoke on the inside and Jjall Ringh 
following in his wake to the \ mile, when Swordenum took the lead to the turn. 
Here the weight began to tell. Lall Singh passed Revoke, ran a few lengths with 
Swordsman, shook him off at the distance, and came in a winner by a length and a 
half. The betting was on Revoke against the field even, (taken) . 

Time, — 3m. 8s. 


2d Race. — A Give and Take, 14 hands to carry 9st. 1 i mile heats. 

Mr Goodridge’s . . g. a. h. Pluck, late Fusileer, 9st. (Native) 1 

Capt. Doherty's . . g. a. h. Hermit 9st. 21b. (William) 2 

Pluck had it all his'own way and won by many lengths. Hermit was drawn for 
the 2d heat. 

Time, — 3m. 9s. 


3d Race. — A match fori^ mile (12$t. !) 

Mr Goodridge’s g. h. Paymaster, , . (Capt. Burton) 

Capt. Doherty’s b. h. Cast off, . . (Owner) 

Won easy, — two cast Troopers and no mistake ! , 


Fifth Day, Thursday, 19/4 November, 

m isT Race.—** ’The Snorts,” a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, for all horses, 
Ost. 71b., C. B., Cape and N. S. Wales— 1 stone extra. English horses— 2 stone 
xtra. Mares and Geldings allowed 31b,, G. R. Heats ^ mUe. # 

Mr Francis’ «. h- HoWasU lOsf. 7II> (Owner; 1 1 

MrGoodridRe’. “• 2 S 

Cant Y^**®y*® ^^oke, lOst. 71b. (Capt. Pitt) 3 3 

Capt Doherty’s b. a. h. Squeaker lOst. 7f!). (C^it. Chambre) 4 5 

Mr McDonald’s b. n. s. h. Convict, list. 71b. (Mr Reinby) 5 4 

•Mr Walter’s ^ g. a. h. Huc-na^Huc, lOst. 71b. (Mr Fairlie) • 6 2 -• 

The first Heat^Hol^ast and Pluck made the running, Huc-na-Huc not 
going for i(^ After going a quarter of a mile Hol^ast went in front and won, liard 
hdid, by 3 lei\gths. ^ 

Second Heat,— The running was made by Pluck, Huc-na^Huc at speed. 
Holdfast holding to them a coufle of lengths j>ehind to the distance, when he went to 
the front and camh in an easy winner by a couple of lengths. The time is first rate 
for so heavy a Course. 


Time,— Ist heat, 57s. — 2d heat, 55s. 
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Sixth Day, Saturday^ 219^ November, 

1st Race. — ^The Pattialah Purse of 1,000 Rs. The gift of Maharajah Narenda 
Singh Bahadoor, Rajah of Pattialah, for aU Horses, 4 years old lOst., 5 years old 
lOst. 71b. 6 and aged lOst. lOlb. Cifhntry Bred, Cape, and N. S. Wales Horses 
71b. extra, English Horses 2st. extra. The winner of either of the Cups, i;he Open 
or Welter Stakes to carry 31b. extra, or of any two of them 71b. extra. Horses that 
have started once and not won allowed 3lb., twice 71b. Maidens on the day of run- 
ning allowed 71b., one allowance. Mares and Geldings allowed 51b. Gentlemen Riders 
3 miles. Entrance, 5 G. M., and 5 more for such as are declared to start the day 
before the Race. Tlie secord Horse to 'receive 500 Rs. out of the Stakes, and the 
surplus to be placed at the disposal of the Stewards for the purpose of making up 
any deficiency there may be in the different Races. 18 Subscribers. 

Mr Walter’s c. a. h. Lall Singh f .. (Owner) 1 

Mr Francis’ g. a. h. Prot4g4^ (Owner) 2 

Capt. Doherty’s g. a. h. Hermit^ . . (Capt. Chambre) 3 

A very good race. Hermit went off with the lead at a good pace followed by 
Lall Singh Protege, going out the 1st mile in 2m. 5 b. They ran on in this or- 

der to the 1 J post when Lall Singh and Prot^gd went to the front and rated it to- 
gether neck and neck to the turn. At the distance Protig4 was about half a length 
ahead of Lall Singh, who, however, was not to be stopped by the weight, and he 
came in an easy winner by half a length. 

Time,— 6m. 25s. 


2d Race. — ^The Winners’ Handicap of 20 G. M. by subscription. Entrance 5 
G. M., for which all winner.^ must enter, optional for losers, 1^ mile. 

Mr Trancis’ g. a. h. Holdfast, lOsft . . (William) 1 

Mr Goodridge’a g. a. h. Pluck, 9st. . . (Cap; Chambre) 2 

jHbZ4fasahe favorite at 3 to 2. At starting he took the lead and won easy. 
Pluck havhig but little chance. 

^ Time,— 3m. 10s. ^ 


3d Race.-— The Losers’ Handicap for all the beSten Horses of the Meeting. 
^Luuano 5 G. M., with 16 G. M. added from the Fund. 1 mile. 

^r Hunter’s H. Vnnauard., , (William) 1 

‘ Capt. Doherty’s b. a!^ h. ^ Squeaker, 'A . /j^ative) 2 

This was anybody’s •race. Squeaker went away win the lead with Uant^amr^w 
lying two lengths Behind. At the 4 mile Vanguard closed up (both horses were 
beat) and came in a winner by a length. 

Time, — 2m. lls. 
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First Day, Tuesday ^ \1th Novmher^ 1846. 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of 25 Rs. subscription, with 75 Rs. from the fund 
9st. 51b., heats 1^ mile. * * 


The Confederates’ 

•* g* 

a. 

h. 

Brien O' Linn, 

Mr George’s 

.. w. 

a. 

h. 

Florekin. 

Mr Crawford’s 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Na Bocklhh. 


1«^ Heat, — Na Bocklish olf with the lead, which he kept the best of the way 
round, but at the bottom of the Course all took a pull, and ran from the half mile 
post to the corner very slowly. At the turn in Florekin was let out, and came in an 
easy winner, Na Bookish a good second. The rider of Florekin without waiting for 
orders jumped off his horse, consequently according to the rules in these matters, the 
heat was given to Na Bockliah^ and Florekin distanced. 

2d Heat, — Na Bocklieh and Brian O'Linn rated away as hard as they could. 
Brian was too fat, so the Bay had it all to himself, the lucky dog. — ^Time we’ll say 
nothing about. ^ ^ 


2d Race. — Hock Stakes, catch weights, round the Course, entrance 10 Rs. with 
50 Rs. from the Amd. 


The Confederates’ 


b. h. 

Paddy. 

Ditto ditto 


g- g- 

Pilot. 

The Captain’fr • 


b. a. 

The Duck. 

Mr. Julian’s 


g. h. 

Crab Lege. 

Captain Dick’s 


g. h. 

The White Buck. 


Off at £«orc with the exception of Pilot, whoffirst shewed his heels, and then 
took a few capers by way of amusing the ladies : at last off he went. At the first 
turn, which is a shaiqi one, Paddy made straight for the paddy fields, followed by tho 
' Wmte iuck; the latter was^seen taking a diversion of lus own by jumping the paddy 
bunds, ORd amusing himself, greatly to the peril and danger of his jockey. 

The Race was left to the three : the Duck led at liis own pace, Cra6 ti 
to catch him, and Pi/of being in the right place at thq^Ac/m, and so they ran in, mak- 
ing no race of it : tffv^two horses that bolted had tl^kept the qpurse woUl^Mujre 
m^e the affair more interesting. # 

Next came the Poii)l)i Plate. Catch weights, half iqjle heats, 10 Rs. subscrip- 
tion, 35 Ks. from the fund. • 

Jhe Captain’s .. b. p. Clipper, ^ ^ 

’ Mr. George’s .. w, p. Bylte. * 

TheEnsigii’s •• r. p. Sfrawterry. 

* The cRpper clipped along with the stride of a horse, had it all his own way in 
both heats, wiftout being cidletPupon. lids was a m|tter of surprise, as Strawberry 
is considered a very speedy animal. Bijlee was over weighted, and had no chance. 
Between the l^eats of the Poney Race, th^ Losing Race Same off. 

Round the Course, catch weights. The Icut horse to win, Jockies changed at 
starting by the Committee, 10 Rs. entrance, 3'^ Rs. from the fhnd. Three noted 
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{flow ones came to th^ post, each owner boasting that there could not be a slower. 
The Jockies being duly changed the following splendid animals started : — 


Mr Qeorge’s 
The Conferates’ 
Mr Cloete's 


Rusty-red. . Nu go. 
Roan. . . . Wont go. 

Chesnut . . Eleepoo ! 


Eleepoo had it easy. The spur, the stick, and all the urging that angry jock 
could give him, never disturbed his equanimity of pace : the only pity was that there 
was no horse to match him. The others ran a good race, Wo 7 it Go coming in 
first, closely followed by sVo Go, and the great invincible Eleepoo, half murder- 
ed with licks and blows, came in the last — Happy one, the winner. 


Second Day, Thursday, 19M November. 

1st Race. — ^The Kolapore Welter, 100 Rupees from the fund, 30 subscription, 
— 1} mile. 10 stone. 

Mr Mommaty names Mr George’s g. a. h. Florehin. 

Mr George’s. . . . c. a. h. Merlin. 

Mr Crawford’s . . b. a. h. Na Bocklish. 

The rider of Florekin (the Nominator), under the impression that he had only 
to pass the winning post once, led off at an awful pace,' passed the post the first time 
with a strong lead, and then pulled up. A lucky shout of ** go on” set him to work 
again just as* the others caught him. They ran pretty well together down the hill, but 
at the bottom of the Course Na Bocklish hslll his allowance, so pulled up — Florekin 
still leading. At the j: mile post Merlin crept u]) to within a length, made a hard 
struggle for the distance, but could not touch the grey. It w'as a good race. 


2d Race. — ^The Selling^ Stakes, 10 rupees subscription, 50 rupees from the 
fund. — ^Catch weights — round the Course. The winner to be sold for 300 nipees if 
claimed, &c. 

Captain Howitzer’s h. Pilot. 

The Doctor’s h. Waxy. 

The sporting owner of Waxy, to save a walk over, and afford amusement 
spectators, allowed a post entrance. A good start, Pilot taking the lead, W^^y 
close at ^ his haunches. The tug up the hill pumped out Waxy : he however ran 
nunestly,* doing his best to reach the Pi7o^-i-the latter coming past the post only a 
length and a 1^ a head. Tiprwas a very fair race. , 

. <■ ' *• »' 

3o Racb.— T he Che|[oot Stakes, 35 rupees from the.*And, 7 rupees entrance, i 
mile heats ; 5 mupites between heats, and no dismounting. Cheroots to be kept 
lighted all the time, and so brought in. 

Mr Albert’s • • b. a. h. Jackass. ^ • 

The Confederates’ • . b. a. h. Catawompous. 

MrMollison’s .. b. a. h. Grouse. ^ 

Both beats won by Jackass, with thj other two close at his heels. Weeds all 
right, and no mistake. 

A match for a gold^mohttr, round' the Course. ^ 

The Captain’s * • . b. p. Clipper. 

Young England’s • • g* p. Shaviny Brush. 
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A capital race, the little Clipper talcing the lead and keeping it till close at home, 
hut the long stride of the big *un told in the finish, the little o^jlc being l>eat by about 
half n length. Tlie distance wsis a trilie too much for Clipper : in half a mile he 
would lick the Shaving Brush into fits. 


Third Day, Saturday, 21.9/ November. 

1st Race. — ^The Ladies’ Purse, 100 rupees from the fund, .30 entrance — Weight 
for inches — 1| mile heats — 14 hayds to carr3^9st. TJic following came to the Post 

Mr George’s . . Florelcin, lOst. 31b. * 

The Cajitain’s . . Duck , . . 8st. 71b. 

Capt. Howitzer’s . . Pilot, . . 8st. 5lb. • 

No rider light enough for Pilot, who should have carried 7st. 121b. only, which 
would have increased his chance considerably. Florckin had to carry 51bs. extra, as 
winner of the Weltc**. 'Phis was a race, and a beautiful race too. 

I.s7 Hvat. — Florejciu and Pilot away at score, the former leading ; the Duck 
held. Down the Course, at the bottom of the hill, Pilot gave in, and I he Duck then 
ran up to Florckin ; they came round the ] mile j)ost pretty clo^c, but Florekm 
leading : the owncr^f Duck would not press his horse for tliis heat, but ran in close 
on the Florckin" s <inarler ; he ought to have run his best for it, as the Duck was 
fjuitc untrained, aij^ the more taken out of Florckin with the heavy weight on him, 
the greater the chance fat* the Duck. This heat was run in 2-42. 

2d Heat. — Pilot drawn. Florckin led from the starting post, closely pushed 
by the Duck ; they closed at the hill, came round the | mile i)ost togetlfcr ; from the 
distance uj), both horses called upon lo do their best. The little Duck answered 
nobly, collared the big horse within three strides of the chair, and passed, a gallant 
winner by a neck, greeted by a thousand cheers that made the w'clkin ring. Time — 
2-41 or 45, or thereabouts. * 

M Heal . — Both together all round. The owner of Duck found that the tw'i^ 
heats were enough for the untrained, and that he could not press Florckin to Jiis best ; 
however it ended in a fine struggle, the little liorsc doing wonders on the touch of the? 
whii», the weight telling on Florckin, who for the last ten strides swer\ed Awfully, and 
very nearly lost the race, but passed the chair a winner by a neck : a few strides 
further aiul1;he Duck w’ould have ha^ it. Right hmfcstly di<l the little horse run, and 
so did Florckin. The time was bad, 2-51. Everybody sorry i\\c Duck had not 
Tri, ‘•nd everybody glad that the good tempered owner of Florckin had. 

* 

2d Race. — ^Thc Beaten Plate, 25 rupees from thc^fund, 7 rupees dRtrauce, 9 
stone. Heats 1 mile. ^ 

Mr George’s * . . c. a. h. httAin. * > 

Tlie Confederates’ . . b. a. ff. Paddy. 

No race. — Paddy, a noted runaway and bolter, entered ^nly for sport, could 
find no rider of fair weight. A bold but heavy Cornet Jiowever volunteered to ride 
hir' , but by doing so gave Merlin three stone / / / .So of course you can guess 
* end on’t. This raiie ought to have been half mile heats, when every beaten horse 
would have showed at the post, and we sliould have had a good race : as it was, the 
race was,, made for Afcr/m, a trained nag. 
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First Day, Tuesday, IQtJi Novemher, 1846. 

1st Race.— The Sukkur Derby, of 250 rupees from the fund, added to an 
entrance of 50 rupees each, for all Arabs who h^ve never started for Purse, Plate, 
Match, or Sweepstakes, pistaiicc onc*and a half miles, horses to be entered by 1st 
November, and named the day before the race. 


Captain Hicks's. • 

. . b. a. h. 

Shimarleh, 

, , 

1 

Mr Legh's 

.. b. a. h. 

Will Watch, 

. . 

2 

Captain Malet's. , 

. . w. a. h. 

Moobaruk, 

. . 

3 

Tlie Confederates' 

.. b. a. h. 

Fabric, 

• . 

4 


Time, — 3m. 

13s. 




2n Race. — A Cup given by the Parsec Mcrcliants of Sukkur, for all Arabs, 
added to an entrance of 50 rupees. Ucats R. C., 9st. 71b. 


The Confederates' 

b. a. h. 

Rocket,.. * 

.. 1 

1 

Mr Davison's 

b. a, h. 

Badyer, 

2 

2 

Mr HiM's ., 

b. a. h. 

Rizzio, 

3 

3 

Time, 

— 1st heat, 2m. 40s.— 

—2d heat, 2in. 40s. 




3d IIace. — A Purse for all Ponies, 13 hands and under, 50 rupees from the 


rand, 10 rupees entrance. Three cpiarters of a mile, C. W. ^ 

Captain Malet’s .. Kabootur,.. 1 

Mr Henderson's . • Sally Jieas, . . . • 2 

Time, something under three minutes. 

Second Day, Thursday, I2th November^ 1816. t 

IstJR-ACE. — A Purse gained 500 rupees, presented by H. H. Mcer Alii Morad 
Khan, for all horses, entrance 75 rupties. Heats R. C., Ara!)S to carry 9st. Coun- 
try Breds, 9-7 ; Cai)e and Engl^h, 10-7 ; Maidens allowed 51bs. 

^ 0 f • ^ 

• The Confederates' c , b. a. h. Rachel . . 1 1 

MrLegh's .. l5. a. h. Will .. 2 2 

l^me — list heat, 2m. 40.s, — 2d heat, 2m. 4 7 is. 


2o Race. — A P.urse for all Arabs, 100 rupees from thef fund, entrance 30 * 


rupees, 1 mile, Ost. 71bs. 


Captain Hicks's 

b. a. h. Shimarlek 

Mr Davidson's 

b. a. b. Budget 

Mr H.'s 

g. a. h. Margvis 

Captain Malet's 

w. a. h. Moobaruk 


2m. 3s. 
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3d Race. — A Hack Plate for all horses, 100 rupees from the fund, entrance 20 
rupees, Imlf mile heats, G R., lOst. 71bs. The winner to he sold for 800 rupees if 
demandca. 

Mr Davison^s . . t. g. a. h. Greased Leg string 'i 1 

M» Henderson's . . w. a. h. D. /. 0, 2 drawn. 

Time — Im. 1 Js. 


Thiud DIy, Saturday Wth November, 

1st Race. — A Welter Race, for all Arjibs, 200 rupees from the fund, added to 
an entrance of 50 rupees, list. 71bs., G. R., 1.1 miles. Maidens allowed 71bs. 


Mr Davison's ^ 

. . b. a. h. 

Badger 

.. Toby • .. 

1 

Mr H.'s 

. . b. a. h. 

Rizzio 

. Capt. M. .. 

2 

Capt. Hicks's 

. . b. a. h. 

Shimarlek 

.. Lt. Y. .. 

3 


The latter entered at the Post, in consequence of Ins nomination not having been 
received in time. * 

Time, — 1st half mile, Im. 4s. — 2d, Im. 53. — 3d, Im. 2s. -3m. 11s. 


2d Race. — ^TIic Give and Take, for all horses, 14 hands to carry 9st., 150 
riipee.s from the fund, atldcd to an entrance of 30 ruj)ee.s, 14 mile heats. 

The Confederates' . . b. a. h. Rocket • • • 1 1 

Mr Davison's .. c. 3a. h. Nameless «. 2 drawn. 

Time,— 2m. 37s. 


Fociitii Day, Tuesday, I7t/i November, ^ 

1st Race. — ^llie Winners' Handicap 200 rupees, for which all winning horses 
of the meeting must enter, optional to losers — two miles — to be handicapped by the 
{Stewards. • 


Mr Dilvison's 

• • b.^ a. h. Badjer 9st. 51b. 

.. 1 

Mr Hill's 

. . b. a, h. Rizzio 9st. 31b. 

.. 2 

Gnpt. Hicks's 

b. a. h. Shimarlek 8st. 131b. 

.. 3 

TI\p Confederates’ 

.. b. a. h. Rocket • 9st. 81b. 

V 4 

A dead heat between Badger and Shimarlek ; the whole could have been cover- 


ed with a sheet : tj|C second heat Shimarlek won eaiy. 

Dead heat, 4m. 1 4s. — 2d heaS) 4m. 1 5s. 


2o Race.— The Beaten Plate, for all beaten horses, 100 rupees, once round 
the^Course, to be handicapped by the Stewards. • 


Ca))tain Malet's 


Mr Davison's 


01b. 

71b. 


. w. a. h. Moobaruk 9st. 

. b. a. h. Nameless 9st. 

^ ^ Time,— 2m. 45s. 

Won easy by Moobaruk^ Namelm supposed toiSc out of sorts. 

W. L. C., 

Secretary, 



G8 


DACCA RACES. 


First Day, 21#/ November ^ 184G. 

1st Race.*— The second year of the Dacca Derby for Maiden Arabs. Two 
miles, weight for age, Calcutta Derby Standard, viz. : 


Years 

St. 

. lb. 

• 

• 

Years 

st. 

lb. 

3 

6 

12 


6 

8 

12 

4 

7 

12 


Aged 

9 

0 

i 

8 

7 






Horses that never started before the day of naming allowed 51b., 20 (3. M. 
from the Fund. To close and name on the Ist of October. Nomination entrance 
5 G. M. P. P., and each Horse that starts to pay an additional entrance of 
5 G. M. 


Khajah Abdool Gunnee's 
8st. 71b. 

Ditto 
Sst. 71b. 

Mr Milford’s .. b. 

8st. S^^lb. 


h. Prince Albert, 6 years, 

Roostum . . 1 
h. Shah Jehan, G years, 

.. ... Noor^luksh .. 2 

a. h. Bar abbas, 5 years, 

D. Dali .. 3 


Barahhae declared 3 Jib. over weight. 

Won very easy — ^The Calcutta Derby Horse had not the ghost of a chance 
at any part of the race. # 

Time, — 4m. 22s. 


2nd IVacb. — All Horses ; heats, R. C. 8st. 71b. Maidens allowed 51b., 10 
G. M. from the fund Rnd 5 G. M. entrance. 

Khajah Abdool Gunnee’s }J. a. h. Sir lle^ry, 8st. 7Ib., Roostum 2 11 

Mr FeUx’s b, a. h. Talisman, 8sl. 71b., D. Dali 1 2^2 

The first heat won by half a length. The second both had to be called on, 
when iS'ir Henry, answering best, had it by a length and a half— or so. 'ftie third 
heat was* a hollow thing — ^neither Horse appeared in last year’s form as the timing 
(unrivalled for badness) proves# # 

# Time, — \st heat, 2m. f;8s.-^2d heat, 2m. 59s.— 3d heat, 3in, 8h. 

. — ^ 

3d Race.— Ptfjy Race J mile heats. Catch weights, 3 G. M. from the 
Fund and 2 G. M. entrance, three bond fide Subscribers or no Race. » 

. No entrance. * - 


Second Day, 23d November^ 1846. « 

1st Race.— The sixth Riftwal of the^Dacca Welter for all Arabs. Gentlemen 
Riders, list., 7lb. Maidfns allowed 4])}., one and half miles, 20 G. M. from the 
Fund and 10 G. M. entrance. * 

Kdioh Abdool Gunnee’s •• .g. &• h. Scrooge, .. ,, T^alkedover. 



DACCA RACES. 


2d Racc — Weight foi Inches, all Horses 14 hands and under to carry 9st , 
and to put up 51b c\tia per inch in excess of 14 hands Heats R C 7 G. M. 
fiom the 1 und and 3 G M entrance 

KliajiUi Abdool Gunnec’b b. a h Air Hmry, walked over. 

3d Rxcf — Vll Hacks uniiaincd lO^t 71b Tlie Wiimei to be sold for Rs« 
400 iPUuiTud within a cpiartei ot an houi tifttr the Race One iftilc 5 G M. from 
the fund and 2 G M entiaiice 

C iptim Roiclay s • g c b h Pedestrian walked dver 
Third Da\, 2^th Not ember , 1846 

1st Rvci — Cup piesontcl by kx]dh Alice Mool h on its teims (say) heats 
R ( foi all IIoi'-cs, Hst 4lb Maidens ot the Meeting illowed 41b A winner once 
dining the nicitill!^ to c*ury 11b extra, twice 81b txtia, 3 times and oftener 1st 
e\tii 5G M cntiTiice 

Khijah Abdool Gunnee's g a h Prince Albert ^ walked over 

• * 

2nd Racp — \ll Iloises, two miles, Ost 71b The Mmnei of the Derby oi 
M 11 n )mt up dlb extia, ot both 101b extra, 20 G M fioin the Fund and 10 
G M intiaiuc 

No entrance 


3rd Rver — Sweeps! ikes for all Arabs 8bt 11b 
Fund lud 10 G M cntianei • 


No cntiance« 


One mile 10 Ck M from the 


Foirth 11th Noi ember ^ 1846 ^ 

1st R\cr — Stcond 'Icai of the Dacca Tin f Cup in Specie, for all Horses, 
twiu loundthi C mist uid i distance 8ht 8Jb Maidens of the meeting allowed 41b 
lloi that ncvii non puiious to stiitingtoi this Rar c allowi d Sib By*subscnption 
iflO G Al luh nnmnition P P with 20 G M addAl fiomthoFund To 
tlo i and wnni on th 2d Noiembu IS 16, and to^diclaie by 12, the day before the 
R ici cub Hoist tint stilts to p^y an additional entiance of 5 G M, which ad- 
d^tun 1 intniues an to goto the second horse Three subscnptions, each fiom 
Ana Jtd( difliiiiit stables, %r iio*Ricc 

KS) lb Abdool Gunncc\ g a b ooy^ # 

riuic being only one cntraiirt foi the Tuif Cun it was withheld according to the 

turns • J • 

2n Rver— Tlie I^le Welter for all’ Arabs lOst 71b , Gentlemen Riders 
Manltns allowed 41b ^e Winnei of the Welter on 8ie second day to carry 51b. 
cxtri Heats R C 15 G M from the Fund and 7 G M ratrance 

^ Kaiali Abdool Gunnee’s g a h Diamwid^ walked 4^mr• ^ 

3d RACb,— llandnap for all Horses, one mile and a half To close and name 
cffi th( 2(101 Novtmbcr, the Handicap to be mode pubhc by sunset of the third day’s 
Racds 10 fr M fiom the ^Timd and 156 M eq||gficc 2 6. M. forfeit for noi 
(standing the Handicap arid ^claration to stand or pay to be made by noon tte day 
bcfoie Uic Race ^ * 



JtXCim CALENDAR. 


^♦,70 


Kajah Abdool Gunnee's 

g. a. 

h. 

Prince Albert^ 

.. .. dr. 

Ditto. 

g. n. 

h. 

Shah Jehan^ 

.... dr. 

Mr Milford's ♦ 

b. a. 

h. 

BarabbaCf 

. . . . dr. 

Mr Felix's 

b. a. 

h. 

Taliman, 

.. .. dr.^ 


Fifth Day, .SOM Novmbert 1846. • 

1st Race. — Selling Purse for all Horses, 9st. Heat R. C. Tlie Winner to be 
sold for Co.*s Rs. 800, if claimed within a quarter of ik\ hour after the Race. 10 
G. M. from the fund and 5 G. M. ciitra«ce. » 

* No entrance. 


2o Race. — Forced Handicap, for which all Winni rs during the meeting must 
enter. Optional to the Winners of Hack and Pony Stakes. ftlU o. 10 G. M. from 
the Fund and 5 G. hi. entrance. 

No entrance. 


.3d Rice. — Purse for all Horses that have started for and not won public money 
during the meeting — to be haiidicapp d by the Stewards. One and half miles, 10 
G. M. from the Fund and 5 G. M. entrance. 

No entrance. ^ 


Additionaf Race to bt run tmo days offer the Race — or 21th November ^ 1846. 

A Steeple R‘\ce across country — about 2 miles — the ground to be chosim by 
two persons hereafter to be nimid. Gintlcmen Riders. All Hoi scs —Arabs lOst. 
71b., Capevand New South Wales IIoisc, list. Engli|Ji Horse 12st. 71b. To close 

E the 15th October, 10 G. M, given by private subscription. Entrance 1 G, M. 

• the present Subscribers, and 2 G. M. lor gentlemen u ho haje not already sub- 
aenbed to this Race. 


Off by consent. 








